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CHAPTER XV. 

Samaritans. 

II E children trotted np 
to their friend with out- 
stretched hands and their 
usual smiles of welcome. 
Philip patted their heads, 
and sate down with very 
wc begone aspect at the fa- 
mily table. “Ah, friends,” 
said he, “ do you know all ? " 

“ Yes, we do,” said 
Laura, sadly, who has ever 
compassion for others’ mis- 
foi tunes. 

“ What I is it all over 
the town already ? ” asked 
poor Philip. 

“ We have a letter fiom your father this moining.” And we bi-oiight 
the letter to him, and shonHni him tlie afToctiunate special message lor 
Iuius<.lf. 

“ Ills hist thought \\a8 for you, Philip 1” dies Laura. " See here, 
those last kind uorJt^ I ” 

Philip sliook lus head. “ It is not untrue, uhat is written here ; but it 
is not all the truth.” And Philip Firmin dismayed us by tlie intelligence 
which he proceeded to give. There was an execution in the house in 
Qld A huxidrcd olamorous h«4 Hl^pwred 

vot. ir*— »o. 19. I* 
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THE ADVENTUEES OF PHILIF 


there. Before going away, the doctor had taken considerable sums from 
those dangerous financiers to whom he had been of late resorting. They 
were in possession of numberless lately-signed bills, upon which the 
desperate man had raised money. He had professed to share v ith Philip, 
but he had taken the great share, and left Philip two hundred pounds of 
his own money. All the rest was gone. All Philip’s stock had been 
sold out. The fiither’s fraud had made him master of the trustee’s 
signature: and Philip Firmin, reputed to be so wealthy, was a beggar, 
in my room. Luckily he had few, or very trifling, debts, kir. Philip had 
a lordly impatience of indebtedness, and, with a good bachelor-income, 
had paid for all his pleasures as he enjoyed them. 

Well! He must work. A young man ruined at two-and-twinty, 
with a couple of hundred pounds 3 et in his pocket, hardly knows that he 
is ruined. He uill sell his lioises — live in chambers — has enough to go 
on for a year. “ When I am very haul put to it,” says Philip, “ I will 
come and dine with the children at one. I .laiesay you haven’t dined 
much at Williams’s in the Old Bailey ir You can get a famous dinner 
there for a shilling — beef, bread, potatoes, beer, and a jienny for the 
waiter.” Yes, Philip seemed actually to enjoy his discomfiture. It was 
long since we had seen him in such spiiits. “The vvti^lit is off my 
mind now. It has been throttling me for srmie time past. Without 
understanding why or wherefore, I have always bcim looking out for this. 
My poor father had ruin wiiUtn in his face: and when those bailifls 
made their appearance in Old Parr Street yesterday, 1 felt as if I liad 
known them before. I had seen their hooked beaks in my dreams.” 

“ That unlucky Gcncial B.'iyne<-, when he accepted yoiu* mothei ’s tiust, 
took it with its consi (piences If the sentry falls asleep on his post, li(‘ 
must pay the penalty,” says INIr. Pendenhis, very severely. 

“ Gre.it jiowers I you would not have nie come down on an old man 
with a large lannly, and ruin them all? ” criw Philip. 

“ No : I don’t think Philip will de that,” says my wife, looking 
exceedingly pleased. 

“If men accept busts they must ftilfil them, dear,” cries tlic 
nicLster of the house. 

“ And I must make that old gcntleihin sufTel* for’ my father’s wiong 
If I do, may I starve ! there 1 ” cries Philip. 

“And so that poor Little Sister has made her sacrifice in vain!” 
sighed my wife. “ As for the rather— oh, Arthur 1 I can’t tell you liow 
odious that man was to me. There was something dreadful about him. 
And in his manner to women — oh ! ” 

“ If he had been a black di aught, my dear, you could not have 
shuddered more naturally.” 

“ Well, he was horrible ; and I know Philip will be better nov/ ho 
is gone.” 

Women often make light of min. Give them but the beloved 
objects, and poverty ia a txiiling sorrow to bear< As for Philip, he, 
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as we have said, is gayer than he has been for years past. The doctor's 
flight occasions not a little club talk : but, now he is gone, many people 
see quite well that they were aware of his insolvency, and always knew 
it must end so. The case is told, is canvassed, is exaggerated as such 
cases will be. 1 daresay it forms a week’s talk. But people know that 
poor Philip is his father’s largest creditor, and eye the young man with 
no unfriendly looks when he comes to his club after his mishap, — ^with 
burning cheeks, and a tingling sense of shame, imagining that all the 
world will point at and avoid him as the guilty fugitive’s son. 

No : the world takes very little heed of his misfortune. One or two 
old acquaintances are kinder to him than before. A few say his ruin, and 
his obligation to work, will do him good. Only a very, very few avoid 
him, and look unconscious as he passes them by. Amongst these cold 
countenances, you, of course, will recognize the faces of the whole 
Twysden family. Three statues, with marble eyes, could not look more 
stony-calm than aunt Twysden and her two daughters, as they pass in 
the stately barouche. The gentlemen turn red when they see Philip. It 
is rather late times for uncle Twysden to begin blushing, to be sure. 

“ HfU)g the fellow ! lie will, of course, be coming for money. Dawkins, I 
am not at home, mind, when young Mr. Firmin calls.” So sa}^ Lord 
Ringwood, regarding Philip fallen among thu'ves. Ah, thanks to Heaven, 
travelleis find Samaritans as well a> Levites on life’s hard way 1 Philip 
told us witli much humour of a rencontre which lie had had with his 
cousin, Ringwood Twysden, in a public place. Twysden was enjoying 
himself with some young cleiks of his office ; but as Philip advanced 
upon him, assuming his fierce<^t scowl and most liectoring manner, the 
other lost heart, and fled. And no wonder. “ Do you suppose,” says 
TwyBderi, “I will willingly sit in the same room with that cad, after 
the manner in which he has treated my family ! No, sir 1 " And so the 
tall door in Bcaunash Street is to open for Philip Firmin no more. 

The tali dooi- in Beaunash Street flics open readily enough fur another 
gentleman. A splendid cab-horse reins up before it every day. A pair 
of varnished boots leap out of the cab, and spring up tlic broad stairs, 
whore somebody is waiting with a smile of gonteel welcome — the same 
smile — on the same sofa — the same mamma at her table writing her 
letters. And beautiful bouquets from Covent Garden decorate the room. 
And after half an hour mamma goes out to speak to the lious(*keeper, vous 
comprenez. And there is nothing particularly new under the sun. It 
will shine to-morrow upon pretty much the same flowers, sports, pas- 
times, &c., which it illuminated yesterday. And when your love-making 
days are over, miss, and you are married, and advantageously established, 
shall not your little sisters, now in tlie nursery, trot down and play 
their little games? Would you, ou your conscience, now — you 'who 
are rather inclined to consider Miss Agnes Twysden’s conduct as heart- 
less — would you, I say, have her cry her pretty eyes out about a 
young man who docs not care much for her, for whom slie never 

1—2 
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did care much herself, and who is now, moreover, a beggar, with 
a ruined and disgraced father and a doubtful legitimacy 7 Absurd ! 
Tliat dear girl is like a beautiful fragrant bower-room at the Star and 
Garter at Hichmond, with honeysuckles mayhap trailing round the 
windows, from whicli you behold one of the most lovely and pleasant of 
wood and river scenes. The tables are decorated with flowers, rich wine- 
cups sparkle on the board, and Captain Jones’s party have everything they 
can desire. Their dinner over, and that company gone, the same waiters, 
the same flowers, the same cups and crystals, array themselves for 
Mr. Brown and his party. Or, if you won’t have Agnes TAvysden com- 
pared to the Star and Garter Tavern, which must admit mixed company, 
liken her to the chaste moon who shines on shepherds of all complexions, 
swarthy or fair. 

When, oppressed by superior odds, a commander is forced to retreat, 

like him to show his skill by carrying off his guns, treasure, and camp 
equipages. Doctor Finnin, beaten by fortune and compelled to fly, showed 
quite a splendid skill and coolness in his manner of decamping, and lell 
the very smallest amount of spoils in the hands of the victorious enemy. 
His wines had been famous amongst the grave epicures with whom he 
dined ; he used to boast, like a worthy hon vivant who knows the value oli 
wine- conversation after dinner, of the quantities which he possessed, and 
the rare bins which he had in store ; but w'hen the executioners came to 
hrrangc Iiis sale, there was found only a beggaily account of empty bottles, 
and I fear some of the uniuincipled creditors put in a great quantity of 
bad liquor which they endeavoured to foist off on the public as the 
genuine and carefully selected stock of a well-known connoisseur. News 
of this dishonest proceeding reached Dr. Finnin presently in his retreat ; 
and liesliowcd by his letter a generous and manly indignation at the manner 
in which his creditors had tampered with his lionest mime and reputa- 
tion as a bon i ivant. He liave bad wine I Fur shame 1 He had the best 
from the best wine-merchant, and paid, or rather owed, the be'^^ prices 
for it ; for of late years the doctor had paid no bills at all : and the wine- 
merchant appeared in quite a handsome group of llguies in his schedule. 
In like manner his bot»ks were pawned to a book auctioneer ; and Brice, 
the butler, had a bill of sale for the fuiiiiture. Firmin retreated, we will 
not .say with the honours of war, but as little harmed as iiossible by 
defeat. Did the enemy want the plunder of his city ? He had smuggled 
almost all his valuable goods over the wall. Did they desire his ships ? 
He had sunk them : and when at length the conquerors poured into his 
stronghold, he was far beyond the readi of their shot. Don’t W'e often 
hear still that Nana Sahib is alive and exceedingly comfortable ? Wc do 
not love him ; but we can’t help having a kind of admiration for that 
sli])pery fugitive who has escaped from the dreadful jaws of the lion In 
a word, when Firmin’s furniture came to be sold, it was a marvel how 
little his creditors benefited by the sale. Contemptuous brokers declaredi 
there never was such a shabby lot of goods. A friend of the house and 
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poor Philip bought in his mother’s picture for a fow guineas; and as for 
the doctor’s own state portrait, I am afraid it wentfor a few shillings oiilj’-, 
and in the midst of a roar of Hebrew laughter. I saw in WardoTir Street, 
not long after, the doctor’s sideboard, and what dealers cheerfully call the 
sarcophagus cellaret. Poor doctor 1 his wine was all drunken; his meat 
was eaten up ; but his own body had slipped out of the reach of the hook- 
bealit'd birds of prey. 

We had spoken rapidly in under tones, inuocontly believing that tlie 
young people round about us wei c taking ijo heed of our talk. But in a 
lull of the convei-sation, Mr. Pendennis junior, who Iiad always been a 
liiend to Philip, broke out with— “ Philip ! if you are so vert/ poor, 
you’ll be hungry, you know, and you may have my piece of bread and 
Jam. And 1 don’t want it, mamma,” be added ; “ and you know Philip 
has often and often given me things.” 

Philip stooped down and kissed this good little Samaritan. “ I’m not 
liungry, Arty, my boy,” ho said ; “ and I’m not so poor but I have got — 
look here — a fine new shilling for Arty I’’ 

“ Oh, Philip, Philip 1 ” cried mamma. 

“ Don’t take the money, Arthur,” cried papa. 

And the boy, with a rueful face but a manly heart, prepared to give 
back the coin. “It’s quite a new one; and it's a very pretty one; but 
1 won’t have it, Philip, thank you,” he said, turning very red. 

“ If he won’t, I vow I will give it to the cabman,” said Philip. 

“Keeping a cab all this while? Oh, Philip, Philip!” again cries 
mamma the economist. 

“ Loss of time is loss of money, my dear lady,” says Philip, very 
giavcly. “ I have ever so many places to go to. When I am set in for 
being ruined, you shall sec what a screw I wdll become ! I must go to 
l^Irs. Brandon, who will be ^ery uneasy, poor dear, until she knows the 
w'orst.” 

“ Oh, Philip, I should like so to go Avith you ! ” cries Laura. “ Pray, 
give her our veiy best regards and respects.” 

“ Merci! ” said the young man, and squeezed Mrs. Pendennis’s hand in 
his own big one. “ I will take your message to her, Laura. J'aimc 
quon Vaime, savez-vous ? ” 

“ That means, I love those who love her,” cries little Laura ; “ but, I 
don’t know,” remarked’ this little person afterwards to her paternal 
confidant, “ that I like all people to love my mamma. That is, I don't 
like her to like them, papa — only you may, papa, and Ethel may, ami 
Arthur may, and, I think, Philip may, now he is poor and quite, quite 
alone— and we will take care of him, won’t wo ? And, I think, I’ll buy 
him something with my money which aunt Ethel gave me.” 

“ And I’ll give him my money,” cries a boy. 

“ .^d I’ll div him my— my ” Psha ! what matters what the little 

sweet lips prattled in their artless kindness ? But the soft Avords of love 
and pity smote the mother’s heart wiUi an exquisite pang of gr.ititudo 
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an^ joy: and I know where her thanks were paid for those tender wdriH 
and tfeonghta of her little ones. 

Mrs. Pendennia made Philip promise to come to dinner, and also to 
remember not to take a cab — which promise Mr. Firmin had not much 
difficulty in executing, for he had but a few hundred yards to walk acroSB 
the Park from his club ; and I must say that my wife took a speciAl care 
of our dinner tliat day, preparing for Philip certain dishes which she 
knew he liked, and enjoining the butler of the establishment (who also 
happened to be the oAvner of the house) to fetch from his cellar the very 
choicest wine in his possession. 

I have previously described our friend and his boisterous, impetuous, 
generous nature. When Philip was moved, he called to all the world to 
witness Ilia emotion. When he was angry, his enemies w’-ere all the 
rogues and scoundrels in the world. He vowed he would have no mercy 
on them, and desired all his acquaintances to participate in his anger. 
IIow could such an open-mouthed son have had such a close-spoken 
father? I daresay 30 U have seen very well-bred young people, the 
children of vulgar and ill-bred parents ; the swaggering father have a 
silent son ; the loud mother a modest daughter. Our friend is not Amadis 
or Sir Charles Grandison ; and I don’t sot him up f(>r a moment as a 
person to be revered or imitated ; but try to draw him fnthfully, and as 
nature made him. As nature made him, so he was. I don’t think he 
tried to improve himself much. Perhaps few people do. They suppose 
they do: and you read, in apologetic meinohs, and fond biographies, how 
this man cured his bad tempt r, and t’other worked and strove until he 
grew to be almost laultlc.ss. Very well and good, my good people. You 
can learn a language ; you can master n science ; I have heard of an old 
square-toes of sixty wdio learned, by study and intense application, very 
satiblactoiily to dance; bul can you, by taking thought, add to your 
moral stature ? Ah me ! the doctor who preaches is only taller than most 
of us by tbe height ot the pulpit : and when he steps down, 1 daresay 
he cringes to the (Inches,, groA^Is at lus children, scolds his wife about 
the dinner. All is vanity, look you: and so the preacher is vanity, 
too. 

Well, then, I must again say that Philip roared his griefs : he shouted 
his laugliter : Im bellowed his applause: he was extravagant in his 
humility as in his pride, in his admiration of bis friends and contempt 
for his enemies : I daresay not a just man, but 1 have met juster men not 
half so honest ; and certainly not a iaultless man, though I know better 
m(“n not near so good. So, I believe, my wife thinks : else why’^ sliould 
bhe be so fond of him 7 Did wo not know boys who never went out of 
bounds, and never were late for School, and never made a false concord 
or quantity, and never came under the ferule ; and others who were 
always playing tniant, and blundering, and being whipped ; and yet, 
somehow, was not Master Naughtyboy better liked than Master Good- 
child ? When Master Naughtythoy came to dine with us on the first day 
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of his ruin, he bore a face of radiant hnj^piness — ^he laughed, he bounced 
about, he caressed the children ; now he took a couple on his knees ; 
now he tossed the baby to the ceiling; now he sprawled over a sofa, and 
now he rode upon a chair; never was a penniless gentleman more 
cheerful. As for his dinner, Phil’s appetite was always fine, but on this 
day an ogre could scarcely play a more tcnSlaie knife and fork. He asked 
for more and more, until his entertainers wondered to behold him. “ Dine 
for to-day and to-morrow too; can’t expect such fare as this every day, 
you know. This claret, how good it is I May I pock some up in paper, 
and take it home with me?” The children roared with laughter at this 
admirable idea of carrying home wine in a sheet of paper. 1 don’t know 
that it is always at the best jokes that children U^ugh : — children and wise 
men too. 

When we three were by ourselves, freed from the company of 
servants and children, our fiiend told us the cai;^e his gaiety, “ By 
George ! ” he swore, “ it is worth being ruined to find such good people 
in the world. My dear, kind Laura ” — ^hpre th^ gentleman brushes his 
eyes with his fiat — “ it was as much as I cpuld dp t|^p» morning to prevent 
my sell ficun hugging you in my arms, you Qp jlppUe^-ous, and--and so 
kind, and so tender, and so good, by Gepyge. .^d after leaving you, 
where do you think 1 w'cnt ? ” 

“ 1 think I can guess, Philip,” says Laura. 

“ Well,” says Philip, -winking his <‘yes tossing off a great 

bumper of wine, “ I went to her, of course. I think shp is the best 
friend I have in the world. The old man was out, and I told her about 
everything that had happened. And what do you think she has done 7 
She says she has been expecting me — she ha.s ; and she lias gone and 
fitted up a room with a nice little bed at the top of the house, with 
everything a.s neat and tiim as possible ; and she begged and prayed I 
would go and stay with her — and 1 said I would, to please her. And 
then she takes me down to her room; and she jumps np to a cupboard, 
which she unlocks ; and she opens and takes three-and-twenty pounds out 
of a — out of a tea — out of a tea-caddy — confound me I — and eJic says, 
' Here, Pliilip,’ she says, and — Boo 1 what a lool I am ! ” and here the 
orator lairly broke do-wn in his speech. 
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CUAPTEB XVI. 

In which Philip shows his Mettle. 

IIEN the poor little sister 
proffoTiid her iruto, her 
all, to Philip, I daresay 
some Bciitimental passages 
occurred between them 
vliich are much too trivial 
to be narrated. No doubt 
her pleasure would liave 
been at that moment to 
give him uot only that 
gold which she had been 
saving up against rent- 
day, but the spoons, the 
ftimiture, and all the 
valuables of the house, 
including, pci haps, J. J.’s 
bricabrac, cabinets, china, 
and BO forth. To pirform 
a kindness, an act of self- 
sacrifice are not these the most dclicio\]B privileges of female tender- 
ness ? Philip cliocked his little friend’s enthusiasm. He showed her a 
purse full of money, at which sight the poor little soul was rather dis- 
appointed. He magnified tlie value of his liorscs, which, accoiding to 
Philip’s calculation, were to bring him at least two hundred pou. d.i more 
than the stock which he had already in hand ; and the master of such a 
sum as this, she was forced to confess, had no need to despair. Indeed, she 
had never in her life po.sse8sod the halt of it. Her kind dear little offer of a 
home ill her house he would accept sometimes, and with gratitude. Well, 
there was a little consolation in that. In a moment that active little 
housekeeper saw the room ready ; flowers on the mantel-piece ; Lis 
looking-glass, whicli her father could do quite well with the little one, as 
he was always shaved by the barber now; the quilted counterpane, which 
bhe had herself made: — I know not what more improvements she de- 
vised ; and I fear that at the idea of having Philip with her, this little 
thing was as extravagantly and unicasonably happy as we have just now 
seen Philip to be. What was that last dish which Pajtus and Arria 
shared in common? I have lost my Lempriere’s dictionary (that treasure 
of my youth), and forget wliethcr it was a cold dagger au naturel, or a 
dish of hot coals a la llomainey of which they pjirtook ; but, wliatever it 
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was, she smiled, and delightedly received it, happy to share the beloved 
one’s fortune. 

Yes : Philip would come home to his Little Sister sometimes : some- 
times of a Saturday, and they would go to church on Sunday, as he used 
to do when he was a boy at school. “ But then, you knoAV,” says Phil, 
law is law; study is study. I must devote my whole energies to my 
work — ^get up very early.” 

“ Don’t tire your eyes, my dear,” interposes Mr. Philip’s soft, judicious 
friend. 

“There must be no trifling with work,” says Philip, with awful 
gravity. “ There’s Benton tho Judge : Benton, and Burbage, you 
know.” 

“Oh, Benton and Bui bago 1” whispers the Little Sister, not a little 
bewildered. 

“ How do you suppose he became a judge before forty ? ” 

“ Before forty who ? law, bless me !” 

“ Before he was forty, Mrs. Carry. When he came to work, lie had 
his own way to make : just like me. lie had a small allowance from his 
father : that’s not like me. He took chambers in the Temple. He 
went to a pleader’s office. lie read fourteen, fifteen hours eveiy day. 
He dined on a cup of tea and a mutton-chop.” 

“ La, bless me, child 1 I wouldn’t have you do that, not to be Lord 
Chamberlain — Chancellor what’s his name? Destroy your youth with 
reading, and your eyes, and go without your dinner ? You’re not used 
to that sort of thing, dear ; and it would kill you ! ” 

Philip smoothed his fair hair off his ample forehead, and nodded his 
head, smiling sweetly. 1 think his inward monitor hinted to him that 
there was not much danger of his killing himself by over- work. “ To 
succeed at the law, os in all other professions,” he continued, with much 
gravity, “ requires the greatest perseverance, and industry, and talent ; and 
then, perhaps, you don’t succeed. Many have failed who have had all 
these qualities.” 

“ But they haven't talents like my Philip, I know they haven’t. 
And I had to stand up in a court once, and was cross-examined by a 
vulgar man before a horrid deaf old judge ; and I’m sure if your lawyers 
. are like them I don’t wish you to succeed at all. And now, look 1 
there’s nice loin of pork coming up. Pa loves roast pork; and you 
must come and have some with us ; and every day and all days, my 
dear, I should like to see you seated there.” And the Little Sister 
frisked about here, and bustled tlierc, and brought a cunning bottle 
of wine from some corner, and made the boy welcome. So that, you 
see, far from starving, he actually had two dinners on that first day 
of his ruin. 

Caroline consented to a compromise regarding the money, on Philip’s 
solemn vow and promise that she should be his banker whenever neces- 
sitjy called. She rather desired bis poverty for the sake of its precious 
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reward. She hid away a little bag of gold for her darling’s use whenever 
he should need it. I daresay she pinched and had shabby dinners at 
home, so as to save yet more, apd so caused the captain to grumble. 
Why, for that boy’s sake, I believe she would have been capable of 
shaving her lodgers’ legs of mutton, and levying a tax on their tea- 
caddies and baker’s RtulT. If you don’t like unprincipled attaclimenta of 
this sort, and only desire that your womankind should love you for your- 
self, and according to your deserts, I am your very humble servant*. -Here- 
ditary bondswomen ! you know, that were you free, and did you strike 
the blow, my dears, you were unhappy for your pain, and eagerly would 
claim your bonds again. What poet has uttered that sentiment 7 It is 
perfectly true, and 1 know will receive the cordial approbation of the dear 
ladies. 

Philip has decreed in his own mind that he will go and live in those 
chambors in tlie Temple where we have met him. Vanjohn, the sport- 
ing gentleman, liad determined for special leasons to withdraw from law 
and sport in this country, and Mr. Firmm took possession of his vacant 
sleeping chamber. To furnisli a bachelor’s bed-room need not be a 
matter of much cost ; but Mr. Philip was too good-natured a fellow to 
haggle about the valuation of Vanjohn’s bedsteads and chests of drawers, 
and generously took them at twice their value. He and Mr. Cassidy now 
divided the rooms in equal reign. Ah, happy rooms, bright rooms, 
rooms near the sky, to remember you is to be young again ! for I would 
have you to know, that when Philip went to take pos.ses8ion of liis share 
of the fourth lloor in tlie Temple, his biographer was still comparatively 
juvenile, and in one or two very old-fashioned families was called “young 
Pendenui.s.” 

So Philip Fiimin dwelt in a gan’et; and the fourth part of a laundress 
and the half of a boy now formed the domestic establishment of him who 
had been attended by housekeepers, butlers, and obsequious liveried 
menials. To he freed from that ceremonial and etiquette of and 
worsted lace was an immense relief to Firrnin. His pipe need not lurk in 
ciyjjts or back closets now : its fragrance breathed over the whole cham- 
bers, and rose ujj to the sky, their near neighbour. 

The first month or two alter being ruined, Philip vowed, was an 
uncommonly pleasant tune. He had still plenty of money in his pocket; . 
and tho sense that, perhaps, it Avas imprudent to take a cab or diink a 
bottle of wine, added u zest to those enjoyments which they by no means 
pos.sessed when they were easy and of daily occurrence. I am not certain 
that a dinner of beef and porter did not amuse our young man almost aa 
well as banquets much more co.stly to which he had been accustomed, 
lie laughed at the pretensions of his boyish days, when he and other 
solemn young epicuies used to sit down to elaborate tavern banquets, 
and pretend to criticize vintages, and sauces, and turtle. As yet tiiere 
was not only content with hi.s dinner, but plenty therewith ; and 1 do 
not wish to alarm you by supposing that Philip will evei* have |to 
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encounter any dreadful extremities of poverty or hunger in the course 
of his history. The wine in the jug was very low at times, but it never 
was quite empty. This lamb was shorn, but the wind was tempered 
to him. 

So Philip took possession of his rooms in the Temple, and began 
actually to reside there just as the long vacation commenced, which he 
intended to devote to a course of serious study of the law and private 
preparation, before he should venture on the great business of circuits and 
the bar. Nothing is more necessary for desk-men than exercise, so 
Philip took a good deal; especially on Ihe water, where he pulled a 
famous oar. Nothing is more natural after exercise than refreshment; 
and Mr. Firmin, now he was too poor for claret, showed a great capacity 
for beer. After beer and bodily labour, rest, of course, is necessary ; and 
Firniin slept nine hours, and looked as rosy as a girl in her fir.st season. 
Then such a man, with such a frame and health, must have a good appe- 
tite for breakfast. And then every man, who wishes to succeed at the 
bar, in the senate, on the bench, in the House of Peers, on the Wool- 
fack, imiat know the quotidian history of his country ; so, of course, 
l^hilip lead the newsjiaper. Thus, you see, his hours of study were 
liei force curtailed by the necessary duties which distracted him from his 
labours. 

It has been said that Mr. Fimun’s companion in chambers, Mr. Cassidy, 
was a native of the ncighbourmg kingdom of Ireland, and engaged in 
literary pursuits in this country. A merry, shreivd, silent, obseiwant 
little man, he, unlike some of his compatriots, always knew how to make 
both ends meet ; feared no man alive in the character of a dun ; and out 
of small earnings managed to transmit no snuill comforts and subsidies to 
old parents living somewhere in Munster. Of Cassidy’s friends was 
I'hnucane, now editor of the J^all Mall Gazette ; he inariied the widow of 
the late eccentric mid gifted Captain Shandon, and Cass, himself was the 
liishionablo coi respondent of the Gazette, chronicling the marriages, deaths, 
births, dinner-parties of the, nobility. These Irish gentlemen knew other 
Irisli gentlemen, connected with other newspapers, who formed a little 
literary society. Tliey assembled at each other’s rooms, and at haunts 
where social pleasure was to be purchased at no dear rate. Philip Firmin 
was known to many of them before his misfortunes occurred, and when 
thcic was gold m plenty in his pocket, and never-failing applause for his 
songs. 

When Pendennis and his friends wrote in this newspaper, it was 
impertinent enough, and many men must have heard the writers laugh 
at the airs which they occasionally thought proper to assume. The tone 
which they took amused, annoyed, tickled, was popular. It was con- 
tinued, and, of coui-se, caricatured by their successors. They worked 
ior very moderate fees: but paid themselves by impertinence, and the 
Satisfaction of assailing their betters. Three or four persons were reserved 
from their abuse ; but somebody was sure every week to be tied up at 
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their post, and the public made sport of the victim’s contortions. The 
writers were obscure barristers, ushers, and college men, but th(>y had 
omniscience at their pen’s end, and were ready to lay down the law on 
any given subject — to teach any man his business, were it a bishop in 
his pulpit, a Minister in his place in the House, a captain on his quarter- 
deck, a tailor on his shopboard, or a jockey in his saddle. 

Since those coaly days of the Pall Mall GazeMe, when old Shandon 
wielded his truculent tomahaAvk, and Messis. W — rr — ngt — n and 
P — ^nd-— nn — a folloAved him in the war-path, the Gazette had passed 
through several hands; and the victims who were immolated by the 
editors of to-day w'ere very likely the objects of the best puffery of the last 
dynasty. To be flogged in Avhat was your oAvn schoolrobm — ^that, surely, 
is a queer sensation ; and when my Jleport Avas published on the decay of 
the staling- wax trade in the three kingdoms (oAving to the prevalence of 
gummed envelopes, — as you may see in that masterly document), I was 
horsed up and smartly Avhippcd in the Gazette by some of ihc rods which 
had come out of pickle since my time. Was not good Dr. Guillotin 
executed by his own neat inATiition ? I don’t know who was the Moii'^ieur 
Samson Avho operated on me ; but have always had my idea that Digges, 
of Corpus, Avas the man to wliom iny flagellation was entrusted. His 
father keeps a ladica’-school at Hiickncy ; but tlieie is an air of fashion in 
everything which Digges writes, and a chivalrous conservatism which 
makes mo pretty certain that D. Avas my scarifier. All this, however, is 
naught. Let us turn away from the authors private griefs and egotisms 
to those of the hero of the story. 

Does any one remember the appearance some twenty years ago of a 
little book called I'rumpet Calls — a book of songs and poetry, dedicated 
to his brother oflicers by Cornet Canlerton? Ilis trumpet was very 
tolerably melodious, and the cornet played some small airs on it with 
some little grace and skill. But this poor Canterton belonged to the Life 
Guards Green, and Philip Firniin would have liked to have the ’.ves of 
one or tAvo troops at least of that corps. Entering into Jlr. Cassidy’s 
room, Philip found the little volume. He set to work to exterminate 
Canterton. He rode him doAvn, tramidcd over his face and carcase, 
knocked the Trumpet Calls and all the teeth out of the trumpeter's throat. 
Never was such a smasliing artic-Ie as he wrote. And Mugford, Mr. Cas- 
sidy’s chief and owner, who likes ahvays to have at least one man served 
up and hashed small in the Pall Mull Gazette j happened at this very 
juncture to have no other victim ready in his larder. Philip’s review 
appeared there in print. He rushed off with immense glee to West- 
minster, to show us his performance. Nothing must content him but to 
give a dinner at Greenwich on his success. Oh, Philip 1 We wished thait 
this had not been his first fee ; and that sober law bad given it to hivi| 
and not the graceless and fickle muse vnth whom be bad been flirUng. 
For, truth to say, eertain wise old beads which wagged over bis perftin&« 

anoe could see but little merit in it His style was oowae|bia wit clutnigr 
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and savage. Never mind characterizing either now. He han seen the 
error of hie ways, and divorced with the muse whom he never ought to 
have wooed. 

The shrewd Cassidy not only could not write himself, but knew he could 
not — or, at lea.st, pen more than a plain paragraph, or a brief sentence to 
tlie point, but said he would carry this paper to his chief. “ Ilis Excel- 
lency ’’ was the nickname by which this chief was called by his familiars. 
IMugford — Frederick Mugford was his real name — and putting out of sight 
that little defect in his character, that he committed a systematic literary 
murder once a week, a more woithy, good-natured little murderer did not 
live, lie came of the old school of the press. Like French marshals, he 
liad risen from the ranks, and retained some of the manners and oddities of 
the private soldier. A new race of writers had grown up since he 
enlisted as a printer’s boy — men of the world, with the manners of other 
gentlemen. Mugford never professed the least gentility. He knew that 
his young men laughed at his peculiarities, and did not care a fig for their 
pcom. As the knife with which he conveyed his victuals to his moutli 
went down his throat at the plenteou.s banquets which he gave, he saw liis 
young friends wince and wonder, and lather relished their surprise. 
'Diose lips never cared in the least about placing his It a in right 
places. They used bad language with great freedom — (to hear him 
bullying a printing office was a wonder of eloquence) — but they betrayed 
no secrets, and the words which they uttered you might trust. He had 
belonged to two or three parties, and had respected tliem all. When he 
went to the Under-Secrctiiry’s office he was never kept waiting ; and once 
or twice Mrs. Mugford, who governed him, ordered him to attend the 
Saturday reception of the Ministers’ ladies, where he might be seen, with 
dirty hands, it is true, but a richly embroidered waistcoat and fancy satin 
tic. His heart, however, was not in these entertainments. I have heard 
him say that he only came because Mrs. M. would have it ; and he frankly 
owned that he “ would rather ave a pipe, and a drop of something ot, 
than all your ices and rubbish.” 

Mugford had a curious knowledge of what was going on in the world, 
and of the affairs of countless people. When Cass, brought Philip’s article 
lo his Excellency, and mentioned the author’s name, Mugford showed 
himself to be perfectly familiar with the histories of Philip and his father. 
“ The old chap has nobbled the young fellow’s money, almost every shilling 
of it, I he.ar. Knew he never would carry on. His discounts would have 
killed any man. Seen Lis paper about this ten year. Young one is a 
gentleman — passionate fellow, hawhaw fellow, but kind to the poor. 
Father never was a gentleman, with all his fine airs and fine waistcoats. 
I don’t set up in that line myself, Cc^., but 1 tell you 1 know ’em when I 
see ’em.” 

Philip had friends and priyate patrons whose influence was great with 
the Mugford family, and of whom he little knew. Every year Mrs. Mi 
was in the haMt of contributing a Mugford to the world. She wag on« «f 
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Mrs. Brandoii’a most regular clients; and year after year, almoit from 
his first arrival in London, Kidley, the painter, had been engaged 
portrait painter to this worthy family. Philip and his illness; Philip and 
his horses, splendours, and entertainments; Philip and his lamentable 
downfall and ruin, had formed the subject of many an interesting talk 
between Mrs. Mugford and her friend, the Little Sister; and as we know 
Caroline’s infatuation about the young fellow, we may suppose that his 
good qualities lost nothing in the description. When that article in the 
Pall Mall Gazette appeared, Nurse Brandon took the omnibus to Haver- 
stock Hill, where, ns you know, Mugford had his villa; — arrived at 
Mrs. Mugford’s, Gazette in hand, and had a long and delightful conversa- 
tion with that lady. Mrs. Brandon bought I don’t know how many 
copies of that Pall Mall Gazette. She now asked for it repeatedly in her 
walks at sundry ginger-beer shojis, and of all sorts of newsvendors. I 
have heard that when the Miigfords first purchased the Gazette, Mri>. M. 
used to drop bills from her pony-chaise, and distribute placards setting 
forth the excellence of the journal. “We keep our carriage, but we ain’t 
above our business, Brandon,’’ that good lady would say. And the 
business prospered under the management of these worthy folks ; and the 
pony-chaise unfolded into a noble barouche; and the pony increased and 
multiplied^ and beonnie a pair ofhoises ; and there was not a richer piece 
of gold-lace round any coachman’s hat in London than now decorated 
John, wlio liad grown wutli the growth of his master’s fortunes, and drove 
the chariot in which his w'orthy enijiloyers rode on the away to Hamp- 
stead, honour, and pro.sperity. 

“All this pitching into the poet is very well, you know, Cassidy,” 
says Mugford to his subordinate. “ It’s like shooting a butterfly with a 
blunderbuss ; but if Firmin likes that kind of sport, I don’t mind. 
There won’t be any difficulty about taking his copy at our place. Tlu‘ 
duchess knows another old woman who is a friend of his" (“ the diicJiess,” 
was the title which Mr. Mugford was in the playful habit of conierring 
upon his wife.) “ It’s my belief young F. had better slick to the law, and 
leave the writing rubbish alone. But he knows his own affairs best, and, 
mind you, the duchess i.s detei mined we shall give him a helping hand.” 

Once, in the days of his prosperity, and in J. J.’s company, Pliilipliad 
visited Mrs. Mugford and her family — circumstance which the gentleman 
had almost forgotten. I’he painter and his friend were taking a Sunday 
walk, and came upon Mugford’s pretty cottage and garden, and were 
hospitably entertained there by the owners of tlie place. It has disap- 
peared, and the old garden has long since been covered by terraces and 
villas, and Mugford and Mrs. M., good souls, where are they ? But the 
lady thought slie had never seen such a fine-looking young fellow as 
Philip; cast about in her mind which of her little female Mugfurda 
should marry him ; and insisted upon offering her gnest champagne. 
Poor Phil ! So, you see, whilst, perhaps, he was rather pluming himaelf 
upon his literary talents, and imagining that he was a clever iellow, ho 
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was only the object of a job on the part of two or three good folka^ who 
knew his history, and compassionated his misfortunes. 

Mugford recalled himself to Philip’s recollection, when they met aiter 
the appearance of Mr. Phil’s first performance in the Gazette. If he still 
took a Sunday walk, Hampstead way, Mr. M. requested him to remember 
that there was a slice of beef and a gloss of wine at the old shop. 
Philip remembered it well enough now : the ngly room, the ugly family, 
the kind worthy people. Ere long he learned what had been Mrs, Bran> 
don’s connection with them, and the young man’s heart was soflcncd and 
grateful as he thought how this kind, gentle creature had been able to 
befriend him. She, we may be sure, was not a little proud of her 
protege. I believe she grew to fancy that the whole newspaper was 
written by Philip. She made her fund parent read it aloud as she 
worked. Mr. Ridley, senior, pronounced it was remarkable fine, really 
now ; without, I think, entirely comprehending the meaning of the senti- 
ments winch Mr. Gann gave forth in his rich loud voice, and often 
dropping asleep in his chair during this sermon. 

Ill the autumn, Mr. Firmin’s fiiends, Mr. and Mrs. Pendennis, selected 
the nunantic seaport town of Boulogne for their holiday residence ; and 
having roomy quarters in the old town, wc gave Mr, Philip an invitation 
to pay us a visit whenever he could tear himself away from literature 
and law. He came in high spiiits. He amused us by imitations and 
descriptions of his new proprietor and master, Mr. Mugford — ^his blunders, 
his bad language, his good heart. One day, Mugford expected a cele- 
brated literaiy character to dinner, and Philip and Cassidy were invited 
to meet him. The great man wiw iU, and was unable to come. “ Don’t 
dish up the side-dishes,” called out Mugford to his cook, in the hearing 
of his other guests. “ Mr. Lyon ain’t a coming.” They dined quite 
sufiiciently without the side-dishes, and were perfectly cheerful in the 
absence of the lion. Mugford patronized his young men with amusing 
good-nature. “ Firmin, cut the goose for the duchess, wiU you ? Cass, 
can’t say Bo ! to one, he can’t. Ridley, a little of the stufiing. it’ll make 
your hair curl.” And Plulip w'aa going to imitate a frightful act with the 
cold steel (with which I have said Philip’s master used to convey food 
to his mouth), but our dear innocent third daughter uttered a shriek 
of terror, which caused him to drop the dreadful weapon. Our darling 
little Florence is a nervous child, and the sight of an edged tool causes 
her anguish, ever since our darling little Tom nearly cut his thumb off 
with his father’s razor. 

Our main amusement in this delightful place was to look at the sea-sick 
landing from the steamers ; and one day, as we witnessed this pheno- 
menon, Philip sprang to the ropes which divided us from the arriving 
passengers, and with a cry of “ How do you do, general ? ” greeted a 
yellow-faced gentleman, who started back, and, to my thinking, seemed 
but iU inclined to reciprocate Philip’s friendly greeting. The general 
was fluttered, no doubt, by the bustle and interruptions inoideotal to the 
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Idhding. A pallid lady, the partner of hia existence probably, was calling 
out, “ Noof et doo domostiques, Doo 1 ” to the sentries who kept the line, 
and who seemed little interested by Uiis family news. A governess, a tall 
young lady, and several more male and female children, followi^ the pale 
lady, who, as I thought, looked strangely frightened when the gentleman 
addressed as general communicated to her Philip’s name. “ Is that him ? ” 
said the lady in questionable grammar ; and the tall young lady turned 
a pair of large eyes upon the individual designated as “ him,” and showed 
a pair of dank ringlets, out of which the envious-sea-nympha had shaken 
all the curl. 

The general turned out to be General Baynes; the pale lady was 
Mrs. General B. ; the tall young lady was Miss Charlotte Baynes, the 
general’s eldest child ; and the other six, forming nine, or “ noof,” in all, 
as Mrs. General B. said, were the other members of the Baynes family. 
And here I may as well say why the general looked alarmed on seeing 
Philip, and why the general’s lady frowned at him. In action, one of the 
bravest of men, in common life General Baynes was timorous and weak. 
Specially he was afraid of Mrs. General Baynes, who ruled him with a 
vigorous authority. As Philip’s trustee, he had allowed Philip’s father 
to make away with the boy’s money. lie learned with a ghastly terror 
that he was answerable for his own remibsness and want of care. For a 
long while he did not dare to tell his comnmnder-in-chief of this dreadful 
penalty which was hanging over him. When at last he ventured upon 
this confession, I do not envy him tlie scene which must have ensued 
between liim and his commanding officer. The morning after the fatal 
confession, when the children assemblcxl for breakfast and prayers, Mrs. 
Baynes gave their young ones their porridge : she and Charlotte poured 
out the tea and coffee for the elders, and then addressing her eldest son 
Ochterlony, she said, “ Ocky, iny boy, the general has annoimced a 
charming piece of news this morning.” 

“ Bought that pony, sir ? ” says Ocky. 

Oh, what jolly fun ! ” says Moira, the second son. 

“ Dear, dear papa ! what’s the matter, and why do you look so ? ” 
cries Charlotte, looking behind her father’s paper. 

That guilty man would fain have made a shrotid of his Morning 
Herald. He would have flung the sheet over his whole body, and lain 
hidden there from all eyes. 

“ The fun, my dears, is that your father is ruined ; that’s the fun. 
Eat your porridge now, little ones. Charlotte, pop a bit of butter in 
Garrick’s porridge ; for you mayn’t have any to-morrow.” 

Oh, gammon,” cries Moira. 

“You’ll soon sec whether it is gammon or not, sir, when you’ll be 
starving, sir. Your father has ruined us — and a very pleasant morning’s 
work, I am sure.” 

And sire calmly rubs the nose of her youngest child who is near her, 
and too young, and innocent, and oar^leis, perhaps, of the world's oensuro 
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as yet to keep ia a stiict cleanliness Her own dear little snub nose and 
dappled cheeks. 

“ We are only ruined, and shall be starving soon, my dears, and if the 
general baa bought a pony — as I dare he has; he is quite capable of 
buying a pony when we are starving — tlio best thing we can do is to cat 
the pony. M'Grigor, don’t laugh. Starvation is no laughing mattir. 
When we were at Dumdum, in ’36, we ate some dolt. Don’t you 
remember Jobber’s colt — Jubber of the Horse Artillery, gcneml ? Never 
tasted anything more tender in all my life. Charlotte, take Jany’s hands 
out of the marnialade I We are all ruined, my dears, as sure as our name 
is B.iynes,” Thus did the mother of the family prattle on in the midst of 
her little ones, and announce to them the dreadful news of impending 
Btai ration. “General Baynes, by his carelessness, had allowed Dr. Firmin 
to make away with the money over which the general had been set as 
sentinel. Philip might recover from the trustee, and no doubt would. 
Perhaps be would not press his claim ? My dear, what can you expect 
from the son of such a father ? Depend on it, Charlotte, no good fruit 
can come from a stock like that. The son is a bad one, the father is a bad 
one, and your father, poor dear soul, is not fit to be trusted to walk the 
street without some one to keep him from tumbling. Why did I allow 
him to go to town without me ? Wc were (juartered at Colchester then : and 
I could not move on account of your brother M‘Giigor. ‘Baynes,* I 
said to your father, ‘ as sure as I let you go away to town without me, 
you will come to mischief.’ And go he did, and come to mischief he 
did. And through his folly I and my poor children must go and beg our 
bread in the streets — I and my seven poor, robbed, penniless little ones. 
Oh, it’s cruel, cruel ! " 

Indeed, one cannot fancy a more dismal prospect for this worthy 
mother and wife than to see her children without provision at the com- 
mencement of their lives, and her luckless husband robbed of his life’s 
earnings, and ruined just when he was too old to work. 

What was to become of them? Now poor Charlotte thouglit, with 
pangs of a keen remorse, how idle she had been, and how she had snubbed 
her governesses, and how little slie knew, and how badly she played the 
piano. Oh, neglected opportunities! Oh, remorse, now the time was 
past and irrecoverable 1 Does any young lady read this who, perchance, 
ought to be doing her lessons ? My dear, lay down the story book at 
once. Go up to your schoolroom, and practise your piano for two hours 
this moment; so that you may be prepared to support your &mily, 
should ruin in any case fail upon you. A great girl of sixteen, I pity 
Charlotte Baynes’ feelings of anguish. She can’t write a very good 
hand ; she can scarcely answer any question to speak of in any educa- 
tional books ; her pianoforte playing is very, very so-so indeed. If she ia 
to go out and get a living for the family, how, in the name of goodness, ia 
she to aet about it ? What are they to do with the boys, and the money 
that haa been put away fi>r OohMony when he gpea to college, and tor 
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Moira’s commission ? “ Why, we can’t afford to keep them at Dr. Pybus’i^ 
where they were doing so well ; and they were ever so much better msd 
more gentlemanlike than Colonel Chandler’s boys ; and to lose the anc^ 
will break Moira’s heart, it will. And the little ones, my little blue-eyed 
Carrick, and rny darling Jany, and my Mary, that I nursed almost 
miraculously out of her scarlet fever. God help them ! God help us all I” 
thinks the poor fnother. No wonder that her nights are wakeful, and her 
heart in a tumult of alarm at the idea of the impending danger. 

And the father of the family ? — ^the stout old general whose battles 
and campaigns are over, who has come home to rest his war-worn limbs, 
and make his peace with Heaven ere it calls him away— what must be his 
ieelinga when he thinks that he has been entrapped by a villain into 
committing an imprudence, which makes his children penniless and him- 
self dishonoured and a beggar ? When he found what Dr. Firmin had 
done, and how h(^ had been cheated, lie went away, aghast, to his lawyer, 
who could give him no help. Philip’s mother’s trustee w^as answerable to 
Philip for his property. It had been stolen through Paynes’ own carelessness, 
and the law bound him to replace it. General Baynes’ man of business 
could not help him out of his perplexity at all ; and I hope my worthy 
reader is not going to be too angry with the general for what I own he 
did. You never would, iny dear sir, I know. No power on earth would 
induce ?/ou to depart one inch from the path of rectitude ; or, liaving done 
an act of imprudence, to shrink from bearing the consequence. Tlie 
long and short of the matter is, that poor Baynes and his wife, after 
holding agitated, stealthy councils together — alter believing that every 
strange ftice they saw was a bailiff’s coming to arrest them on Philip’s 
account — after horrible days of remorse, misery, guilt — I say the long 
and the short of the matter was, that these poor people determined to run 
away. They would go and hide themhelves anywhere — in an impene- 
trable pine forest in Norway — ^up an inaccessible mountain in Switzerland. 
Tliey would change their names; dye their mustachios and h.mcst old 
white hair ; fly with their little ones aw'ay, away, away, out of the reach 
of Itiw and Philip ; and the first flight lands them on Boulogne Pier, and 
there is Mr. Philip holding out his hand and actually jiycing them as they 
got out of the steamer I Eyeing them ? It is the eye of Heaven that is on 
those criminals. Holding out his hand to them 7 It is the hand of fate that 
is on their wretched shoulders. No wonder they shuddered and turned 
pale. That which I took for sea-sickness, I am sorry to say was a guilty 
conscience : and where is the steward, iiiy dear friends, who can relievo 
us of that 7 

As this party came staggering out of the Custom-house, poor Baynes 
still found Philip’s hand stretched out to catch hold of him, and saluted 
him with a ghastly cordiality. These are your children, general| 
and this is Mrs. Baynes 7 ” says Pbilip,^ smiling, and taking off bis 
hat. ^ 

** Oh, yes 1 I’m Mrs. General Bayu^ ” says the poor woman ; ** and 
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tiies&^aVe the cbildren^yeti, yea. Charlotte, this is Mr. Finoin, of 
yrhom you have heard us speak ; and these are my boys, Moira and 
Oahterlony.” 

« I have had the honour of meeting General Baynes at Old Parr 
Street. Don’t you remember, sir?” says Mr. Pendennis, with great 
affability to the general. 

“ What, another who knows me? ” I daresay the poor wretch thinks; 
and glances of a dreadful meaning pass between the guilty wife and the 
guilty husband. 

“ You are going to stay at any hotel? ” • 

«H6tel des Bains!” “ Hdtcl du Nordl” « mtel d’Angleterre I ” 
here cry twenty commissioners in a breath. 

“Hotel? Oh, yes I That is, we have not made up our minds 
whether we shall go on to-night or whether we sliall stay,” say those 
guilty ones, looking at one another, and then down to the gi’ound ; on 
which one of the children, with a roar, says — 

“ Oh, ma, what a story I You said you’d stay to-night; and I was so 
sick in the beastly boat, and I wortt travel any more 1 ” And tears choke 
his artless utterance. “ And you said Bang to the man who took your 
keys, you know you did,” resumes the innocent, as soon aa he can gasp a 
further remark. 

“ Who told you to speak ? ” cried mamma, giving the hoy a shake. 

“ This is the way to the Hotel des Bains,” says Philip, making Miss 
Baynes another of his best bows. And Miss Baynes makes a curtsey, and 
her eyes look up at the handsome young man — large brown honest eyes 
in a comely round lace, on eaeli side of which depend two straight wisps 
of brown hair that were linglcts when they left Folkestone a few hours 
since. 

“ Oh, I say, look at those women with the short petticoats ! and 
wooden shoes, by George I Oh! it’s jolly, ain’t it?” cries one young 
gentleman. 

“ By George, there's a man with earrings onl There is, Ocky, upon 
my word! ” calls out another. And the elder boy, turning round to his 
father, points to some soldiers. “ Did you ever see such little beggars? ” 
he says, tossing his head up. “ They wouldn’t take such fellows into our 
line.” 

“ I am not at all tired, thank you,” says Charlotte. “ I am accustomed 
to carry him.” I forgot to say that the young lady had one of the 
children asleep on her shoulder ; and another was toddling at her side, 
holding by his sister’s dress, and admiring Mr. Firmin’s whiskers, that 
flamed and curled very luminously and gloriously, like to the ray6 of the 
setting sun. 

“ I am very glad we met, sir,” says Philip, in the most friendly 
maenner, taking leate of the general at the gate of his hotel. “ 1 hope 
you won't g6 away to-morrow, aud that I may eome imd pay my reqteols' 
to Mrs. Baynes.'* Again he that lady with a coup de chaptm* 
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Again he bows to Miss Baynes. She mates a pretty curtsey enough, 
considering that she has a baby asleep on her shoulder. And they enter 
the hotel, the excellent Marie marslialling them to fitting apartments, 
where some of them, I have no doubt, will sleep very soundly. Ho^y' 
much more comfortably might poor Baynes and his wife have slept had 
they knoAvn what were Philip’s feelings regarding them I 

We both admired Charlotte, the tall girl who carried her little 
brother, and around whom the others clung. And we spoke loudly in 
Miss Chailotte’s praises to Mf-s. P«*ndennis, when we joined that lady at 
dinner. In the praise of Mrs. Baynes wa had not a great deal .<4^ say, 
further than that she seemed to take command of the whole exjitdition, 
including the general officei, her husband. 

Thougli Maiie’s beds at the Hotel des Bains aie as comfortable as 
any beds in Europe, you see that admirable chambermaid cannot lay out 
a clean, easy conscience upon the clean, fragrant pillow-case ; and General 
and Mrs. Baynes owned, in after days, that one of the most dreadful 
nights they ever passed was that of their first landing in France. What 
refugee fiom his country can fiy from himself? Railways Avere not as 
yet in that part of France. The general was too poor to fiy with a couple 
of piivatc caniages, which he must have had for his family of “ noof,” lus 
governess, and two seivants. Encumbered with such a tram, his enemy 
would speedily have pursued and ovei taken him. It is a fact that, imme- 
diately after lauding at Lis hotel, he and his commanding officer went off 
to see when they could get places for — never mind the name of tlic plaec 
W'here they really thought of taking refuge. They never told, but Mrs. 
General Baynes had a sister, Mrs. Major MaeWhirter (married to MacW. 
of the Bengal Cavalry), and the sisters loved eacli oilier very affectionately, 
especially by letter, for it must be owned that they quai relied frightfully 
when together; and Mrs. MacWhiitcr never could beiu- that her younger 
sister should be taken out to dinner before her, because she was married 
to a superior officer. Well, their little differences were forgotten »vhen 
the two ladies were apart. The sisters wiote to each other prodigious 
long letters, in which household affairs, tlic children’s puerile diseases, the 
relative prices of veal, eggs, chicken.s, the rent of lodging and houses in 
various places, were fully discussed. And as Mrs. Baynes showed a 
surprising Jciiowljedge of Tours, the markets, rents, clergymen, society 
there, and- as Major and Mrs. Mac. were staying there, I have little doubt, 
for my part, from this and another not unimportant circumstance, that it 
was to that fair city our fugitives were wending their way, when events 
occurred which must now be narrated, and which caused General Baynes 
at the head of his domestic regiment to do what the King of France with 
twenty thousand men is said to have done in old times. 

Philip was greatly interested about the family. The truth is, we 
were all very much bored at Boulogne. We* read the feeblest London 
papers at the reading-room with frantic assiduity. We saw all the boats 
come in : and the da^ was lost when yf6 missed the Folkestone boa^^r 
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the London boat. We consumed much time and absinthe at cafes ; and 
tramped leagues upon that old pier every day. WeU, Philip was at the 
Hdtel des Bains at a very early hour next morning, atid there he saw 
the general, with a woe-w'orn face, leaning on his stick, looking at his 
luggage, as it lay piled in the porte-cochfere of the hotel. There they 
lay, thirty-seven packages in all, including washing-tubs, and a child’s 
India sleeping-cot: and all these packages were ticketed M. le Geneeal 
Baynes, Officieb Anglais, Tours, Tour^vine, France. I say, putting two 
and two togather ; calling to mind Mrs. General's singular knowledge of 
Tour* y and famaliaarity with the place and its prices j remembering 
that her sister Emily— Mrs. Major MaeWhirter, in fact — was there; 
and seeing thirty-seven trunks, bags and portmanteaus, all directed 
“ M. le Q<5n6ral Baynes, Officier Anglais, Tours, Touraine,” am I wrong 
in supposing that Tours was the general’s destination? On the other 
hand, we have the old officer’s declaration to Philip that he did not 
know where he was going. Oh, you sly old man ! Oh, you grey old fox, 
beginning to double and to turn at sixty-seven years of age 1 Well ? 
The general was in retreat, and he did not wish the enemy to know 
upon what lines he was retreating. What is the harm of that, pray? 
Besides, he was under the oiders of his commanding officer, and when 
Mrs. Gerieial gave her orders, T should have liked to see any officer of 
hers disobey. 

“What a pyramid of portmanteaus I You are not thinking of moving 
to-day, general ? ’’ says Philip. 

“It is Sunday, sir,” says the general; which you will perceive was 
not answering the question ; but, in truth, except for a very great emer- 
gency, the good general would not travel on that day. 

“ I hope the ladies slept well after their windy voyage.” 

“Thank you. My wife is an old sailor, and lias made two voyages 
out and home to India.” Here, you understand, the old man is again 
eluding his interlocutoi-’s artless queries. 

“ I should like to have some talk with you, sir, when you arc free,” 
continues Pliilip, not having leisure as yet to be surprised at the other’s 
demeanour. 

“ There are other days besides Sunday for talk on business,” says that 
pite'ouB sly-boots of an old officer. Ah, conscience ! conscience ! Twenty- 
four Sikhs, sword in hand, two dozen Pindarries, Mahrattas, Ghoorkas, 
what you please— that old man felt that he would rather have met them 
than Philip’s unsuspecting blue eyes. These, however, now lighted up 
with rather an angry, “Well, sir, as you don’t talk business on Sunday, 
may 1 call on yon to-morrow morning.” 

And wliat advantage had the poor old fellow got by all this doubling 
and hesitaling and artfulness? — a respite until to-morrow morning I 
Another niglit of horrible wakefulness and hopeless guilt, and Philip 
waiting ready the next morning with his little bill, and “ Please pay me 
the thirty thousand which my father spent and you owe me. Please turn 
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Out into the streets ivith your wife and family, and beg and starve Have 
the goodness to -hand me out your last rupee Be kind enough to sell 
your children’s clothes and your wife s jewels, and hand over the pioceeda 
to me I’ll call to-morrow Bye, bye ” 

* Here theie came tripping over the marble pavement of the hall ot the 
hotel a tall young lady in a brown silk dicss and rich curling ringlets 
&lhng upon hei fair young neck — ^beautiful brown curling ringlets, voas 
comprenez, not wisps of moisti ned hair, and a broad clear forehead, and 
two honest eyes shining below it, and cheeks not pale ap' they were 
yesterday; and lips ledder still, and she says, “Papa, papa, wen’t you 

come to bicakfast ? The tea is ’* What the precise state of thetea is I 

don’t know — none of us evci shall — ^for hue she saj-s, “ Oh, Mi Fiimin I ” 
and makes a curtsey 

To which icmark Philip leplud, “Miss Baynes, I hope you are veiy 
well this morning, and not the woise foi yostei lay’s rough weather.” 

“I am quite well, thank you,” w is Miss Baynes’ instant reply The 
answer was not witty, to be sui e , but I don’t know that undci the cir- 
cumstances she could have said ariythiiig more appropiiate Indeed, 
nevei was a pleasanter picture of health and good-humour than the young 
lady presented a diffeienct luoic pliasantto note than Miss Chiilotte’s 
face pale from the steamboat on Saturd ly, and sliming, losy, happy, and 
innocent in the cloudless bibbath mom 


“ A Madame, 

“ Madame le Major MaeWliiitei, 

“ k lours, 

“ louiaine, 

“ France 

“ Tintcllciie’i, Boulogne sur-Mer^ 

“ DEABEfaT Emily, “ Wednesday, August 24, lb — . 

“ AiiLu suflciing more diiadjullyiw the two houis passage worn 
Folkestone to tins place than 1 havcAn lour pasisages out and home from 
India, except in that teinblc stem off the Cape, m beptimbei, 1824, 
when I eertnnly did sufici most eiuellj on board that hoinblc troop- 
ship, we reached this place last batuidiy evening, having d full deter- 
mination to proceed immediately on oui loute Now, you will peieeivc 
that our minds are changed We found this place pleasant, and the 
lodgings besides most neat, comfoi table, and well found in everything, 
more reasonable than you proposed to get for us at Toms, which I am told 
also IS damp, and might bring on the jungle fever again Owing 

to the hooping-CDUgh having ]ust been m the house, which, praised be 
mercy, all my deal ones have had if, including dear baby, who is quite well 
through It, and locommended sea air, we got this house moie reasonalle 
than pnees you me ntion at Tours A whole house little room for two boys , 
nursery, nice little room for Chailottc, and a denfoi the genet al I don’t 
know how ever we should have brought our party safe all the way to 
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Tours. Thirty-seven articles of luggage, and Miss Flixby, who announced 
herself as perfect French governess, acquired at Paris — ^perfect, hut per- 
fectly useless. She can’t understand the French people when they speak 
to her, and goes about the house in a most bewildering way. I am the 
interpreter ; poor Charlotte is much too timid to speak when 1 am by. I 
have rubbed up the old French which we learned at Chiswick at Miss 
Pinkerton’s ; and I find my Hindostanee of great help: which I use it when 
we are at a loss for a word, and it answers extiemely well. We pay for 
lodgings, the whole house ■ francs per month. Butchers’ meat and 
poultjy plentiful but dear, A grocer in tlie Grande Eue sell excellent 
wine at fifteenpence per bottle; and gioccries pretty much at English 
pi ices. Mr. Blowman at the Euglisli chaptl of the Tintelleries has a fine 
voice, and appears to bo a most excellent clergyman. I have heard him 
only once, however, on Sunday evening, when I was so agitated and so 
unhappy in my mind that 1 own I took little note of his sermon. 

“ The cause of that agitation yon know^ having imparted it to you in 
my letters of July, June, and 24th of May, ult. My poor simple, guileless 
Baynes was tiustee to Mrs. Dr. Finnin, before she married that most un- 
principled man. Wlu n we were at home lust, and exchanged to the 120th 
from the 99th, my poor husband was inveigled by the horrid man into 
signing a paper which put the doctor in possession of all his wife's pro- 
pet fy ; wheic.is Charles thought he was only signing a power of attorney, 
enabling him to leceivo his son’s dividends. Dr. F., q/ler the most 
atrocious deceit, forgery, and cnminnhty of every kind, fled the country ; 
and Hunt and Peglcr, our soluitois, informed us that the general was 
answerable for the wukednes^ of this miscreant. He is so weak that he has 
been many and many times on the point of going to young Mr. F. and 
giving up evetythmq. Tt was onl}^ by my piaycra, by my romtmnds, that 
I have been enabled to keep him quiet ; and, indeed, Emily, the effort 
has almost killed him. Biandy lej^eateuly 1 was obliged to administer on 
the dreadful night of our airi\al heie. 

*‘For the fast person w'c met on landing was Mr. Philip Firrain, 
with a pert fi tend oj Iiis, !Mr. Pondciinis, whom I don’t at all like, though 
his wife is an annable peison like Emma Fletcher of the IIoisc Aitillciy ; 
not with Emma’s style, however, but still amiable, and disposed to be 
most civil. Ch.iilottc has taken a great fancy to hi>r, as she always docs 
to every new person. Well, fincy our state on lauding, when a young 
gentleman calls out, ‘How do you do, general?’ and turns out to be 
Mr. Firmin 1 1 thought I bhould have lost Charles in the night. I have 
seen him befoie going into action as calm, and sleep and smile as sweet, as 
any babe. It was all I could do to keep up his courage : and, but for me, 
but for my prayers, but fo’* my agonies, 1 think he would have jumped 
out of bed, and gone to Mr. F. that night, and said, ‘ Take everything 
I have.’ 

“ The young man I owm has behaved in the most honourable way. He 
came to sec us before brealfast on Sunday, when the poor general was 
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so ill that I thought he would have fainted over his tea. lie was too ill 
to go to church, where I went alone, with my dear ones, having, as I own, 
but very small comfort in the sermon : but oh, Emily, fancy, on our 
return, when I went into our room, I found my general on bis knees with 
his Church service before him, crying, crying like a baby 1 You know I 
am hasty in my temper sometimes, and his is indeed an angeVs — and I 
said to him, ‘ Charles Baynes, be a man, and don’t cry like a child ! ' 
‘Ah,’ says he, ‘Eliza, do you kneel, and thank God too; ’ on which I said 
that I thought I did not require instruction in my rehgion from him or 
any* man, except a clergyman, and many of these are hut poor instructors^ 
as you hioiu. 

“ ‘ He has been here,’ says Charles ; when I said, ‘ Who has been 
here ? ’ ‘ That noble young fellow,’ says my general ; ‘ that noble, 

noble Philip Firmin.’ Which noble his conduct I own it has been. 
‘ Whilst you were at church he came again — here into this very room, 
where I was sitting, doubting and despairing, with the Holy Book before 
my eyes, and no comfort out of it. And he said to me, “ General, I 
want to talk to you about my grandfather’s will. You don’t suppose 
that because my father has deceived you and ruined me, I will carry the 
ruin farther, and visit his wrong upon children and innocent people ? ” 
Those were the young man’s words,’ my general said ; and, ‘ oh, Eliza ! ’ 
says he, ‘ what pangs of remorse I felt when I remembered we had used 
hard words about him,’ which I own we had, for his manners are rough 
and haughty, and I have heard things of him which I do believe now 
can’t be true. 

“ All Monday my poor man was obliged to keep his bed with a smart 
attack of his fever. But yesterday he was quite bright and well ngaitij 
and the Pendenms party took Charlotte for a drive, and showed them- 
selves most polite. She reminds me of Mrs. Tom Fletcher of the Horse 
Artillery, but that I think I have mentioned before. My paper is full ; 
and with our best to MaeWhirter and the children, I am always iny 
dearest Emily’s alFectioiiate sister, 


“Eliza Batnes.’ 
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ii. 

In an Article publifehc^ in this Magazine last month, an attempt was made 
to show on general groniida the groimdleRanea? of the feara entertained 
by many persons that morality might bo injjired if a science of history 
were constructed. Such speculations must always wear a somcwHiat 
abstract character, however solid the inferences drawn from them may be. 
The conclusions to which they point ate strikingly confirmed, and may, 
perhap'i, be more easily accejtled when the subject is set in anotlier light. 
If wo wish to see what would bo the relation of a science of history to 
morality, we are not confined to speculation on the subject. Two branches 
of knowledge relating to human action have been thrown into what may 
not improperly be called a scientific shape, so that their result on the 
lie(‘dom and morality of the classes of actions to which they relate can 
be tested by direct obscrv.ation ; and though the study of history cannot 
be said as yet to have been reduced to the shape of a science, sulEcicnt 
progress towards such a result has been already made to enable us to form 
an accurate judgment as to the shape which the future science, if it is 
ever constructed, may he expected to assume, and the degree of influence 
which it will exercise. 

The alarm excited on the subject is, no doubt, due principally to the 
general want of distinct notions which pievails even amongst educated people 
as to the nature and limits of scientific certainty. An attcm2:)t 'wup made in 
the former article to show that, even in the case of the most exact sciences, 
this certainty is both negative and hypothetical : negative, iii leaving out 
of consideration whatever is not piovcd to exist; hypothetical, amongst 
other things, as to the permanence of the conclusions at which it arrives. 
In applied mathematics, these limitations are not sensibly felt. The scale 
of the operations to whicli tliey relate is so vast, and the principles W’hich 
they establish aie so plain and wide, that they imiircss the imagination 
with a notion in reality altogether unfounded, that they form collectively 
an exhaustive system of eternal unqualified truth. In reality, wo never 
can be sure that our knowledge even on these points is complete, and still 
less that the truths which we have reached are permanent. All that w'e 
ran say is, that for all practical pnrpo.ses we must neglect the possibility 
that our knowledge is limited, or that its discoveries are transient, because 
■we have no cvidi'ncc to the contrary. When, however, soientific 
processes are applied to more complicated subjects, the real nature ot 
scientific certainty makes itself felt; and tlie fact that science is not a 
self- existing, overruling power, but a mere classification deyiised to enable 
the minds w'hich conceive ft to understand the phenomena to whioh it 
applies, assumes greater prominence. 
yoL. IV.— HO. 19. 
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This is especially the case in the only branches of knowledge relating 
to human actions which can be called sciences even by courtesy. The 
form which they always assutne may be thus expressed : “ If men wish 
for such and such objects, tliey must act in such and such a manner.” 
“If society is constituted upon such and such principles, individuals or 
associations will have such and such powers.” Whether men will luu c 
such wishes, with what degree of energy they will try to attain them, 
wdicther or no it will be wise for them to try to attain them at the expense 
of jifli’tieular consequences, and the like, arc separate questions, which 
must be separately considered if anything like system aud clearness is to 
be aimed at in the study of human affairs. 

It is this necessity for dividmg subjects into their difl^nt brnnebes 
which gives scientific inquiries thoir specific clinracler, and Which mnkes 
their adaptation to human affairs unjiopular. People in general are so 
little accustomed to think over their conduct in an exhaustive manner 
that when they see a subject treated exclusively on one principle before 
any other is applied to it, they are alino'^t always led to bedieve that those 
who do 80 mean to deny that it ought to be considered ndth reference 
to any otlier, Nolhing, for example, is so common as to bear polilical 
econonusls charged vMtb coldness and selfishness, andl^afniists or lawyeis 
with immorality ; chkiges winch are usually as Well and as ill founded as 
the cliaipe that the oflicois of the Census, who only count tlic number ol 
the people, are indifferent to every other consideration about them except 
their iiumher. 

Of the studies in question, statistics is undouhledly the simplest, and 
is also the most iinpressue, id ordinary obstuvers. Fiuv thinn-s e.in afhet 
the imagination more powcifully than to be told that there is a reience 
by wbieh men aie enabled to predict wilhin excec'dingly narrow liiiiils 
how many persons will misdinet their letters on a given day; how 
many eiiurs an honest clerk null make in a complicated f'""ount; how 
many muiders will be committed in the course of the y , and what 
proportion of the murderers avi 11 use poison, daggers, or fire-aims. Illus- 
trations of tlie .sfiancre results which statistical inquiry produces are so 
numerous and hO well known, that it is ne«‘dless 1o detail them. The 
really important thing is to aseeudain what the povrer of making such 
predictions provis as to the fieedom and morality of human conduct. 

Ileasons were given in our last month’.s article lor the opinion that 
regularity and freedom of actum were so far fmm being inconsistent, that 
Ihoie is ground to believe that all conduct is regular, and might be pre- 
dicted by an omniscient observer, though there is concIusi\e evidouee of 
the 1‘act that all humau actions properly bo called are not only voluntaiy 
but also free. Statistics, when closely examined, will be found not to prove, 
tliongh of course they are consistent with, even this abstract regularity — 
the possibility, that is, that an omniscient oJj|^ervcr might predict every 
act of every individual. They are the science not of omniscient, but ol 
ignorant and limited observers ; and they ate based^ though it liiey appeitt 
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pAmdozieal to say go, on tha hypotbesk that it la impaiiible fbt* ihoM laho 
collect them to predict ho\r any individual vrlU act under given ciroum- 
stancGB. They calculate the general remilt of huinan aOtiema as If each 
action, separately considered, Vrere incapable Of being predicted ; and if it 
were incapable of being predicted even by omnisoicnoe, that is, if human 
action If ere free even in that false sense rf the word which mokes irregu- 
larity essential to fi'cedom, statistics would be just as true aS they are now. 

In asserting the frcedohi of human conductj no one ever meant more 
than this — that if ciicumstances present an alternative to a man, he has it 
in his power to choose cither branch of it, and that he himself determines 
which branch he will choose ; for example, if he is ftl ti place where four 
roads meet, he can take either of them, or stand Still Where he is. Sup- 
pose, then, that a number of men were absolutely ftw to choose either of 
two balls out of a bag, but were obliged to take one of them. They 
might take either, and an observer who knew nothing whatever of what 
was passing in their minds would say that it was an even chance which 
of the two each man would take ; in other Words, that his (the observer’s) 
mind had no reason to BU])pose that he would take one rather than 
the other. If, however, he observi d them making their choice on ten 
thousand '^ncccssive occasions, and found that on nine thousand occasions 
tlie black, and on one thousand the white, ball was chosen, any onf 
would lay or take nine to one that the black ball 'would be chCSeli oil 
any given occasion. Yet, by the supposition each man is free to take 
which he pleases, and it is impossible ior any one, even if omniscient, to 
foretell 'wliich he -will take. This simple illustration contains the essen- 
tial priticiido of all statistics. Ilow'cver complicated they may be, and 
how ever gi eat may be the confidence with which Ihcir conclusions are 
relied on, they piove nothing whatever as to the causes of human action. 
Tluy arc simply a numerical expression of the state of the observer’s 
expectations. Two familiar cases illustiatc this to perfection — betting on 
a lacc, and speculating for a rise nr fall on the Stock Exchange. A horse’s 
chance of winning the Derby is not impiovcd in the least degree by liis 
becoming the favourite. lie becomes the fhvourite because his backers 
think his chance is improved. War or revolution are not more imminent 
because capitalists speculate for a fall. They speculate for a fall because 
they believe war or revolution to be imminent. It is the neglect of these 
Bimijle truths which leads so many persons to substitute the effect Ibr the 
cause, and to suppose that science proves that both nature add man are 
cnblavcd. 

There is, hoWeVer, nnothct and a liibre subtle way bf advancing the 
same doctrine which lequires examination. It is Said, it i$ true, that 
statistical c«ilculations are in themselves nothing more thaft a numeficttl 
sxpicssion of the state of expectation in tho mind which deVisbs them; 
but the correspondence, found by experience to exist between human 

t iioDB and the prediciionf%f statistics, proves sblliething morb. It prbves 
at the same causes in human affairs alwavs nrodude ihb sttmb bffbetii 

2— a 
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that a tegular Bacceasion of cause and efibct prevails in regard to 
i^jpSian conduct as well as in regard to material objects. Taking particular 
vfifllBta'ations, thej would say, you throw a die, and say it is five to 
one that it will not come up a six. You predict that, if you were 
to throw it 600 times, six would come up about 100 times. If you 
make the experiment you will find that this prediction is roughly 
true, and the greater the number of cases to which the test is applied, 
the less will be the divergence between the result and the calculation. 
This experience is entirely independent of the calculation, and its soundness 
is proved by the experience of gaming-houses and insurance offices. 
Fair play being presumed, and there being no reason to suppose that 
any one combination of the cards will present itself rather 
other, the chances are about forty-one to forty in favour of the keeper 
of the rouge-et-noir table against the players. This is, no doubt, nothing 
more than a numerical expression of the ignorance of arithmeticians. 
Experience, however, shows that the keeper of a rouge-et-noir table 
makes his fortune in about tlie time in which, arithmetically spealcing, 
he ou^^t to make it; and docs not this experience (it is urged) prove 
that^the assumption of the calculator is true — namely, that the causes 
which det^i*(jine the victory of red, black, or the table, recur with the 
Amount dl mgularity which, for tlie purposes of his calculation, he 
assigned to them 7 In a word, is not the assumption that there is an 
invariable connection between cause and elfect, the ground of the whole 
calculation, and does not the correspondence between the calculation and 
the actual result prove the truth of the ground on which the calculation 
proceeds? If this is true (the argument proceeds) with regard to 
inanimate things, like cards or dice, why is it false as regards human 
beings? Does not the correspondence of the actual with the calculated 
number of murderers prove that the same causes produce the same effects 
in human life, as the correspondence of the actual Avith the calculated 
number of winnings at hazard or rouge-ct-noir proves the same with 
rcgprd to dice and cards ? 

No one who considers the matter impartially can deny the soundness 
of the first part of this argument. No doubt the calculation is one thing, 
and the correspondence between the calculation and the facts another; 
and it must be admitted that, whatever statistics prove Avith reference to 
inanimate objects, they prove with reference to human actions. For 
example, the proportion of letters misdirected to letters sent is just about 
as capable of being predicted as the proportion of cases in which dice or 
cards will present particular results. What, then, does the correspon- 
dence between the calculation and the result prove in reference to the 
dice? Whatever else it proves, it has no tendency to prove anything 
hostile to freedom ; for causation means no more than uniform precedence 
and sequence, and is proved by experience. Freedom means possession 
of the power of alternative action, and is proved by consciousness. An 
action, therefore, may be at once the subject of causation and perfectly 
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free. A man *1:>1owb his nose because he ]ias certain sensations in that 
organ ; but the causes, positive and negative^ of his act, namely, tlie 
presence of a pocket-handkerchief, his hand being disengaged, the absence 
of reasons to the contrary, &c., do not in any way interfere with his 
perfect freedom. He has the power to do it or not, and he does it. 

The argument, however, does not prove that human actions are caused. 
It proves only the sounduesa of the assumption on which statistical or 
arithmetical calculation rests. This assumption is that, where an observer 
is certain that one of a certain number of events will happen, and has 
no reason to believe that any one of them will happen rather than any 
other, he is entitled to a£Bx to his expectation that any one of them will 
happen a numerical value equal to the proportion between the favourable and 
unfavourable cases. He maj^iay, that is, that if he knows nothing what- 
ever of a die, except that it is an exftot cube, it would be prudent to lay 
five to one against any particular number presenting itself. Antecedently 
to expeiicnce this would be a mere conjecture — obvious and natural, no 
doubt, but still altogether uncertified, and all that experience docs is to 
confirm and warrant it. 

In much the same way most people would probably guess, indepen- 
dently c-f experience, that much the same number of people would 
misdirect their letters in one year as in another. Experience shows that 
this guess is right, but it shows absolutely nothing more. It docs not 
prove, or tend to prove, the invariable connection between cause and 
effect. It merely registers the effects, leaving the causes on one side. 
If men had no other grounds for believing in the connection of cause 
and effect than those which they get from statistics, they would never 
arrive at such a belief at nil ; for the characteristic of statistics is 
tliat they are concerned with effects exclusively. Whether a letter is 
misdiiected through perversity, carelessness, or ignorance, is nothing to 
the siatlbticiau. It is not even essential to Ids conclusions that given a 
man of a certain temperament, in a certain frame of mind, a misdirected 
letter may infallibly be expected. Ail that he says is, so many letters 
will be misdirected in such a time. His investigations have no tendency 
to prove that any combination of circumstances deprive any class of 
persons of the power of directing their letters as they choose ; and they, 
therefore, prove nothing to the purpose of those who wish to derive from 
statistics conclusions inconsistent with the freedom of human conduct- 
even if conduct which is caused were not free, wliich is not the case. 

That statistics have nothing to do with causation is proved by^n exami- 
nation of the extent of the coincidence between calculation and experience. 
I'he experience justifies nothing more than an average expectation. It is 
the grossest, as it is one of the commonest of errors, to suppose that 
it justifies a specific one. At any gaming-table people may be seen with 
cords and pins, marking down the results of successive dei^ of the cards, 
and they are almost always under the delusion that, if there has been, as 
they sey, a run upon the black or the red, that iact supplies a reason for 
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kjipg eit^Ajilibr or ugainst the colour so iaroured^ IF 4he oalculatipn 
About the ouos proceeded ifpou onj theory os to the reasons why particular 
combinations oF cards present themselves, there wpuld be some excuse 
for this proceeding ; but as the calculation is no more than a numerical 
expression for the degree of ignorance in which t^e observer is placed, 
the process is a mere absurdity ; for the old problem is re'>6tated in pre- 
cisely the same terms at each successive deal, apd the chance (that is, 
the proportion of the number of possible favourable oases to possible 
unfavourable cases) is always exactly the same* 

The fears which statistics excite as to the possible consequences to 
morality of the establisl^ment of^a science of history can hardly be 
felt by any one who is but to some extent accustomed to abstract 
speculation. Political economy stands on a different footing, and, 
at first sight, presents much more the appearance of a system of law# 
in the proper sense of tlie word — namely, rules coercing tlie conduel 
of individuals by the infliction of penalties. No one, for example, ca& 
have followed the dlscusbions which have lately been so fi-equent about 
strikes, without seeing how deeply this view of the subject has affected 
many nnnds. Closer examination, however, proves the fallacy of this. 
The fumkiiigntal hypothesis upon which all political economy proceeds 
is, thi^^psii bitve an unqualified dominion over their own projicrty, and it 
shows what are the pow-ers which, under various pircumstunces, are con- 
ferred by this unqualified dominion. Tho workman can withhold his 
skill and labour; the employer can let his capital lie idle. Political 
economy shows what will happen if either chooses to use the powers he 
possesses ; but this is all that it show's. It leaves every one free to use 
his powers exactly as he thinks fit. It is just like the case of law proper. 
A man holds another person’s accefrtance. The law tells’ him that he 
can sue upon it in such a manner, and that, having recovered judgment, 
he can take his debtor’s body, goods, or laud in execution for the debt 
and costs; but, as to the propiiety of doing so, it gives him absolutely no 
advice at all. It would be a contradiction in terms to assent that the 
powers thus conferred by the law jn any way restrained the fi eedom of 
the person who receives them. On the contrary, they actually create the 
power in the use of which that freedom consists. It is nearly the same 
with political economy. It does not, indeed, create any powers at all ; 
but it ascertains their nature and extent, and acquaints people with their 
existence. It gives men a view of the relations in which they are placed, 
in regard^to all matters of trade and tlie like, by the operation of the 
institution of private property protected by Jaw; but it does not even 
affect to give a complete theory of human life, and it is as absurd to 
suppose that it puts any compulsion on men’s acts, as to suppose that 
medical science deprives men of their freedom because a doctor tells a 
man that a par ticular diet wjll injure his healtli. 

There are, no doubt, several classes of actions which are usually said 
tp bp “ governed b^' economical Jaws," and which recur with a degree of 
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regularity which forcibly affects the imagination of many obsciVcrs, and 
niay lead them to believe that tlm agents who perform them are submitting 
to some overruling decree. Such are the rise and fall of prices, the Huc- 
tuationa of stocks and shares, rates of esfchange, and other matters of 
the same kind ; but all tlieso cases may be explained on the principle 
stated in the preceding article, that it is a question of experience whether 
fioc conduct isTcguluT or not, and that exx^erience shows that when a 
man has an opportunity of doing what ho is anxious to do ho will db it. 
Now, a man who is going to buy or sell, especially if he is going 
to buy or sell something which has no^ individual character, as, for 
cxam])lc, a ihousund ixtiinds’ worth of stock, a cargo of oil or linseed 
(wliicli lie iirobably sells again without over seeing it), or a bill on Paris 
or AiUhtcidaiii, has no other object in view but his own iirofit ; and an 
oliwTvcr may, theroiore, pi edict with absolute confidence that he will 
give llie lowest and get the highest price for what ho wants to buy or 
has to sell that he poshibly c.in. That is to say, every parly to every 
one of Ibo transactions which collectively make up a fluctuation in prices 
will use all the powers he lias for his own money benefit. As these 
powers deiiind upon circumstances which may be ascertained to a great 
extent Indorohand, the aggregate result of exerting them may he pre- 
dicted with confciderable accuracy. This, however, is not because the 
jxisoiis eunoei'ticd aie lu-t free, but hecaubc they are free and use their 
freedom foi their own advantage. 

It results lioiii all this that neither statistics nor political economy, 
though each has fair claims to he dcbciibed as a science, and though each 
reliilis to liumaii conduct, affords any evidence whatever against its 
fieidoniand moiahty, or impobes any otln'r restraint on the actions of 
any human creature than a map or a railway time-table imxioRcs on a 
tia\ oiler. The utmost that can be said of either is, that it dibcloses the 
limUh which the nature of things imposes uj»on human activity. The map 
iiifoiins those who coiibult it that if they want to go by kind from France 
to Italy they must cross the Alps. Blatislics inform a man about to 
dtriet a letter of the degree iu which an ignorant. obscn,'er would expect 
him to mibdiioLt it. Political economy givcb a caxiitalist or a labourer 
tho same soi t of information as to their respective powers as against each 
other as a law book would give to a litigant ; but tnc traveller, the corre- 
Bpomk'nt, the capitalist, and llic litigant use their own judgment, act 
Xirc cicely as they xilcasc, and are even more responsible for their conduct, 
both morally and legally, than if they had had no maps, no statistics, no 
books about law or political economy to consult for tlieir respective 
purposes. 

If, then, morality and freedom are rather assisted than injured by 
statisticb and political economy, why should they bo injured by a •ciqnca 
of history, supposing such a bcience were ever formed ? The arguments 
already advanced show that the apprehension is idle, but such appre- 
hensions arise rather ffpm the imagination and fn>m detached and 
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partial views of particular consequences supposed to be involved in tbe 
eatabllsbment of such a science than from rational conviction. It may, 
therefore, be desirable to inquire shortly what a science of history would 
be like ii‘ such a science should ever exist ? 

In the first place it may be confidently asserted that such a science, 
when it had attained an authentic form and a recognized position, would 
be fi^ee from tlie offensive and pedantic phrases by which those who 
expAt do so much to retard its advent. We should hear less than at 
present of statical and dynamical sociology, the metaphysical stage of 
thought, the eternal laws which govern human conduct, and lOthwf 
phrases which, generally speaking, are either barbarous adaptatinna 
of bad French or incorrect mathematical metaphors. We should 
be asked to believe that every crotchet which ticikled the insane 
vanity of a conceited Frenchman Avas an eternal and self-evident 
truth, as, for example, that it is an everlasting law gf natuie that there 
either is, must, or ouglit to be, a thing called tlie Western Eiu’opcan 
Kepublic, of Avhich the French are the natural presideuls. We should 
not see historians like Mr. Grotc and Dean Mil man blamed for writing 
like scholars and men of the world, instead ^ adopting an unbaptized 
jargon which excites symjiathy for the cynical critic who summed up his 
inipressiflj^s of a Avell-kno-wn book in the observation that he never heard 
of an ettrilial truth wdtliout tliinkiiig of an infernal lie. 

If the science of liistory Avere like any father science, and especially 
any science relating to huuuui affaiis, it would consist of a set ol‘ maxims 
lying at such a distance from jn-aetical life that their relation to it 
w'ould hardly be felt. Whoever Avialies to lealize this, should try to 
connect in his own mind the rule which Iks at the bottom of all 
mechanics — that the force of guuity varies iiiAcrsely as the square of the 
distance — ^Avith the different facts which it enables us to explain, the flight 
of a bullet, the fall of a drop of rain, the etlects produced by muscular 
eflbrts, and a thousand other matters AA’hich to ordinary ob-servation 
have nothing Avhatever to do with it. Historical science wouid. in tlio 
same way, have no assignable i elation to any particular state of lacts. It 
AA’ould form a mere skeleton, giving nothing but Jiypothctieal conclusions, 
and always leaving unclassified a vast mass of circumstances which the 
historical philosopher would be able to consider in no other light than 
that of disturbing causes. 

This is completely illustrated by the cas(' of political economy. Its 
Btateincnts are perfectly time as far as they go, but they go only thus far : 
“ If all men pursue their own money interests to the utmost in a 


particular case, and if the law protects them from external interference in 
doing so, such and such results will follow; for the jiowcrs implied by 
absolute dominion over private jiropcrty ore so and so, and by the 
supposition they will be exerted tp utmost.” How these suppositions 
are never quite true in fact. They ore often very far from the truth ; 
and wheu that happens, the facts do not correspond with the calculation^ 
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tliotigb the calculation is still of great use, because it enables obsenrelrg 
to measure, and so to commence the explanation of the disagreement. 
A good instance of this is supplied by the well-known theory of rent 
invented by Ricardo. “ Rent," he said, “ is that portion of the produce 
of the earth which is paid to the landlord for the use of the original and! 
indestructible powers of the soil.” That is, it is the consid^ition paid 
to the landlord by the tenant for leave to cultivate any land Vfhich is more 
fertile than that which at <i given time and place will return to the 
cultivator that amount of profit which ho could obtain in other callings 
from the capital and labour which ho invests in cultivation. The amount 
of rent will thus be equal to the difference between the value of the 
yield of the land rented and that of the land just worth cultivating. This 
theory is perfectly true, and would coincide with facts if a country could 
be found where the taking and lotting of land was determined exclusively 
by mercantile considerations, and where landloi ds and tenants alike were 
fully awaie of their powers, and thoroughly determined to exert them for 
their own interest, and if payment for the use of the powers of the soil, 
jiayment for the use of fixed capital annexed to it, and payment for 
various other matters which are usually included under the single name 
of rent, were separately made. In practice, this is not so. Rent 
means, according to the common ine of words, whatever the tenant 
l)ays to the landlord, and includes in practice payment for many other 
things besides the powers of the soil. The amount of this gross payment 
is affected by the special eiicumstances of every different country. In 
England land is constantly underlet for the sake of maintaining local 
connection and political influence. In Ireland the landlords were deterred 
from exercising their legjd rights by the fear of assassination. In 
India, to say nothing of the ignorance of the people, the rent paid by 
the ryots is virtually tribute, and is not determined, perhaps it is but 
slightly affected, by commercial principles. All this, however, docs not 
in the least degree diminish the value of the general rule. It always 
will supply one fixed point in the mass of shifting and apparently 
inconsistent facts connected with the subject, by tlie help of which 
they may gradually be classified and may always be compared. It would, 
for example, enable U tenant to appreciate the amount of the sacrifice 
which his landloi d made in allowing him to have a form at a cheap rale; 
it would inform the landlord what price he was paying for the votes of 
his tenant farmers ; and it w'ould bo a most material assistance to the 
Indian Government in the whole course of their policy towwds the village 
communities, as it would show them the relation between the value of a 
tribute rent and a commercial rent. 

This is precisely ihe sort of result which, if we ever get a science of 
histoiy', we may expect to derive from it. The whole Bubjeci is al present 
in Bn inchoate state ; and those who profess to know most about* employ 
more energy in boasting of the great results whi(d) they are to achieve, 
than in taking steps to achieve them* Here and there, howcveri a fhW 
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obsemiiona have been made which contain at any rate a suflicienfe 
antonnl^^ truth to ehow what sort of doctrine hutoricaF science would 
iHetablis^) and in what sort of relation it would stand to morality. Thus, 
finr example, Mr, Merivale says, The annals of the Homan people afford 
4 eonspicuous illustration of the natural laws which seem to control the 
rise and iSjogresa of nations. The almost uninterrupted succession of 
triumphs, the enormous extent of the dominion they acquired, and 
the completeness of the cycle through which they passed from infancy to 
decay, combine to present them to ua as the normal typo of a conquering 
race. One principle seems to bo established by their Idstory. It is the 
condition of permanent dominion diat the conqueror# riiould absorb the 
conquered gradually into their own body, by extending, as circunistances 
arise, a share in their own cxclusiv^e privileges tp tlio masses from whom 
they have torn their original indejiendenoe.” This is a fair specimeu 
the sort of doctrines of which a science of history would consist. How 
can it be said even to tend to fetter the freedom or to injure the rnomls of 
politicians ? It simply gives a short general inference from n number of 
the moat remarkable jiaHsages in the history of Horne. Mr. Merivale, 
verbally complying, no doubt, with the liabit already commented on, has 
described this iiilerence as “a natural law conti oiling the rise and pro- 
gress of nations;” but he immediately afterwards speaks both more 
correctly apd more naturally when he calls it a jrrinciple, showing the 
conditions under which permanent dominion is possible. It is obvious 
that, so far from being immoral, such principles may he of the greatest 
service to morality. In the management of Indian affairs, for example, it 
would be extremely desirable to bear in mind the principle laid down by 
Mr. Merivale. It would leave open every consideration which can now 
weigh with statesmen, and leave unimpaired every power which they at 
present possess. It would not force them to desire permanent dominion, or 
to attempt to associate the natives in the tusk of government, or to be on 
their guard against exclusiveness. It would contribute something towards 
the consistency of llieir policy, and would tend in some degree to indicate 
the objects towards which it might be directed ; but all that could be 
done by any number of principles of the kind would be to carry these 
processes a few steps further. 

This is certainly not the impression which is (Jonveyed by reading the 
books of those who, in the present day, proclaim most loudly the approach 
of the science of Instory ; but this is only because they overstate their oase. 
The “ eternal laws ” which they claim to have discovered appear, upon 
examination, to be no more than maxims gcnerically similar to the one 
quoted fiom Mr. Merivale, but thrown into startling shapes, and, generally 
speaking, smothered in metaphors and rhetoric. The most famous of 
them is, perhaps, Comte’s theory that human thought must of necessity 
pass through three stages — the theological, the metaphysical, and the 
positive ; upon which last we are now just entering. TJiis progress, it is 
further asserted, exists as well in individuals as in societies: in boyhnod 
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W# are theologians, in youth metaphysicianEi, and poBitivists in maturity. 
It would be impossible in this place even to glunce at the observations 
which occur U 2 )on every part of this theory, and especially upon the 
terms in which it is expressed ; but passing over all these, and assuming 
that it contains (as no doubt it does) a considerable degree of tnith, what 
sort oi' trutlL docs it contain 7 It is neither more nor less than the asser- 
tion of a fact — an assertion which may be true or false, but which is 
nothing more than an assertion. There is considerable diificulty in under- 
standing precisely what the second and third clauses of tlio assertion 
mean. What Wo tlie precise states of mind to which they refer; 
whether they — or, indaed, any of the three — are distinct from or incon- 
sistent with each other ; are; questions on which much might be said. 
Tlio lirst of the thiee, whicli is the aimplcst, is also tho one which gives 
moht offence. It is often treated as if it were equivalent to tho assertion 
that r<*]igion is no more than a delusion fit for savages or children. It is 
iinneceshury hero to say anytliiug of Comte’s personal religious opinions; 
but, whaliver they may have been, it is clear that his doctriuc about the 
(liffej-eiit btaoe.s nt thought is ultf»gcther indepcnrlout of any conclusion 
hostile to leligion, and is perfectly consistent witli any form whatever ot 
religions belief. That children are very apt to personify everything they 
see IS an unqucatiouahle truth; that states of society have existed in many 
pails ol the uorld m which grown-up men personified the powers of nature 
in a very similar manner, appears highly probable ; but between these pre- 
misses and the conclusion in question, there is an enormous gulf. It is as 
impossible to diaw inferences as to the trutli of opinions from the order in 
which they succeed each other as to discover the distance from one o’clock 
to London liiidge. The sujiposed antagonism between Comte’s theory 
and religion, thrown into an argumentative shape, comes to this; negroes 
on the Cold Coast worship an image made out of li»h-bones; therefore, 
thcMe is no God. Jt is true that an attempt is sometimes made, and often 
di’caded, to fill up the interval between the premiss and the conclusion by 
asserting that the belief in a Cod grew by a number of successive steps 
out of the belief in fetishes ; but even if this could be done, it would 
make no sfit ol difference. The question, IIcw did I come to think 
that. A. B. committed murder? is one thing; tho question. Did A. B. 
f omniit murder ? is quite another ; and the attempt to establish A. B.’s 
iiinoceiiee by accounting for tho impression of his guilt would be absurd, 
unless It were possible to go on to show that the impre.'ision itself was 
umcasonable. If it were possible to mulcc out a catena of religious 
beliels from the fetish worshipper to the Christian, the question would still 
remain, whether all were under analogous delusions, or whether tlie fetish 
worshijqier liad been dimly gi oping alter a truth whicli^ tho Christian 
believed on reasonable grounds ; and to the decision of this question the 
history of religious belief would have only an indirect and casual i-elalion. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the misunderstandings which prevail 
on the Bubject of the results of a science of lustory is that whi^ relotM 
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to its bearing on individuals. Those who do not believe in the future 
science almost always rely mainly on the impossibility of predicting the 
character of particular men and the ciTects which they will produce on 
the fortunes of the human race. This is almost always answered by the 
assertion that imlividiinl character has little to do with history, that 
li^tory has hitherto been written on a false assumption in this particular, 
alid that one of the first results of the new science w^ill be to reduce 
Alexander, Ccesar, Mahomet, Luther, and Washington to their proper 
places, and to show tliat they wcic no more than the mouthpieces of their 
generation — men who expresHed views and feelings which without them 
would liave found equally able (ixponeiiLs. There is no one point in 
the whole controversy in which die new school of scientific historians 
trample on the feelings of mankind with wicli satisfaction as on this. Few 
things in their way arc moi-c irritating than the air of calm superiority 
with which they try to pei-huude tlieir readers that misbegotten phrases 
about the western evolution (lor modern history) are more iinjiortant to 
niaukind than the biographies contained in the four gospels. 

The most eminent j)role.ss(U’ of the science might liave tuuglit them a 
better lesson. Ilis appreciation of Lis own imji^irtance to the human race 
must satisfy tlie widest demands of the opposite school. With a calm 
solf-apiireciution equally characteristic of Ins creed and his nation, Comte 
made himself the centre and ineauiatiou of all philosophy. “Hume,” lie 
said, “ is my jiriiicipal precursoi in philosophy, but with Hume 1 eonnect 
Kant as an accessoiy.” Bacon, Descartes and Leibnitz, Thcinas Aquinas, 
Roger Bacon, and Dante “ place me in direct subordination to tlie inconi- 
paiable Ailstotle;” but this heir of all the ages was not content even 
with this distinction. His tiiuniph was not complete till lie had fallen 
in Jove with another man’s wife. “Tliroiigh her” (Madame Clotilde 
do Vaux) “ I have at length become for humanity in the stiietest seiiw* a 
twofold oigan, as may any one who has reaped the full advantage of 
woman’s influence, hfy career liad been lliat of Aristotle^ I sln'nld have 
wanted energy for that of St. Paul, but lor hei,” The lea^* positne 
philosopher would hardly assert more of any one peison than tliat all 
preceding greatiitss led up to liim, that he first “e.xtructed sound philo- 
sophy from real science,” and that by tlie help of a C(>iiuection which 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell might have been bigoted enough to view with 
suspicion, iiotwith<^tanding its “ perfect purity, which circumstances made 
cxc(*ptional,” he “ was enabled lo funnd on the basis of that philosopliy 
the universal religion.” It can hai’dly be contended that if there had 
been no Comte, some one else would liave done as well; for the most 
j)Osilivc philosopher will liardly be bold enough to assert that two human 
h( mgs could .have been found capable of expressing such sentiments 
or inventing such a system. 

The individual follies of a single man and the faults of style of liis 
admirers, however characteristic, are, of course, of no weight in a grave 
and complicated question, and tliere can be little doubt that tlie asaerlion 
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on tho one side and the denial on the other of the historical imporlauce 
of individuals, is one of the moat interesting parts of the whole discus- 
sion. The question how fur individuals do iii fact influence the couise 
of history is one of fact, and can be decided only by reference to history 
itself. Self-evident as this may appear, it is frequently overlooked, for 
in the discussion of the subject nothing is more common than the 
asfiuinption that what did hupi>cii must have happened, and that all the 
means necessary to its happening must have been forthcoming. It is 
often said, for exami)lp, that if Mahomet had never lived, some other 
Mahomet would have done his woik ; but the only evidence given of this 
is that the woik was so great that no one man can have done it. This 
is obviously ntj answer to the argument that as great things are in fact 
done by individuals, and as the Conducts existence cf such individuals 
cannot be fociotold, the eflects which they prexkwe cannot bo foretold. It 
1'^, in fact, a peiitio frinwipii. TJie issue is, whether the cstahliblimcnt of 
IM.dioraetanism could have been predicted. The evidence that it could 
not is, that it uoa eolablished by Mahomet, and that Mahomet could not 
have been predicted. The argument that it could is, in effect, that it was 
not c.staljlib]ied by ]\Iahoinet ; because if there had bedn no Mahomet, 
lluMc A\oiild have been some one else of the same kind, and the proof 
of this is that the effects produced by Mahometanism were certain to 
h ippen, i. e. could have been foretold, but (his is the point at issue. 

The ctnly legitimate arguments upon (he subject are those whicli 
appeal directly to facts. It is perfectly fair to say, Mahomet did not make 
Mahometanism, for such and such ciicumslauces, with vhich ho had 
nothing to do, predisposed men’s minds to that belief. Julius Cicsar did 
not cstiiblish the Koinaii enipiie, for his assassination made very little 
diffeieiice in its establishment; Cliailemagne’s institutions were perma- 
nent in those cases only in 'which he appreciated the Avants of the times j 
the rrcnch Kcvolution could not have been averted by any firmness on 
the part of Louis XVI,; nor did Napoleon’s dynasty depend on the 
issue of the battle of Waterloo. These and other assertions of the same 
•^oit admit of being discussed without the necessity of disproving the 
contingent possibility that other persons Avould have been forlhcoming if 
those mentioned had never existed. 

The fair inference from most of these illustrations would seem to be 
tlhit the impoitnncc of individuals, though capable of being overrated, is 
St ill immensely great. If Napolebii Bonaparte and Louis XVI. had changed 
places, there might still have been a French Revolution, but it would have 
hi ui comparatively bloodles.s. No one can doubt for a moment that the 
Roman lepubhc would liave subsided into a militaiy despotism if Julius 
Ctesar hod never lived ; but is it at all clear that in that case Gaul would 
ever have formed a pioviiicc of the enijnre ? Might not Varus have lost 
hif, three legions on the banka of the Rhone ? and might not that river 
have become the frontier instead of the Rhine? This might well have 
ha])pened if Cre.sar and Crassus had changed provincee; and it ia Burely 
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impossible to say that in such an event the venue (as lawjers any) of 
Emepcan civilization might not have been changed. Tlie Norman con- 
quest;, in the same '»ay, vas as much the act of a single man ns the 
writing of a newspaper aiticle, and knowing, as we do, the hibtoiy of 
that man and his lainily, we can retrospectively pi edict, with all but 
infalhble ccitninty, that no other person could hive accomplished the 
^nteiprise. If it hid not been accomplished, is tlure any giound to 
suppose that eithci oui history or our national charactei would have been 
what they aio? 

It wrnld thus appear +hat upon the question whether individnals 
piodnce gicat changes in history, and coloui its whole conipk\i( n long 
altci tlieir dtath, tluse who diabdicve an the possibility of i bcuneeof 
histoiy aie light, but to iiiki hofn this tint tlicie ntv( i can be i senine 
of liistory IS altogcthci wiong It piovis, no doubt, that tbc piolissois 
of such a science will ncvei be able to m dvi spicihc piecltctions until they 
aio able not only to predict how miny cliiklmi will be bein, <ind what 
will be the mtiual capacity ind aJvinlngts ( ladittf th^in, but also to 
lead th* tlioiiglits of indivuluils, and so to predict their actions and 
tlic consequences’ rf those actuns But no Bine TO in e xpeots an^ tliinj; of 
the 1 ^ 1 1 If It wtio lucessaiy to disprove the possibibty of to wild a 
dieaifn, it would be easy to do so The tutsrf which n Icnowkdgc woul 1 be' 
nccessiiy foi sncWimcstigitions aic tiansieut, 1 ingung^ is not oompitenl 
to deseiibt tliem, they h i\ e* no lecoids behind, and tl e cvide nee* ns to 
their existence is to the list degiec nils it isfu lory No one cm mvc 
moit tlmn i guess at lus own ohaiactei oi at the chuutci of any othf*r 
pel son 'Jhe woul diaiactei is itself an incf)m]ilete met qdior ttheii fiom 
handwriting, and the (Mdence which c*^tablishc8 the pioposition tint a 
paiticular mm is biave or eneigetu, ci that lie has a eoinjiiehinsiie 
niielci standing, is gmeially little iiioie tbm rotije'c tin d, and is aline st 
always consistent with a gicat variety ol diffVient, peih ips eien of dis- 
coid ml, the ones Ubout linn 

Thus the only In toiieal science of the future ixistence oi which tlicie 
iH any Hoit of evuhnee is n science winch will authoii/e, not absedute, 
but conditional pie he turn-,, and even tho'^e conditional piedictions will be 
founded on licts so ill iseeit lined, so shitting, and bo indefinite that tlie 
pn dictions will be little moie thm conjee tines made on inmciple, msU id 
of being iniek at luiiJom or liom pie)udioe 

The best evidence in favour of this view of the futuie science of 
history is to be found in the* books which h'i\e a claim to be considered 
.IS wiittcn on philosopliical principles M Guirot, M de Tocqueville, 
Ml Giotc, Dean Milman, and Mr Merivale are suiely entitled to be 
considered scKiitihc hi&toiians Any one who has lead their books 
with attentien must have pciceivcd that even they were not large- 
minded enough to take in all the facts relevant to the questiens whaeb 
occupied (heir attention, and so to invest their pMdte|lsns with any- 
thing approaokiug to the preeiaion and completenaMkilildfli^ are 
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pottible to Mtronomera by the simplicity of the fttcts which they studyi 
aad the precision of the language in which they can describe them. 
Great as is the genius of M. Guizot and M. de Tocquevillo, it is impossible 
not to feel that the immediate future filled a somewhat dispropoitiosnate 
place in their speoulations. They looked naturally and wisely at the 
broad features of the state of things before them, and foretold, generally 
with accuracy, the broad alternations which they presented; but their 
writings can scarcely fail to suggest to any one who is placed at a 
slightly different point of view, and belongs to a different generation, that 
the society which they observed was traversed by many influences of 
which they were hardly able to trace the direction or to measure the 
power, and w'hich will, probably, in the course of time considerably 
modify the results which they predicted. Thus M. de Toequeville’s 
prefiice to his great work on America is an eloquent, and, as his memoirs 
sufficiently prove, a mournful prophecy of the universal triumph of 
democi acy and equality. No candid person can doubt the wisdom or the 
tiuth of much of his doctrine; but no one can look upon the world in 
which we live without seeing that this truth has its limits, that men 
have other impulses and desires than those which tend to produce 
equality, and that these desires will find ways to gratify themselves. 

The ivoikfl of these great writers afford admirable illustrations of the 
limitations under which scientific history is possible. The most im- 
portant of these is the indefiniteness of the terms which it is obliged to 
use. Let any one try to define “ democracy ” or “ the equality of con- 
ditions " with a precision at all approoching to that with which a mathe- 
matician defines a parabola, and he will sec that the difference between 
che conclusions at which the two classes of speculations will arrive, is as 
great as the difference between Dr. Livingstone’s description of the 
njijH’firunce of the countiy which he explored and the ordnance survey of 
an English county. Each has its value ; neither can be done well 
without qualities of the highest order ; but the two things are intended 
for essentially different purposes. 

The books in question nre further valuable because they afford con- 
clusive evidence of the absurdity of the notion that there is any opposition 
between scientific history and morality, or a belief in the existence and 
immense practical importance of differences of individual character and 
the exertion of individual free-will. It would be difficult to name any 
book which contains nobler lessons of morality or more striking illus- 
trations of the enormous value of individual greatness and of the permar 
nence of the effects which it produces than Mr. Grote’s History of Greece, 
The great interest of the book — its distinctive character-^is derived from 
the illustrations which it supplies of the reaction of institutions and national 
character on each other, and of the permanent importance of the aehievfio 
ments of great men* The way in which the fireedom of Ajheoe end the 
raobll^ ingenieui, wnsitiee ohareoter of the people modified eeeh other; 
the of Aitnese which the daily practioe of the Atheniaiie in the 
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assembliitti^ ^nd law courts infuficd into iHcir political relations ; and tbo 
'readinestr with which they recognized personal superiority, were some 
of the causes which in about three generations conducted them to the 
height of their greatness, notwithstanding the unprincipled cruelty into 
Tlhich they were callable of being betrayed. In about an equal period they 
' declined to the condition of a subject people — a sort of university town, 
more illustrious than Oxford or Cambridge, but, politically speaking, 
hardly more influential. Mr. Grote’s book ought, if the popular notion 
of scientific history is true, to show that this w«s a result which might 
have been predicted, which ought to have been acquiesced in, and which 
no human eflbrts could have altl'rcd. In fact, it shows nothing of the 
kind. It certainly explains hotv the facts came to happen, and what were 
the general causes which preceded tlieir occurrence ; hut it also shows 
that something very diflerent might have happened — unless, indeed, the 
fact that history will not run back and re-write itself in a different shape, 
in order to confute fatalists, is a proof of the truth of fatalism. A scries 
of measures easily vilhin the reach of Greek politicians — meosnt^s which 
they were free to adopt in ('xactly the same sense as that in Avhich they 
were free to stand ujj (tr to sit still — might have altered the whole 
history of Greece, and so the whole history of Europe. Can any reader 
of Ml'. Grolo’s work doubt that Alcibiades and Nicias inflicted deadly 
injuries aH*‘Atliens; that Policies, on the 'Other hand, was a great and 
wise alatesmai ; that the Athenians madb a fatal mistake in allowing 
Philip to conquer Olyuilius ; or that the whole history of Sicily shows 
how a country might, under the circimiBtanccs which then existed there, 
be ruined by the selfishness, the witkftdness, and the fundamental want 
of piinciple, which beset almost every Greek of pre-eminent personal 
capacity ? In a word, does not the whole history present a scries of 
alternatives, which, if wisely eni|^loyed, might have made Greece a 
powerful, united, and free nation ; and can we not trace at each step the 
results, for good or for evil, of personal individual free choice? Of 
course, Pericles could not by any efforts have made his countiymen adopt 
the liabits of Tartars or iiegioes^ he could not even have given them the 
institutions of Spaitaim or Thebans; no sensible person ever supposed that 
he could ; but if, on buim* twenty Or thiity occasions in the course of two 
centuries, a certain ascertainable number of persons had prevailed on the 
Athenians to have taken certain steps which it was entirely within their 
power to take, the whole history of Athens would have been altogether 
changed, though the general principles on which Mr. Grote explains the 
actual course of events would have been just as true as they ai'O now. 
nislorical science no more proves that history could have liappcned in 
no other way than architectural science lu'oves that St. Paul’s Cathedral 
could have been built on no other plan. 

Science, in point of fact, is so far from being injurious either to morality 
or to freedom, that without some principles either being, or claiming to 
be, scientific, neillier morals nor ireedom would exist. Morals would not 
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exist, for every theory ns to their nature sanctions and recognizes the 
necessity of cliscovej-iug the relation between actions and their conse- 
quences. If there were no uniformity in human feeling and conduct, 
this would be impossible. Murder, considered as murder, would soine- 
tiines cause terror and pam, and sometimes not. Men would sometimes 
icsent fiiendalap; and kindness, as such, would occasionally produce 
hatred; nor would it be possible to say that these results were abuormal, 
or that they lequaod explanation by recurring to other principles. 

Freedom would not exist, or would be useless, for freedom means the 
power of choosing between two or more* branches of an alternative, 
accoiding to the wislies of tim peisou who makes the choice ; but 
scientific history in ils own pioviuoe, and other sciences in theirs, point 
out the nature of these alternatives and the consequences of adopting 
either branch of them. Without information on these points, a man could 
not be said to choose at all. The information which he po‘»sc!sse8 may 
be true oi false, complete or imperfect, according to circumstances. A 
true scieiico will give liim true, and a lalse science falbe information. 
This docs not alfcct his freedom, though it will certainly affect his 
wisdom ; but if he does not know what he is doing, his conduct is an 
occurrence and not an act ion, and his rcsponsibilily is for ignorance and 
IK ghgence, not for tlie thing which he has done. Circumstances are to 
eoiiduct wliat fiictiou is to motion. They at once restrain it and rimder 
il possible. If there were no friction, a man miglit send a stone fifty 
miles along a le\el road by a single kick, but he would not be able to 
kick it. It is the friction between Ins other loot and the ground wdiich 
at present enables him to do so. If circumstauecs presented people with 
no alternatives, and cverytlnug wxie always possible to every one, men 
would not be free, because, being able to do opposite things at once, they 
u ould not choose W e say that a man is free to eat beef or mutton or 
not, who has the power of eating which lie pleases or of abstaining from 
both or either ; but if he were so constituted that ho could both eat and 
not cat each or eitlier, the word freedom would have no more applicatiou 
to him than the sense of smell has to colours. 
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Op the two hundred and fifty-three dllTeronk kinds of fish whioh inhabit 
the rivers and sens of Britain, the aniinon is tlie one about which we 
know more than any other, and for these reasons: — It is of greats value 
as property ; its large size better admits of observation tbau atualiev 
members of the fish tarnily ; and lastly, in eonseqncnco Of its migratory 
instinct, we have access to it at those seasons of its hie when to obseive 
its habits is the certain road to inlormation. And yet, with all these 
advantages — or rather, in consequence of them — Ihoru has been a vast 
amount of contiovarsy as to the birth, breeding, and growth of the 
salmon. There has been the imprcgii/itioii controvers}’’, the jiair con- 
troversy, the amolt dispnie, tlie grilse controversy, and the ratc-of-growth 
qtj|prel. These scientilic and litciaiy combats have been fought at 
inifejjivahi, and have generally exhibited the tenqier and the learning of 
the combatants in about eipial proportions. The dates of these coiiti-over- 
sicB are not so easily fixed ns could he desired, seeing that they arc either 
scattered at intciwala through the ti.'insoctions ol learned societies, buried 
in heavy rncycJopanlias, or lost in the cohinins of newspapers. Tlnrois 
somothing almost akin to romance in the history of the salmon, and about 
the manner in which the various di^jutcd points ns to its biilli and mode 
of growth have becu soived-^if, indued, some of those points be yet 
settled. 

The mere facta in the biogniphy of the salmon arc not very numerous; 
it is the fiction with which thus particular fish has bein invested by those 
ignorant of its history, that ha.s made it a greater object ol interest than it 
would otherwise have been. The eggs of the female are Jtrd in the 
secluded and shallow tributary of some great salmon river, in .i trough ot 
gravel ploughed up iiy the lish with great labour, and arc left to bo wooed 
into life by the < teriial murmuiing of the slieam. Tiom hiovemlier till 
IMarch, through the storms and flood.s of winter, the ov.t, lie hid among the 
gravel, slowly but bui(>ly quickening into life. As the egg maliires, the 
curlod-up fisli, with its great black eyes, becomes visible, and in time, 
when the, necessaiy strength is given, it struggles to straighten itself, and 
breaks the shell ; when lo I it is born iuto the busy fi.sh W'orld, a liny 
mis-shapen thing, with a cumbrous jiortion of its birth-cradle adhering to 
its body, lo yield it nourishment. As the winter’s chill is taken oft' the 
waters by the warm sun of spring, the fry grows and grows, o.scaping all 
kind.s of dangers, and increasing in weight and strength, till it is gratefully 
recognized by the juvenile angler as the little parr, clad in a very .gay 
livery, and which nobody believed, till lately, would ever become a 
salmon. An interesting episode occurs when the little ftsh attains the 
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firut year of iti age — one-half of the ghoal becoming amoHs, eager for chanfje 
of scene ; the other half remaining in the parr state for a year longer. 

Out of this strange circumstance has arisen the interesting parr con- 
troversy ; and the notable disputations attendant on this part of salmon 
history may be set down at greater length than any of the other con- 
troversies, as it has features of general interest which are not incidental to 
some of the other battles. The naturalists, for a great number of years, denied 
that this little fish, known in some parts of England as the samlet, and in 
other places by difierent names, was the young of the salmon. Dr. Knox, 
the anatomist, asserted t)iat the paiT was a hybrid belonging to par- 
ticular fepocies of fish, but a mixture of many. It is strange that, although 
this fish was distinctly declared over and over again to be a separate 
species, no one ever found a female parr that contained roe. But the 
universal exclamation of the naturalists was, “ it is a distidet species,” 
and this dogma might liave been still prevalent had not the question been 
taken up and solved by a very piactieul man. The Ettrick Shepherd 
always believed the parr to be the young of the salmon : had ho not seen 
the fish almost change to the smolt beibre his wondering eyes ? But to 
make nsaiirancc doubly sure, he marked a few hundred parrs, and had the 
felicity in good time to see his assertion realised ; his marked parrs became 
sniolts, and ultimately grilse and salmon. The enthusiastic shepherd's 
plan of dealing with tlic fish was to ]}lace a particular mark upon them, 
and then advertise, by means of placards on the blacksmith’s door, that he 
would give to all and sundiy who produced any of his marked fish the 
tempting reward of one glass of whisky I But the question was deter- 
mined m a rather more formal mode than that adopted by the poet. 

Mr. Shaw, a forester in the employment of the Duke of Buccleugh, 
took up the question in 1833, and succeeded in solving the parr problem, 
lie collected the fecundated spawn, and, removing it from the river to a 
smaller stream, nursed it into life, and thus conclusively, as he thought, 
settled the vexed question. “ No such easy thing to do,” e^fclaimed his 
opponents; “you have made a mistake; it is evidently parr, and not 
salmon spawn, you have been operating upon; therefore we are as far as 
ever from a correct solution of this intricate question.” Mr. Shaw was 
not to be beaten by such assertions, so, Scotchman like, he went to work 
again, and this time he took care so to arm himself os to be invulnerable, 
lie caught, himself, mature fish, mid extruding the roe and milt, repeated, 
with great success, his nursing experiment, and was able in the course of 
time triumphantly to refute the theory which held the parr to be a 
distinct fish, by exhibiting his artificially bred smolts leaping ffpm their 
pond in their anxiety to get away to tlie sea, 

Before Shaw entered upon his experiments, the smolt was almost 
universally held to be the young or fry of tlie salmon in the first year of 
its age. Had we not found, by suoh prgatical experiments as those 
described, that our professed naturalists were in error on this point, we 
must have come to the conclusion, that natm lavished her choicest 
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powers upon tlie development of tlie “venison of the waters.” It is not 
known, we think, whether the same conditions of rapid and partial change 
%pply to the young of salmon hatched in the natural way. Shaw, it may 
be presumed, only used the eggs of one fish, and these all changed at the 
time ; as we believe did the fry of another experimenter (Young, of 
'“l^rtvershin), although at a different interval of time. When the experiments 
at Stormontfield come to be related, it will be further shown that the 
parr mystery is still un fat homed. 

For a long series of years, no naturalist thought it necessary to watch 
the spaAvning beds of the matured salmon, or to ascertain how long it was 
till the young fish burst fioin the egg ; no person seemed to know how 
it looked on i(s first appearance in the river, or what size it was on being 
hatched, or in what month it was born. But suddenly (indeed, with 
something lilce dramatic efleet) tlic young fish appisired iu our salmon 
riveia as a smolt, several ounces in weight, on its tour to the sea. Fight- 
ing its way doAvn to the great dee]> and esenping all the dangers incidental 
to iib infantile careei-, it was supposed to letuni to the place of its birth 
in August or Septi^mbcr, converted by some briny harlequinade into a 
beautiful giiisc many i^ounds in Aveight ! 

The most I'cmaihaMe phase in the life of the salmon is its extraor- 
dinary instinct for change. After the parr hasfc become a smolt, it is found 
that the desire to visit the sea is so intenae, esiiecially in the jioud-bred 
fish, as to cause tlu-ui to leap from their place of confinement, m the hope 
of attaining at once their salt-Avater goal. In due si'ason tlien, we find the 
silvcr-couted host leaving the rippling cradle of itsbiith, and adventur- 
ing on the more poAverful stream, by Avliich it is boine to the sea-fed 
estuaiy, or the briny ocean itself. And this picturesque' tour is repeated 
}car after year, being ;q)pai(ntly a gimid essential of salmon life. 

There aie vaiious opinions as to the cause of the migratory instinct 
in the salmon. Some people say it finds in the sea those rich feeding 
grounds which enable it 1o add so rapidly to its weight. It is qiute 
certain that the fish attains its primest condition while it is the salt 
Avater; those caught m the estuaries by means of stake or bag nets being 
richer in quality, and esteemed far before the river fish. The moment the 
salmon enters the fresh Avater it begins to decrease in weight and fail from 
its high condition. It is a ciudous fact, and a wise provision of nature, 
tliat the eel, Avhich is also a migratory fish, deBcends to spaAvu in the 
sea as the salmon is ascending to tlie rivcr-head for the same purpose : 
Avere the fact difleient, and both fish spawned in the river, the roe of the 
saliiioii would be completely eaten up. 

It is pleasant, rod in hand, (»n a breezy spring day, Avhile trying to 
coax “ tlie monarch of tlie brook ” from bis dieltering pool, to watch this 
annual migration, and to note the mai'ch of the briglit-mailed army 
adown the majestic river, that hurries ou by busy corn-mill and sweeps 
Avitli a murmuring sound past hoar and ruined towers, washing the 
pleasant lawns of county magnates or laving the cowslipB on the village 
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nteadcrW) and aa it rolls ceaselessly ocean-ward, giving a more picturesque 
aspect to the quaint agricultural villages and farm homesteads 'which it 
passes in its course. During the whole length of its pilgrimage the army 
of emolts pays tribute to its enemies in gradual decimation : it is attacked 
at every point of vantage; at one place the smolts are taken prisoners 
by the hundred, at another picked olF singly by some juvenile angler. 
But the giant and hcrce battle which this infantile tribe has to fight 
is at the point 'where the salt water begins to mingle with the stream, 
where are assembled hosts of greedy monsters of the deep of all shapes 
and sizes, from the porpoise and seal down to* the young coal-fish, who dart 
with inconceivable rapidity upon the defenceless shoal and phiy havoc 
with their numbers. 

Many naturalists dispute moat lustily the assertion that the smelt 
returns to the parental waters aa a grilse the same year that it visits the 
sea ; and some of our savans even maintain that the young fish makes a 
grand tour to the North Pole before it makes up its mind to “liarkback.” 
It has been pretty well proved, however, that the grilse is the young 
smolt of the same year ; and the only remarkable fact in the history of 
grilse is, that we kill them in thousands before th(’y have an opportunity 
of perpetuating their kind: indeed on some rivers the annual slaughter 
of grilse is so enormous as palpably to affect tlie “ takes ” ('f the big fish. 
It has been asserted, likewise, that the grilse is also a distinct fish, and not 
the young of the salmon in its early stage ; but this hypothesis has been 
demolished by the aid of marked fish, and the fact has been demonstrated 
over and over again, that grihe undoubtedly grow into salmon. There 
has oven been a controversy as to the rate at which the salmon increast's 
in weight; and there have been numerous disputes about what its instinct 
had taught it to “ eat, drink, and avoid.” 

At every stage in its career the salmon is surrounded by enemies. At 
the very moment of spawning, the female is w.atched by a horde of 
devourera, wlio instinctively flock to the breeding-grounds in order ,to 
feast on the ova. The hungry pike, the lethargic percli, the grcoiijr 
trout, the very salmon itself, are lying in wait, all agape for the palatably 
roe, and greedily swallowing whatever quantity the current carries down. 
Then the water-fowl eagerly pounces on the precious deposit the moment 
it has been forsaken by the fish ; and if it escape being gobbled up by 
such cormorants, the spawn may be washed away by a flood, or the 
position of the bed may be altered, and the ova be destroyed for want of 
water. No sooner do the eggs ripen, and tlic young fish come to life, than 
they arc exposed, in their defenceless state, to be preyed upon by all the 
enemies already enumerated, while aa parr, tliey Imvc been known to be 
taken out of our streams in such quantities as to be made available for the 
purposes of pig-feeding or manure I Some economists calculate that only 
one egg out of every thousand ever becomes a full-grown salmon. Mr. 
Thomas Tod Stoddart calculated that one hundred and fifty millions of 
aaJmon ova are annually deposited in the river Tay ; of which only fifty 
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ttiilliotis, ot o&e-tbird, miatae to liAi ib)d flttein the stage ; that twenty 
^nillions of these paries in time bedtmie smolts, and that theit nutubet is 
Ultimately dimiiiished to 100,000 ; of which 70,000 are catight, the efther 
‘$0^000 being left for breeding puiposes. Sir Htiixiphry DaVy calculates 
if a salmon produce 17,000 roe, only 800 of these will arrire at 
ll^^Hty. It is Well, tliereibre, that the female fish yields a thousand 
‘5^*8 fbr each pound of her weight } fbr a leaser degree of fecundity, 
wiping into account the enormous waste of lifh indicated by these iigarcs, 
,^ould long since have resulted in the ektinction of this valuable fish. 

To guard against the sad destruction of life incidental to the natural 
mode of breeding, recourse has been had to what is known as “ Pisci- 
culture ; ” that is, a system of hatching which protects the eggs during 
the period of incubation, after which, bring immediately received into 
breeding ponds, the fry are kept out of the reach of their numerous 
enemies till they are better able to fight their own battle of life than they 
are in the infantile stages of their career in the open river. The first 
inklings of pisciculture which we had in this country wWu tll*fi9l|»eri- 
inchts of Shaw, ah*cady detailed, and which W'ere Udt a 

means of commerce, but solely with a view to lb* wlutidsr I8? Hie parr 
problem. Gehin and K^my, two unlettered FMbh peasants, carried on 
the system on ihc rivers of France till it attracted Imperial attention, and 
at IflRgth resulted in a vast industrial ot^aUleatlon, and a handsome 
reH^Wfon by the French Government df ihk amices of its pioneers; 
and there is now to be seen at Iluningltie, near Basle, on the Rhine, a 
great piHcicuItuial laboratory, from which, in the course of a few years, 
has been dcspatclied, to aid in the tSpeoplemeut of the exhausted livers 
of France, a vast number of tht,i)V1l ci various kinds of fish. TJie plan 
adopted is to suppily the eggs in various stages of progress, as they can be 
despatched to long distances with greater safety than the infant fish. Thf‘ 
art of jnsciculture is not a neW invention^ except in so for as the persons 
named were no doubt ignorant of its having formed a part r f h fur back 
civilization. The luxurious Romans largely indulged in the mysteries of 
fish breeding, and had become adepts at acclimatising : tliey not only 
fattened fiwh or dwarfed them at pleasure, but they could rear the salt- 
water varieties in their fresh-water ponds, and verad. 

As it is well knowm that the mere hatching of the fish is accomplislicd 
in the natural state by what may be termed chance, or, at any rate, with- 
out aid from the parent, wlio leaves the eggs to their fate the moment 
they are deposited, it can at once be seen how natural it is that the 
artificial mode should ultimately come to be largely relied upon for 
enhancing the commercial value of our fisheries; the very simplicity of 
the modus opirandi comijaends it to notice. Tlic plan carried out at 
Stormontfleld, on the river Tay, is os follows : — The breeding boxes are 
arranged on a gentle slope facing the river, and a tiny stream of ever- 
changing water is made to flow over them. They are filled three parts 
full of gravel, upon which Uie impregnated ova are carefully placed. An 
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equitable supply of filtered water is kept up by means of a compensation 
pond, situated between the boxes and the supplying stream. The young 
fish, when they leave the boxes, are received ih a pond, which communi- 
cates by means of a runlet, protected by Sluices, with the Tay, so that 
when the migratory instinct seizes the fisli, on their changing to the smolt 
state, they can easily be sent into the river. By means of these ponds, 
two questions connected with the Controversies already enumerated have 
been finally settled: first, that the act of impregnation is entirely an 
external one ; and second, that there ii a curious anomaly in the growth 
of the parr which has hitherto defied explanation. 

But the parr question has been left by the StomiontfieW experiments 
in a more romantic condition than it was before. It is now known that 
only one-half of the parr arrive at the smolt stage in the beginning of the 
second year of their ago, the other half of the brood remaining anotlier 
winter in the pond before assuming the nngTatoi*y dress, and becoming 
imbued with the instinct to seek Iho sea, Thns Mr. Shaw’s theory that 
the salmon fry are two years in attaining the smolt stage is quite recon- 
cjlettble with tliatof Mr, Ytrting, who carried on his experiments at Invershin 
Biniiiltaneously with those of Mr. .Hhaw. In fact, both are right; and the 
BI)ec>ilations which have been indulged in as to the cause of this curious 
anomaly alill remain in the domain of fancy, as the problem involved can- 
not yet be said to have been sohed. Vaiious cuiious experiments have 
been in,stituted with a view to a solution of the enigma. Mr. Buist 
informed us, on the occasion of our last visit to the pond.s, that the parr 
and salmon had been tried* togeilier, as had ahso been the gtilse and salmon, 
but Avitlioiit clearing tip the point in dispute. 

As showing the result ot the Stormoiitfield experiments, We haVc 
before us an inteiestiiig memorundiim by Dr. Ksdaile, showing the difler- 
«‘nee in size of fislies of the same brood : — “ No, 1 is a young salmon, 
fifteen months old, from the artificial breeding- beds and rearing-pond 
at Storm ontfield ; killed May 20, 1H55; length, 5 inches; circumference 
over dor'sal fin, 2 inches; weight, half an ounce. No. 2 is a fish of 
the same age, dismissed from the rearing-pond on the same day, after 
having the dead fin cut off. It was lukeii by the net three miles below 
P(‘ith on the 19th July, having been absent fifty -one days; length, 
inches; cii eumforence over dorsal fin, 12^ inches; Weight, lb.” 
It lias bet'll found by marking paiticular fish, that the salmon rate of 
growth in the salt-ivafcr feeding-grounds is remarkably rapid — a four- 
pound grilse attaining to tlie conditions of a nine-pound salmon in the 
course of one visit to the sea 1 As a proof of this, the following tran- 
scription of one of the Duke of .^tlioll’s experiments is offered; it refers 
to one of ihe most remarkable ch.anges on record : — “ On referring to 
my journal,” snya his grace, “ I find that I caught this fish as a kelt 
this year, on the 31st of March, with the rod, about two miles above 
Diinkeld Bridge, at which time it weighed exactly ten pounds ; so that 
ifi the short space of five weeks and two days it had gained the almost 
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incredible increase of eleven pounds and a quarter— for when weighed 
h6re on its arrival, it was twenty-one pounds and a quarter 1” This 
is Surely wonderful, and but for the certainty of the mark upon it would 
^ incredible. The facility of capturing large fish and identifying them 
by some particular mark is valuable; and the frequent markings 'which 
^tlie salmon of various rivers has undergone proves to a demonstration 
one of the peculiar instincts of this fish, viz. its very local liabits : indeed, 
all fish arc local in their habits to a degree that is scarcely credible. 
Fishermen know at once by the looks and marks of a fish what sea or 
river it hails from ; in an estuary, fbr instance, into which several rivers 
fill, it is found that the salmon of each particular river at once make 
for their own stream, and seldom enter the wrong one. 

The wonders that have been achieved, abroad and at home, by means 
of pisciculture, cannot he told incidentally : they deservc; and no douWl' 
will obtain, a special chronicle, liut it may be stated here, generally, that 
the whole of the fresh waters of France have beert rt^lcnished with fish of 
tlie greatest value ; and that oven the waves of th® sen have been battled 
with, and the seeds of a countless quantity ©f oyatpr^ f^nfcly protected 
fiom the tempests, have been deposited and ensttred against all ordinary 
mode.s of destruction. Fish of 4*11 kinds have been operated upon, so that 
the once exhausted waters of the continental rivers now teem with rich 
and palatable food, the money value of which is reprcoontod by a very 
extensive series of figures. Many have no doubt heard of the curious 
industrial ObtabUshment at Comaceio, on the river Po, whore tlie breeding 
and fattening of eels j.s carried on to an enormous extent by an industrious 
fishing community, who hav<' cri'cted a series of breeding-ponds on 
marshes which are dyked in from the Adriatic, but which communirate 
VMth the sea by means of numerous canals. The place is unique, and 
piesents a wonderful incentive to the erection of similar establihliinents on 
our own shores. The annual value of the fish produce of Comaceio, 
which is fold in a cured state, is leally very considerable. On th ‘ Danube 
and on other German rivers, pisciculturnl operations have been carried on 
with much success; and what has been accomplished abroad might be suc- 
cessfully carried out at home. The Stormontficld breeding-ponds liave 
undoubtedly increased the salmon supplies of thcTay ; and what ha.s boim 
done on one river can doubtless be achieved on many. According to one 
of the reports issued by Mr. lJuist, the conservator of the river Tay, the 
pjseicultuial experiments on that river liad the following result : — “ Of 
the marked fish liberated from the pond, four per cent, were rccapturi'd 
cither as grilse or salmon, 2nd. More than uOOjOOO were artificially 
ri'arcd and liberated ; forty out of every thousand were recaptured; and 
as 300, 00<) were liberated, it follows that 12,000 of the salmon taken in 
the Tay were pond-bred fish. 3rd. The annual average capture of Tay 
salmon and guUc is 70,000 ; so that of the fish taken in this river during 
the labt two yeais nearly a tenth were aitificially bred ; and this tenth 
forms a rise of ten per cent, on the rental of the river.” 
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t)ia ealmoxL a» «n olsgaot^ of nfO^ural H«ka^, and liKik^g Ht ^ 
Hi pgL avtidie of commeroe, we &ad l^fc d^ei^e a nniy^ceaH dlread|Of 
ilp npeeAy extinction. The EngBijh ealmon-i^edieB have utterlj dedimed ; 
liie XriBh fiahcdes axe decaying ; az;^ the ei^g«rn4tM ^th whidi the Seotdlt 
people are mahing to Parihament for new indicates a ^dx of a simihu: 
ikte overtaking the fisbenea of the North. The ** hreeohes^podket ” view 
of the question has recently become of oonaideirable importance, in conse> 
quence of this fear of idling supplies; fbr the oommerce carried onin ^iia 
particular iiih has been at the rate of OY/er 100^000/. a yeax t and 
although our salmon daheries are not neu^*eqaal in value to thelbaming 
and white fisheries, still the individual salmon is our most tangible fish, 
and brings to its owner a larger sum of mnne!^ than any other mi^pber of 
the fish £imily. Indeed, of^late yean this ^'mon;^d^ pf the brook ^ haa 
become emphatically the rich min*^||||jb^its price fior table purposes, at 
certain seasons of the year, being only’lili||i|U^|^ a large income^ 
and liberty to play one’s r^ on a sahnon riwV9^||||dvilege paid for at 
a high figure per annum. Such jlhcts at once elevate^e Saln^ solar to 
the hi^ regions of luxuiy : certainly, salmon can no longer find a plaoe 
on the tables of the poor ; for we shall never again hear of its edli^ ^ 
twopence par pound, or of &Tm-servants baigaming not to be eomp^tfi|l 
to eat it oftenm: than twice a week. 

Hedged round by legislation, it ia quite obvious that the salmon ia a 
highly privileged deniaen of the deep, and that the great salmon atreama 
are pertinents of the rich man’s lands, yielding him in many instanoea 
a huge revenue. We have shown here that now, like the rich man’a 
child, the rich man’s fish is delicately reared and anxiously cared ibr: 
at Stormontfield it has a beautiful nursery, wherein to play away its 
childirii years, and be trained for its advent in the great outer woi^ of 
water. But it is a truth which cannot be longer hidden from all con- 
cerned, that the demand for this fine fish is exceeding the supply, and 
that we have some time since commenced consuming what may be called 
the capital 8to<fi(;. Our ignorance of the natural history of the firii, whidk 
is only now beginning to melt away, and defective l^islation on the 
subject of the fisheriesi coupled with extensive poaching, have done th^ 
usual work ; and there are in existence abundant figures to demonstrate 
the declining tendency of the fisheries. The rentd of the Tweed, fbr 
instance, has fallen to about a fifth of what it once was ; and the cry over 
all the oountiy may soon be — ^We have no Saucon. 
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the million rea^s of the ComhUl MagaaiWy a vary fimall mmoiity 
oan hoa^ of having received iheir education at Eton, or at any other ^ 
oar great public schoola ; and though the rest cannot but feel an intwest 
in nrhatever may eonoem these aristocratic seminaries, regret for their 
phortcomingfl or admiration of what is escellunt in them, still their own 
hunohle school, vtliat it was vihe% they were boys, and what it is, and is 
becoming, now they aiKtCBeo, may fairly claim to hold a higher place in 
their r^ard. But indeed, to all thinking men, high and low, the question 
to how the people, the masses, or by what other name it pleases ob to 
mdl them, are taught in these lands, is a pai amount question, and touches 
our interests, and our future national history, in more points than 
uuKHy of 118 sufipect. No doubt it is become something of a bore to many 
nhose daily longing is for some new thing ; and to many othm^ it is SSOMO 
than a bore, a thing of dread, portending changes ofwliiiqihtbcyji^ 
to see either the nature or the issue. Wearisome 
the question returns upon us with an importunity 

it oonoems a movement hicli has begun, has gatbere(i% 4 l|i|piA gatbdfing 
'Cbrength, and which we may control, but can in nowise #eiilW atop. 

It has been noticed that the simplest and best English is i^ken by 
the highest and the lowe'it classes in England, the broad mass between 
indulging in an extremely tine and vulgar style of spoeoh* It is a distinct, 
but aigmficant fact, that at this present time, these two classes, so fax 
removed, are those which receive the best and most tliorough educatiein, 
each according to its need and opportunity. The education of the dnlih^ 
of all between the labcmring and artisan class below, and the aristocracy 
and gently above, may be characterised, with an extremely small grain 
of qualification, as shallow ; covering an extensive - area, Aowy, but 
unsubstantial, and especially wanting in thoroughness, this means, 
of course, that it hardly deserves the name of eduoiedon at all; and 
yet it 13 pioclaimed as such, received as such, and (as many of you, 
my responsible readers, can tell) paid dor as such, pretty heavily. It is 
your own look-out : you are shrewd men in your generation ; but still 
you are assuredly paying your money for that which is not bread, 
aud your labour lor that which satistieth not — or at least ought not to 
satisfy you. The education your sons arc getting may look all righf as 
you examine their sum-books, neatly ruled in red ink by some miserable 
usher, who has had to correct all the mistakes too ; or the splendid copy- 
books, filled with fine illegible penmanship and infinite flourishiug (by the 
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hopeful to tell ytm hov m&ny pet oe&t. of 4tid *flhf«lDeB «pe b» Oirn. ' If 
aU this is a satisfactory test to joo, it is no basiaeap cf miiie; bat do BOt 
be surprised that the edooatiioii whicdi yott «»e to high ior dioukl 

prove, whea your sous grow up, to be of no %’oilih. Bat if it is sot a 
satis&ctory test, then look oat ^ the genniiictolrale. 

Ajod first of all, have a ciito of men wildi inooinprehenilble letters 
attached to their names. The B.A. or M.A. of Oidfbiid or Cambridge, or 
eren of Duihamor Dublin, has cost sommfaing bc^la awmey and hktmr : 
men who can write these letters dtor flheir uames always lonow some- 
thing) whethm' they oau teach it or not ; and th(y are -gmereffly gtatt^emen. 
But, 1 think 1 should, tor tlie pre^at, put litde fiiith in a **lieaMiber of 
the College of Prcceptora ” (price, peclmps, one ^guinea a-ysar), or in a 
Ph. D. (about seven guiiicaa, cash down, they say) ; or in wny B.A. or 
M.A. without the univer^ty named. Bewash also of clergymen without 
degrees, however expeiienoed in tuition/* if you have cmlylihe advertise- 
ment as a voucher for that ; or however ** select ” their pupils, ** charm- 
ingly situated ” their house, or bowevw married ” they may be. Re- 
member how easy it k, in these degenerate days, to get into orders'; how 
many “ scrijptupe-TeaderB,” and mmi who have taken low gevemmeirt; 
certMoatcs akit have not got on well as schoolmasters, find a gown, 50/. 
a-year, and w hard ito be kept up, in the church. Tliese are 

literates by by their education; but bold 

enough by nature, to tfitfe or 180Z. a-year, Ibr educating 

wad iKwrdhig your son. The man who describes himself vaguely os 
** of Oxford,” or ** of Oambridge,” I would also eschew ; as well as, 1 
think, F.G.S., F.R.G.S,, F.A.S., F.S.S., F.E.LS. (whatever this last may 
mean), and however worthy, in a private capacity, these gendemen may 
be. The baptism which in^nurts these capital letters is omaxnonly a 
trifling a&ir, and is mostly a matter oi n few guineas, more or less. 1 
do not mean to say that it is not all right and proper for ineu distin- 
guished, or 'even engaged, as geologists, or geographers, or statiatictans 
to write F.G.S., I'.K.G.S., or F.S.S. afVer their names; 1 ^ould like 
bo see the solioolmaater who is any the better as a teacher, or more 
worthy of being employed by you, for having these letters, or, if he 
like», the whole alphabet tagged to his name. Tlie tailor Who had put 
on his sign the candid “ kot from London f is more my style of man. 
But, avoiding all appearances of puff and quackery, where are you to 
go ? 1 honestly declare, 1 can hor^y icH you : the tailors are nOarly all 
nietrtqoQliftan; those from London” oesffee birds indeed. Brttthe 
question is, not the outward clothing of your boy, nor the 1*07. or 20L 
per annum which that may demand ; but his training in body and Bimd, 
and the move atosous outlay accompanying it. 

Your rafleefeioas, when you are for sending him pm* 

bably something like those of the Bquive, the fitther of IWm I 

won’t tell hhn to read his Bible, and love and serve Ood { if he do 

3—2 
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Bat mother’* «ake tad t^aohingy he won't mine. I^iill I gw 

Hgp J^Krt wf teinptationa he’ll ineat with ? No ; 1 can’t do that. Nwver 
W ibr^n old l^ow to go into such things with a boy. He won't under- 
attu^ me. him more harm than good — ten to one. Shall I tell him 
to mind hia work, and say he’s sent to school to make himself a good 
scholar 7 Well, but he isn’t sent to school for that---at any rate, not for 
thnt mainly, 1 don’t care a straw for Greek particles, or the digamma ; 
no more does his mother. What is he sent to school for 7 Well, partly 
because he wanted to go. If he’ll only turn out a brave, helpiul, truth- 
telling Englishman, and a gentleman and a Christian, that’s all 1 want.” 
Onlff thiS} Squire Brown 1 Would that all were so wise ahd so moderate 
in their desires. But where to get the man fitted for making your son all 
this? Arnolds, unluckily, do not abound. 

A schoolmaster whom you know, who has had plenty of practice in 
his business, who is honest and honourable in his dealings, industrious as 
a teacher, firm, yet considerate as a disciplinarian, and who haa^i^nied 
out young men whom you would like your son to be a 

safe choice for you, whether he has an unadorned l!here 

are many schoohnoaters of this character, 1 do not doedit. ^Better if 
you know he is liberal in his supply of teaching power, both as to the 
number of his assistants, and os to their attainments aidb||HSity. Never 
trust a school with a laige number of pupils and.,piipllBl number of 
teachers ; it is impossible for rqal worlc to be ^bHkb^der such circum- 
stances ; you had better pay a 'JJAutads more, and send your boy to 
a sdiool where there aie more assistants. Ascertain, if you can, that 
these are well paid; for if they are paid poorly, depend upon it they 
deserve it ; and that will signify something to you : no man who* is worth 
anything will work for nothing. If the head-master — or principal, as the 
word is now— sends up any of his boys to the Oxford middle-class 
examinations, or submits them to any such public test, get to know from 
him not only how many succeed, but how many he sent up ; and out of 


how many, the total number in his sdiool. If he is a man who is doing 
his work thoroughly and oonicientiouBly, he will not refuse any infor- 
mation of the kind ; but he would, I should think, readily send you a 
printed report every year when he sends his bill. If he prefer having 
private examiners, you should know their names and position, and that 
they are noty if possible, his private friends also. And along with the list 
of scholars, os Uiey stand in order of merit, get your son to bring with 
him, or the master to send, the paper-work done by hmi. These and 
other meaoB of a like xntuxe wiU tend to get for you your money’s worthi 
in some degree at any rate ; end others mtist be left to locJc after 
selves. 


Very pxylng, very suspicioue, all this ! V^, it aroft be canf#B«d t 
and very neoeuaxy, I em sony to aay> Von do not buy n^hone 
oat handling him, and seeing him out to try his |laoeB$ nor eW % 
chair or a table, perhaps, t^thont examining it w^l. Now ^ 
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pay the ichoolmaster to do ia an iilipBlpahle kind ef thii)g*^ot to 
be weighed, measured, or handled; and dn the of middle^ 

class schools 1 have no hesitation to say, trw item is the*esoe|>tio&, falsi 
appearance of true ware tho rule : in such caseai yon pay your money 
for that which you do not buy.* Are the ]n!d<Ue>cl^ s^oolmasters 
impostors, then? Well, one naturally shrinks from being rude and 
personal to so largo a body of men, many of whom I have already 
allowed are, no doubt, doing their rery difficult work as well aa tkep 
can ; but if a qiade be a spade, I am afraid we must Call our middle- 
class educatiem a sham. Nor should the burden of the blame rest 
wholly, or perhaps even chiedy, on the shoulders of the schoohnasters. 
They took up their business, as yon did yours, to get a living by it: 
the delightful task of rearing the tender though^ ^as quite secondary 
to that of collecting together so many guineas, and making ends meet 
at Christmas, if posable with* some surplus. They are men of like 
passions with the rest of us ; and w6 nearly all do our work badly enough, 
unless we either like it for its own sake, or know we shall be brought to 
book for it soon. Then, again, to teach well is the most difficult thing in 
the world. The possession of knowledge is the least qualification for it. 
It requires wonderful patience, great flexibility of mind, clear insight into 
character, and besides all, a special aplitude, which one may call natural 
tnct, but which is really without a name. »We need not marvel, then, 
that a thing at once so easily counterfeited, and so difficult to be produced 
genuine, should be rare. The remedy lies with tho parents among the 
middle classes. You must, either individually or by combination, devise 
some means of discerning the sham from the real ; and you must be ready 
to pay handsomely for the real when you get it. The class below you are 
advancing with a slow indeed, but a steady step ; you can already, 
some of you, hear the tread. , How will it be when their intelligGnce» 
knowledge, and power of mind shall equal or surpass yours ? What is to 
be looked for, if you place a pyramid on its apex ? 

Forty years ago the schoolmasters of private schools were, many of 
them, a curious and almost unique class of men. A simple, decent living 
was what most of thcbi strove for ; tliey had not much gentility to support, 
nor that awful bugbear, position, to care about. Frequently they were 
men of real ability, both as teachers and in other lines of life : they often 
carried on some handicraft, and taught a school because they had a liking 
for the work, or had been asked to do so ; and sometimes the combination 
of employments was incongruous enough. One teacher, whom 1 onoe^ 

* If any one will take the trouble to c(»snlt the Beportg of the Mid^Be-clami KDwwIr 
nations, he will find ample evidence in support of this assertion ; and he wltt tao^ 
that the pupils Ml short in piecisdy the tod«nenta2,es disfinguished Mm the ilpmy 
parts of education. Ik 1860^ more than 40 per ceni of the candidm etitinlil^ fMled 
to mtisfy the examtinem i wbkh is semarhable, considering thevemy kUd of kepevs 
^ ^ OnOdidems formed the cream, it foay bh essuitm^ of Mr fumnd 
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y&m 'tetf #ell| jom«<i with tiliM art oef liraittia^ SAgMUabns yt>ii&L fIMtt 
pi0» : And it nr&a & eiitstraotx thing for him to be feu»im^eflif6 
|||^£]|i^ aMi>el tiaiM ui n i^e^, when he pnt off M6 blildk 

MttiV apron, oad nArch off to the pig*. Be w« a man fU!l 

a£ ^netgpf and yety fiirong, botli in body and wiiB. 1 think he never 
:anght the boys anything^; but he spared not the rod If they didn't learn : 
md bis process seemed satisihctoiy to the parents, for his school was 
rnU, and his terms high, and it had to be enonsed tiiot he was a bit of 
I butcher. I believe, taking the year round, he must have thrashed 
tveiy boy in the school at least once a day ; the eserdse seemed to agree 
vrith him ; he would double up his tongue between bis teeth to give 
imphasis to his bkws. If any of his oM pitpils read this, may I ask if 
hey yet remember this playful fivacy of old Samuel ? And yet he was 
lot a brute ; but seemed to go on the principle adopted in some old 
Kdkooib, as at Strenshara, for example, Butler’s biithplace : “ Flog the 
ooys regularly, whether they deserve it or no : if they don’t now, they 
ioonviU!” Samuel was a man of progress, too. He established, or 
Jtelped to establish, a Beading Society in the village; and I remember it 
was on his deric I first had the pleasure of ^mflhiry (for the books were 
new) the Spectator and Blair's Lectuies. lie had three brothers in the 
achool, whom he by no means exempted from the benefits of his perpetual 
laaii ; and this appeared only to strengthen their resolution, for, in Mate 
of their imperfect learning, tluyall rose in the world: tw^ M 
znediical profession, and on^ is now a clergyman and master 
school in England. (Rer. sir, it you chance to read Shift I take 

my hat off to you acro'-s the years since we last met, and Wlke you my 
best bow, as I used to do to your bi other ’) 

Another schoolmaster, alnuit two miles away, kept a 

moor, and had pupils for miles round. Ills fame was jgreftf as a mathe^- 
matician and man of science He was deeply marked with the small- 
pox, woie inoimous hhirt-collais, had only a short stump of hift right 
ann, made pens beautifully, cutting the mbs very adroitly on the thumb- 
nail of bis single hand , wrote one of the boldest, neatest specimens of 
perKaanslnp 1 ever saw ; skilful at the tumilife- lathe, and had 

made for himseli a viry complete electrical apparatUl|F’^^is scliool was 
lurg^; he had no assistant, and he taught nothing: lllough I have known 
him to be very patient and jiamstaking with aii|y boy of a mathematical 
turn. He exhibited, however, no partiality in tk© application of his flat 


oak ferule, and had no men y on any little folkiw who winced and drew 
back his hand ; it, therefore, was a common thing in the school to stand 
the blow without shi inking: for it was a point of honour to shed no 
tears, but at most to press the btingmg band bemiath the opposite armpit, 
and bite the hp. This, wkh the constant fights among the boys, the long 
hunts at hare-and-hounds,” the swknming, skating, 4be., made t3p>1ihe 
most valuable port of their education : to endme, to darft anyth«n|^ to 
fear nothing, that was the^ chief outcome of it ; and it is vety 



AND NBKSCNT, && 

3ill^ w ii^ learning, Uttle indeed vras acquired ; bojm ait fi^t^en could not 
dp a question in die rule of three, coul^ nut con»foee a tolerably decent 
letter, had no knowledge of history, h(p4 never seen, a teapn exc^t peshapa 
those in Goldsmith's Gsogropkft which weqte never used* ^ ^<3r Latin, 

I will say the grammar had been ground if ell, ai^d that was all; as 
to Engli^ grammar, Murray was £dthfully got off” tune after time, 
throi^h and through agtun; but with ssch an appreciation of his meaning, 
that 1 well remember my rev. ftiend, to whom 1 have just been civil, 
being called upoa^l think on the very 4^y he was leaving achool-^to 
parse shady grove,’* and he was unable to say whicb was the adjective 
and which wae the noun ! No doubt ho wiU give a public denial to this; 
but 1 can assure him I have a distinct recollection of it, for 1 wte stend^ 
ing at the bottom of the dags, when he wsa turned down below me I At 
any rate, he will probably agree with me that we learned very little of— 

Those polfshod arts v hich htiinamzo mankind, 

Soften the rude, and calm the boiaterous nund.** 

It was to such schools a& these tlial manufacturers, farmers, and well- 
to-do tradesmen, sent their sons in times past. The poorer people either 
gave their children no education at all, or put tlicm to dame schools for a 
few years, and tlien got them woik to do at as early an age as possible. 
In 1818, the National Schools came into existence, and matters were soon 
a little improved. But it is chiefly within the last fifteen years that the 
most unpogmt |)rog]i;cs^ has been made ; and it is of elementary schoola 
which hav^pprfsag ^ auspices dt Goverumeut during this 

period of whi^ I now wish to say a few words. 

The school-buildings in general are large and commodious, well warmed 
and ventilated, and not a few possess considerable :n chitcctural pretensions. 
Convenient playgrounds are in many coaos attached to them, and fitted up 
with swings, vaulting-poles, and other game a]>paratus. Others have 
gardens cultivated b> the boys, or worLsIiops wliere a little carpentering 
is done, and, in rare instances, a small printing-press is set up. The 
internal fittings of the school are in almost every case good; die floor, 
the seats, the desks, must all be such as shall from year to year satisly 
the Privy Council on Education; and the text-liooks are ample and 
cheap, being partly supplied by grant from Government, and partly by 
purchaae of the school-managers. Biack-board& for oial teaching are in 
suScient numbers ; and the walls are adorned with the best maps which 
England ox Germany produces. Cabinets of chemical apparatus are 
granted to every school where the master has proved, by examination, his 
ability to use it; and drawing-copies and music- sheets for class- teaching 
are all on a liberal scale. 

The master has been prepared for his work by four or five years’ 
apprenticeship under some competent teacher, and after that by a two 
yea**’ training te a tnua i n g college. For every forty Jjoya ub^ |um be 
Ites om ewisteuJi oaUad m pupU-teacher; thus^in »'se)n«luf K^bpja 
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ifafite bci ftt leapt three asalstimta beddes the head-tnasteir. The ptipSIi- 
HeacherB are selected irom the fchbol, on actioimt of their character^ 
attainments, and facial aptitude for the office of schoolmaster; and 
besides the pracdcd training in school work whi(h they reoeiTe in school 
hours, a minimum of one hour and a half is fixed by the Privy Council 
Office for special instruction in subjects defined for each year of their 
apprenticeship. An examination is held annually by the inspector of 
the district to ascertain whether these subjects have been thoroughly 
taught; if they pass, each receives from the Council Office his yearly 
stipend, and the master his fee ; but if they fail, their indentures arc can- 
celled, and the money is lost to both parties.*^ Supposing the pupil- 
teacher runs unscathed through the gauntlet of at least five examwations, 
ho may then present himself as a candidate for a Queen’s sohttliBdiip, and 
about the following Christmas undergo another 
days’ duration at the college to which he has 
inspector, and in papers sent down direct from 
finda himself in the published lists a first or second 
and begins his first year’s course at the training 
cutties round again, he goes in to another 
where papers, sent down as befdre from the 
him, embracing religious knowledge (in Church 
mathematics, ^istory, geography, grammar and Hteraturc, schooUmauage^ 
ment, drawixflj^usic, <&c. ; and if he pass that, he enters in the Allow- 
ing February secon^ year’s course in ^e college* JKeu this ie 

ended, he ihM undergo the test Of an<wi|e ks 

before; but with, of course, much harder papim|||id with the addition of 
other subjects, such as Latin and physical scxetteil^* If he fails in ibis last 
ordeal, he eaimot hb a schoolmaster recognised by Government ; if he 
does well, but nbt well enough, he is put into a, schedule,” and sent 
back to do the second year’s course again ; but if he passes, he *beteome8 
conditiomlly entitled to their lordships’ certificate of merit, of fhk first, 
second, or third degree, as he may deserve. Cond^ionally-^^^tx the 
Council Office has still a hold on him ; he has resolved to be a school- 
master, and he must be, or their lordships, like the Cornishmen, will 
** know the reason why.” So he goes tx) a school, conducts it Ar at least 
two, years; is reported on by her Majesty’s inspector each year, and if 
Avourably— as let us hope, after all tins, it kbotdd be— he then recites 
his certificate, signed by the Lord President for the time being, caWa* 
mented by the national arms, and entitling him to 002. Ar the Itighest 
class, or to 152. for the lowest, per annum, by* Government grant, in 
addition to his salary. This grant, hbwever, la still conditional bn his 
doing his work satisActorily. 



* The payments aro as followi :*-For»the papU-diitiier— 1st ysar, 102.( M 
m 10s.; 8rd, 152.; 4th, 172. lOs,; 6tlt, 20l For the^ oto 

62. { Ar two, 92.; Ar tbxee, 122. Vof eacb additional appsantim, nK^msea 
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Thus after six or seven years* couUuual training, thU man goes out to 
his labours : competent he ought to tN^aa4 he is, if the testimony of men 
able to judge is to be believed, fte prindple^of the Government 
with regard to him is, from the beginning oUwavd to the end, no song 
no supper ! ” The supper, that is, the average income, of this class of 
schoolmasters, taking England, Wales, and Scotland, is 94^ 3$. Id , ; or 
about il. 3s. 7d. above the cost of “ a London coachman who can drive well.** 
But wo all know too heavy a supper » no wholesome thing ; and the Privy 
Council OiilcG prohibits any recourse to extraneous means of iuercasing 
the meal. Private tuition, for which certificated schoolmasters are eagerly 
sought, cannot be allowed ; but, so frr as 1 know, no detailed statement has 
yet been made by Government as to how their leisure hours may bo spent. 
We can never tell what a minute may bring forth ; but an easy-chair, 
port-wine, and walnuts, need not, perhaps, be expected. However, tliese 
elementary schoolmasters, and they are now about 10,000 strong, ought 
to be able to take care of themselves ; and in the meantime we will thank 
thma the good work they are doing at op cheap a rate. Nor will #e 
wonder if mmy of them find it to their advantage to leave the ^ementery 
school, and take to cmploymentB in which they are at once eaider worked, 
better paid, less under surveillance, and in a better social poaiton* 
Otiammar-Bchools, proprietary colleges, and academics for gendemei^ ^ 
advertising for them^ and numbers hove gone to our colonies to'^take 
charge of important schools there. 

In this way, then, ore our present schoolmasters for the poorer jClosBes 
trained for and kept to their work. So keen is the official inspieetion, 
BO perfectly intolerant of unsoundness the annual handling of. the article 
whicl^ the schoolmaster turns out as his handiwork, that there is no possi- 
bility or chance of diirking. 

It remains ibr the middle classes to discover how they are to mmfige 
the education of their sons as well as that of the children of the poor is 
managed for them. Nothing so important as this ougjit to be impossible 
for them. Preparation for the work of education; inspectiottf to see that 
the work is done, ought to be insisted on. How these are to be 
whether through the univerwtics or by parliamentary enactment— matters 
but Uttle, provided they ve got. I, for my own part, cannot see why it 
^uld be more allowal^ for a man to practise the profeaaibn of teadhing, 
tbjBUi that of medicine or law ; and if we put eafeguards agtMtst iocom- 
pet!iuice in the one cose, why we should not is the other. But at any 
xite it is time fer the middle classes to look out ; their kibes are begimdsg 
already to be galled ; and, if Lord Bacon is right, “no doubt the sefs- 
reigsty of mas lia*h hid in knowledge.** They may expect thoi lA a 
generation or two at the farthest, more questions will have 
than that which conoerns the difference between a lOi. and a 61. fraschhie; 
fer it is ai ii^evitabile that knowledge should have the over 

nhould come when the sus ijs#. 
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Whhk I was very young I wrote a novel. A friendly publisher placed 
it, witb a kind word or two, in the hands of his literary adviacar, who 
pronounced upon it a verdict singularly adverse, not to say altogether 
crushing. IIow I despised the surly critic for it I How assured I was, in 
nay inmost heart, that he was ineffaS^ly ignorant and demonstrably wrong, 
envious, malignant, a hater of his race ! But I see him now, at odd 
times, on public and on private oceswions, a bland and benevolent elderly 
gentleman ; and 1 shake hands with him, knowing that he denounced the 
first efibrts of my Muse, but feeling that instead of my bitter enemy he 
was my very good friend, and that, in truth, my novel was far more# 
guiltj than in his very lenient verdict. 

I do not now remember ilic words of his judgment — that judgment 
which dispersed all my cheiished visions of an honoured manhood, {^'3 
sent me back to hobbledehoy i^m and dependence beneath my father's 
roof. It is an old story now, and if I could recover a transcript of this 
first criticism, every word of whicli, at the time, burnt itself into me like 
hot iron, 1 would fiume it for the encouragement of my children. But 
there was one particular pa.Hbage of the Kcader’s judgment wihioh, after 
the lapse of a qiihrter of a century, I have not forgotten. ^le dwelt 
upon the singular inconsistencies of the hero of my story, maintaining 
that the man who did this or tliat good thing could not have dori^ this 
or that bad one. I took the hint, called my tale T/te Inconsistent Mnn^ 
put upon the title-page an appropriate morality from Wordsworth, and 
publislied tlie novel at my own risk. And I luive often since thought 
that if it had had no more serious defect than the inconsistir''y of its 
hero, there was no reason why it should not have succeeded. But as it 
^|i||i|kcely anything Uiat a novel ought to have, and almost cvciything 
iS jl PKoYel ought not, it is mere matter of course tliat it failed. How 
OtwHy one writes about these failures now — feaiful and terrible as they 
were at the time — ^almost, indeed, rejoicing in them. And why not? 
Are nbt those early lailurea wounds inflicted upon us in honom’ablc 
battle ? May we not be proud of our scars ? .There is heroism needed 
for that confilct ; and shall the hoary veteran not recite the audacities 
of his youth ? May there not be deeds done out of uniform worthy of 
Victoria Crosses? Truly, I have known such. We may not bear about 
wxth us an empty sleeve or other outward iusiguia of our gallantry ; * 


* r saw a pleasant sight, the other day, since this sheet was written. Hard tiy the 
great palace ol Westminster, there stood at a comer, in hiS neat unAbnU of gree*^ 
loaning against a post, and ready to be hired, one of that usefiil body of men o^^lsd 




Imt "m may li»vie km t«l^y lass ea^ly 

feorne— ««Dd may liav^gcme p nil eqjoat aonatency aiid 

aomrage. 

But 1 liave MiSe^ ihia jcTeDHe-a ipowkiiaft od^ HHabserve tfaat^ after 
a qxiarter of a ceBluiy’s a<hitt acquaiatimee villk lifb^ I at* even leas 
minded than i waa at nmeteen, to regard zoeo ia eoBsiatent uaities. 
Oonaistency is so save a quality — or, zakhexv ^ ttombiiuitiDa of 
hannomoua quaHtiesr— that if statues are no4 credled hi the market-place 
to cousisteiit meiit sorely, they ought to he, |a tt> uaritiaB 4ud marvels 
of the earth. We think that we kaow our nmghhpii3a'*’‘‘esir acquain- 
tences—our fHends ; but the chanoeB are that we know tkiem only in one 
{Murtioul^ aspect, and that, perhaps, the aspect which ui least essentially 
true to the inner nature of the mm. We are wont to say that So*-8nd~So 
is not a likely man to do Buch>-aiid-such a thmg. Brctadly, it may be 
said, that we cannot being ourselves to belSeve that men, whose kanings 
are evident^ towards virtue, who taft; and write virtuously, can do Ihii^ 
the reverse of virtuous; and, uhiai we find that they do such things, 
we are wont to cry out that they are hypocrites. Tlie fact is, that they 
are not hypocrites. They may love what is good without douog it. 
Was David a hypocrite ? Was Paul a hypocrite ? “ The evil I would 

not, that I do.” How common a case it is. I knew a man who stood in 
tho felon’s dock, who wore the felon’s dress, who did the felon's servitude. 
I knew him when all men respected him. It was not only that be talked 
good things; ho did them; he took pleasure in doing them. He had 
a hearty relish for good — I am sure that he hod none for evil Bu£ he 
fell — to the astonishment of the Avorld he fell ; and when he lay there, 
utterly crushed, by reason of tlie tremendous height from which he had 
fallen, people with one accord said that he was a hypocrite. I rem^ber 
well the dark faces that were turned upon me — laces not all masculine, 
the owners of >\hich were rightly honoured by the world — when I 
ventured to say that 1 could not behove, having known him in his 
brighter days, that that poor, crusliod sinner had actiblioally assumed a 
robe of sanctity for the concealment of his f^stcmatic iniquities. 1 
cannot bring myself to believe it even now, after the lapse of years, when 
his image has faded somewhat from my sight, and his voice has grown 
dim in my eai's. What 1 do beheve is tliat tlierc is a vast deal more 


commissicmaiFcs, who do our emauh so much luoce quick]; and moro cheaply than the 
old race of ticket porters.— «n old soldici with three medals on his breast. As I neared 
him, on my way to my daily work, I saw anotiier old soldier approach him— an older 
boldier, and of a higher rank, with bronzed cheek, and white moustache, and emet 
carriage, and a noble presence; one whom there was no mistaking, though dreseed in the 
common garb ol an E)^ksh gontkrmon. When he saw the medals m the coiranissiaunra^e 
hieast, his ihoe bR^stened up, and ho stopped beibiB the bmu in greets and wiik a 
pleasant wpid or two, took up the medals, one after another^ in lua cue hand» and 
then I saw tbpt he had an emp^ sleeve. And when I looked at the comimnionaire, 1 
saw that ke also had an empty sleeve. And 1 wished that I Had boeu an artist, 
k> paint tiutt tbuc&ing scene. 
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of ttnm '^Tpoiiris/ in ihe iroM. ^ 7 poei% is a lalxttioTiB 

tn4e. The emdliiihentii musfe be great if tbey* proportionate to the 
pains of folke^g it. But every man is not a hypocrite who does not 
act tip to his protaione. Video meliorttf proloqite ; deteriora seqfior. 

The (Hiristiiin confession previously cited is but an unconscious 
rendering of the healhai. It is worse than folly to assert that a man is not 
to commend what is good because he is not able to practise it. Am I not to 
admire and to extol learning becatise I am unlearned myself? For my own 
part, I hold that the lees hai;|n we do to others, the better ; and that “ if 
from the weakness of our natures we cannot always stand upright,” it is 
lar better not to sin, as some do, glorying in their sins, confounding good 
and evil, and leading weak people astray by pernicious example. It has 
been said, and brilliant is the saying, that “ hypocrisy is the homage 
■which vice pays to virtue;” but, like other sharp epigrams of the 
same kind, this must be taken with some qualltioation. The homage 
which vice pays to virtue, by cloaking itself, is not always hypocri(||^ 
Genuine hypocrisy is, primarily, homage to self. The hjqiocrite conbeais"*' 
ills vices because he thinks that the revelation of \hem will be injuribus 
to him. His homage consists only in the practical acknowledgnMmt that 
vice is less seemly in men’s eyes than virtue. But we more ftei^ncntly 
pay our homage to virtue, because we really love vii tue, and not 

willingly infect others with the dis^'osc which we have not the conBtitu- 
tional power to throw off fiom oiii selves. 

Anciher error veiy frequently committed is this. We learn that a 
man hhs done softie wrong thing, and straightway we judge him to be 
altogether wrong. We are loth to give him credit for the posbession of 
any good qualities. It is very true in r»np sense, that “ morality admits of 
no sets-off.” If a man runs off to America with his neighbour’s wife, it 
is no excuse for his conduct that lie piid his tradesmen before he wont. 
But it would be very unjust to assume that because he has eloped with n 
paramour he has cheated his creditors and violated every moral and 
social engagement at the same time. A man may break one of the com- 
mandments without shivering both tables of the decalogue at a blow. 
The fact is, that many men who do very wrong things, have a great deal 
of good in them. Indeed, the very wrong that they do is often only a 
riotous development of some good quahty; something that, although 
^r, and smootli, and glossy, and beautiful to behold upon one side, is all 
rough, and tangled, and confused, and unseemly upon the other. The 
gusts of circumstance have caught it, and turned it the wrong aide 
uppermost. But it has a right side, all the same. 

If it cannot be said that the father of evil had no originality of con- 
ception, and that all he could do was to turn our good qualities to his 
own profit, I am disposed to think that this notion borders very closely 
upon the truth. Vices pure and simple — ^vices wholly vicious in their 
origin and in their progress — there are, when we come 1i6 think of it, very 
few. Let it be accounted what paradox, what absurdly it may, whon 
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any foul crime has been committed, te dediure tbat there wmIr. root of 
Virtue somewhere beneath that great i^readiog troe^ Vice, it^is uot, when 
we dig deep beneath the sur£ice, so prejKseteroiu as it seems. Perhaps, 
there is no deadlier sin than revenge ; but has not the first of Englidi 
moralists most happily called it wild justice? Is there not at the bottom 
of it a virtuous hatred of the wrong doae--**a holy yearning after that 
divine attribute of justice? We would fiun leave the matter in the hands 
of God ; but divine judgments are for the most pact slowj and, lacking 
faith and patience, we would forestall the sentonoe of the one perfect 
Judge, and so our Justice breaks its bonds^ runs wild, and in its wildness 
becomes Bevenge. Very unseemly it may be to behold, very grievous to 
contemplate ; but it is, alter all, only the wrong side of the stufi*. 

Ah 1 if we 90 uld only draw the line that separates good fipom evil-* 
if wo could only obey, in our hearts and in our lives, the mandate. 
Thus &r shalt thou go and no farther ’’—what a blessed thing it would 
be I But we go on, little by little, up to Ihe very verge of right, and 
silently we transgress the boundary, not intending to suffer ourselves on 
that other sidifliy and not knowing that we are there. If, when we are about 
to pass the pio|p(etB into the enemy’s country, some sentry-angel would only 
warn us of our danger, we might be saved in time ; but wo pass on in 
the darkness right up to the advanced guard of the enemy, and are not 
conscious of our error till we find ourselves in the archfiend’s camp, and 
all his batteries playing upon us. 

You have heard it said a thousand times, “ God preserve me firom 
my friends, and I will look after my enemies myself.” Apply this to 
your own humanity, and pray to be preserved from your good qualities 
in the knowledge that you can look after your bad ones yourself You 
are liberal; beware of your libeiahty. You are loving ; beware, above 
all things, of that rich loving-kindness, redundantly kind,” which leads 
us into so many snares and pitfalls. You have a strong sense of justice; 
pray to be enabled to set a restraint upon it, lest you riiould become 
bard, intolerant, revengeful. You are firm, resolute, constant; seek 
better support than your own, or you may degenerate into obstmacy, 
obduracy, dogged resistance of conviction, and impenetrable pride. 1 
need not run through the catalogue. Eveiy one knows the old coupletr— 

Vice is a monster of such hideous mien. 

As to be hated needs but to be seen.’* 

It is by that which is not hideous — ^by that which is not seen — ^tbat wb 
are beguiled; by the fair Delilah upon whose lap we lay our trusting 
heads, unconscious of the depths of treachery which lurk beneath that 
smooth face and that pleasant smile. It is thus that our temptetioxia 
assail us ; thus that we are lured on to the death. We hear much in the 
pulpit and read in excellent books about our “ besetting sins;” but it is 
of our besetting, ensnaring virtues, or goodnesses, that we have to beware, 
both for oumrives and for others. Do we enough of this ? Does 
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% eater ink) t)ur beads or onr hearts te a matter whereof we ehooH taite 
account in the edneation of our little ones ? Who has- not 
%Bm that fmtty story of the ohild who, when asked bow it was thait 
4te||(^.f>ne loved her, made answer that she did not know, unless it was 
bteplte ^0 loved every one. Who would not have been tlie iatker of 
thil^little girl ? Who would not have been prouder of such a jewel than 
of the Kok-i-no&r ? Would you or I have saddened over that sweet 

speech, oi- dared to soil the pure reflection which rt cast by any prophecies 
of coming evil ? And yet, truly, in that dear child's loving nature — and 
because so loving, therefore so loveable — there is much to deplore, much 
to dread. TLinldng seriously of it, we know that of all temperaments it 
is the most dangerous— the one most likely to bring its possessor to much 
HOiTow and much sin. And, truly, it is right, if we can do it, to check 
this i)ropcnsity to love overmuch. But how can wc do it ? Lecture as 
we may, tlic liead will not undc'rstand, and the heart will repudiate our 
doctrine. Such a tender plant as tliis requires very careful handling. 
Can we snatch the baby-doil from tlie young arms, and thrust its fair 
waxen feoe between the bars of the fire ; or send, in her tearful presence, 
tlie sportive kitten to the inevitable pond ? And if we could, what then ? 
Tliat treatment does nut answer in diildhood any more tlian ia later life. 
We try it 8ometime.s with our groivn-up boys and girls, and only molte a 
mess of it. No, if we would moderate such a tendency as this, we must 
above all things avoid violence. At best, there is not much to bo done; 
but we may be w'atchful and considerate, and above .'dl, we way take care 
to provide healthy objects of affection, and never to force the inclinations 
of a loving nature from any worldly motives — any mistaken estimate of 
■what we arc wont to call “eventual good.” Out of such efforts as this 
come the sad domestic Listoric.s, which make the records, uow so tersely 
tragic, of the Divorce Court ; a few lines — ^lust a few lines — tlie stories 
of half a dozen lives in half a newspajxiir column. 

What js more beautiful than the right sale of this stufi^ what is more 
hideous tliau the -ivrong? It is all (►f the same woof, hok at it as 
you may ; but, oh I the difference. There is the “ new commandment ” 
given to you, broidered ou the one side in lair characters; and one of the 
seven deadly sms glaring out upcm you in ghastly letters from the otlier. 
Poor lost child, wnlul and th(* cause of sm in others, cast away, unre-i 
pentant, smiling at night beneath the gas, what a very wrong side it is ! 
But it was fair and seemly to behold before you turned that .side upper- 
most. A trusting, loving nature; guileless, unsuspidauB ; feeling no 
vrong and di'eaming of none- in others; a strong tendency to hei'O- 
\vorf)hip, vcnijotion largely developed ; capable of any eelf-saorifioe so it 
but please tlvc ono-beloved object. How grand in Iphigenia, how noble 
in Antigone ! P>ut in poor Perdita, the sacrifioQ is not fiar a father or a 
brother, and it is only a Jiving death. 

Let no one say tliat this is “ dangerous doctrine.’’ In truth, there is 
no doctrine in it. It is merely plain matter-of-fact. The doctrine, as I 
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Hare already said, is that we shonld pray to 'b6 protected, noC against 
oar besetting sins, but against our besetting virtnes. And, indeed, do 
we not so pray ? Tlicre is no temptation in sin ; it ie anythiBg but tempt- 
ing. We are tempted by what is beautiftfl and aUnring. There is a 
narrow line, very finely drawn, almost impenjeptiMe, which, if you do 
not cross, you are safe. But the Tempter is oonfcinuafiy enticing you to 
cross that line ; and you find yourself in his grip before you know that 
he is at your ribow. It is natural that whm we write of love, we should 
draw our illustrations from wornaff, but there are men, too, “peccanle in 
this kinJe” — men of gi^tle, kmdJy nutijres, loving hearts, caressing 
manners — with sometliing m their faces, wlicn they talk to wnomen, “ like 
a still embrace;” * men 'who could not wilfully do an unkind tlmig, and 
wIh) forgive an injury as soon as it is inlhcted upon them. But what a 
deal of misdiief these amiable sinners do iu tins world uf ours. They do 
not mean it. They would stand aghast at tlie thought of* the iniquities 
into which they are likely to drift, if they w’ere to see them foi eshadoweJ 
in the magic mirror of the Future. But they sec nothing and on they go, 
giving free rent to the impulses of their loving natures, until all at once 
they wake to Idle knowledge that God’s gift of Jove has blackened into a 
curse. The world may know it, (>f the world may not know it. Most 
likely it is 'profoundly ignorant ; it may Ix' very inquisitive and veiy 
censorious : but how often it is grievously at fault. How often even 
Mrs. Grundy secs only the amiable Imsband, and the kmd fothor, and the 
benevolent gentleman, where, if the curhiir were raised, if the hidden 
life were revealed, if the wrong side of the stuff, with its frayed ends, 
were made clear to the vision, there would be such a cry of renpectable 
indignation, sueb a shudder of virruous lion or, ns would strike even the 
seared conscience of the sinncT with dismay. Men who slide into wrong- 
doing, conscious that they raLan no 'wrong, socm reconcile themselvee to 
it, and might, witliout hypocrisy, express Hurprise when their offonoeB 
come to be described by tlieir jiroper names. All this can be readily 
understood. And the better ive understand it, the more imprc.«?ed we 
are with the marvellous truth of the aphorism that “ Hell Is paved 'cvith 
good intentions.” Nothing has lieeu written more freffuently than tliat 
men are worse than they seem — ^that, if we could only read men’s 
thoughts . . . And, if we could, though many a “ good man” would 

be shown to be worse than he appears, many a “ bad man" might bo 
revealed to us as something belter. On the whole, perhaps, our thoiiglits 
are better than our lives. Fatal errors — even deadly sins — are committed, 
wliich have a source of goodness, if we only ( race those polluted waters 
back to their pure fotmt. There is many a tangled wildernei^s — many 


There was sconothing in his accents, there tv.os something in his ikeo. 
When ho spoke that one word to licr, -whicli w'as like a still ombrnoe; 
And she felt herself drawn to liira— drawn to him, she know not how, 
"With a love she could not stifle, and she kiiised him on the brow. 
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a dark forest, “whose 'very trees take root in love;” many a cruel 
a«|||||gjy|prfuiches from the stem of a kind heart.* 

9||^Vthcn as to the omissions — ^the good things which we would fain 
do not — which we act in tliouglit, but only in thought, yet still 
wn^yrrave sincerity of purpose — ^liow manifold they are I Under the 
singS»ologctic heading of “ want of time,” we might most of us tick off 
omi^sBIll of this kind, which, had the will ripened into action, would 
have set" up a dozen men with a capital of good deeds sufficient to 
qualify them for the calendar of saints. Almost every active-minded 
man sketches out for himself, in the course of his life, intellectual exploits, 
which it would take at least five centuries to perform. And we believe 
that there are a vast number of men whose unaccomplished works of 
charity and love could not be crowded into any smaller space of time. 
For want of time, we are continually failing in all the offices of friendship; 
neglecting those who have strong claims upon us} leaving visits unpaid, 
letters unwritten, hospitalities unrendered, aU sorts of neighbourly duties 
unperformed. How many kind letters does the mind write for us, when 
pen and ink are lacking, in the crowded streets, in the railway carriage, 
or abroad in llic fields ! — how many messages of love does the spirit waft 
to distant friends ! — how many far-off houses do we visit, carrying with 
us some i^>ken of affection ! — how many welcome guests do we gather 
around our own boards — in cvcrytliing but the solid substantiality of fact. 
The dramatist W'ho said that he had written all his play but the acts, gave 
expression to that which may be taken literally with reference to the 
great drama of life. There is friendsliip, kindliness, charity, hospitality, 
boundless sympathy — complete in everything “ but the acts.” Are we, 
then, all humbugs? Not a bit of it. We nrc oftencr humbugs in doing 
than in not doing. But we cannot expect the world to take the will for the 
deed. We must be content that judgment bliould be passed upon us for 
that only which is seen and done. When some stroke of good fortune 
befalls my friend, I must not, being silent, expect him to give mo credit 
for i,he pleasure which I have not expressed, though it may have filled 
my eyes with tears and made me thrill with pleasurable emotion. The 
lettci' or the visit of congratulation has b(‘en paid or written only in th(j 
spirit, and, though One who reads all liearts can see the untraced words 
-on the sheet, and hear tlu' sound of the unraised knocker on the door, 

• Yt iy many years ago, in the prime of my verdure, happening upon a grave tnith 
hy accident, I wrote that “the most u^6cll]^h pcojdc often do the most selfish things;** 
and some critics, whose years and cxjioriciice doubtless exceeded my own twice told, 
commended tlie paradox with a warmth that surprised me. But now that 1 have lived 
ft quarter of a centmy longer in the world, I see the full force of the words far more 
clearly than when I wrote them. The cruelties of the kindly are often most grievous. 
Even m tlicir s>clf-Facrifices nt tirncH there is an egotism which gives them pleasure, 
and prntticnlly a total disregard of the hufl’enngs of others. But they are honestly 
liont on BClf-ncgation, and lesolutc to hear their martyrdom bravely to the last gasp. 

Do not let us buy, then, that they ate bclfibh, and condemn them ; rather lot ti8 teach 
them how tluy may better contribute to othcis’ happiness and to their own. 
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our best of human friends can hardly be expected to think that cur 
silence at such a time ia not cold, unkindly, or ungrateful. In these 
respects and in others, perhaps, of greater moment, we arc most of 
us bettor than we seem. But life is short, and the battle thereof is 
very sharp and absorbing; and we have not always the wa'x spread 
upon the wall or the stylo ready to the hand. And so our brightest 
thoughts do not find then way into our books, or our best feelings into 
action. Th(*y fall by the wayside, and the birds of the air devour them. 
What I write now T had in my head last night, as I lay abed in tbe 
daik, but Avith far greater foiec' of woids and fertility of illustration. 
Why, then, it may be asked, did J not spring Iroin my bed, gi’ope my 
way to a match-box, light a candle, and rush to the library ? "Why ! 
because 1 was Aveary, because I ii'lpht have bioken iny slnns, b( eause I 
might haA'o caught cold, and lost the bright tlmn'dil-i, .viler all, beforo I 
had got tlie pen in my band t* giv« llieiu pi inianenl expresdon. They 
are lost for cA^er. It cannot be liidped. J do not expect any credit lor 
them. But I say tliat iiia''y of ns are cleverer felloAvs than Ave are in 
onr hooks, and, Avliat is moie Lu the jiuint of tins essay, better fellows 
than AV(> aie in our aelioro'. 

1 have said that there e ofleu oiiulty to those Avhom avo love best in 
tlu' sai iinees Avhieb Ave make for llieii sakes. But it is not in alTairs of 
1('\(‘ only, that tills jirodigal expendiiure of sdf is often very hurtful 
to othois. As tlaiv' lire loA Iiig n.itnre.s, so, also, there are giving 
natures. Sonicliim s avo find them both combined. Indeed, a loving 
nature is commonly a givin'i- uatuie ; but to give is not ahvays to 
love. T liave kiioAvn some very liberal, opon-handeel people, who Avould 
give aAvay, indeed, the A^ery sblit ou tlieir backs, and yet the ileplhs 
of Avho.se alTeetions are Any easily iatlii'ined. An 1 truly thi.s is a 
dangerous quality; almo^-l a*- d..ngoons as tlie tendency to lo\e oA"cr- 
mueli. But theie is soinelhing- b« amiliil in it toc); and we are loath to 
elieck it, though Ave knoAV that it should be eheeked. Yes, indei'd, when 
that fine little boy on liis way to tie* pastiycook’s, Avitli his right hand in 
the pocket of liis Itiiiekerbocki'rs, firmly clenching the small coin where- 
with he is about to jnircbase buns for a nursery feast, is arrested at tbe 
AU’i-y threshold of the ])akiee of dainty delights, by the sight of a shiver- 
ing lu'gcMi -Avoniau Avilh three small pinched children, lean-faei d and 
Avisl fill -eyed, on the jiavcmenl, and presently returns bunless and iiioney- 
l(‘-,s to the paternal roof; can you or 1 find it in us to utter Avord of 
reproach or e\u‘n Avainiiig / We may try — aliiio.st Ave may begin, Aihcn 
A\e bear tin* artless story, to say, “ Clemnut,” with a grave face, “ 1 think, 
jierhajis . . . .” — but beloic the iiist few AX'ords are out, tbe grave 
look gi\es Avay to a Jlii-bing smile, .and all you can biing out is, *• Clem, 
my darling, you’re a dear, kind boy — here’s a shilling; go and buy tlie 
buns for me, and reiiK'mber, that tlie money is mine.” And (;!lem goes, 
With his hand moi(' tightly clenched in his knickerbockers than ever, 
and, listening to nv' ullurenieuis on the Avay, lie brings back tlie buns in 
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aafi^fcy, for he feels that neither the money nor the buns are hia — until he 
gets fairly home, and then he becomes undisputed proprietor, and he has 
his feast, with interest, m the nuraerJ^ 

Now, I do not flay that all this is right — morally, indeed, it is very 
wrong. “ Cast your bread upon the waters, and it will return to you after 
many days.” True, and what lessons of faith, hope, and charity — all 
throe — does this teach us? But we must not look for our bread, or cur 
buns, to come back to us in the next half hour. Where is the faith, ^h%re 
is Llie liojie, who>e is tlie charity, to be exercised under such a dufpensation ? 
It would be far better, therefore, if dear Clem hud had his leQture and lost 
his buns. I s])cak very seriously. I know how hard it is to look 
disapf)T(ndngly upon a kind act. I know, too, that stiiclly speaking, 
wc ought to assume that Clem would have been happier without 
hi^ buns than with them. Little boys used to be so, when I was 
one — in the sbiry-books at least. lint, bless the little knickerbockers, 
in these degenerati' days out boys eat the second bag of buns with all 
the lieartier relish iiir having given away the first to a beggar, ll they 
aie not rewaided with a second they go without, and, perhaps, are 
nauglity enough souietinies to tliink regretfully, almost self-repioach- 
lull}', o( the Huciifice they have made, lint even boy nature is weak ; 
and why sliould we exptet these little ones to be stronger than grown 
men f 

But heie 1 am, according to my wont — drifting, drifting ftu'ther and 
farther away fioni tlie moiulity which I ought to teach. Tliat dear little 
Clem ought really to he r.iutioned against the snares of liberality. He 
ought to be told tliat liberality is not always generosity. He should be 
cautioned lest, altliongh it is now (juite enough to tell him that the money 
ill his j[)ocket J.S not lii^ he slioiihl iouh* da}’ he liberal with that which is 
not his oivn. The man lias not always so keim a sense of (he sacK'dness 
oJ olhei pi{>ple’s belongings as (he boy. At all events, we sliould waitcli 
wnll ilio good aii'l kindly tendencies of our eliildren. It is a common 
sa} ing with ri'spt ct to (be. bovi^, that tlieii bad ((ualitics will “ kmu-ked 
out ot tliem at bchool.” If they be proud, their pude will b lauglied out 
of them; if tii<\ be (pianeJsomi>, their contentiousness will be thrahhed 
out of them; it they be mean, their meaniiehs will be scorned out of 
them. But all tlieir attractive quabties are sure to be encouraged and 
developed, and, il m time they are not exaggerated, firat into weaknesses, 
and iIk'U into \ices, ha]i])y indeed Ls the youtli, or wiser and stronger than 
liib comrades 1 1 is, therefoie, I say again, the parental duty to wuirn a 
child against its kindlier and moie atti active (pialitiea, and, if poflaiUo, to 
moderate and eontiol them. Jl we do not, we may be sure that some day 
or other we shall see the wrong side of the stuff. 

In no rcspeel, peihap.s, is it of more sovereign importance to the moral 
wellbeing of a imui, and to the general welfare of society, that the line, 
which separates good from evil should be jealously pbeerr^ than in lihe 
maidfeBtotions ol generosity run riot. Doubtloes, it is. a good tiling to 
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give, and to give freely. The Lord “ loveth a cheerful giver." But if 
we do not take heed, our deliglit in giving may lead ua not only tg give 
wliat we have, hut what we have not, and to be generous at other {Mirons' 
expense. That niiseruhlc George Barnwell, who when I was young was 
preached at the ri^^ing generation on Easter Mondays, Boxing-nights, nnd 
other solemn occasions, from tlie great dramatic pulpits of the metropolis, 
went through prodigality of giving straight on to mmder. This, dottbtli^ss, 
is an exceptional manifesUtion. We do not often, literally and corporeujlly^ 
slay our b^nfi^tturs, in order that we nniy bestow rich gifts upon some ' 
frail friend, but figurtftiv^, meia^ihoiicaHy, we are afraid, we often sin 
in this ftushion, ami arc ginerons bc^e we arc just and honest- Many 
grievous shipwrci'ks have come out of thin : anrl tlu* ftiirest promises have 
led straight up to ihc leloii’s dock. Do you think that the poor, blasted 
wretch whom you sec qunihng and cowering there liad .any natural tendency 
towards dishonesty ? Had that miserable George of whom I have spoken, 
any taste for blood — any cra^ ing after the excitement ol highway i*obbery ? 
Jle did it, not ilia I he lovtd liis uncle less, but that he loved another 
more, .and he would rather have gnen licr trinkets sprinkled with 
blood than not liave given her any ti iiikets at all. 

This altogether, as 1 liave said, an e\treim‘ case. George took what 
he knew he could never restore, lit could not lesitore life; and he could 
Hut re.stoie money to tin* thaJ. But a large niiniber of those who arc 
bi ought to nun liy their lu'cclless libeiulity, have no thought of being 
dishonest or even unjust If, directly oi indirectly, tlicy take what is not 
their OAvn, they bollc^ e in their luaita that they can make restitution 
before any one uill miss it. Stiiclly, it is unjust — peihaps, dishonest — 
to give or to hud sixi>cn( c, unless you hue tlic means, without that 
hixpence, of satish ing evci} iightiul elaiui upon you. Say that the poor 
old lady, who iuii.''cd 3 ou in jour tender cliildliond, is down in the 
iheuaiiilics ; t)r that lidio Barbaia, } our h.mdinaidcn, ulio kept long and 
patient vigils beside the bid of >our Mok -sMle or j’our dying boy, has 
been ciying her poor eyes oul, ^ cause she has bad news from home of 
rent that cannot he paid, and little brotlien. and sisters ^^]lO cannot be fed; 
or that unh.i]>j>y Biliulus ftuaiierges, the man of letters, who has done 
you, as you know, many a bid tuui in his day, now come to diunken 
giief, seeks a pood one at j’our hands — what right liave you — as an 
honest mail, to eb'c to one or tlie other, if you cannot pay your trades- 
men’s bills on clciiiund to the last farthing ? None. I know it ; I feed it. 
To give, wli'ni you owe, is to gi\e what is not your oAvn. This is a great 
moral tiulli to be impressed upon little Knickerbocker; and, i" you calc.i 
linn giving a penny to .a beggar wlien he owes sixpence at the lolly-pop 
shop — lor in these d.iy.*^, even little Knickerbockers are prone to contract 
debts — doubtless it is the jiarcntal duty to admoniali liini severely on the 
spot. 

But — ^stern moralist as I am, after this I cushion myself on a 
but, ii the wrong side of that fine, ridi stuff of generosity be injustice and 
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dishonesty, justice and honesty also ha^e their wrong sides. Just and 
honest men, whom I wot of, often suffer their virtues to exuberate, so as 
to oVef^ow some of the milder graces, which I, for one, cannot help 
esteeming. It may be our duty to narrow our obligations to the utmost, 
or;'rathcr, to the innermost ; to recognize only the primary duties ; to sec 
no ne|5jhbourh()od beyond our own fireside or the walls of our own 
coufttlh^-house ; to provide plentifully for our own offspring ; to owe no 
Iriaii anything ; and neither to borrow nor to lend. This may be right ; 
af all events, it is safe. I confess that I have not so read the precepts 
of Christianity — but, then, my understanding may be a false Interpreter 
of the truth. “ What claim has he upon me, that I should do this tiling 
for him? By doing it, I may injure those who have claims upon me." 
What claim ? Well, I confess tliat when we come to talk about claims, 
there is very little to be said. What claims have you and I upon the 
bounty either of Man or God ? It would end, at last, I fear, if they came 
to be tried, in our throwing ourselves upon the mercy of the Court. It 
is, doubtless, a veiy gru'vous ihin^r when men, under die inspiration of a 
vague feeling ot universal brothciliood, forget that they arc husbands and 
fathers. Books, we know, have been written to prove that our landred 
have no claim upon us as kindred, but simply as members of the great 
family of mankind. Such doctrine is to l)e repudiated utterly. Home 
first, and the world afterwards. But there are those whose maxim it is, 
“Horne first, and after that the Deluge.” And the home of such men 
bftt’n contains a family of wliicli tlu* solitary member is Sell. The honesty 
of such men is not to be questioned. If they were to die to-monow, all 
their worldly affairs would be foiirul in the nicest order — no man would 
be defrauded of his rights. But, Ifonestus, you iiiu^t beware of your 
besetting virtue. It is possible that soiuewliat more may be required 
of you than this strictness of dealing. The uiqirolltable servant who 
wrappod up his talent in a napkin was, doubtless, a very honest man — 
safe to the extremest point of safety. But he did not satisfy h’s master. 
Honesty is a grand thing — “ An honest man’s the noblest work wi God ” — 
Ay, truly. But may it not be, that there are regions in w'hich honesty is 
iiicfisured by a standard differing somewhat from our own — regions in 
which account is taken ol other debts than those for food and clothing, 
doctors’ stuff and servants’ wages? Have you paid those debts, O 
I lowest us ? Being liuman, it e.mnot be expected of you that you have 
jiaid them in full — but have } ou paid even a reasonable instalment of 
your obligations ; or have you remembered the first half only of that most 
beautiful and most solemn precept, “ Owe no man anything, hat to love 
one another?" 

Yes, justice and honesty may run riot — the strong even as the weak; 
but should we not be tolerant also of their excesses ? You do not like 
that cold, stern, reserved, case-hardened man. Geniality is more pleasant; 
generosity is more alluring. But who knows, after all, that there may 
not be some soft; spots beneath that coat of mail ? Who knows, indeed, 
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that the armour has not been indued by very reason of those soft spots 7 
Men, ere now, warned in time of their besetting infirmities, have steeled 
themselves against them ; have curbed their errant propensities, rudely 
and painfully, and in their outward aspects belied their inward natures, 
bringing themselves to it only by habitual resistance, and that, too, of the 
most determined, uncompromising kind. It is the tenderest-hearted way- 
farer, peradventure, who buttons his coat most securely over his waistcoat 
pocket and passes on most rapidly, when the voice of distress reaches him 
from the shadow of the house, and he fuels, rather than secs, a ragged 
figure pursuing him along the pavement in quest of alms. He hurries 
on, not to escape the mendicant so much as to escajie from his own 
propensity to give, and by giving to relieve his feelings, at the expense 
of his jirinciples, and to solace himself to the injury of others. And it 
may be the most jovial of boon companions who refuses the proffered 
glass, who seems to have no good-fellowship in him. Who knows that 
he may not be only too good a fellow' — that it may not be the constant 
study of his life to liold in due restraint and governance the companion- 
able qualities, which, without such a strong hand upon them, might drag 
him dow'n to destruction. 

Besides, even as regards more practical manifestations, we may often 
be very greatly mistalcc ii. We may know the act of gimerosity that w'as 
not done ; but wo may not know the act of greater generosity that was 
done — the greater sacrifice that forbade the lesser. I had a lesson of 
kind taught me at school, the impression of which thirty years of active 
life have in no wdse weakoiU'd. Our senior usher — it w'as a large private 
school — was a liberal, open-handed fellow; he dressed well, subscribed 
handsomely to the cricket club, and had the rt'putatior — it was a glory, 
not a reproach amongst us — of being “ in debt in the town.” But the 
second uslier was an intolerable screw. He canied the fact upon 
his back ; it spoke out from all his actions. His conduct was as 
shabby as his coat. Of course our notion was that he was by nature 
a skinflint, and that he had hoards of gold “at the bottom of his 
box." He was a man otherwise of a kindly nature and a harmless w'ay 
of life, so we despised rather than hated Uic wretch. But it came out 
afterwards that he had an aged mother and two sisters, relying solely for 
their maintenance on his scanty earnings; and the saddest thing of all 
was — 1 know nothing sadder in history — that contemplating, at the end of 
one half year, a pleasant surprise for these poor people, he walked home, a 
hundred miles under a June sun, and appeared unexpectedly among them 
one sultry evening, only to find that all three were helplessly drunk. 
Next half we had a new usher, and for a little space there was a belief 
amongst us that the poor fellow had saved money enough to start a school 
of his own; but little by little the truth, as I have told it, oozed out, with 
this pathetic addition, that he had gone hopelessly mad. We were very 
much grieved then at the rash judgments that we had passed, and we 
penitcntially recanted by getting up a subscription, the largest ever known 
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Id which kept the poor crazy wretch — ^he was quite hannles*— 

coraibrtable restraint, until he died. When the Doctor’s eldest son 
married, and we subscribed for a silver tea equipage to present to the 
young couple; and when that prodigal senior usher, at a later period, 
retiring upon his debts, and starting, upon that modest capital, a school 
and a wife of his otvti, we endowed him with a preposterous plated epergne 
lit Ibr the dinner- table of a duke — we had availed ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity to seek special aid from the j^rental purse. Bui in this instance it 
was a point of honour and of conscience with us all to make solemn sacri- 
fice of self and to deny our appetites for the benefit of the man we had 
wronj^ed ; and, I am sure, let alone the satisfaction of such an atonement, 
tijat the lesson we had all learned was worth the money ten times told. 
Many of us, I doubt not, were sadder and wiser boys from that time. We 
had seen only the wrong side of the stuff of that poor second usher’s 
beautiful generosity, and we had not thought for a moment that it had a right 
side, smooth to the touch, lovely to the eye, gay with many-coloured 
flowers and bright with tissue of gold, such as might almost lomi the 
tapestry of heaven The angels saw, if we did not ; and if we could 

only see things a little moie with then- eyes, hoAV much less injustice 
would they have to write down against us ! 

In the case which I have cited above, the error committed, the wrong 
done, was of the most absolute, unqualified kind ; we judged the poor 
man to be ungenerous and sclfi'^h, when his generosity really was of the 
most self-sacrificing order. We altoircther blundered over the fadt^ but 
sometimes, although right in our ficts, we are grievously astray in 
our judgments, looking only at the wrong side of the stuff, and refusing 
to believe that there is a right. We say that a man is obstinate ; that 
he is stem and inflexible. But we know not, perhaps, what a noble con- 
stancy — what a high sense of justice may lie beneath those more unat- 
tractive qualities. Even truth, smooth and beautiful as it is, turns up 
sometimes a side harsh to the touch and uncomely to the si<^ht. You 
and I may not sympathize with the Brutuses of the world : wo may not 
have enough of the noble Roman in us to send our sons to the heads- 
man, or to strike down our dearest friends “ at the base of Pompey’s 
statue ; ” but it would be wrong to close our eysOS to the fact that there 
is nobility in such exploits. In these cases, we may fairly assume that 
there is self-negation of the highest order. But in others, where there 
is nothing to justify the question, Had you rather that Ccesar were 
living and die all slaves ? ” there may still be something to admire even 
in the ugliest manifestations of these sterner qualities. I have often 
thought whether Shakspearc intended utterly to close the hearts of his 
audience against that poor baffled Shylouk. As for myself, I must 
acknowledge that I never go away altogether satisfied with the reeuli. I 
have quoted already the Bbconiac aphorism that revenge is a kmd of triid 
justice. I believe an ingeuious essay has been written to prove 
dramatist was aided by his great contemporary ia the compOsitMBli of 
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his plays ; and we might, at all events, pleasantly oonjeoture that these 
memorable words had been given b^ the pliilosopher to the poet as a 
subject for a dramak That Shylock had a strong sense of justice is net 
to be doubted. He took a strictly logical view of the matter; and was 
only beaten at last by a wmtclicd quibble. I have known men who 
have stood out for their ouuce of flesh just as tenaciously as this perse- 
cuted Israelite, and with much less excuse. I liave known as stem a 
resolution to exact what is “ nominated iu tlie bond ” beneath a wai^st- 
coat of Christian, broadcloth a« beneath the Jewish gabardine. Not 
because such men desire to injure their neighbours, but because they 
have an immoveable conviction of what is due to themselves. What 
they contend for chiefly is a full acknowledgment of their rights; and, 
the acknowledgment once unreservedly made, they will fcometimes yield 
the thing itself^ and be generous, when justice is satisfied. 1 hav(> thought 
sometimes wuhetlier Shylock would have taken tlie pound of flesh at 
last, if the judge had placed the knife in his hand. Ih- might have been 
satisfied with his victory, and Ixave heaped coals of flic on the Christian’s 
head by showing tliat the clog he had spat upon could forgive. At all 
events, if I were a Hebrew, 1 would “ adapt ” the Merchant of Venice 
after that fashion. And even as a ChrisUau I cannot help thinking that 
the smug Venetians, being clearly guilty of intolerance and persecution, 
escaped a little too easily. It may be obstarved that Shakspeare, even in 
the delineation of his worst characters, generally contrives to give us a 
glimpse of the light side of the stuff. Even that truculent Lady 
Macbeth is redeemed from utter iniquity by the “ one touch of nature 
which glimmers out in the exclamation, 

Ilnd ho not resembled 
My father os he blept, 1 had done it.” 

When I first addressed myself to wiite upon this subject, after a 
colloquy with one to whose suggestions I owe more than his modesty will 
acknowledge, 1 was minded to treat it in another fasliion. 1 purposed to 
sliow th« evil that there is in good, or that emanates from good, ratlier 
than the soul of goodness in things evil.” But it pleases me better, 
looking at the wrong side of the stufT to show that it has a right — to 
turn it with its bright smooth surface uppermost — ^than to say anything 
disparaging of it because there are frayed ends and unevennesses beneath. 
Whether this be the truer philosophy or not, I do not pretend to deter- 
mine; but 1 am very certain that it is the pleasanter and the more 
encouraging. And may we not thus, looking at the matter in this more 
cheerful aspect, find that from the very mode and manner of our investi- 
gation there ore special truths to be learnt ; that there are some good 
practical lessons in it which we should do well not to ignore. Morally, it 
is right that we should judge people according to their opportunities. 
Legally, of eottBa0,wmeanif«d&oac^ onJji of yeBodts., N^Witlkf^tosalts. 
^ ^tmggadi «p asu, dcubtlBss, very 
in frequent i^fenk tn. tribuaid a of the ooitMcf." 
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g«k»d Ss^csf^WiN^ to #^gcM3d. Xt ii 

|||i|p^ i^ti»lop€4 Mto eyiL J^t knovB IM 4il tS^lf fftim ^ good 
||H|b(l luvk iii <1^ iooret plaoes of Isis nature, to be oid^ ogain, 
li:«»l^ess^ii| Titality, «tStder wke treatmeixt and We. 

look into it^ we keey find that 'ire We adki to Contend 
■HP^tne dombfimt am) but wilb the miadirectiou of some origioallj good 
3 H pj i - ^that the wttmg side of the stuff bas iufUed ^ very early ^ life 
k|^ obstinat^ remained uppermost. If ire a;re Oi^^tisfied of this, we may 
Sttd the wont of reformation con^paradTely eai^* 1 have often thought 
that we take too much trouble to find out the dark spots, and, Wing 
found them, to cut them out with the knife. If we could only chance 
upon the bright ones, our treatment would be more simple and more 
pleasant. There may be, we st^, beneath them — who knows pure 

[omit of good, from which may fiew nvers of living waters. Let us 
make a channel for the stream, that it shall pour itself in the right 
direction, and go rippimg over golden sands and clean smooth pebbles, 
aot slushing through mud and garbage. Tliat young Arab cowering 
under a dry arch,»thero has been nothing but the wrong sidCk fif 
stuff for him all his life. Can we evpect him to be any bejW he 
is ? But, peradventure, there is some humanity in him, i$fWlrtlou» only 
M it out. And that seemingly still more hopeless Bub9aot<-«-that hoary 
blrnrHilted and of Yesuvian aspect, 'OUt of the gin>shop, 

ilth inamcdlate blasphemies in his scorched |iiroat-~-he liave 

jome good in him; and, if we could only be 

wholly lost. Men even in that state have listlfip|||lg^ Itf^ now, by an 


ippeal, perchance lleavcn-directcd, to some feiliu|t honour and decency 
still alive, though long dormant, in their boaQ]i|& You may not believe 
It, but I was a gentleman once — was, — or words of kindred 

meaning— Nsaid Newman Noggs, and thezw,flp^do in the thought whidi 
lifted a* comer of the tapestry, and reWj^tir a lama the right fide oi 
the stuff. There is something to workwp^hen you We ftmnd the 
toft spot. A sweet sound, a pleasant '4||^^ill do more than the chain 
or the lath to snbdue the maniac to quisSlpW'^^ * sneoeashm of sweet 
sounds and pleasant sights may bring i#Wk to reescxtl, which we may 
be sure the whip and the straight- Wer irilL And this is 

tmaUily becanae iheoe sweet aights, Mh fteaBant aonnda en^y, as it 
were, the lottg-betAm link between present and the past, and bring 
baric lost ifanembiaamee of pease a&4%FP^>^ ^ Ihe Wt^edent state. 
And bf the eahie pbwer of eeeboiatloik^men, whoae uoeal eenae |a over- 
hwnil^ hack to eornmpe wiih thh^Wdres na ihry once 
see g)lniiw^ of bygone benikitndes, mi he purified and 
tl^gW^itilthey have ogaght of g hoUer state of Wstence 
emu If 'we dih My atieoeed in taraSng up a comerfih ^raiy little 

th%?!llght tide of ^e stuff, there fit good hope that ere mi^ soon 
S^3fc hvddh of fiifoosahk oircumstanoe, over, 
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HE flolemn, p<»np<m% MftS pro* 
funl>aiiqM is a institu- 
tion of great impoirtanefr It 
xnay be liktoed to the eld legt- 
timate dmma^ which must be 
in five acts, or it is not l^iti- 
mate. The state dinner is in 
five acts, and the plot is deve 
loped somewhat in this fiLshion : 
—•Act 1 (after an overture of 
oysters, let us say). — There 
is not muoh incident, and what 
there is, is confined generally 
to the appearance, and rather 
rapid dimppearai#|j|f^of two characters— of soup. So fer there is 
little dialogue, but as the performance proceeds it become^ decidedly 
lively. Act 2, which is played altogether by fish, is greatly 
relished by many people, but is generally flat. It is in Act 8 the 
real interest begins — a great variety of incidents, some evidently from 
French source, making their entree^ so to speak, almost at the 
same time, or following ono another very rapidly ; and there is much 
curiosity and expectation as to what is coming next, some people being 
much perplexed as to what they should concentrate their attentioQ, 
upon. In Act 4 most people are able to guess what is going to happen, 
and the leading incidents are almost invariably of the same kind, and of 
a feobd and heavy character, but popular nevertheless; and it is not 
unusUal for an enthusiastio individual to encore anything he likes 
very much. Act 6. — ^The Interest continues and is worked up to an 
almost painful degree to those whose attention has been fixed on the 
events from the commencement, and who may And a difiSculty in keeping 
up with the incidents which some critics consider too numevdits. There 
is a sparkling accompaniment the whede time— of dxaznpegner fifld the 
curtain descends at last; in other words, the cloth is n io i O v ufi iMndd 
a general feeling of satisfaction— that it is Over. The affecH^ nAyfc 
morning, is sometimes less sadsfkctoiy than fit the time. 

It seems ungracious to complaia of the eattant of pfiopk'fl hospitality, 
yet the object of this chapter is to have a gmmbht it this eaormoua 
qiiantit^ aad <4' C>id'phe«d tie^ 
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Why Klioulfl a woak mortal be tempted to eat more than is good for 
him, by havitig an absurd array of dishes offered to him in succession, 
of every one of wljicli, peihaps, he is particularly fond ? Why should 
ho be led into jjaitaliuig of half-a-dozcn different liquoi-s of the most 
antagonistic qualities, the imbibing of which is certain to disagree with 
him ? 

To have the means of sotting licfore one’s guests all the delicacies out 
of season — llie youthful sti iiwberry, or the premature pea — a week before 
those pleasing prodiiolions of nature arc within the reach of ordinary 
])(' 0 [i]o, IS a privilege which must have charms for any well-regulated 
hosloss’s mind; but I would humbly submit that, if there was only half 
as much at dinner, one might be invited twice as often. 

Then, if a dinner is ostentatious and grand, the guests are likely to be 
jmmpous tiv), and to ba invited, not because they are frii'uds, or for agree- 
able social quiilitios, but because of their rank, or fortune, or “position.” 

Then tiieie run be no doubt that under th«M con ditiarai gentlemen 
wear their neckkercliiefs shfler and tighter ihain usual, supporting their 
chins up in the air moie securely thereby, and causing in the* countenance 
generally a ooustramed and painful expression of importance, and their 
AVttistcoats liaving nn expansive and infhited appearaaoe not to be seen 
in ordinary life. RreaUfust has been called the pleasantest meal, because 
no one is conceited bcfoie (»nc o’clock, and certainly many men’s natures 
are changi-d for the worse when tliey change their drew. 

Then all those footmen — a perlect mob of them — strolling about the 
room with an air of easy languor ; sometimes, when inclined, handing a 
plate, or, perhnps, when the idea occurs, removing one, without reference 
to whether yon are done or not, or, in the intervals of being absorbed in 
listening to the convei-Kitaon, they may think of filling you out a glass 
of wine, or, perhaps, so far hiing their minds to bear on what they are 
about aa to hand you the bread. 

And ob ! what a depressing thing it if> when you endeavnur to con- 
verse with your next neighbour, and find, after starting the moat i ni ious 
subjects, makinu- the most abrupt transitions from one to anoti'cr, in 
the vain hope of hitting upon her or his favourite topic, that it is impos- 
sible to elicit anything but “ yes,” except “ no.” 

There is nothing for it at last but to throw your whole mind into your 
dinner, and to seek that consolation in eating which is denied in your 
neighbour’s conversation. 

If 1 were a despot of unlimited powers, I would stop all such din- 
ners. I would say, “ Let those for which the invitations are out, or the 
pieparations made, take place, but after that let there he no more.” 
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It IK hard to know whetlipr more to admire the variety of the forma under 
which food is supplied to the animal crealioii, i>r the simplicity of the 
fundamental plan. The number ol nutrltiousj substances baiB.c 5 calcula- 
tion, and embraces the utmost diversity of kinds, adapted to every vaidety 
of climate, circumstance, or habit. While ibcj living organism, on the 
one hand, can build up a solid frame fiom liquid materials, on the other, it 
can jiour iron through its veins, and reduce the hardest textures into blood. 
U’liere is a squirrel in Afiica that feeds on elephants’ tusks ; and the 
mark of its teeth is a welcome sight to the ivory-collector. The cunning 
creature selects — for there is scope for epicurism even in this hard fare — 
tlie tusks which are richest in animal matter, and which are therefore 
the most valuable. But under whatever diversity of form it may bo pre- 
sented, food ih m its essential nature always the same, To give us active 
bodies, it must be an active substanci* ; that is, it must consist of elements 
which tend to change through the opi*ration oi‘ their cheniioal affinUioa. 
To turnish food for animal lil’e is in one asiiect a simple problem, though 
wrought out in infinite complexity. It is to provide matter in unstable 
equilibriura, as it is said, or constantly lending to assume new forms, like 
wave% raisid in water by the wind. Yet it must not be utterly incapable 
of retaining its existing form, but should be delicately balanced, afi it were, 
so that it will admit of being transltTred anil moulded in various ways 
unaltered, and yet will undergo cliange immediately, when certain con- 
ditions are fulfilled. Given a .substance thus composed, and there is food. 
For we must not limit our ideas here to that which happens to be food 
for U.S, or for the creatures likeut to ourselves. Food is found by some 
creature or other in substances the most widely diverse. There is liardly 
a i)oison known that does not aftbrd sufaleuanco to some form of life. 
Corrosive minerals, in solution, afford nutriment to peculiar kinds of 
mould, or cell-plants. Even the gastric juice — the “ universal solvent” — 
will sustain, without losing its x^roperties, its special fungus. The fable 
of Mithridates, who accustomed himself to eat all deadly things with 
impunity, is more than realized in nature. Life, in its widest sense, 
almost refuses to recognize a poison. What is death to one organism 
suxqiorts another. Thus many diseases — an ever-inorcasing number of 
them indeed — are found 1o comsist in the development of parasites ; a 
new and hostile life invading the old, and flourisliing in its destruction. 
And some of the most virulent vegetable poisons differ but slightly in 
composition from x>erfectly wholesome substances. 

Our own food consists simply in that small portion of the substance 
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and the f('rco of nature, which is brought into forma correspondent to our 
particular life. The plants which prepare it for us add nothing of their 
own, but simply bring into a special arrangement the elementa which 
exist around thi'in, and the force which comes to them from the sun. So 
far as their life lies parallel to our own they procure us food ; so far 
as their life diverges from ours they are unavailable for our noiirisli- 
nient, or even fatal to our being. One special form of the action that is 
everyivljere, ns the life of our bodily frame, and the materials for it are 
furnished wheresoever, in plant or animal, that action exists in a kindred 
form Thf' substances thus akin to our own substance, or subservient to 
our own life, we have seen to fall into two or three great classes, though 
found in endless forms, and convoyed to us through almost innumerable 
obanni'la. They are mainly the albuminous or lh‘sli-likc, the fatty, 
and (hose eoiisisling of sugar or ^lareh. Wln'rover wo find these, we 
find food. 

But in the work of maintaining lifi , only the first step is taken when 
the materials are supjilicd. Tlioy neid also to bo put into us, and this 
not in the oonimon moaning of the Icim, dcoording to which a diunor 
is reckoned to bo within us when wo liave eaten it, but in quite another 
way, and one which involves a pioblcni of no small tlifficulfy. In strict- 
ness, that wliicli is placed in the stomach is not witliin the body. Tliat 
internal cavity is as truly outride of ?/.«?, as tlio cavity contained within the 
folded liand. The entiio alimentary tube is well known to be a jiro-* 
longntion of tlie skin, which, indeed, changes its eliavactej’ somewhat at 
the lips, but retains the same essential stnicture throughout all parts of 
the digestive system Tliat structure consists of a layer of membrane, 
covered witb cells which me Irccpicntly renewed, and of which each suc- 
cessive generation is in its turn cast ofl*. Both the skin and the lining of 
the digest ive cavities are also studded with iniiiute tubes, which arc m 
like manner lined by cells, and in wliich the elmf jiroows of secretion is 
earned on. Tliis is, indeed, (he character of all the eurfiiccs of the 
body, whether internal or external; they consist of one or more layers 
of membrane covered with cells. 

There being this connc'ction and resemblance between the skin and the 
lining numibrane of the stoinaeb, it does not Hurprise us to find that at 
first, and in its sinqilest foiins, digestion is performed by the skin. The 


Fig. I. 



lowest animal known, tli« Aniucba, takes its food through 
its external surface (Fig. 1), having, indeed, no internal 
one. It applies itself round the inorsel and extern jiorizes 
its digestive organs for the occasion, putting out a process 
of its body, which is at once hand and stoinach, whenever 
it is wanted. The common Hydra again, as is well known, 


Arooebs digesting. 


feeds just the same when turned inside out ; eitlier part 
is skin, and cither, stomach. Now man has no such fbculty 


this, but it remains true in his case also that the digestive membrane 


is but an inward skin, and, to a certain extent, similar offices are per- 
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formed by both. The skin, for example, absorbs certain substances 
applied to it in a liquid slate, and it c;isls off excreted matters. These 
are two of the functions of the internal oi* digestive skin; but the 
latter hjis also assigned to it the task of dissolving the substances which 
are consumed, so that they may pass readily into the blood. It is 
adapted, therefore, to this end, by being more thickly studded with 
secreting glands. Hut the materials which are provided in our food, for 
the most part, cannot be made use of by the system, if they are directly 
luiuglcd with the blood. It is true the very bubstanccs of which the 
blood consists arc presented to us in varimis articles of diet; but if these 
be talicn in a liquid form, and injected into the veins, they are cast off at 
once, by the secretions, uncinjiloycd. This is the case with the albumen of 
the egg fur instance, which is yet, so far as th(' chemist can ascertain, almost 
idc'niical with the albumen o]‘ blood. Anothci task is, theierore, laid ujion 
tlie digestive organs, besides tliat of reducing the food to a liquid stale, in 
■whieh it can permeate the textures and find entrance into the vessels. 
Tluy must impart to it (jualities wliieli tit it to join witli, and become 
part of, the vital tluid. Tiiis is as'^imilution, or at least the first stage of it. 
'Diero is a second assimilation Avheieby each organ and structure of the 
body is separately nomisJied fiom tlie ninimun blood. 

AVhat a problem this is praetieally t<j solve : to take the outlying 
nature and bnild it up into the human liaim', making it till the place of 
the materials that aic used in its life, and suj>ply the force that ia expended 
in ils action. It is no wonder that an elubojatc series of organs are pro- 
vided, and that many distinct piocesses must co-operate, to achieve the 
work. And tlierc is surely souk* Milue in a result attained at sach a cost. 
That a man may be nourished, .is the condition of his conscious life, what 
a nnilliplu ity of agencu's aie set to woik, vvhat a lavish application of 
resouiees is made! We may wi 11 retraid with a ceitain revxTence our- 
selves -wliat Natuie, and the AulJior ol N.ituio, have thought worthy of so 
much cai’C, and liave ])m’chased at so huge an expenditure ol‘ means. 

The term “assimilation,” as oxpic.ssing the result of the digestive 
process, is full of sigmlicaiice. It implies a likeness in kind between 
that which is assmulated and lh.it to winch tlic assinulation is made; a 
piepairdncss and ad.qitatiou in the one to become the other. As George 
llcibeit says — 

“ IToibs gladly lieal om flesh, because tliat tluy 
Find ihcir acquaintance there 

so the food gladly becomes the body, finding there its own kindred. Th« 
organism which draws in nature for its support, lies parallel to the nature 
which supports it. But, further, asidmilatioii implies also a gradual change, 
a progress from one state towards another, marked by successive stages ; 
and this we find to be eminently characteristic of the digestive process. 
It is a regular scries of successive operations. The food is raised into 
union wdlh the new organism by defiuite steps, each of which has its own 
instruments, but all subordinate to the final and essential end — the 
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adding new life to the man, the perfect union of food and blood. Diges- 
tion in this is like the act of vision. The one essential for sight is the 
impression of a ray of light upon a nerve. In the simplest animals this 
is dfected immediately, and without any special apparatus beyond a 
portion of the nervous syntem i)laced at the surface ; but as we rise in the 
animal scale, there is interposed between the light and the nerve an optical 
apparatus, to modify tln^ rays, and prepare them to fall with perfect 
adaptation on the more delicate and more complex nervous expanse. The 
mollusc secs with a mere nerve ; the man rcquiies an (ye. So he rer|iiires 
also Iiis digestive “eye,” to refract, comhiiie, and bring to a focus in hie 
blood Ills many-coloured food. 

For this jiurpose we carrj’^ about A\itli us an entire laboratory: the 
whole* armoury of the chemist is hud under eontiibution to furnish forth 
our digestive apparatus. Knives to divide, and mortars to tritui ate, arc 
provided in our incisor and molar t(*eth ; solvents and didicate re-agents in 
the secretions Avhich tlie .sight cu taste of food calls Ibith ; lath? of exactly 
graduated temp(*raturc in th(‘-\ariom cavities , and filters which shain and 
S(*parate the elements in th<' absorbent glands. Dige-5tion is an “ organic 
ch< rni.stry,” and the.se are its api>bances. 

And the means are e.spGcially adapt eil to the work in this respect, that 
as the food consists of vaiious rl.iss(*H of sub.stances, so the digestive agents 
are of various kinds. We are aceustonu'd to .sj)eak of tin* gastric juiec as 
if i1 wore the digc'stivc fluid ; but, in tnilh, it is only one anionir several, 
and very probably it is not tlie most ]>o\M*rful of them. Theie are some 
elements of food over -vvlijch it has nc* iiifliu’nce, and all its effects may be 
rip] larently produced by other secretions ; it has b(*en caleulated, indeed, 
tliat scarcely more than hrdf tlio necessaiy food is cl ige.sted within the 
stoinaeh, 

'file various digestive iliiids aie sjtecially adapted to act upon the 
ddh'i ent kinds of food of winch a janltcf diet coirsistt. Nome act chiefly 
oil the starch, converting it into sugar; and of thoe the srdiva is the type. 
The gastric juice acts exclusively on the albuminous boibe.s ; anc^ r ther 
secretions have for their pail to prepare the fatty matters lor absorption. 
Idle secietions are varied in correspondence viitli the food. 

Further, these vuiious sicretioas are excited by their appropriate 
(It'inand. They flow forth on llie juesence of food, and in quantitiespropor- 
tioncd to Ihe amount and need of it ; obeying a Mtal or human order: the 
emotions which attend the taking of food, the taste, the sight, the thought 
of it, call them forth. We are couscious of this in the case of the saliva; but 
tin same law cxtdncls to tin* gUvSlric juice, and, doubtless, throughout all 
tlie series. Enjoyment promote.s, Icxithmg suRpeiid.s them at every stage : 
they express and wait on ihe man, not on mere mechanical or chemical 
conditions. Although by means of the latter kind, such as imtation by 
tubes introduced into the stomach, or by forcing animals to swallow pieces 
of sponge, a certain amoimt of digestive fluid can be obtained, this is 
always comparatively scanty in quantity, even if it be normal in illA* 
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qualitty. Thiffi already, in this least elevated liuictiou, is exliiblled the law 
and nature of the body: that it is the servant, n(»( ol’ circuuisUinco, but of 
the man. It is placed imder the dominion of mind. Its destiny is to be 
not only subservient to, but in every change and action swayed by, the 
mental and conscious part. It is true, indeed, that, on its side, the 
physical rules and controls the mental ; and in a struggle, when the forces 
me set against each other, so lUi as die body is concerned, the ibmier must 
})revail. Neither thought nor will can stand against starvation, iriloxiea- 
tion, or disease ; but ihece arift gelations Unit arc abnormal. The donuuion 
belongs of right to the higher agent, and is hahituall}’ exercised by it. 
Man rules his body as he rules tlie obedient horw' or elephant, whose 
jiowcrs yet are greater than his own, and before whose rage he cannot 
stand. Thus also he subdues and uses tlic natural powers, before the 
niiglit of which lie is l)ut as an infant. The healthful attitude oi tlu* hotly 
is that of perfect obedience to and expression of the mind, its momentary 
state vaiics, throughout, with the momentary changes of the soul. As we 
sec the sliadcs of emotion write themselves ujitm the coimtenance, they 
wiite themselves by delicate variations on every inwai'd organ and liiddeu 
function too. 

Digestion consists of two parts — the solution and transformation of 'the 
food, and its absorption into the system. The former of these commences 
the moinont the food cntciN tlie mouth, in the outflow of tlic saliva to meet 
it, A chief part of the office of this flui<l is thoroughly to moisten the food, 
and jii’cparc it for being swallowed; and with an evident adaptation to this 
jmrjioRe, it consists of a mixture of three 
distinct fluids, with different sources and 
characters. One portion of it is a thin, 
watery fluid, and this is thoroughly mixed 
With the food in mastication; another por- 
tion is of a more viscid nature, and serves 
to hibneate the morsel, and facilitate the act 
of swallowing. These are pouied into the 
mouth at its anterior and posterior portions 
respectively. The saliva is furnished partly 
by sjiocial glands situated within or near the 
mouth, and partly by the lining membrane 
of the checks, which i.s studded all over with s.iiiiai j oimiiis, 

' iiiu). lulled 

minute tubes foi this purpose. 

The quantity of saliva secreted amounts, in a lieaity and \\H*Il-fi‘d 
man, to about three pounds (or pints) u day, though it vanes great ly with 
the kind of food ; when that is hard or dry, mucli more tlian an equal 
V«ight of saliva is mingled with it. Thus it has been found by expt*ri- 
on horses, tliat v/ith every 100 parts of hay consumed there were 
xtSiogletil.lAOO of saliva, but ibr 100 ports of green stalks and leaves only 
49 figrtig,of saliva were furnished. Bernard administered to a horse a 
pound of oats, in order to ascertain the rapidity with which mastication 
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would naturally be accomplislmd. It was thoroughly masticated and 
swallowed at the end of nine minutes. Fart of the saliva was then 
prevented from flowing into the mouth, by dividing the duct of the parotid 
gland, and another pound of oats was given to the animal ; it ate with 
difficulty, and the swallowed portions were dry and brittle ; at the end of 
twenty-five minutes it had masticated and swallowed only about three- 
quarters of the quantity which it Lad previously disposed of in nine 
minutes. Our own experience also teaches us how tardily mastication 
on when the saliva is w^anting. The dry mouth of fever sufficiently 
forbids solid food. 

But the saliva has another office besides this mechanical one of aiding 
mastication. It is stiictly a digestive fluid, and produces a change in 
the constitution of the Ibod itself. That is to be “educated into blood. 
It is the new guest to be inaugurated into the duties of the household ; 
the blood is the royal table itselt ; and the saliva is the commissioned 
master of the ordinances, who busies himsi'lf to instruct the new-comer in 
the laws of the place, and in the conditions of its hospitality.” But the 
part the saliva plays, as a digest Ivc fluid, is curious, 'fhe chief and most 
essential elements of loocl are the albuminous substances, and the pre- 
paring them for reception into the blood, is in some sense the cliief end 
of the entire process. But this is not the fiist thing done : the saliva has 
no action ou the albuminous portions of Ibod ; nor does it even afi’ect the 
fiit, (he substance second in iiuiiortiiiic(‘. Its operaiicm is confined to one 
of the subordinate clement.s ; it converts starch into sugar, fitting it thus 
both lor immediate absorption, and for future cliaiiges within the body. 
In sliort, the saliva biings into a state of readiness the force-producing 
portion of the food ; its tiflice seems to be to make preparation before the 
main work begins; — surely a tyju', in (his, of the long prevision and fore- 
working of which the organic world is lull. The saliva ensures that, 
on a mixed diet, a certain sujiply of Itavu-produciiig matter should be 
available from the first commeiicemeut oTtlie digestive* process. 

The conversion of starch into sugar by tin* saliva comme ic'*s with 
great rapidity, if the starch is thoio uglily dissolved. A certa. * amount 
of sugar thus produced has been detected in the course of half a minute. 
It IS a curious fact, that no single one of the fluids of which the saliva is 
composed will have this elTeet. If the product of either of the salivary 
glands be taken alone, it has no influence on starch; the peculiar power 
seems to depend upon the admixture of the mucus of the mouth with the 
saliva proper. But though the transformation of starch by the saliva 
1 logins very rapidly, it is carried to only a small extent : the gastric juice 
interrupts it, probably through its acidity, the saliva being always, during 
digestion, slightly alkaline. The chief part of the starch taken Jis 
tlierefoie, when it is consumed in any quantity, pas'?cs unchanged ttpongh 
the stomach, and undergoes its final conversion into sugar by jpabam of 
other fluids, especially tliat secreted by the pancreas (or 8wcetbrejiil)» 

But the use of the saliva is not yet exhausted. Its continued qiasaage 
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into the stomach has been observed to increase the secretion of the gastric 
juice, BO that it appears indirectly to aid the process of stomach diges- 
tion. And the wonderful sympathy which exists between the various 
portions of the digestive apparatus, is indicated by the fact that the arti- 
ficial introduction of starch into the stomach, through an opening in its 
walls (no food having been taken by the mouth), has been found to 
(‘xcite a larger How of saliva than the introduction in a similar way of 
ilesh, on which the saliva has no action. The saliva, it is well known, 
contains air, which gives to it its froth}' .'ippjL'arance, and it is possible 
that its favourable infiucncc upon digestion inny be paitly due to its con- 
veying a small amount of air into the Htoniach. 

The food, then, reduced to a state of fiiu' division l»y the teeth, and 
iiioistenc'd by saliva, is convi'yed by the motions ot the timgiie ami elief‘ks 
1o the back part of the mouth, and thcie seized by the nmsciilar bands 
which form the moving “pillars” (as they are termed) oi the tin oat 
Oiiee having reached this spot, its future movements are beyoml oiircon- 
Ind. SwalloAving is one of the mvolimtary aetions, which we can ixeile 
by biinging food or Inpiid mlo conlaet with the nniseles ooneeiued in the 
ael, but aie tluMi powerless laflier to ]>iev(‘nt oi to direct. C/onveved by 
successive, wavelike contiaclioiis of the ( so|)h!igiis, or gullet (whieh may 
be veil seen m a horse while dunking), the inoisels of Jo6d pii'-s into the 
next reco])tacle, the stoiiiacli. 

In man this organ is a membranous l>ag of inegularly o\al shape. It 
is furnished at its upper and lover ojienings with distinct miistMilar lings, 
vhich op('n or close the oavit} in citliei diitctioa as ie(juii‘i(l In fact, the 
stomach in all essential respects may be riuaided as a si'coiid mouth. It 
has its lips which opi-ii to admit, and clo.so to lelain, the food, vliieli the 
muscles of the throat, Uki* hamb, prcsint to it; like those of the mouth. 
Its walls aic Tnii-cular, and roll the food fioiii side to sale, and from ]iaiL 
to pait, till it is llioionghly mingled with the seen t ion that is appointed 
to dissolve it ; it is ])ouiided below by another muscle, like the pillais of 
tlic throat, which at the fitting time seizes and carries onwards tliose por- 
tions of the food whicli are jirejured for the succeeding stages of their 
jirogress. And to make the ])arallel comidcle, the stomach of many 
animals, though not of man — tlic ciab is a familiar instance — is aimed 
witli Iceth. Its inner coat, in the natural and healthy state, is of a light 
o] pale pinkeolouj, varying in its hue at diiFuient times, being darkest 
(luring the jiroeess of secretion. It is of a soft or velvct-likc ajipearauce, 
and IS covticd with a thin transparent mucus. 

The sjiecial function of the stomach is to dissolve and otlicrwiso change 
the albuminouss portion of the food; and foi this purpose it jjouisfoUh 
in a truly amazing quumity a fluid of remaikable cliaiacter. The secre- 
tion of gastric juice in a healthy adult man weighing ten stone has been 
estimated, by careful observers, taking the amount secreted in a given 
time and under varying conditions as the basis of their calculation, 
at as much as thirty-seven ])Ouiid!s in each tweiity-foiu hours. Nor is this 
VOL. IV.— NO. ID. 5 
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estimate incredible, although that amount considerably exceeds the entire 
weight of the blood, when we consider that the secreted fluid is speedily 
re-absorbed, and that the lotal quantity may express the result of a rapid 
circulation, the amount present in the stomach at any one time not exceed- 
ing a few ounces. Other observers, however, have placed the quantity at 
less llian half this amount; and the question is evideutly one not easy 
absolutely to decide. 

Indeed, it may well be asked, how any knowledge at all can be 
gained on such a point, at least in respect to man ; the stomach being an 
organ hidden from our sight and cut off from our manipulation. How- 
ever, besides artificial openings made by experimenters into .the stomachs 
of animals, accidental apertures have been formed into or near those of 
human beings. Of the latter, two eases have been carefully observed — the 
well-known one of Alexis 8t. JM.iitin, tlio Canadian, exjieiiriiented on and 
described by J)r. Jieaumont of the United States army, and moie leceutly 
by Dr. E. H. llogcrs; and an Ksihonian peasant woman, Catberme Knit 
by name, who has lieen under the obseivatioii of various physicians in 
Germany.* 

By observations thus made, the ga.stric j nice is found to be “a clear 
colouiless fluid, inodorous, a little saltish, and very p(Tee})tibly acid. It 
possesses the property of ooaguhiting albumen in an eminent degree , is 
powerfully antise])tic, checking the pulietaetum of meat; and effectually 
restorative of healthy action, when ajiplicil to ulcmatiiig surfaces.” It 
holds in solution a small amount of a peculiai uiiiuial substance, upon 
which its power of dissuh mg and olheiwise eliangiiig the food depends. 
In thi.s respect, imleed, all the digiUive Iliads aie alike, and the peculiar 
powers of each seem to be ehielly depeiuleiil on the animal matter they 
contain in solution, 'fhese sub.'«lanees may be .sepaialed and diied, like 
yeast, and will exeit then jxiwers on bmng ledissulveil, i-veii after a long 
interval. They seem, indeed, lo act in a siiinlai manner to what are termed 
“ lennents,” exciting decompositiou by being themselves in a t-m'e of 
change. 

The suhslanee of tln^'. ckis.s which is contained in the gastiic juice is 
termed ‘‘ in'psni : ” it may be sep.irated as a gieyish mass, oi by mace- 
rating in water the lining nieiiibrane of the stomach of a pig, or ol' the 
fourth stomach of a call, a similar faubstaiice may he proem cd. This, 
when purified and iiali.ssolved in watei, with the addition of a few drojis 
of certain acids — the acid of common f^lt, or that which forms iu sour milk 
— ^produces an ailificial gastric juice, which wiU dissolve meat, or bread, 

* Dr Bciiuniont’s little volimie, E rpvritnrnt't and Ohscrraliuns on ihi Gastnc Juu'c 
and the rin/sioloifi/ of DiyestioH, was republihlicil in Engliind, witli notes, by Dr. 
Comlie, and iiltliough all his ob^-oi vatioii.s have not been confirined, and sonic of his 
opinions arc certainly not trno, it is exceedingly interesting to all who arc dc.sirous of 
knowledge on the buhject of which it ticats. Jii the case of Ale.MS Kt. Martin the 
Btomach was laid open iiy a gun-shot wound, and remained only partially closed, with 
a valvular aperture. 
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or other articles of food. One part of pepsin dissolved even in 60,000 parts 
of acidulated water, will have tins eflect. But it must he ke])t at a tempe- 
rature about the same as that of the stoinach, or nearly 100" Falnenhcit. 

The followini^ is one of Dr Brauinont’s experiments : — After kSt. M.n tin 
had f.isted sevenle< n hours, Dr. Btaumont withdrew fiom his stoniaeh one 
ounce of gastiic piiee, put into it a solid piece of hoiJed, recently salted 
heef weighing three drachms, and jilaced the ve'ssel winch contained them 
in water heated to 100". In forty minutes digistion had distinctly coni- 
mrnced over the Hiiriiiee of the nnat; in fii’ty minutes, the fluid had 
become quite opaejue and < loiidy, and the <‘xti i ual textuu* began to become 
loose; in two hours, th(‘ filnrs ot the meat W(>r( > ntnely se]'>aratcd; and 
aifrn- Ihe lapse of ten liours the whole was di .scvlved. A similar piece ol 
1 11 (f was at the same lime suspended in the stom.ich by means of a 
thiead: at the expiration of tlu fust hour it was ch.in,.>ul in about tin 
'■aiiK dej’iee ils the meat digested ai lifiei.illy ; hut at tlie end of the second 
liour it was completely dnn -ited an 1 gone. Tims the same process wide h 
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takes ]i)ace wilhin lhe stomach m.iy he nnitatid in 
]).iif outside of till' body; and that tlii' ri suits 
aie similar to a ceitain (Xlent is pioved by the 
fact, that albumin winch liashii.n thusiutid upon 
IS iil.inud whin iniected into tho veins, and is not 
east oil by the f^ccietionB, as it is when injectidni 
its urialtiicd state. 

The gastiic juice is •^ecreted from the memhiane 
lining the stoinaih by iiiiiiute glands, which me 
thickly studded o^cv its lower pait. Those glands 
consist of tubes, extending tlnongh the thickness of 
the membrane, and lined with cells. They are more 
developed in some other animals than in man; the woodcut Fig. 4 
represents them in the pig, greatly magnified. They branch at their 
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lower portion, and contain round cell.s of a larger kind ; and in these it 
is that the gastric juice jipjieais to he Ibiined. 

There is another foini of gland contained within the .stomach, consi.sting 
of Lvanched or simple tubes very similar to the 
foimer, except that they au* shorter, and do not 
contain the iieculiar huger foiin of cell. These 
aie situated more at the iij>per j.oition of the oigan, 
and secrete not gastiic juice, but a simjde mucous 
fluid, whicb serves to moisten and inotcct the mem- 
biane, and is al\\a 3 .s jnesent. The g;]‘.tiic juice, 
on the other hand, i.s poured out, natiiiall}', only 
on the introrlnclion of loud; the membrane then 
becomes led and tiiigid, iin.'-cd ])ointH make their 
a]>]K aiaucc, and the Mcu'lion soon begins to collect 
in .small limpid dio])s upon its sin f.u'e. 'I’lie inttinal 
aspect of the '«toinach picsmils a netwoik of minute 
lulgcs (l''ig. in the inteispaces of vLnli the 
IU 0 UII 1 .S of the glands are .sltuati-d ; and its eiitne 
stiiictuK* IS jtenucahd uilh minute vessels, wlucli 
pass into llif ndgu.' on its surface, and ramlly thickly 
aiuuml its glands. 

'I'lic .sdMctioii of gastiic juice is allected by 
^al lulls ( 11 cumst ances. Inipi e.ssioiH on the mouth 
h;iM’ au lullueii. e upon it, as we have seen th.it 
uujiussuius (111 ihe stomach in like manner atlect 
tlu' uiuiilh. '1 hn.s J'doiidlot (who first adoptc'd 
the ])l.m of making aitidu.d ojaiung^ into the sloniachs of animals; 
(diM'ivid th.il when siig.u u.i-. mliudiKed dii icily into the stoniai h 
«■( a d.i IT, a lei)' lu.ill suiction of gasfiic 
jiiui ( n-'Ui d ; bill uhin the dug had li'n'.'ieK’ 
imi'lM.ildl and '■wallowid it, the secret! " Avas 
alnuiiLiMl. 

Culd ualei iriliuduceil into the .sluni.'ich 
iMuleis it ]>ale hn ,i time, .mil diminislus iis 
.‘■c'cielion, but tills soon retnins mure iieel}'. 
be, lowisei, in large (]nauti1y, checks it tui a 
lung peijud, a'' al^o du all kinds of nntating 
aunts. And the cflict of jiamful mental 
.stale.s in inteifeiing with digestion aic C'X- 
jdaimd by then Msible influence ujioii the 
oigan. It Avas uoliced by J)i. Ijeanuiont, in 
the cM'^e of St. Mai tin, that iriitation o( tlii‘ temper, and oihci inoval 
causes, Avunld (iispiently diinini.sh, or ultogethcn- suspend, the sii2)2)l3r of 
the gastric fliiicls. The efteet was Biinilar to that of febrile action, or of 
over fatigue. And anxiety, anger, or vexation occurring at tlie com- 
mencement of digestion, cAcn though themselves but temporary, shoAved 
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tlioir cfFt'ct (liirmj» the entire process. Anger capccrihy caused an indux 
of bile into the stomaeli. 

The action of the Ktornach is chiefly exerted upon the albumlnons 
articles of the food. These, or at least a portion of them, it reduces to 
a lupiid form, and alters in certain respect-*, especially lenderiiig them 
nioie ireely soluhle in wat(‘r. On the sfai’ch, or sugar, or other such 
substances the food may contain, tlie gastric juice exerts no inniieiice; nor 
lias it rniieh evident action on the lat, though it is said by I>r. Murcet to 
edeot a change in it -whieh prepares it for dige.^tion by the fluid appoinltd 
for that taf-k — the panerealic juice, and peiliaps the bile. As tlic result 
of tlie action of tlie stomach, the food is reduce 1 to a greyi‘>h, aemi-thiid 
mass — the chyme — winch giailually passes tlirougli the Ii WiToillice of the 
o’'>;iii. TJie muscle \vjii<*h guaid-. this oiifice seems to be endoweil, during 
the earlier stages of digestion, AVilh a peculiar seiisibilily, which (‘nables it 
to liansiuit the fluid jiortlons of the contents of the stomach and to i« fuse 
the solid ; hut as the digestion ajiproaehcs its termination, this sensibility 
parses off, and the uitiie content*^ of the organ are sulFered to escape. 

During chgostioii the sloinacli is in contiiinal motion, and its move- 
iiK nfs are e,^ential to iIk' discharge of its oilice, serving to bring the 
gashie luiec into eoiilaet with every porlion of its contents. Tliey 
aie (lleeud bj' iiw ans ol t\v<* Lacis ol muscular fibies, one of which 
])as>'es in cgnlaily .uouiid the ciitumrerence of the oigan, and the other 
1U1I-) loiigitiiiliiially iioiii (lul to end. The molioiis are iiiti'rmittent, 
and pass downwards in regular waves, commencing €^t the entrance of 
tlie Rtoinaeh, and lieeonnng much more energc'tic as they apjiroach 
the lower jiorlion The lesult of tliese movements is, as jiomted out 
by Dr. Brinti-n, to cany the food in two eunents, at once onward in 
the diieclion of the movement, and hack again, at the same tiim* ; the 
loimer cuneiit occupying the sides of tlie caMly, and the hitler its 
cent I e. It is just such a movement as that which would he given to a 
fluid in a closed cavily by pies.sing down upon it a piston with an aper- 
luie ill the centre Thus a series of revolutions is performed by the food, 
diiniig whicli its iiili iminglliig with the seci eted fluid is perfectly efleeted. 

Duiing the entire period of stomach digestion the walls of that cavity 
arc closely applied, and, as it weie, fitted to its contents, contracting as 
tlic'y diminisli. AVheii additional food is taken shortly after a meal, the 
added poition passes into the centre of the mass that already occupies the 
organ ; it soon, however, becomes indistinguishable from the rest. 

How long a time does digestion in the stomach occupy ? Various 
experimenters have endeavoured to answer this question, and to dcterniino 
the relative digestibility of difTercnt articles of food, by observing the 
period at which the stomach hccornes empty after they have been taken. 
Dr. Beaumont’s tables on this point have been often quoted. Ho found 
that the time required for the complete disappearance of a meal from 
the stomach of St. Martin, varied from an hour to five hours and a half, 
according to the kind of food consumed. Pig’s feet, tripe, and boiled rice 
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Btand at tlie head of the list, being disposed of in an hour ; trout, sweet 
raw apple's, and venison steak follow, occupying an hour and a half; 
boiled uiilk took two hours, unboiled a quarter of an hour more ; eggs 
occupied the same tniie, but the case was reversed — they were soonest dis- 
posed of raw; i ousted turkey took two hours and a half; roast beef and 
mutton, thieo hours and three hours and a quaiter reflectively; veal, salt 
heel, and hoihtl chirlai, were not disj)Oscd of till lour liouis (longer than 
potatoes !) ; and roasted pork enjoy(*d tlie bad pre-eminence of clem.uidiiig 
five boms and a quarter. 

Other observers, hovirever, have come to dilTerent conclusions; and 
one of the last writcis on the subject says, very unsatisfactorily — “ It is 
stillicient to quote the opinion of IMondlot, who obtained such very inde- 
finite and uneonoluMve results, tliat he was ltd to express the view that 
till' digestibility of diircrcnt articles of food depends solely on the slate t)f 
the stomach at the time of the experinnni, ami that it is pure waste of 
time to labour at the di'terniinahou of the digi'stihility of individual 
ai tides of food.” * Tt is pi obable that within ceitain limit'^ this is true, 
aud that wc must rely upon experic'iicc and good sense for guidance in 
this lespect, lather than on sjiecific rules. 

Theie can bo little doubt that vaiiety is belter than any kind of 
llieoretieally digestible unil'ornuty of diet. It is not unlikely, besides, 
that the shmtness of the time dining which an article of l>>od rmuains in 
the stomach may be a very unsafe measiiri' of its digi'stibility . Piobably 
file less digestible any substance is in the slomacli, the moie f leedily it 
may be })asscd on to the succeeding organs, and that a limpor continuance 
there might indicate a more complete Husceptibility to the action of the 
gastric juice. Dr. Beaumont himself lecords evidence of this. He says: — 
“Vegetables are generally slower of digestion than nieatvS and farinaceous 
substances, though they sometimes pass out of the stomach before tlieni, in 
an undigested state. Crude vegetables are allowed, even when the sioniach 
IS in a healthy state, sometimes to pass its oiifice, while otbei lood is 
retained there to receive the solvent action of tlie gastiic juice, liiis may 
depend ujjon their comparative indigestibility.” 

There are, however, some experiments, made by BUsch on the woman 
before releried to as having an aeeideiital orifice near the stomach, which 
throw 80^le lurther light upon the question. In lier case it was found that 
boiled eggs began to pass from the stomach in from twenty to thirty-five 
minutes; flesh, in from twenty-two to thirty minutes; cabbage, in from 
fifteen to nineteen minutes ; potatoes, after fifteen minutes ; and parsnips, 
allor tweh'C. On examining the proportion of matter that had been 
absorbed in each case, it was found that flesh was more digestible than 
eggs, that parsnips were more digestible than potatoes, and potatoes than 
cabbage. But, whatever may be the nature of the food, the more 
thoroughly it is masticated, the more readily it is digested. The facility 


* Dr. Day, Physiological Chemistry. 
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with which it is disHolvecl is regulated by the readiness with which, 
by its minute division, the solvent fluid can obtain access to every part. 

The gastrie jui(‘(', as may be supposed, will dissolve the stomach itself, 
if tliere be any pusent in it at the time of death. But it will digest 
living substances as well as dead ones. This has been put to the test by 
means of hogs, tlic hiiul linihs of which have been iutroduced iido the 
stomachs of animals, and digesttd while their owners were alive. It is 
char, therefore, th.it llie presi nee of “ life” is not a preservative against 
digestion; and the meie fact of the ftoniadi being living does not 
account for its lesisfanee to the action of it*- own •■((rction The difficulty 
lias been mi t by the suppooitii n that the oig.in /<? continually ili.sfiolved by 
the LMstuc jniee, but is continually lepiodiii ed— that the giowth oom- 
j» iisatis lor the loss. IVrliajis, howiwtr, it m not absolutt ly nei ( '•'s.ary to 
tal\( this new, which implies a destruction and tenewal, in this oigan, of 
iiiiiiM use and uiipaialleleil rajadity. DiflerenI paits ol the body have a 
(hneient susceptibility to vaiious influences; and it may be that the 
change- which the faloinach naluially nndeigoc"-, ibning hll, are of such a 
kind as to eoun lei balance those which its own sis iction would otherwise 
iv'iti within it. Its vital ch.inges may •'hip digistion, as tlie action of the 
gastnc juie .sh/yis putrefaction. The possible giowth of a fungus in tlic 
ganltic JUKI itscH, show^ liow' this may hi The stomach may have a 
moth of Mtal 'iction to which tlie gistiic juiei may act as a stimulant 
i.tlhi r than as a destroyer. 

The lood is not only dissolved more or less completely in the stomach, 
it is puitly absoibod into the blood also; liquids being lapidly taken up 



by the vessels which ramify upon its walls. But by far the larger portion 
is transmitted from the stomach tor further elaboration. The whole extent 
of the digestive canal is lined with glands, which pour out a secretion 
hardly less powerful than the gastric juice itself, and which seems, unlike 
that fluid, to affect all the elements of the food. 
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By means of tliis secretion the solution and elaboration of the digested 
matter js brouglit to its final completion; but two special organs also bear 
a part 111 the process. These aie the pancreas (or sweetbread) and the 
liver. The Jormer, whic-li is placed immediately beneath the stomach, in 
its .structure, and iiartl^ in its office, le^embles the salivary glands. Like 
them, It cojiveils starch into sugar; hut it afio reduces the fat into a 
stale of minute dni.'siun, -which prepaies it for being absorbed. The pecu- 
liar milky aj)]'ea]anec of the cliyle i.s due to the fat contained in the food 
being lluis bi ought into the condition of an emulsion, by the secretion of 
the paiicnas Whether that organ has tlie i)owor of dissolving albu- 
minous sulistances is not yet quite slecided. Its clmraclers seem to con- 
nect It miieli luoie closely with the salivary glands than with any others, 
and it seems also to have an intimate .sympathetic relation with them, so 
that in di.seasc of the pancreas a j)»ofLise flow of sidiva is a common 
symptom. The quantity of the ])ancreatic secretion has been estimated at 
about ten pound.s a day, but this is probably an extreme amount. J( is 
curious to ob.scivc that while the gastric juice is decidedly acid, the 
fluids -with which the food next conics into coiilaet arc alkaline. It is 
thus submitted to the operation alternately of alkaline, acid, and again 
of alkaline societious. In the heihivora there is afio a second acid juice. 
Tlie reason of theM* alternations is not known, but it can ‘ liaully be 
doubted tliat they serve to make the digestion of the fi'od more perfect. 
And although the solvent power of the gastric juice is placed in abejance 
A\hen its acidity is neutralized by the alkaline fluids, yi't it a})pears to be 
the ca'-e lune, as in resjieet to the saliva, that efl’ecls arc produced by 
the mixtuie of the v.anous secretions winch aic pouied together into the 
cljgesli\e tidie, that Avould not result fiom either alone. 

It remains to f-jjeak ol tin* put taken by the bile in digestion ; and 
this IS a matter of no little diffieulty to determine. An admixture of the 
hde w’llh tlie gastric juiee .seems to put a stop to the action of the latter; 
iiui has the bile itself any evident solvent action on any portio-i of the 
food. J’lolmbly, liowe\ei, it nialerially as.sists in the al).sor])li< of the 
fat, since it is found that oil Avill rise much higher (by “cajiillary attrac- 
tion ”) in minute tubes, Avlion they are moistened with bile than Avlien 
moistened with any otlior fluid. Beyond this the hilc seems to have no 
obvious digestive action; but it plays, notwithstanding, a very im- 
portant part in nourishing the body. It is taken up again into the 
system, undergoing changes which may, perhaps, be considered as a 
digestion of the bile itself. The effects of prcA’-enting its entrance into 
the digestive canal, which is done by opening the gallduct and causing 
the bile to flow externally, are thus described by Dr. Dalton; — “ Two 
dng.s Wfic the subjects of the experiment; both of them died, one at 
the end of tw'ent} -seven, the other at the end of ihiity-six days, 
llic symptoms were constant and progrcsiivo emaciation, Avbich pro- 
ceeded to such a degri'o that nearly every trace of fat disappeared from 
the body. The loss of flci^h amounted, in one case, to more than two- 
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fifths, ill tlic ollior to nearly one-half the entire weight of the animaL 
There was also a falling oif of tlic hair, and an unusually disagreeable 
odour in the breath. Notwithstanding this, the appetite remained good; 
digestion was not essentially interfered with. There was no pain, and 
death took place at last without any violent symptoms, but by a simple 
and gradual failure of the vital powers.” 

May we not reasonably believe, thcrefc'ro, that the bile should be 
classed with the foice-produeing substances, Jiaving, for part of its office, to 
undergo decomposition, and so to furnish a power for the development, and 
delation in the scale of life, of certain portions of the food? For this 
must never be lost sight of in considenng the piobloni of digestion, that 
lh(‘ food is to be convejTd into the system without loss of the I'oree which 
it eontains, and which, undei similar circumslunces out of tlu' body, it i cry 
sjx'edlly do(‘s lose. It is not sufTored to fall or decay, but is incorporated 
i\ith the body still in its living state. The ball is kejit in the air dining 
the wliole process. Nay, moie, in digestion the food has to be uuscil, and 
cairied up to a liigher vital level: the blood is more living than the 
substances from which it is formed. And for this ])iirpose force is needed, 
iiliieh can be derived only from tlie decomposition of some substance 
within the body. It is probable, thei-efoie, that the bile which disajipears 
witliiii the digestive tube is consumed in rai'sing the food, or making it 
inori' living. If this be so, the languor and debility which attend 
derangement of the biliary system receive in jiart an easy explanation. 
'I'lic daily quantity of bile secreted in an adult man is estimated at about 
two pounds and a half. 

Through the agency of these’ various secretions the food, of whatever 
materials it may have consivSted, is reduced to the form of a thin greyish 
fluid of uniform appearance. At tlie same time, there goes on a process 
of remaikablc character, and of which the perfect explanation cannot yet 
be given — that of absorption, by which the contents of the alimentary 
tube find entrance into the blood. To eflect this, a beautiful law is called 
into operation — the law that if two fluids of unequal density be sepa- 
laled by an animal membrane, they will, with few exceptions, pass 
through the membrane, and mingle with each other. Thus, for example, 
if a solution of sugar be divided from pure water by a portion of 
bladder, the water enters into and dilutes tlie syrup, while a little of the 
syrup also passes into the water; and this interchange will take place with 
considerable force, so that a column of fluid may be raised by it to a 
height of several inches. It is evident that this law (called by its 
discoverer, Dutrochet, the law of endosmose) is susceptible of a wide 
application to the vital actions. It furnishes the cxjilanation of a large 
part of the process of absorption, both in animals and vegetables. Pio- 
fessor Graham has shown that a decomposition of the interposed membrane 
is an essential step in the process when it occurs out of the body, and 
probably minute changes of structure are concerned iu it in the living 
organs also. Thus we see ond use of that tendency to change which is 

5— a 
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universal throughout the animal structures. The vital interchange of 
fluids depends upon it. 

Further, in tliis law of endosmose may be seen a reason for the vast 
quantity of the fluids which are i)Ourcd into the digestive cavities after 
every meal to efttet the solution of the food. The pasp.igc of fluids through 
animal jjieinbnims is usually most free on the part of that which is the loss 
dense. Wai^er, for exanij)le, i)us 8 es much more readily into syrup, under 
these cireiimst mees, than the syrup passes into the water. Accordingly, the 
great dilutic.n of the digested food directly favours its entiance into the blood. 

But whatever material enters the system from the stomach, or other 
part of the digestive tube, is submitted to still another process of elabora- 
tion, before it is counted fit for the noutisliinent of the body. It passes 
through “glands” <if jieculiar charatter, the operation of which, though 
not yet understood, is evidently of the utmost neeessity in the prejiaration 
of the new matter for its woik. }*ait of it ]>asses through the liver, part 
thi-ough a series of small glands ri sembling those which occur in tlie arm- 
jut or the neck, and are so well known through their tendency to become 
oiilaiged and painful in weak states of health, or after injuries. How far 
the inilueiice exerted on the ahsoibeJ matter by these latter organs, and 
by the livi i , is of a similai kind, it io hard to say ; dilbu'cnt portions of the 
food are snbmilted to the action of each. That which ]»’VRseB through the 
liver 18 convoj/ed to it by the blood-vessels, and consists mainly of the 
albuminous mateiials and the sugar; that which passes through the small 
scattered glands contains the cliief part of the iat, and is taken up by 
minute ve-sils distributed tbioimbout the whole length of the digestive 
lube, and known by the name of “lactcals.” This name they have 
received from the milky appearance given by the minutely divided fat to 
the (liylo wliieli they convey. 

Tliiougli these two channels, then — the veins and the lacteals — the dis- 
solved and digested food is carried ; fli*st to certain glands, then into the 
general blood, and passed on through the heait into the lung hereto 
undergo fuilhcr changes, into which it is not our jiresent business to 
inquiie. In the woik of absorption, the veins are tlio chief agents; the 
lacteals, though apiiaruitly the sjiecinlly appointed instruments, play a less 
considerable part.’'^ The veins begin to take np the liquid poitioiw of the 
food from it.s first lutroduction into the stomach, and their action continues 
as long as any jiart of it is ji resented to then\ in a fluid form. These 
veins, thus charged with new material, unite to form a large trunk, which 
enters the liver at its lower part. From ihe blood thus supplied the bile 
IS secreted; and other processes, yet unexplored, are carried on within 
the same organ, one result of which is the formation of a large quantity 
of sugar (or, at h'ast, of a substance that rajiidly changes into sng<ir afli'i* 
death), although neither snirar nor starch may have been contained in the 

* 'i'lu' tui hmI'. uiiU sf( Mt to liL vjin livlly Lontnvnl iiistiumenls lot the iihsoipthm of 
tofid , tlu'\ lire, intiulli oiu) U a i»ait of u ‘«ys>teui ol minute abvoibcnt vessels distri- 
buted almost unncrballv tlnou,,ti the bod>. 
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food. What oflTocl thoso processes have upon Ihc ttewly forming blood, 
we cannot be said to know, yet surely wc can hardly doubt that their 
i-esult is to intensify and perfect ils life — to raise it into a condition in 
which it embodies more force, and theieforc is more living. In the 
giving off of bile and in the jnoduetion of sugar, alike, we may see evi- 
dence of changes adapted to iirodneo this eilect. One part of the blood 
sinks, or falls, into bile or into ^aigar ; th(*sc <tre les.-, living than the blood — 
they contain less vital force; then, must nol the remaining portion of the 
blood be rendered more liiiiig, mndi* to jios^es^ a greater tension of the 
vital foice, by their format mu’ One part may grow by the decay of 
another part, as we see ie the law ol‘ nature ererywhere around us. Is it 
not also the law within ? The child’K see- saw cmhodie.s the same law — 
one pari tails, the other rises. 

But iiuitting that portion of the food which enters the blood through the 
A^eins and the liver, A^e come buck to that other part Avhich finds its path 
through the absorbent or kicteal vessels, and tlio small glands scat tered 
along their ceuisa. These vessels commence in minute conical proj(3ctions, 
termed vi^h^ Avliich are thickly sel oyer the whole length of the digestive 
tube, and give it its velvety appearnnee. Fig. No. 0 is a magnified repre- 
F(‘ntii<ion (1 one of (he in. These mIIi are coAcied with cells, and within 
tli( in aie conlaliied numerous nnall l*lood-A essels, with the commence- 
m nt of the lacteal 1} ing iii 
the centre. This la < ter vessel 
is not oiien at its mouth, but 
eommeiiees in one or moie 
closed exlromities. 

Small as they arc, the 
villi eontaiii niu^'cnlar tllues, 

.irranged aiouiid the eenti.d 
AcHsel, which gi\e them a 
distinct contiaetile motion, 
and doubtless a-!>ist in the 
absorption and ]jj <ij)agation 
of the chyle. To this end, 
also, the nKnemenfs of the 
digestive tube itself largely 
contribute ; thc'-e inovo- 
inents are of a legular and 
il ythmicid kind, jiroceeding 
by a gradual creeping ei'ini-aetion, at inlciwals, throughout its length. 

They are produced by two layers of muscular fibres arranged, 04 hi the 
case of the stomach, one aiuuiid, the other in the length of, the 

Al)sori)tiou is t'fi’ected by nn'ans of the cells by which the villi ai*e 
lovered. During digestimi ih -se tells maybe seen to coniaiu minute 
[•articles, piobably of fat, in ti.uisit tonaids the lacteal vessel withiu 
I'hg. No. lb lepier^tnl, them in their oinpt; stale, and when absorbing 
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Ctiimc(’to(T v/ith tlic luctojils nrc numerous roimdibli Hodios occurring 
eitlu'v squnjiH’ly or in pionps. These are lound throiigliout the entire 
digcblivc lube, tlKuigh tljey are fewest in the stonuieh, und seem to be llio 
first of tlie series of glands ihrough which the chyle i)asseB on its way into 
the blofid. Th(‘y <iie about a thiiticth of an incli in elianieter, and consist 
of a mass t>f eellnl.ir jmlji fieeJy pcimcated by vessels. Fig. No. 11 is a 
1m 4 H Fig 12. 



lepi esi ntation of one of lliese bodns, and No. 12 shows tii'' arrangement 
of llie te.sseU anunig tlie gionjH in whieh they ficqnontly oewir. 

Passing onwards, the various Jaeteal vessels 
are carru‘d through a senes of glands (tssenliidly 
resembling those above deseribed), in nliieb tlu'y 
sididivide and reunite, but tlie precise (fleet ol 
whieli upon their contents is at present only 
matter of oonjectim*. They coji\erg(^ into a small 
expansion, called “the ieee])taile of llie ehyle,” 
Kituated on the front of the spinal eoluinn, and 
fiom thence there proceeds upwards a larger 
vessel, about the si/e of a crow’s (juill, calhd 
the “ thoracic duct.” This duct ojiens at the 
root of the neck, on the left side, into a vein 
coming from the lie.id, and its eontents are thus 
soon carried to tlie heait. The coiusc of the 
tlioracic duct is represented in Fig. 13. As tlie 
chyle passes along this vessel it continues to 
undergo changes ; the fat diminishes, cells make 
their appearance, and grow more and more like 
the globules of the blood. And before it enters 
the circulation the chyle becomes so far blood- 
like in its qualities that it will coagulate slightly 
if withdrawn. 

This is wliat becomes of the food. Yorioualy 



Course of the Thoracic Duct. 
a Lacteals. 

b. Receptacle of the Chyle. 
e. Entrance of the Duct Into 
the Vein. 
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changed hy the RCcrelionR and the glands appointed for that purpose, 
it is poured into the blood. It has become part of that river of Life 
from whicli the body ever rises afresh; shaming by reality the ancient 
dream. The lowest facta lay hold of the loftieat truths. The food is 
buried in the bh)od, and raised to a new life in every organ of the frame. 

It must be raised. Entombed, a li\ ing corpse witliiu a living sepulchre, 
the life that is hidden in it must bre.vk forth in visible and active 
forms. Not inoic surely is the Divine jiromise pledged to raise up 
again llis dead, than the Divine hiw stands^bonnd to restore, in active 
life, to nature the povviT she nnders up to nourish living tilings. 
Written on tables of stone vhcre\er a parlieh' of niaftejp may be 
found, written on llcalily tabh'S wherever life rejoices, this Jaw stands 
])ai amount and fixed; Whateviv thing is given up shall be restoied 
again ; nor shall auy i-ay, 1 have made the Maher rich. \''alne for value, 
Joue f<jr foicc, all shall be i-endcicd baek. Flaw or defict, here, no 
man has found; no man shall iver find. The perfect law of justice 
su'.nys the (puvering beam of life, changing with every brealli, thiilling 
with every thought. Life tnnibles — as the balance ticmbh'S. The strong 
law that IS m it spoits in tie* disguise t>( weakness; but he that v.ould 
bend it measures his strength against the universe. 

The food noiiiish the body. There is that within it whiih 

compels growth, and imikt's action a necessity. We err uhen we think of 
ours(*lves as appropriating, usmer, living upon that which we eat. We 
take, indeed, the active part in procuring and consuming it, but not 
beyond ; in the added life which Icdlows, we aie passive. Wc do not 
“ live ujion ” the food, but the food lives in us. The body is but a 
theatre on which it may e.xhiliit it.s latent powers; powers stoicd up by 
patient chemistry, day by day, from warmth and light, and vagrant 
cuirenl.s of electric force. JJrought into union with the animal structure, 
these forces, thus bound up in the foo<l, pour their energy through mw 
channels; but they are the same foices still, and they constitute its life. 
Througli these it lives and groivs ; tliiough these it is strong to act. The 
materials wherewith the House of Life is built need not to be laboiiously 
moulded by extianeous force ; they place their own powers at our bidding, 
and gather themselves to our substance. The food actively builds itself into 
our frame, and brings its i cady service to our need. It is thus the body 
grows ; a temple — meet image of the highest Temple — made without 
hands, and built of living stones. 
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Tirn worlJ iiivitod for a .soconcl lime to eliowin Lonclcni the aspect of its 
artistic and industrial condition. It lias taken just three years to concoct 
the invitation. It has not been a cconi] dished by imperial decree : govern- 
nierit lias not been asked to as.^ist, and jniblic taxc's have not been drawn 
n])on toi a .subsidy; but a private society — the Society of Arts — which is 
a .soit of parliament for “arts, manufactures, and commerce,” elected by 
.some thousand voluntary const itueiils, who qualify theniselves by an 
animal payment of two guineas — meeting \\eekly in a small .street in the 
Adelpbi, announced tlie idea in Apiil, fiS-OH; and in .sjiite of all kinds 
of difficulties, apathy, lio.stillty, liesitatlon, and timidity, has made the 
idea a practical reality. S(»im‘ hundreds of bcdiever.s have shown their 
faith in it, by offi-img tlieir re* ponsibility for sums vaiying from one 
liundred to ten thousand pounds, wdiidi now amount in the aggregate to 
more than four hundied thousand jiouiids, and cntiiLstiiig tlie management 
to five men of mark: — tlie E.ivl (llan^i^le, a Cabniet Minister, and vice- 
pre.s](leiit of the former ENliibition ; Lord Chandos, as representing the 
railways ; INfr. T. Baring, INI I* , a Loudon merchant of the first rank j 
Mr. Wentworth llilke, one of the “exi'cutive” in 1851; and Mr. Thomas 
Faiibairn, cliairiiiaTi of the l\Ianelitsler Art Exhibition. The sanction 
of the Crown lias beim given through a charter. The coffers of the 
]>ank of England are opened, and ready to advaiiee a quarter of a million. 
1'he site for the building, ajijuopriately enough, seemed by the surplus 
profit of the Exhibition of 1H.51, ]ia.s been obtained, and tlie Parks will 
not be invaded. Plans for the building have been settled, without a 
delay of seven months, as in 1850. The contracts are made ml the 
foundations arc laid. And the Commissioners have issued tlieii “ deci- 
.<>’ion8,” wliich statr- the broad principles on which the Exliibition 'v\ill 
be conducted. 

The Exhibition is to be ojicncd on the ist May, 18G2. In spite of 
workmen’s strikes? Ve.s — for p.ayment by the lioiir has put, down tlic 
nonsense of ten lioni.^’ jniy for nine hour.s’ Avoik. In spite of war? Ye.s, 
unless the Comnnssunicrs pioolaim that England is unable to do wliat 
Fiance lias dom* again and again. Was not tlie Crimean war going 
on in 1855? tiiul did not France liold its fourteen Exhibitions ot 
Industry without tail from 1708 to 1855 ? No doubt, war is paralyzing; 
but because soUIutr aud sailors fight, as is theiv business, is the agricul- 
turist to sio]< lilljiL^e, and the niaminietiirer to shut up his workshops? 
Are lailua} . to luii no longcij ;niil aitisls to eiase jiaiiiting? Are arts, 
mantileu tuu*'., .and vniiniuce all to stainl sliJP Jialliei let them strive all 
the moie to a-^'Crt Mi. o own caiiM*. Eindand now is not very likely to be 
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invaded, and she cannot he at war with the whole world at one time ; and 
most probably would remain passive if others fight. Her colonics and 
some nations would surely have productions to send. And if war should 
unhappily arise, let the diplomatists be taught by public opinion that 
goods and visitors coming to an International Exhibition ought to be safe 
from molestation or capture. It might be worth while holding a con- 
grosH to discuss llio point, before war breahs out. If it be out of the 
province of the Commissioners for the Exhibition to propose the sug- 
gestion to her Majesty’s Government, or the proposition appear too novel 
to old world diplomatists, let the Society of Arts, as the protector of 
International Exhibitions, discuss it and tahe action. 

Ihitting aside tlu‘ contingency of war, what promise of success do the 
(’ommissioners’ decisions hold out? Pictures, latber illngically excluded 
ironi the Exhibition of 1851, will be very properly introduced. There 
will be a gallery of nobler jjroportions and better lighted than the Louvre 
itself, in which the modcTii ait of all nations is to be represented. It will 
extend 1,200 ft'ct along the new road at South Kensington, named after 
“ I'romwell,” which is cut through the plant.ntiona of Canning’s late house. 
Modern ait in England will show its progress fioni 17G2, and the pictures 
of Hogarth and Reynolds and Gainsb(<rou£rli 17111 be included. Each 
ioicign country will d( (c nuinc ior it'?elt what are the limits of its modern 
art; and by a little stretelnng, which no one will grumble at, Florence, 
having no “modern art,” may send a few specimens by its holy monk— 
Angelico — from the walls of the Academia, rather than such copies as 
were sent to Paris in 1855. Paintings will be a gi-cat additional attrac- 
tion. In Paris you had to cross the road from the Annexe^ by the Seine, 
to get at them, and a separate entrance fee was charged. And, owing to 
tliese two causes,^ whilst thcri' were 3,620,931: visits to the works of 
industry, there were only 006,530 to the fine arts. In 1862 you will be 
able, if the ConmiiBsioncrs please, to pass from the pictures at once into 
the Industiial Exhibition, and let ua hope that only one payment will be 
charged. 

The Commissioners say, “All woiks of industry to be exhibited should 
have been produced since 1850.” 8o that the Exhibition will be one 
showing the progress made dining the last ten years. This decision was 
necessary to carry out the principle of a decennial Exhibition — an Exhi- 
bition of Progress must, therefore, be left free to manifest 

itself, and the Commissiopers should not fix any arbitrary limits to any 
of the sections or ola.ss'js. Tt is known thus ('.arly that exhibitors ivill 
demand much more spa^e than can bo given, and this will have to 
be reduced probably by the same process iis in 1851; but with this 
difference, that the demands of the exhibitors should determine the pro- 
poriionale allotments oi sjiace to each class, and not any arbitrary process. 
In 1851, tlie ENlnbition being Ihe fiist, it was judged advisable to make 
Uf) the Ejehihition, and eiiibod) au abstiaet ide.i of eomph’teness. Noiv 
there is no such necessit)!. Let the lespeclivo industliea exhibit them- 
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R(ilvcs each according to its own aonso of fitness and proportionate extent. 
It^ is reported that a liigli aiitJuirity in cotton has declared that cotton 
prt)duccra have no infcTC'-^t to (‘xhihit, and that unless the Commissioners, 
at their own cost, vtaJee up an exhibition of the cotton industries, there 
■will be no display One smiles at such a doctrine coming from Lanca- 
bhire; but if this be so — if cotton machinery and cotton manufactures 
have no progress to show during tlie last ten years, or have no de.sire 
to show it — let cotton be absent from the Exlnbition, and let electric 
telegraphs and jihotogiajihy, or levived Delld liohbia pottery, or colonial 
jirodiice, oi- anything else that is jirogressivc, take its space. The French 
tlnoughoiit all their EKhibitimis have permitted this law of progress 
to develop itself freely. Eveiy one ot the fourteen Paris Exhibitions 
lias been nmiaikable, not lor any theoietic completeness, but for some 
special stiong featines of its own. 7'huH, in 1798, decoialive nianu- 
laclures, Sevres ihina, I’.iris elocks, and the like, predominated ; in 1801, 
looms and weaving; in ISOtl, iron castings and improved cotton print- 
ing; in 1827, niaeliiiie papin -making, hjdirMilies, Ac, It would be a 
seiious and deadening mislake to assign dogmatically inopoilionatc spaces 
to eaeh class or seel ion. Theie is no reason to believe that the Com- 
niishjoneis hav(* siieli an intention; but theie is no liai’iu in Avhispeiing 
a woid of caution 

The ( 'omraissionei s have extended the number of classes into which 
the Exhibition wdll be divided tiom thiity to forty. Tliis is an impiove- 
nient, as far as it goes; but the experience of th(‘ London and Paris 
Exhibitions might have caiii(‘d tin* division farther. Why have put 
“Tapestry, Luce, and Embroldeiy,” together? The producers are all 
distinct trades. Even the lac(‘s of Nottingham and of llonilon or 
Buckinghamshiie aie (pute distinct in tlieir manufacture. Embroidery i.i 
from Scotland and Ji eland. Ag'iin, t.ike Class 25: it includes “Skins, 
Furs, Feathers, and IJair.” Eatli of iIicm* kinds of objects must be arranged 
separately. IMcsmn, Heviiigtoiis of Bermondsey as tanners, and Messrs. 
Clarke of Glastonbury as Angola skin dressers, have no connection with 
Mr. Nicholay of Gxlord St i eel and his furs; or Messrs. Forster, of Wig- 
inore Street, and then ostiieli head-dresses, with the peruke-makers of 
the* Bank of Elegance. .Sueh trades have no technical connection together. 
It is true that the articles all eome from animals ; but whilst this classifi- 
cation may b(‘ scientijinilli/ correct in a museum, it is not commercially or 
practically convenient in an Exhibition, which, after all, is a real trade 
show. 

There is, of course, no reason why this paper classification may not 
have as many sulidivisions as are found to be expedient in the practical 
arrangement of the objects. And further subdivisions made ii any 
published lists will, it is said, be classifications of the exhibitors and 
producers, and not the names of the things. 

The “decisions” do not determine the local arrangement of the articles 
in the buildings. For the easy consultation and comparison of the objects, 
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it is desirable to arrange like Avitli like; but tliore are iiisu)>rrabk‘ diir 
cullies in doing so very stiictly. rractically it is impossible tosejurate 
foreign contributions into foity or more di\isions. All tlic lesjjonsibility of 
arrangeinent and inanagcin('nt cliargeable upon the foreign count! les would 
be destroyed. Our neighbours the French are never punctual. In the 
last Paiia Exhibition their air.mgc'iuents were not completed till August ; 
and incompleteness might be in forty place's in tlie next Exliibiti<ui if 
their productions were div idl'd Besides, the nntumal fealiiies, nhieh eacli 
country’s contributions present when togellior, would be much impaired 
by too great a subdivision. Of ctuii.sc therw will be some subdivisions, 
rietnies cannot be arranged willi steam -engun'S, or locomotives with Lyons 
silks, or jiorcelain with smelting. In the Paiis Exhibition, the French 
allolti'd space to the Riitish productions m fIv dislimt paits of the 
Iniildiiig. Ill fhe Exhibition (if 18tl2, each nation should be obliged 
to put its niaebintiy in one s])ot, its manufactures and raw pioduce in 
others, and its line arts in a fonitb. 'SVhert* a nation pieferred to have all 
its manufactures and raw pioduee together, it should liavc the option of 
doing so. At the same time tach nation miglit be invited to scjiaiate 
certain elapses of obji'^ts. Tims all the photograpliy of the world, all the 
musical in tiiuuents, ami all the eduealmnal nppaiatiis, each class bioiight 
togctlier, vould be fariiioic iiiteicstiiig than il kept in sc'paralo countries. 
Moi cover, by an aiipoiiitcd oidei of .'oiangcment of the sejiaralo cl.is.«es, 
il Avould b(' (piifo possible to prescive tli(‘ gc'Ographiuil, and at the fcaine 
lime get the benefit largi'ly of a scientilic ariangcmcnt. The ruling 
principle, however, in arraugcincnt, as in ever} thing else thionghout the 
Exhibition, should be to allow the gnatest fieeilom of action possible, on 
the ])art ot nations and individn.d cxlnbitois. To allow a nation or an 
indiv idnal to do the woi k accoi ding to it.s own bent ami interest, is to secure 
the surest guaiantec for llu' best })ei foimaiice of it. 

It will be obseivtd with regret, pidbably by a majoiity at least of 
Biitish exliibitors, that the Commissionei.s Iiavo decided that “ piizes or 
rewards for merit, In the form of medal.s, will be given in tlic industrial 
department of tin* Exlnbition.” Who, in the prosecution of his labouis 
as a manufactui er, or designer, or inventor, wants any other piue than 
public approbation and support? Who wants the stimulus of any other 
authoritative judgment? Prizes for services which cannot be remune- 
rated commercially may be right, but in commerce they aic antiquated 
and puerile. The artists, however, will not be treated like schoolboys. 
And Prince Napoleon shrewdly hints that even France does not want 
them ! 

Then the administration of any system of piizes and j'nrors is full 
of practical contradictii-ns. It was rendcied just bearable in 1851, by 
explaining that the prizes really meant next to nothing. Sir Robert Peel 
took the sting out of the medals by suggesting that they should be all 
of tronze, because bronze presented so much better an artiitic effect, tvbich 
was true ; and then it was so much less a valuable article at the pawn- 
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broker’s I The Commissioners, in 1851, after much controversy, adopted 
two medals, and nn “honourable mention,” as a little crumb of comfort to 

disappointed. 

They were careful to exiilain away that medals were not competitive 
maiLs. They dtsiied “that nieiit should be rewarded wherever it pre- 
sented itself; but anxious at the same time to avoid the recognition of 
competitio)i bcti(C(v iiidividudl exhibitors ! Their decisions as to the value 
of the couniil oi highest medals W(‘re still more m*gativc. Although by 
sonic roundabout pioccas an exhibitor found himself possessed of a council 
] 111 dal, he was told that “the award of a council medal does not necos- 
saiily stamp its recipient as a better Inaimfacturer or producer than others 
that have received the prize medal.” In fact, if the cloek-inakeis could 
onl} ha\e believed it, there nas nothing at all in tin* aWiiid of a council 
1 K'dal to Mr. Dcuit thiough Mr l')(ni‘-on as cliaiiman of the jury 1 The 
Commissioners of 1851 fuithcr exjdained that “the granting of the 
council nn dal was not bmited to e ises of^n'>f/«ct?on bg a /iroccss,” and 
thai “beauty of(l<"^i^n was not sufliucnt tiiV to a cfmncil medal,” and 
that the “ mere fact (d‘ a huge outlay of money ought not to be regaided 
as entitling an t xhibitor to K'ceive a council medal.” So that what a 
coumll medal leall) signified it was difllcult to say. It was nothing 
moie than the gift of a round jiiece of bronze, wdl ornamented, to a num- 
ber of iieisons, whose eminence was alnady so established in the eyes of 
th(‘ world that il seemed little shoit of an imjiertiiieuce l(> oiler such a 
further token of it. 

If any one will be at the trouble to see what happened at Paris in 1855, 
he may consult the olhcial ropoit, and he will see what a farce the medal- 
giving was on tliat occasion. Fnuice named 208 jurors ; otlu-r countries, 
190 The jurors were summoned on the 15tli June, but that is the season 
when a Frenchman does not like Paris; so the foreign jurors remained to 
do thfir work for the next three months, wdien the foreigner rather likes 
Palis, and the French jurors, for the most jiait, took themselves olJ’to the 
seaside, and did not reappear till October, when the foreign jiuors had 
left fur their rtsjieclive homes. Practically, the foreign jiuors looked only 
to the iiileu’sts of their rcsjicctive count lies, and left the French jurors to 
look after France. And so they woikcd, each intent 1‘or itself. Wee Avhat 
Inippened at the last. “ Tlie awards had been made by the several juries, 
confirmed by the groups of juries, and revised by the council of presidents 
of juries, strictly according to decrees. The labours of five months seemed 
to have ended, and almost every one had depaited. Totals Avere made of 
the nuinb(‘r of gold medals which had thus been awarded, when they were 
considered much loo numerous by the Imperial Commission. This 
information was obtained only within a foituight of the ceremony of dis- 
tributing the prizes, and it was thought absolutely necessaiy to appoint a 
new committee of seven persons — four being French, one Englisliman, 
one German, and one Belgian — to classify the mcdaillea cVhonneur into 
two grades, and to resolve who should receive the higher or the lower 
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grade. Thus the work of several hundred j)crson8, possessing all kinds of 
knowledge, who had been brought together from all parts of Europe, was 
finally revised by a very small committee, created at the last moment, and 
whose knowledge was necessarily limited.” 

It is to be hoped tliat the Commiisioners for 1862 will avail themselves 
of the experience of the working of juries in the two past International 
Exhibitions. They have only vaguely announced “medals;” let them 
nivebut one, and put off all the lesjionsibility of judgment, by themselves or 
(heir agents, and act mere}}f Invite every nation to send in 

a list ot ja'oductions considered as “ meritorious,” and allow every Britibh 
trade committee to do the same. Let each nation and committee find out 
its o\Mi way of giving this judgment. In both the ornier Exhibitions the 
foieign eountiu s named their own jurors, and the only change now neecs- 
sary IS that each nation’s jury should be permitted to do its work in 
its own way, and not be mixed up with other juries. In IShl “the 
llrilish jurors weie selected by hei Majesty’s Coinniissioncrs from lists 
iurniblied Itj' the local otimmitleis of laiioiis towms, cacli town being 
jii\itr*d to rceommeiid persons of skill and information in the manufactui es 
or produce' for whicli it is ivmaikable.” In 1802, extend the freedom of 
action ; and as tln'rc will be no individual comjietilion, if a trade should 
(leebne to elect judges and lectivo medals, allow it the privilege of 
doing so. 

If prizes be given eventually, the Cotumissioners should require that 
the lists of them be scut in at an ea^’ly date, and then cause labels 
to be affixed to the productions exhibited, so that the public may test 
the decisions. This is already done at all agricultural, cattle, and flower 
shows ; and, besides its obvious use, it would certainly be a new feature 
of attraction to the Exhibition itself. 

In 1851 and 1855, the li.sts of producers who were entitled to receive 
medals W'ere not jmblishcd till the Exhibitions had closed ; and as for the 
jury reports, the Jliitish rejioits ivcre not published for months aflcr the 
exhibitors’ goods had been removed; whilst the reports for the Paris 
Exlubition were not comjilcted for years. 

Any reports to bo studied and turned to practical use ought to be 
published whikst the Exhibition is open. 

For the present, there remains but one question to be asked, and it is 
a critical one for the guarantors — Will the Exhibition succeed commer- 
cially ? and will the managers wind up with a balance on the right side 
of the account? As respects the Exhibition building, although it may 
not have the novelty of a glass house, it will have much greater variety 
and fitness of purpose. Three fronts will be of massive brickwork, 
depending for the present on their colossal proportions for their effect. 
Hereafter, if kept as permanent, they may be decorated with mosaics, as 
much as the Duomo and Giotto’s Tower at Florence. The fourth front 
will face the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, which Punch has 
christened, not inappropriately, “ Arcadia.” It is only from this front, 
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and tlic third of a mile away, ihut the two glass domes intersecting llie 
nave and transepts, will be visible' (og«‘ther. They have been shown in 
pxecrably bad prints behind the pieture galleries in perspective, wheic 
they never can be seen. Each dome foniis a centre in the two Indubtriiil 
Fronts, and the accompanying woodcut gives a general effect of one. If 
conijared willi the front view of the Industrial brick bnildmg Avhich Sir 
Chailes BaiTy, li A.; Professor Coekerell, li.A ; and PriifesSor Donaldson 
j)io})osed for the E.xluliilion of 1851, in Hyde Park, but which the public 
would liave none of, tlici c^.iiipaiison will be all in favour of the supci-ior 
cl.iliiis to ongiiiality, fitness, and pieturescpieness oJ' the jircsent building, 
whieh owes its conception to a military engineer — Captain Fowke. The 
e.xtciior of the Imilding, houc'ver, must be viewed as a skeleton, to be 
cIoiIm d and decorated after tlie E\liil)ition is ended. It has been so 
designed, that it may bo made a worthy national edifice for the pro- 
motion ol Indus* lial piojiess. As m the two Crystal Ihil.ieeo, the roofs 
"Will not leak on o\hibiloi.’.’ goods, and the lighting will not be exti ernes 
of I'ghliiess and daihncss, and flnTe will be solid walls to hang goods 
upon II jiulgnu lit be iis( d in the management, an unrivalled collection 
of piclurt'S m.iy be made; the woiks of industry, according to all jjnst 
e.vpencncc ol Exliibilions, will be of a higher quality and prcj»ajcd vmIIi 
moie enre (Iiaii in l.S.'j]. ]\Iusjo w.'us aiinouueed as a fe.iline by the 
Society of Aits; and allhoiigh the piogramiiu* of the Commis&ioneiH 
names only “ musical iiistrumi'iits,” they may possibly mean lo Kystcmatize 
them and make the trials of them a souicc of attiaetion. From the 
E\liil)ltion building the viMtor may pa^s tbiough terra-eolta arcades into 
the liojal Iloitieiiltuval Caidcns, and, if leport be correct, he may I'-tuni 
to dine after tlio lasluon of the “ 7 Voks /’ nhrs ” of the ihfhus or 

eat Niapolitan iiiaecaioni. Tlie railways can bring five limes the numbei!-: 
liom the eoiintry vvhieli lliey could in 1851, and Lord Cliaiido.'’, as rejne- 
seiiting ibeni, will sec that they shall do so. All this betokens success, 
if the nianageiiu lit is as good as it ought to be (lood managi'mcnt in 
1851 leali/ed 200,000/. ]jroflt; bad management in Dublin . it IMr. 
D.irgan to jiaj' a diTiclt. 1’he American Exhibition W'a.s a sigmil failuic, 
(nvnig to its excessively bad management. The Paris E.xlijbition cost ,v 
gicat deal more than its leeeipts, except m the British jiortion, which w.is 
20 per cent, below its estimated co.sl ; and if the, Manchester Exhibition 
did not pro])itia1c the senders of jiictures, it paid its expenses. Here aic 
abundant and varied cxpeiience.s, which the five gentlemen wlio have 
undei taken the managciiiciit for 18(52 will assuredly turn to good account. 
Being a small number, let them not attempt to combine both legislative 
and executive functions, and so annihilate that individual rcaponsibilily 
whieli is at the basis of all success. Ko cause so largely conduced to the 
emijient sia cess of ilic E.xliibitiou of 1851 as that personal responsiLility 
which its president the Ptinco Consort was pleased to assume I 
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|ftare'« ^est. 

(a STOBT founded on tACTS.) 


Pc'ilicpt cf tompiis ven'ct, cum finibus illis 
Af;ncola .... 

. . . offossifl mlrabifcur 0 ‘isa ficpulchris,— Crcor^fc. i. 495. 


rnkFACE. 

The actors in the following talc, being known by name to ro man 5% 
I’v^" inirocbiced in sncli disguise, that hero ‘‘ niutain noDiinr 
Narvniuy fubnla r' T\u' fact has not a bit ol “ Oro/i” In ill 
Woi'dfiworth bas sung “ The Lorton Yeir;'" Fni going to sing the Lamb in it ! 


Not very many months ago, a grave ,1. 1^. of Cumbialand 
(Of lakes and liills, and emgs and gills, and valk'ys AviLlionL number, land !) 
AVas lounging in liis easy cliah*, perusing the Eininmcr^ 

AVhilc Madame Rat a1 woik, with longue a.s (luiel as a lamb in her; 

When in came Nelly waiting-maid, though not her finio to dust liis 
room, 

AA^ith — “ ]\lasler, please, you’re wanted, sir, diieclly in your )ustic(i-rooin ! 
I can’t make out the riglils on’l, but then* .seems a pretty bobbery 
In t’ village -about summat strange — a murder or n robber) ! ” 

Not o\ er-pleased to be disturbed, up juinjicd the woi thy magistiate. 
And, sij/iiig ‘‘ Burn,” of justices the orach- and badge, he straig’.t 
Desceiidul to his “ lion’s den” (a sohiupnt in fudge meant) — 

Where lie, “a .second Daniel,” had often “come to judgment.” 

Now, sealed in Ids eh.air of state, with all liis ensigns loiind about, 

Some lying on the table near, some scatteied on the ground about, 
AVariants, indictinent-s, summonses ; the scourge of tramp and mugger, ho 
Commanded the intruder to lu* shown into Ins snuggery. 

Instead of some rough factory-lass in charge of village constable, 

For blacking a lair rival’s eyes, or teaiing off her Dunstable 
Straw Lonn(‘l ; or some poaching scamp, who, armed with gun and carL- 
ridge.'^. 

Had slaughtered, without licence had, ids wor.ddp’s hares and partridges ; 

Instead ol'some old toper who loo lieely had his wldstle wet, 

And bi oke the jieace — or some one’s head — in hobbled Dinah Thistlc’waitt!, 
Whose go.-,biping pro])en8ities, from Cumbrian wits ironical, 

Had gained for her the title of “ The Lorton Vdlago Chronicle.” 
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Well, Dinah, what’s the matter now ? Has any one been wronging 
you? 

Or stolen your plums, or robbed your roosts, or any one’s belonging you ? 
Or have you any charge to make (the way you often handle us 1) 

Which, ’stead of being based on truth, is nothing more than scandalous?” 

“Nay, now,” (said Dinah, cuvts<ying,) “ I weel remember what a quiz 
Your worship always was 1 But, sir, I’ve said in t’ kirk my catcchiz ; 

And though I is nae scholard, and was brouglit up to hard labour, 

1 hojxi 1 better kens nor ihut niy ‘duty to my/ieighbour !’ 

“ rs(‘ sure your wo-ship’s far ower liard upon a poor old woman, too ! 
But if you’ll hear out patiently tlie story I’se a-couiing to. 

You’ll maybe be convinced 1” And then, with manner full of mystery, 

She poured into his worship’s ear “ this strange, eventful liiatory.” 

“It’s twelve or fourteen years ago, the end of last December, sir — 

It may be inair, it may be less — I carina just remember, sir. 

That ane o’ t’ Lorlori la&scs here ()'^c ken light weel the name on her — 
She’s married nuiv — and so ye see I winna cast nae shame on her 1) 

“ Had a misforth}' (a > they said)\ and i\hen she gat about again, 

She went away for niouy weeks, ashamed to lie seen out again; — 

And as l()r t’ bairn — we dinna ken, but eanna help suspectin’ on’t — 

But nome folk said she’d '■put it down^* or hilt it wi* neglectin’ on’t. 

“ But murder, sir, uull out at last ! and just afoie our breakfast hour 
(111 r helter yet, afoie she dee’s, to mak’ tlie hussey’s iK'ck fasti) our 
Willy and Joe JMiiLeiiison were diggiii’ the foundation of 
Yon genlleinan’s new house iip-bt/c, which was the slluation of 

“ This lass’s father’s garden -ground ; when, two or three feet deep 
or so, 

'I'lii'y came u]ion ‘ a look o’ bones,’ and went and told the keeper so ; 

And he and all the village wives will tak’ their uckidavi/, sir. 

That these arc bones o’ t’ murdered baiin, as sure’s the British navy, sir.” 

“ A shocking tale, upon my Avord ! ” replied the Lorton Daniel ; 

Then putting on Ins hat and gloA^cs, and whistling to his spaniel — 

“ I’ll 1o Ihe plate at once,” he ciied — (‘‘it ls not far to travel it)— 

And siH the story out myself, and help them to unravel it 1” 

By this tune hall' the neighbourhood, impelled by curiosity, 

Had gathered round a spot, iioAV famed for deeds of such atrocity, 

And with mysteiious bhukes of head, in rustic phraseology, 

Were “laying down the law” upon thus case of osteology. 

For there upon a moriar-board, in face of the whole company, 

The bones in question lay exposed — in truth, n dubious lump I Any 
Unskilled anatomist had sworn that, from the size and make of them, 

They were an infant's bones — nor known what other view to take of them I 
The men looked grave at what they suav, declaring “ It was curious, 

“ To say tlie least — was such afnd!" The leoiuea’a tongues ran furious, 
Demanding summary vengeance on the Avrctch tliey all Avith one accord 
Condemned, if ever woman did, to “ dance on nothing,” on a cord I 
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And “earvo her right 1” Nay, some declared that hanging Wasn't 
had enough ! 

They’d ctii lior down, and hang her twice^ before they thought she'd had 
enough ! 

To tak’ the bhssocl babby’s life, and didn’t care a farden I 
And tlien, like ony cat or dog, to bury ’t in a garden 1 ! ” 

Sure nevei since Orestes’ bones (the story’s in Herodotus, 
lYlio often loves Avith marvellous talcs to indulge in a sly prod at us 1) 
Wejc dug up in a blacksmith’s shop, at Tegca in Arcadia, 

By Spaitan Lichas — ten feet Long gentleman or lady a 

Tumult of such excitement heard ; and never Avas a greater din 
O’er slaughtered thousands in a fight, than rose up in this later din 
About a tiny heap oi' bones, no larger than a platterfnl 
Oi garden mould, and sticks, and stones, and othf'i such like matter, full. 

While this debate Avas going on, up comes “'riio Village Chronicle,” 
Accompanied by our grave J. P., in converse' quite Platonical; 

At bight tf Avhoiii the assembly all, of doubts and fears tbc minions, 

Made way around the mortar-board, to hear his sage opinions. 

Tiiiniiig the mass o’er with his stick, and picking out each narrow bone, 
lie scrutinized its texture, as a magjiie Avoiild a rnarrow-bone ! 

And Avith about tlie same result. Foi making nothing out of them, 
lie feoratcird his head, and htroked his chin, and thus express’d his doubt 
of them : 

“ My fi lends, T’ln half ashain’d to own, a.s ignorant as a cat am I 
Of all that art Avhich .suigeous call ‘Comparative Anatomy;’ 

But to a pi , 1111 man’s common seuso (I s,iy it without vanity) 

'rii(-e bones apjicar to nir to boar the impress of humanity ! 

“ lloAvever, Avisei lieads than uiine have often been mistaken, sirs; 

For error is the lot of man, lioiu Sohunon to Baeoii, siis! 

To make :isMn,mee doulily suie, stop scandal’s tongue, and lock her I'loutli, 
I’ll make no bones aliout the thing, but send them oil’ to Cockerm ^ v tli ; 

“ And it my friend the doctor (here, Avdiom I believe a true man, sirs, 
Aftei e\amliiatioii made, pronouni'c that tluy are human, aiis, 

1 jiledge inv niagi.stei lal Avoid, I’ll summon next the coroner, 

And Ave u'tH lind the miiiderer out, be be native or a foreigner I ” 

So said, Ro done I “ John, mount iny marc, and ride at once to Cockcr- 
immlli — ■ 

And mind, John, ride her caniiily, and don’t Avith curb-'bit shock her 
month 1 

And lake tlu'se bones to Doctor Fell, and tell liim our suspicions*, John ! 
And say Ave Avant his sage advice, to aid our inquisitiou.s, John !” 

When fiom the extraneous atoiiea and diit they’d made at last a 
severance, 

They Avrapped them in a na])kin cl(‘an, to shoAv them proper reverence ; 
And, mounted on his master’s mare, John took them in a basket to 
The neighbouring town, jirepaned iopay for Fell’s advice, and ask it, too! 
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Finding the doctor at his house, John told him a long rigmarole 
(For words came running off his tongue, as easy as a gig may roll). 

About the girl’s misfortin\ and her friends’ alleged conspiracy 
To “ put the laul un oot o’ t’ way 1 ” To dnuU it would be heresy I 
In confirmation of these f^icts, he mentioned the di.^covery, 

That very morning, of the bones ; on which, of truth a lover, he 
Felt bound in conscience to declare, that man must be a heavy dunce. 
Who, with these proofs of murder clear, could underrale such evidence. 
“I mean such proofs as iheu!'' bind Jdm; aud tlicn, to clinch the 
matter, he 

Pnduced the bones before his eyes; and bt ggc J him, without flattery. 

To state at once, by virtue of his knowledge anatomical, 

That t’ Lorton folks had hit the truth! — an inference sonn what comical — 
Considering nothing had been proved ! Ibit, thi n, the gt.icc of charily, 
Whene’er a neigliboui’s fame’s at stake, is something of a raiity! 

And folks believe the ivorat at once, instead of liojiing better tlimgs ; 
llecause iriquiiy checks the tongue, and only tends to fetter thing! ! 

The doctor took a pinch of snull’, (as much ns he could cram in it !) 

And, opening out the precious heap, ^norei'dud to c-xamine it ; 

Rut what wn'is John’s astoni''hment at such p(rvei''e depijivity. 

When, in a caj>e of life or death, iu'^ioad of all due gravity, 

lie burst into a hearty hui-ih ! “ An I so your master can’t decide” 

(1I<‘ cried, while tears ran down his cheeks) ‘‘that this is not infanticide ! 
Why, if these are an infant’s bones — (from such bke bnihs deliver us!) 
Look at these teetli ! it must have bem an infant graminivorous ! 

“ These spinal veitebiie, too, ])iov'e (or else they nothing indicate !) 

This marvellous infant liad a taiU as I’m pupaied to vnulicati ! 

In short, you Lorton wiseacres, on coming to I'xuniine it, 

Have found a regular inare’s-uc.sl, ami ’stead of eggs, a lamb in it 1” 

John jumped upon his mare again, and didn’t wait to stock her moulli 
With hay or corn, but trotted home, Inr J as lie could, from Cocker- 
mouth. 

And you may safely bet, that day, and of your bet be winner, sir, 

That every house in Lorton Yale had this Jdwib's TuJe at dinner, sir. 

“ It’s like eneugh, what t’ doctor says,” exclaimed an ancient villager. 
Who had, for twenty years and more, of this same ground been tillager, 

“ For often when our young lambs dic’d, not likin’ much the atiitc o’ 
ground, 

I buried there their caraushts to manur’ our potato giound. 

“ So had I kenn’d, .afore yc went, the eiT.ancl ye w'crc startin’ on, 

(Just sic a tale to mak’ follvS cry * My eye and Betty Mailin'* on !) 

I’d Buin hae stopped thy gallop, lad, and saved our ‘ canny Cumberland ’ 
Frae bearin’ this daft story told fiae Cornwall to NoitliumberJand.” 

A. IL W. 

Keswick J May^ 18 Cl. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Convent. 

The MoIIk'i- Thoressa sat in a sort of- witlidrawing-roora, tlic roof of 'Wlilrli 
rosi> in arches, starred with blue and gold like that of the cloister, and the 
sides Were frescoed with scenes fiMin the life of the Virgin. Over every 
door, and in convenient places between the paintings, texts of Holy Writ 
were illuminated in blue, and searh‘t, and gold, with a rieliness and fanci- 
fulne&s of outline, as if cveiy saei(‘d letter liad Idossonied into a mystical 
flower. The Abbess herself, with fivo of Jar nuns, was busily embroider- 
ing a new altar-cloth, with a lavish piofusion of adornment; and, from 
time to time, their voices rose in the musical tones of an ancient Latin 
hymn. The words were full of that tpiaint and tnystical pietism with 
'Which the fashion of the times clothed the expression of devotional 
feeling 

*• Jcsii, eoi’oiiii -N 
Qiicm nuitci ilhi toneepit, 

Qn.e ^()Ia piiituiit, 

Ihci' A Ola, demons accipe. 

‘•Qiii inter Idia 

Si plus (Iioicis Airf-inum, 

SjioMsus deeoius gloiia, 

Spftnsisipic mldcns prtcinia. 

“ QnociiiU|uc iiorgi*!, Aii;;iucg 
Seijuimlm iitquc lanilil)ns 
to e.inintcs cursitant, 

Ilyninosqne dulecS pcisonniit.”* 

This liille eaiilich' was, in truth, very dilTerent fiom the hymns to Venus 


* “dlSUS, eiUAMl of Alikin sjMlllg, 

AMioiu a Aiipin inolliei bore, 

(ii.n loii'-li iu eejit oni jnai'-es 
While tliy footsteps Ave adore. 

*' Thee among the hhes feeding 
Chous ol Airghis AA.'ilk beside, 

ItTidegroom eioAAmd wiib gluiions beauty, 
Giving bciuity to tliy biiile. 

“lA'liiic tliou goest still Ibev folloAV, 
bingiiig, singing ns Ihiy move, 

All tlio'-e south for rA'er a irgm 
edded only to thy love.” 
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wliicli nstd to resound in the temple which the convent hild displaced. 
The voices which sang Wore of a deep, plaintive contrrilto, much resem- 
bling the richness of a tenor ; and as they blended in modulated waves of 
chanting Sound, the effect was soothing and dreamy. Agnes stopped at 
the door to listen. 

“ Stop, dear Jocundd,” she said to the old woman, who was about to 
push her way abruptly into the room, “ wait till it is over.” 

Jocunda, who Avas (jTiite mattcr-oi-fuct in her ideas of religion, made 
a little movement of impatience, but was recalled to herself by observing 
llie d(‘Vout absorption with Avliioh Agnc^, with elasped hands and down- 
cast head, was mentally joining in the hymn with a solemn brightness in 
her young face. 

“ If she hasn’t got a vocation, nobody ever bad one,” thought JoCdnda. 

“ T wish T had more of one myself I” 

When tlic strain died away, and was succeeded by a conversation on 
the resix'ctivc merits of two kinds of gold embroidering-thread, Agnes 
and Joeiinda entered tlie apartment. Agnes went forward and ki.ised the 
hand of the mol her reverentially. 

Sister Theresa we haA'e before dcsciibcd as tall, Jjalc, and sad -eyed, — 
a moonlight ‘^fylo of juTson, anting in all tho^c elements of warhi colour 
and ])hysie.'il solidity Avhieh give the impref-^ion of a real vital human 
OMKfuioe. Tlie stionjif'^t aflection she had ever known had been that 
exciu d by tlm ihildi«h beauty and ginces f>f Agiu's, whom she folded 
in her arms and kissed with a warmth that had in it the seiiiblaiico of 
malCmily. 

“ Giandmamma has given me a day to spend with you, dear mother,” 
said AgTU's. 

“Wtlconie, dc.ar little child!” resjioiuled J\Iolher Theresa. “Your 
spiiitual home ahva} s ^itaiicls open to jou.” 

“ I luue soiiiGhing to speak to yui of in particular, my mother,” said 
Agnes, Idushiiig deejdy. 

“ Indeed I” exelainiod the Mother Theresa, a slight movement of 
cuiiosity arising in Ikt mind as she signed to the tWo nuns to leave the 
apni Inioiit. 

“My mother,” continued Agues, “yesterday evening, as grutidmamma 
and 1 weie sitting at the gate, selling oranges, a young caAmlier came uji 
and bought or.mg("> of me, and he kissed my forehead and aJcecl me to 
pray for him, and gave me this ring for the shrine of Saint Agues.” 

“ Kissed your forehead ! ” cried Jocunda; “ very pretty, indeed 1 It 
isn’t like you, Agnes, to let him.” 

“lie did it before I kiuAv,” pleaded Agnes. “ Grandmamma repiovod 
him, and then be seemed to repent, and g.ivc mo this ling for the shrine of 
Saint Agnes.” 

“ And a pretty one it is, too,” said Jocunda. “ Wc linveii’t a prettier 
in all our treasury ; Hot even the great emerald the Queen gave is better 
in its Avay than Ibis.” 

6—2 
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“And he asked you to pray for him?” questioned Mother Therein. 

“ Yes, mother dear : lie looked right into niy eyes and made me look 
into his, and made me promise ; and I knew that holy virgins never 
reftised their prayers to any one that asked, and so I followed their 
example." 

“ I’ll warrant me he W’as only mocking at you for a poor litth' 
fool,” put in Jocunda; “the gallants of oui day don't believe much in 
prayej s.” 

“Perhaps so, Jocunda," returned Agnes, gravely; “ but if that bo the 
case, he needs prayers all the moie." 

“Yes," pionounced Mother Theresa. “Remember the story of the 
blessed Saint Dorothea! — how a wicked young nobleman mocked at her 
whc'n she was going to cxc'cutioii, saying, ‘Dorothea, Doiolhea, I wjH 
believe, when you bhall send me down some of the fiuils and flowers ol 
I’aradise;’ and she, full of lailli, replied, ‘ To-d:.y I will send them;’ and 
wondeifiil to tell, that very day, at evening, an ang(d camc' to the young 
man with a basket of citrons and roses, and said, ‘Dorothea sends this* 
these; thc'reforc believe.’ Sc“e avImI giace a pnie maiden can bring to a 
thonglitlc «s young man ! — Ibr this young man was eoiiveited and became 
a champion of the f.uth ” 

“1'hat Avas iii the old times," .sinl Jncr.nln, tCi'ptieally. “I don’t 
believe setting the Limb to pray for the aaviIT a\i11 do much in our day. 
Prithee, cliild, Avliat manner of ni.in was the gallant ? " 

“ He AAMs beautiful as an angel," rc'plied \gme; “onlyitAvas not a 
good beauty, lb' looked jnoud and sad, both , like oncAvho is not at eas<> 
m his heait. Indeed, I feel ACiy soiiy lor luin : his eyes made a kind of 
lionblc in my mind, that reniineh me to piay for him eiilen." 

“And I will jc*in my prayeis to yuis, dear d.iughtcr," said the' 
IMolher Thcrc'sa. “I Icmg to haA'^o you Aviili us, that wc^ may pray 
tetgethor every day: say, do you think }uui gruudiiiamma AVill spaic }ou 
to us Avholly, before long ? " 

“ G'-aiidmamma will not hear of it 3 "ct," ansAvered Agnes; ‘ ^'iic loves 
me so, it Avould break her heart if I should leave her; and she could m.l 
be hap])y he-ic. lint, mother, jnm Lave told me wo could c-arry an 
altar always in our hearts, and adore in seerc't ; Avhen it is Clod’s Avill 1 
sliould come to you, ife Avill incline her heait.” 

“BetAveeii you and me, hi tic* one,” said Jocunda, “I think there will 
soon be a thiid pcn-aoii Avho avjU have something to say in the case.” 

“ Whom do you mean ?’’ iiiquiied Agnes. 

“ A husband," replied Jocunda; “ I suppose your grandmother has one 
jiieked out for you : you arc neither humpbacked nor cross-eyed, that you 
shouldn't IniAC one as other girls? ” 

“I don’t Avant one, Jocunda; and I haw promised to Saint Agnca to 
conic here, if she Avill only get gianclmothor to consent." 

“ Plc'-'. yon, iny daughter! ’’ exclaimed Mother Theresa; “onl^ perse- 
vere and the way Avill be opened." 
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** Well, well,” RMi'J Jociiiida, “ we’ll see. Come, little one, if you 
wouldn’t Lave 3 our tlowcis fade, wc must go back and look after 
them.” 

lievcrcnlly kis-Ing the hand of the abbess, Agne.s withdrew \vith her 
old friend, and crossed again to the garden to attend to her flowers. 

“ Well now, little one,” said Jocunda, “yon can sit here and W'cave 
yuiir garlands, while I go and look after the conserves of raisins and citrons 
that Sister Caltaiina is making: she is stupid at any tiling but her prayers, 

IS Caltariiia. Oui Lady be gracious to me I 1 think I got my vocation 
fioin Saint Maitha; and if it wasn’t for me, T don’t know whal would 
hecoiiie of things m the convemt. Why, since I came here, our cojiserves, 
done up in fig-leaf jiackage"", have liaJ quite a lun at couit, and our 
eraeious Queen herself was good enough tos(ndanord(i (oi alnindied 
of ilium la''t week 1 could liave Lingliod to soe how pnzzh d the Mother 
looked: much she kiiow.s about consul ves ! I suppose she thinks 
(kihiiel biiiigs them stiaiglit dotvn fiom paradise, done up in leaves of the 
ticc of life. Old Jocunda knows A\hat goes to their making up: she’s 
rood fm- Bomellunp, if slu' is old and twMed; many a scrubby old olivo 
bears fat borrie.^^,” said the old poitiess, dmcklmg. 

“ Oil, dear Jocimda,” eiied Agnes, why must you go this minute? 

1 uani !(' talk uilh 3011 alx'iil xi inaoj' thing'- !” 

“JJhso the swc(( cjiild ! it docs want ith old Jocunda, docs it?” said 
tlie (/Id Avomnn, in the lone AVilh uliidi one (\'ircss('.s a baby. “Well, 
A\dl, U sh(iuld, llun ! Just Avait a minute, till I go and see tliat our holy 
Saint (’attaiiiia hasn’t fillcu a-piayu'g over the con.sei \ ing-iiaii. I’ll bo 
b.nk lu a nioiiK iit.’’ 

So Mi}ing, she hobbled off bii.dviy. and Agnes, sitting doAvn on the 
fiagmeiit scnljituicd willi dancing nyn.plis, began abstractedly pulling her 
iloAvers toAASuJs lici, shaking fiom them (be (Icav of the fountain. 

Tbiunisciously, as she sat ibeic, lu r luad drooped into the attitude of 
the luaiblu nyinpli, and her loAcly featuies assumed the same cxpiessioii 
ofjJainliAe and dri'amy tlioughtfu]iiC5s; her heavy daik lashes lay on her 
puic Avaxen dieiks like the daik fiingi' of some trojneal lloAvcr. Her 
loiin, ill its delicate onLliiies, .“card'd}’ yet flawed the full development of 
Avoinanhood, Avliidi after ycais might unfold into the iipe fulness of her 
countrywomen. Her Avhole attitude and manner Aveiv those of an cxcpii- 
sitely sensiliAe and Imdily orgainVed hi-ing, just stniggling into the hie of 
some mysteiions ncAv inner bn th,— into the sense of poAvers of feeling and 
of being hitherto uiikiiOAvii even to herself. 

“ All,” she softly sighed to herself, “hoAV little I am ! hoAV little I can 
do ! Could 1 coMveit one soul 1 Ah, holy Dorotliea, send doAvn the roses 
of heaven into his soul, that he also may believe!” 

“ Wdl, my little beauty, you have not finished even one garland,” 
said old Jocunda, budbng up behind her. “riaise to Saint Martha, 
the conserves are doing a\c11, and so I catch a minute for my little 
heart.” 
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So saying, she sat down with her spindle and flax by Agnes, for an 
afternoon gossip. 

“ Dear Jocunda, T have heard you tell stories about spirits that haunt 
lonesome places. Did you ever hear about any in the gorge ?” 

“ Why, bless the child, yes : spirits are always pacing up and down 
in lonely places. Father An.selmo told me that ; and he had seen a priest 
once that had seen that in the holy Sciiptures themselves, — so it must be 
true.” 

“ Well, did you ever hear of their making the most beautiful 
music ” 

“ Haven’t I ? ” replied Jocundaj — to be sure I have ; singing enough 
to di.iw the very heart out of your body: it’s an old tiiek they have. I 
■want to know if you never heard about the king of Amalfi’s son coming 
home fioiii fighting for the Holy Sepulchre? Why, (lu-ie’s rocks not far 
out from this veiy town wlieie tlie Sirens live; and il the king’s bon 
hadn’t had a holy bishop on hoard, who bh*j>t every night with a picec of 
the true cross under his })iJlow, the gii'eii ladies would have sung him 
straight into perdition, 'J hey aie very ]uii-s[ioken at first, and sing so 
that a 11, an gets peifectly diiuik -with their music, and longs to fly to them; 
hut they suck him down at last under water, and strangle him, and that’s 
the end ol him.” 

“ You ne\( r told me about thi.s befoio, Jocunda.” 

Haven’t 1, cliild y Well, 1 will now. You see, this good bisliop, he 
di(*amcd thiec times that they would bail past the.se rocks, and lie was 
told to give all the sailois lioly wax bom an altar candle to stop their 
eais, so tluit they shouldn’t hear the iniibic. Well, the king’s sou said he 
wanted to heai the musjc; so he wouldn't have his cans btojijicd : hut he 
told ’em to tie him to the mast, so that lie could hear it, but not to mind 
a v\oid he said, if he begged ’em ever so haid to untie liim. 

“Well, you see they did it; and the old bibhop, lie had his eais 
sealed up tight, and so did all the men; but the }uung man sijod lied 
to the niabl, and when they sailed past, he was like a deinentcu. crcatiue. 
Ho called out that it was his lady who was singing, and he wanted to go 
to her — and his molher, who they all knew was a blessed saint in paradise 
year.s beioie; and he commanded them to untie him, and pulled and 
stiained on his cads to get lieo ; but they only lied liiin the tighter, 
and nO lh(‘y got him jia.sl : lor, thanks to llie holy wax, the sailors never 
heard a word, and so they kept their senses. ISo tliey all got safe home ; but 
the young prince was so sick and pining that he had to ho exorcised and 
prayed for seven limes seven days before they could get the music out of 
his head.” 

“ Why,” asked Agnes, “ do those Sirens sing there yet ? ” 

“Well, that was a bundled ycais ago. They say the old bishop, he 
prayed ’em down ; lor he went out a little after on jiurpose, aud gave ’em 
a piedous lot ol holy water : most likely ho got ’em pretty well under, 
though my hubbaiid'a brother says he’s heard ’em singing in a small "way, 
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like frogskin spring-time ; but be gave ’em a pretty wide berth. You see 
thcBe spirits are what’s left of old heathen timoii, when, Lord bless us 1 
the earth was just as full of ’em us a bit of old cheese is of mites. Now 
a Chiistian body, if they take reasonable care, can walk quit of ’em ; 
and if they have any haunts in hmesomc and doleful places, if one puts 
up a cross or a shjine, they know they have to go.” 

“ 1 am thinking,” said Agnes, “ it would be a blessed work to put up 
some bhrines to Saint Agnes and our good J^orcl in the gorge : I’ll promise 
to keep the lamps burning and the flowers in older.” 

liloss the child 1” exclaimed Joeunda, “Lhai is a pious and Chijstian 
thought.” 

“I have ail uncle in Floiencc — a father in (he holy convput of 
San Marco — who paints and works in stone, not lor nionoy, but for 
the glory of God; and when he comes this Avay I wil' speak to him 
about it,” buid Agues. “And about lliis time in the spiing he always 
\Lsit.s us.” 

“ 'I'hat’s well llionght of,” said Jocuuda. “And now, tell mo, lltllp 
Limb, have }Ou any idea wlio th''- giand c-avahi'r may be that gave you 
ihe ring ? ” 

“ i\o,” rc[)Ucd Agnes, paiidng a inomi iiL ovt r the garland of flowers 
hhe w.us AMaiing, “ only (liulutta t( M in** 'li li-* wnis biother to (lie 
king . Giulntta said eier) body kiunv hiii ” 

‘‘ I'm not so Mile of that,” ictort-d doeunda: “ Giulictla always 
thiiik.s ^he know's nioie than she doc.s.” 

“AVhutever he may be, lus woihlly .stale is nothing to mo,” said 
Agius. “ 1 know him only in my jnaytis,” 

“ Ay, ay,” mutti icd the (dd woman to heisolf, looking obliipiely out 
of the coiner of her oyo at the gii), who was busily sorting her flowers ; 
“])eihap8 he will be seeking some otln r accjuaintaiice. ’ Then addressing 
Agnc^, she said, “ You lia\cu’t seen liiiu suite ? ” 

“ ISecii him ? ^Vhy, dear Joeunda, il was only last evening ” 

“'riue enough. AVcll, child, dmi'l think too much of huu. Men are 
clK.idful creature.s; in these turns especially : they snap up a pretty giil 
as a fox docs a clmkisi, im<l u<» «{lu•'^tlolls asked.” 

‘‘ 1 don’t think he looked A\ickod, Jotunda ; he had a proud, sorrowful 
look. I don’t know wliat could make a rich, handsome young man 
sorrowiul; but I feel in my heait that he is not happy. Itlother Theresa 
says that tliose who c.iu do nothing but ])ray may convert piinccs without 
knowing it.” 

“ May bo it is so,” Jooimda conceded, in the same tone in which 
thrifty prol'essois of lehgion olleii assent to the same sort of truths in Qur 
days. “ I’ve seen a gootl deal of that .sort of oattle in my day ; and one 
would think, by their actions, that piaying souls must be scarce where 
they came from.” 

Agnes abstractedly stooped and began plucking handfuls of lyco- 
podium, which was growing green and featheiy on one side of the marble 
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frieze on wiiicli slio was sitting ; in so doing, a fragment of white marble, 
Wiiicli had boon overgrown in the luxuriant green, appeared to view. It 
was that fre(picnt object in the Italian soil, — a portion of an old Roman 
lottibstonc. Agnes bent over, intent on the mystic “ Dts Manibus" in old 
Roman letters. 

“Tjord bless tlie cliilJ ! I’ve seen thousands of them,” said Jocunda ; 
“it is home old heathen’s guive, tliat’s been in Hell thc«o hundred 
years.”' 

“Ill h(']l ? ” ciied Agnes, Avith a distressful accent. 

“Of course,” replied iTocunda. “Where should they be? Selves 
’em 1‘ight, too ; tluy wi're a vile old set.” 

“ Oil, Jocmida, it’s dreadful to think of, that they should have been in 
Ill’ll all this time." 

“ And no nearer the end than Avben they began,” pursued Jocunila. 

Agnes gaA’c a hliivcring sigli, and, looking up into the golden sky that 
Avas poming floods of .sjilendoui llnough the orange-trees and jasmines, 
thought, “ IIow eoiild it be that the Avoild could possibly be going on so 
sweet and fair over ‘neli an ” 

“ Oil, Jociiiiilii !” she exclanmd, “ it does hccin too dieadful to believe! 
ITotv could lliey Ik Ip b'-ing lieatlvn , being bom so, uiifl never hearing of 
the true ( Iiureh ^ " 

“All, ^\ill,” said Jocuiula, f]>Innmr away energetically, “that’s no 
business of mine ; iiiy busiiu is to sum im/ soul, and that’s Avhat I came 
lure for. llio deai f-ainks know I hmnd it dull i nougli at lust, for I’d 
been Used to jaunting loiind A\itli my (>ld iinn and tlie boy; but wbat 
AMtli niaiki’tirig and ])U‘S'‘rviiij:, and one tiling and ariollur, 1 get on better 
now, ])ralse to Sjiint Agnes! ” 

The large, d.. k e^e.s of A'^ius A\ere fixed abstractedly on the old 
Avoinan as s-he spoke, slowly dilating, Avllh a sad, mysleiious expressum, 
A\liicl] .'■onii'l lines eanu' over ibeiii. 

“ All ! how can the ‘•aints- theinsflves be hajijiy ? ” bhc sighc l. “ One 
might Ijk V, illing to A\ear saikcloth and sleep on the ground ; < ic might 
sutler cv( r so many )ears and yeais, if t.nly one might Fare some of 
ihern ” 

“ Will, it dne^ S' ( 111 liai J,” rlueiinJa adnullid ; “ bnt Avliat’s the Uf?c of 
thinking ol il ? (dd I'allicr AiiM-lmo told iis m one of his seimons that 
the Lord A\ills that his - mits .sliould come to rejoieo in the punihliment of 
all lieatiieiis and heieties; and he told us about a great samt once, Avho 
took it into hiB head to be distie^ ■.ed because one of the old heathen whose 
books be Avns fond of reading bad gone to hell, and he fasted and prayed, 
and Avoiildn’t take No foi an answer, till lie got liiin out.” 

“lie did, llieii?” exclaimed Agnes, clasjiing her hands in a sudden 
ecstasy. 

“Yes; but the good Lord told him ncA'cr to try it again; and he 
Btruek him dumb : as a kind of hint, you know. Why, Rather Anselmo 
said that even geUmg soulg out of purgatory Avas no easy matter. He 
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tokl f>f Olio lioly nnii wlio s])i>nt iiino yo.ar^ r.nfl i)r.aying for the 

F-niil of ’lior ])rince ^v]lo v/ii-i killed in a clnol, and tlioii slip saw in a vision 
tliat lie ivas only rai'-ed tlio least little bit out of the fire; and she olfered 
nj) lier lifi' as a saprinco to tlio Lord to deliver him, but, after all, ivhpu 
!-l‘0 died lie wasn’t quite', di'Uvei 'J, Sneh tliinpfs niado me think that a 
pr.or old sinner like me ivould never p-el out at all, if T didn’t set about it in 
i‘'irnesl : though it a’li’t all nuus that save tin ir souls cither. I remember 
111 risa I saw a great [lictuie of the ‘ Jiulgnu nt-d.iy’ in the Campo Santo, 
and there weic lots of abbessi-s, and nuns, and monks, and bishops, too, 
that the devils were dealing off into ilv* fire 1 ” 

“ Oh, Joeiinda, how dreadlul that fire must bi 

“ Yes, indeed,’’ said Jocunda. “ Father Aiisi lino said hdl-fire wasn’t 
liKt any kind of (lie w(' ha\e here — made to waim us and cook onr food — 
hill a l:ind made especially to torment body and t-oul, and not made for 
any thing else. 

“I remember a story he fold about that. You see, there was an 
(‘Id diiche.ss that llvi'd in a grand old e.istle, — and a proud, wicked old 

v. ’oinan (‘iioiuili ; and her son bioiight home a li.iudsonu* }oung biide 

10 the enstle, and the (hi diulies w.i jealous of her, — ’eaiisi*, you see, 
.‘he li'.tid to ”Ia e u]i her jikiee iu the hoii.se, and the old fimily-jewids, 
ami ali tin- .splemlid things, — and se ( ne tinu', uhen the jxior young thing 

w. is all drcs-ied up in a ■s( t of the old family -hic", what dots llxc old hag 
do but set fire to it ! ” 

“ Ifow iK.iiihk'I” evled Aimes, 

“ Yt’.s; and when the 3 oung tlnii" tan sereaiuin::; in ber agony, the old 

11 ei stoiiped In r and toie t fi a ])>* .1 jo^ry (hat .she was weaung, for fear 
n should b" s-j.ulc’d bv (he liie’’ 

“ lIol_v IMotlui ! can ■-ucli tliiius b'' j'O'sihle oxelaiined Agnes. 

“ AV(’l], 1 on .see, fhe eol h‘'r jiai for it lh iL ro'^.irv w.a^ of famous old 
p( ".vls that had been I’l the t riulv a hundred it.im; hut fiom that moment 
the good Loid shuck it v.ith ,i (nis(, and (iih'd it 1111110 hot with hell -fire, 
so that, iC ain body hcl'i it a tew miiuitis m their hand, it would burn 
to the I Olio. 'I'lii ( ^d s'lincr m id'> b-lu'ic 'Int .shc' was in great aflliction 
for tlie (hath of In i d.uighter-in~law, and tint it was all an accident, and 
the jtonr 3 oung 111. in vent ia\nig mad ; but the old liag couldn’t get rid 
of that awfii! v : .slip couldn’t give it awa)” ; she couldn’t sell it; but 
back it would come ('vei 3' inglit, and In^ right 01 er her heart, all white 
hot with the file that buiiiC’d in it. She gave it to a convent, and she 
sold it to a mn chant, but back it came; tlieii she locked it up in the 
iK.niest chests, and she bin ml it down in tin' lowest vaults, but it always 
came bai k m the night : ihe was woiii to a .skeleton ; and at last the old 
llmig dud wiilioiit (■(iide'-sicm or sacrament, and went where she belonged. 
M.e ua' lonud 13 ing dead jii her bed one mo. iiiinr, and ill e rosary was gone ; 
hut when they came to l.iy lier out. the}' found the marks of it burned to 
tlu' bone into her breas<^. Father Anselnio used to tell us tbis, to show us 
a little wliat hell-fire was like.” 


C — 5 
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“ Oh, pleaac, Jocunda, don’t let ns talk about it any more,” implored 
Agnes. 

Old Jocunda, lyith her tough, vigorous organization and unceremonious 
habits of expression, could not conceive tlie exquisite pain with which 
this whole conversation had vibrated on the sensitive being at her right 
hand, — that what merely awoke her hard-corded nerves to a dull vibration 
oC not unpleasant excitement, was shivering and tearing the tenderer 
chords of poor little Psyche beside her. 

Ages before, beneath those vci*y skies that smiled fco sweetly oyer 
her, — amid the bloom of lemon and citron, and the perlurae of jasmiue 
and u»se, tlie gentlest of old Italian souls had dreamed and wondeied what 
might be the unknown future of the dead; and, leaining his lesson from 
the gloiioiis skies and gorgeous shores which witnessed how magnificent 
a lleiiig had given existence to man, had recorded liis hopes of man’s 
tuluie in the wuids — Ant ant nilul; but, singular to tell, the 

religion which brought with iL all luiiiiari timderncss and pities, — tlie 
hospital for tl)e sick, tlie refuge for the orpliau, llu' eutianchisement of 
the slave, — tins lehgiou brought also the ne»vs of the eteinal, liopeless, 
living toiture (>r tlie gieal naqouly of mankind, past and piesenL 
Ttiidtr spirits, like those ol D.iiite, earned thu-. awful myateiy as a 
scent and iiiiexjilaiiied anguish, saints wieslled with God and wept 
over it; but still the awful tact lemamed, sjute of Church and sacra- 
ment, tliat the G( spel was m effect to the majoiity of tbp human 
race, not the glad tullllg^ of salwilion, but the sentence of ummligalde 
doom. 

The present traveller in Ital), sees with disgust the dim and faded 
fji'-eocsin wbieli till', doom is poifia} ed in all its varied refiiiemeiils of 
toituie; the vivid Italian iiiiiid lan not in these lui id liclds, and every 
monk who wanted to move his audience was, in his small way, a Dante 
The poet and the aitist give only the highest form of the ideas of their 
day, and he who cannot read the Inferno with firm nerves may ask what 
the same n-prcsentatii.ns were likely to have been in the grasp of coarse 
and common minds. 

TJie fust te.icliers of Cliristiaiiity in Italy read tlie Gosjiels by the 
b'glit of those fKndi.sh flits winch consumed their fellows. D.iily made 
familiar with the scorching, the bearing, the racking, the devilish inge- 
nuities of toiture, they tiaiisferred them to the future licll of the tortureis. 
Ihe sentiment within us which atwerts eternal justice and retribution was 
stimulated to a kind of madness by tliat first b 4 ptism of fiic and blood, 
and expanded the simple and grave warnings of the go.'»i)cl into a lurid 
I^octry of physical tortuie. IJence, while Cliristiaiiity brought multiplied 
foims of mercy into the world, it failed for many ceuturies to humanize 
the savage forms of justice; and rack and wheel, fire and faggot were the 
modes liy vvhicli human justice aspiied to a famt iipitation of what divine 
justice was supposed to extend through eternity. 

But it is remaikable always to observe the power of individual 
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to draw out of the popular religious ideas of their country only those 
elements which suit themselves, and to drop others from their thought. 
Aft a bee can extract pure honey from the blossoms of some plants whose 
leaves are poisonous, so some souls can nourish themselves only with the 
holier and more ethereal parts of popular belief. 

Agnes had hitherto dwelt only on the cheering and the joyous 
features ol’ her lliitli ; her mind loved to muse on the legends of saints 
and angels ami the glories ot paradise, which, with a secret buoyancy, 
she hoped to be the lot of every one she s.iw. The mind of the Mother 
'J'heresa was of the same elevated cast, and the tenors on wliich Jocunda 
dwelt with such homely force of language seldom made a paft of her 
instructions. 

Agues tiled to dismiss these gloomy iiuage'< from her mind, and, after 
arianging her gai lands, went to decorate the shnuc and altui ; a dieciful 
labour of love, in wludi she di-lightcd. 

To the mind of tlie leallj’ spiiitnal Christian of those ages, the air 
of this lower •woild ^^as not a hl.mlc, empty space iium which all 
sjiiiiliial synipalliy and hh* have tied, hut, like the atmosphere with 
wdvich Thijihael has snnouiidid Urn Sixlim* Madonna, it w. is full of sym- 
jiatlii/ing faces — a greiit “cloud of witm^ses.” The holy dead were not 
gone Jiom eaitli; the Chmcli \hihle and invisible ivere in close, loving, 
and Cl iistaiit syinptilh) , still loung, pra^ ing, and wait h mg together, though 
with a veil between. 

It w'as atlirst anuU no idolatri.us inlimtion that the prayers of the holy 
dead weie invoked in acts ot norslii[». Tlicir pi ayeis were asked simply 
because they were felt to he as leally present wnth their foimer friends 
and as tiuJy symp.illietic as if no veil of silence had fillim between. In 
tune this siiii])!e heiiel had its jiucinpeiafe and idolalioiis exaggerations ; 
the Italian soil alwa) s seeming to h.ivc a volcanic foicing power, by which 
iihgious ideas oi ei blossomed tliemsi I\ and grew wild and ragged with 
too much enthusiasm ; and, us so often h.ippens witli friends on earth, 
these too-niiieli Jov'ed and leveicd invisible friends hefame eclipsing 
sciceiis inste.id of Ir.Misiiiitling mediiiiiis of (iod’s light to the soul. 

Yet we can si in llio hymns i>f Savonarola, who peifcctly represimtcd 
the attitude of the highest Cluisfian of those times, how I'ervent might 
he the love ami veiieiation of departed saints without lapsing into idolatry, 
and witli what an atmosphere of warmth and glory the tiue belief of the 
unity of tlio Cluiiih, visible and invisible, could inspire an elevated soul 
amid the discouiageinentsof an unheheving and gainsaying world. 

Our little Agnes, there fo-vo, when slie had spread all her garlands out, 
seemed leally to feel as d the girlish liguie in sacied wdiite that smiled 
li'om the altai -piece was a dear fiieiid who smiled upon her, and w'as 
Watching to lead her uj) the patli to heavmii. 

Pleasantly passed the hours of that day to the girl, and when at 
evening old Elsie called for her, she wondered that tlie clay had gone §q 
last. 
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Old EKio ri'lurncd v.’Itli no inconsiderable triumpli from her stand. 
The cavalier laid been scvoial limes during the day past her stall, and 
onec, stO]»j)ing in a oaiele^s way to buy fruit, coniiiientcd on the absence 
of hei young eba I ire. Tl)is gcave Kltjc the liighest possible idea of lier 
own sagac’ty and sin ewdiK"-'s, and of the promptitude with which she had 
taken her ineasun s, so that she was in as good spirits as people commonly 
aie who think tin y have performed some stroke of generalship. 

A-. th(‘ old uoman and y<e.ing giil emeiged from the dark -vaulted 
p-e^sap** th::l lid tlnMii d(n\u tluough the rocks on which the convent stood 
to the sea al it. ha^e, fl''* birlit of a most glorious sunset burst uj)ou them, 
in all tliose sti‘ange.and magical mysh'ries of light which anyone who has 
Walked on the b'-aeh of Sorrento at evening will never forget. 

A'oii lan along tlia shoie, .‘.musing hers-elf with picking up little 
moisels of led and bkifk coral, and those fragments of mosaic pavements, 
l)lne, red, and giei ii, Avhieli tlie • ea is never tired of casting up fiom the 
thousands of ancient t< inples and j'alact s Avhich have gone to wreck all 
around these shoies. 

As shf' was 1)11'} doing tin's, ^iidJeiily heard tlic voice of Giulietta 
behind lu i . 

“ So hoj Apiu ^ ’ win 1 o h i\ e } on heui all day ? ” 

‘‘At flio ooinent,” Kidusl Agnes, laising herself from licr woik, and 
Riniliiig at Gmliclla, in her Jr.iiik, (ijxn way. 

“Oil, then, you leally did take llie iing to Saint Agnes? ” 

‘‘ To be snie 1 did.” 

“Simple child 1 ” evLuiiud (Jiullella, Liiijliing; “that wasn’t wdiat lie 
meant yon to do with it : In* iinaut it lor 3 o'b giandniolher 

wa.s hy. Yon in \ ( 1 w ill Jiav<* any lovers, it slie keeps you so light.” 

“ I can do witlioiil,’’ letiiiiied Agnes. 

“ I Cl idd tell ^ on something about this one,” Gmlielt.i insinnated. 

“ loll <lid tcdl me .soinet’j'iig ye.steida) ” 

“Hut 1 Colli 1 tell 3011 some mojc. 1 know lie wa it^j to see 
you again.'' 

“IVlial for V” a l.i d Ace-i. 

“ Sinijili ton, 111 lo\ e witli yon. Ycui newer bad a lover; it’s 

time you li.ul.” 

“1 don’t w.int one. (bnliefta. I liope I never sliall see him ag.ain.” 

“ Oh, non.si’ieo, Agiu ■. ! AVIiat a giil you aie! Wliy, bcloic 1 was 
as old as you I had li df-a-doy.en lovers.” 

“Agnes,” ci.il the sh.arp voice of Fdsie, coming up from behind, 
“don’t run on aln a'l of me ag.iiii ; and 30U, Mistress Baggage, let my 
child alone.” 

“ AVliu’s lone Idiig } our clilld V ” asked Giulietta, scornfully. “Can’t 
a body s,iy a < i\ il uoul to licr ? ” 

“1 know wh.it ycui would be after,” Elsie retorted, — “filling lier 
head willi l.ilk t.f jdl the wild, k-o.-c gallants; but blic is 'for no such 
inaikc't, 1 piiaiuse 3011 ! Citin'-*, Ag,nei.” 
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And old Elsie drew Agnes rapidly along with her, leaving Giulietta 
rolling her great black eyes after them with an air of infinite contempt. 

“The old kite I ” she exclaimed ; “ I declare he shall get sjjeech ol 
the little dove, if only to spite her. Let her try her best, and see if we 
don’t get round her before she knows it. Pietro says his master will 
certainly be wild after her ; and I have promised to help him." 

]\teainvhilc, just as old Elsie and Agnes were turning into the orange - 
orchard which led into the gorge of Soirento, they met the cavalier of the 
e\ening before. 

lie stopped, and, removing his cap, sainted them with as much 
delercnce as if they had been princesses. Old Elsie frowned, Agnes 
l)lii.shcd deeply, and both hurried forward. Looking back, tlie old 
woman saw that he was walking slowly behind them, cvnlenlly watch- 
ing them closely, yet not in away sufliciently obUiV'ive to warrant au 
open relnifi'. 


riiAPTITi Mil. 

Tut; Cavalier. 

Nothing can be more striking, in common Italian life, than the contrast 
bet V ceil out-doors and in-doms. Without, all is flagrant and radiant ; 
within, mouldy, daik, and dainji. Exeejit in the ivell-kept palaces of flic 
gieat, houses in Italy are more like dims than habitations, and a sight ol 
lliein is a suflicient leason to the mind of any inquiicr, why their 
vivacious and haiidsoine inliahjiants ’■jieiul their hie j'li^^cip.illy in the 
open air. 

Nothing could l)e more peifeitly jmrad'saicMl than this evening at 
Sorrento. Tin* sun had sunk, Init left tlie air lull of dillused radiance, 
which treiubh'd and ■'abiated over the thousand mauy-coloiired waves of 
the sea. The moon was riding in a bioad zone td' puiple*, low in the 
lun i/on, her sih< r lovehead soiiiew hat llushed in the [nnieral i-oseate hue 
that seemed to penetrate and siifinse every olqecl. The lishcrinon, who 
wen* drawing in their nets, gaily singing, seemed to be lloating on a 
violet-and-gold-coloured llooring that broke into a thousand gems at 
every da.'-li of the oar or motion ol the boat. The old stone statue* of 
yaiiit Antonio looked down in the losy air, itself tinged and brightened 
by the* magical colours which floated round it ; and the girls and men 
ol Sorrento gathered in gr^isiping knots on the old Pioman bridge that 
&j)anned the gorge, looked idly down into its dusky sh:l(lOW^s, talking the 
while, and playing the liine-honourcd game of Ibitation, which has gone 
oil in all climes and languages since man and woman begau. 

Conspicuous nnioiig them all w’as Giulietta, her bluc-black Lair 
recently braided and .smoothed to a glossy radiance, and all her costume 
arranged to show her comely pio])orlions to flic best advantage, her great 
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peari earriLgs shaking as she tossed her head, and showing the flush of the 
eiuecald in tljc middle of them. An Italian peasant- woman niay trust 
Providence Ibr her gown, but her earrings she attends to herself: for what 
is life without them ? The great pearl earrings of the Sorrento women 
are accumulateti, peai 1 by pearl, as the price of years of labour, Giulietta, 
liowevcr, had eoujc into the world, so to apeak, with a golden spoon in her 
mouth f sime her grandmother, a thriving, stirring, energetic body, had 
got togetlu'r a jinir of cariings of unmatched size, which had descended 
as heiiJooms to lier, huving her nothing to do but display them, which she 
did With llie fri (vst good-will. At present she was busily occupied in 
cotjucttmg with a tall and j aim til/- dressed fellow, wearing a plumcil hat 
ami a I'cd sash, who K-emed to he mesmerized by the power of her 
cliarms; his large daxk eyes following every movement, as she now talked 
uith him gaily and heely, and now ]netendcd eriands to this and that and 
the otlu'j- person on the budge, stationing herself here and there that she 
might liave the pleasure of seeing heisell <(illow'ed. 

“Giulietta,” at last said tlie young man, earnestly, wlien lie found 
h('r accidentally standing alone by the parapet, “ 1 must he going to- 
morrow.” 

“'Well, wliat IS that to im' ^ ” letorted Giulietta, looking wickedly 
from undi r Iut o} clashes. 

“ ( 'i IK 1 gill ! you know ” 

“ Noii‘:eiiS(', rietio ! I don’t know anything about }-on , ” hut as Giu- 
lietta sai<I this, her gieat, soft, daik eyes looked out liutively, and said just 
the eoiitiiUy. 

“ You ^^ill go AMtli lue'^ ” 

“ J)id I e\er hear aii}tliiiig like it? One can’t he civil to a fellow 
hut lie asks lier to go to the world’s end. Pray, how far is it to your 
dieadCul old den ? ” 

“Only two da)b’ journey, Giulietta.” 

“T\io days ! ” 

“ Yi my life ; and ) on shall ride.” 

“ Til. ink you, sir; [ wasn’t tliinking of walking. But scrioubly, 
Pielio, 1 am ali.nd il’s tk/ place for an honest giil to he in.” 

“Tlnie nil. lots cd lumest women there: all our nnm liave wives; 
and our eajitaiu has put Ins eye on one, too, or I’m mistaken.” 

'What ! little Agnes?” suggested Giuhella. “lie vyill he bright 
v\lio gets lier : that old diugoii of a giandjiiother is as tight to her as her 
skin.” 

“ Our cajdain i-^ UM'd td helj)ing liiniself,” said Pietro. “ "We luigbt 
carry them both olT“ some night, and no one the wiser; hut he seems to 
want to will the giil to come to him of her own accord. At any rate, ^vc 
me to he sent liack to the mountains while he lingers a day or tM'O more 
round here.” 

“ 1 di'claie, Pielio, T tliink you all little better than Turks or heathens, 
to talk in that w.iy about carrying oil’ women j aiid what if one should 
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be sick and die among you? What is to become of one’s soul, I 
wonder ? ” 

“Pshaw! don’t wo have priests? Why, Giuliclta, we are all very 
pious, and never think of going out without haying our prayers. Tlic 
JMadonua is a kind Llother, and will wink very hard on the sins of such 
good sons as wc are. There isn’t a place in all Italy v/hcre she is kepr, 
l)('tter m caijdlea, and in ungs and bracelet*^, and everything a woman 
('oidd want. We never came home without bringing her Boinething; 
and then avc have lots left to drcbs all onr w'oineii like princesses ; and 
they liave nothing to do Irom morning tdl 'night but play the lady. 
Come now I ” 

j\t the moment this converpatioii w^as goim? on in ihc' balmy, seductive 
c\cning air at the bridge, another was tiaii'-]»mug in tlu Albergo della 
Tori’c, one (d’ those dark musty dens of wliieh wo li.ivebecn ‘sneaking. 
In a damp, duty chamber, wlioso bi .ck floor hoeined to have beta: unsiis- 
])ici'ms of cvLii the e\ifatoncc of hn^mis lor ctnlnrit.s, was sitting the 
c.iialier whom we luiAO to tiltLii liana d m etnuiecl ion W’Jth Agnes. Ilis 
t'asy, hieh-bred air, lub graoi l‘ul, flexible fuiau and liandsomo face formed 
a singular eontr.ist to the baie and mouldy ayiartnient, at whose single 
uiU’L.'i'd window lie was sitimr d’le* sielil of this tp I eiidid personage 
gale an iin])ression of btraiigt nets, in the geneial bareness of the apart- 
ment; much ns if some marvellous jewel had bet n unaccountably found 
lying on that dusty luiok floor. 

He sal det p m thoupht, witli Ids Jbow resting on a rickety table, his 
Urge, picicing, daik eyes setiimiig i.ilinily to study the pavement. 

The. tlt)or ojicned, ainl a giaj -ht ,.doil oltl man entered, who approached 
him respectful Ijx 

“Well, Patilt)?” crii'd the eaialur, suddenly stalling. 

“ My Itml, tlu; men art; all going Uaek to-night.'’ 

“Let them go, tin n," said the caiailer, with au impatient movement. 
“ I can follow in a tl.iv or two.” 

“ Ah, my loid, i( 1 might- makt' so hold, wdiy shoidd you expose your 
peison by sl-ijiiig longer I \ou may be loeogni/ed, aiul ” 

“ No daneei,” interrupted the other, h.islily. 

“ My lortl, you must foigive me, but i piomised my dear lady, your 
mother, on her death -bed ” 

“ To bo a constant plague to me,” broke in the cavalier, with a vcxid 
smile and an impatient tuovemeiit; “but speak on, Paulo; for iviien you 
once get anything on your mind, one may as W’cll hear it first as lasl.” 

“ Well, then, my lo)d, this giiJ, — I have made inquiries, and every 
one ropoits her most modest and pious, — is the only giandchild of a poor 
old w^oinan. Is it woithy of a great lord of an ancient house to bring lier 
to shame? ” 

“Who thinks of bringing her to shame? ‘Loid of an ancient 
house 1 ’ ” added tlie cavalier, laughing bitterly, — “ a landless beggiu-, cast 
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out of evciy tiling, — titlef!, I'sfatos, all ! Am I, then, fallen so low, tliat 
my wooing would disgiMco a peasant-girl? ” 

“ My lord, you cannot mean to voo a peasant-girl in any other way 
than one that would disgrace her, — one of the House of SarelJi, that goes 
back to the days of the old Homan empiie I ” 

“And what of the ‘House of Sarclli that goes back to the days nf 
the old liioiiiau onipiic ’ ? It is lying like weeds’ roots uppermost in tlie 
burning sun. "Wliat is left to me but the mountains and my swnnl ? 
No, I tell yon, P.iolo, Agostino ii'arclli, cavalier of fortune, is not thinking 
of bringing disgrace on a pious and modest mauleii ; unless it would 
disgrace liCT to be liis wife.” 

“Now may the saints ahovc help us! Why, my Imd, our house, 
in days jaist, has been allied to royal blood. 1 could tell you how 
Jo.ieliim VI. ” 

“Come, come, my gool T.iolo, s;>aie me one of }onr chapters of 
gciu'alogy. 'J'lio tact is, my old boy, the world is all topsy-turvy : tjie 
bottom IS the toji, and it iMi t much matter what comes next. Here me 
hlioals of noble i.uiiilKs iipronU'd and 1} mg round, like those aloes that 
the gai doner U'^i d to throw o\(‘r the uall in spi ing-timc ; and there is 
that eveat lioar ot a Cie.^ai Ho _-i<i tiumd in to batten and riot over our 
plea^-aiit jilaec v ” 

Oil, my loid ! ” e\el,dimsl the old lei \ing-man, with a dislnssful 
moATiiunt, w(‘ liaie l.illen on evil times, to he sure; and they say 
Ills Helim-ss Jias oxeomiimiileated us; Anseliiio heard that lu Naples 
yesterday.” 

“ Exf oiiimunicati d I ” erlio-d the young man, — every feature of liis 
fine face, and eveiy nerve of his ni;ic( fnl f>rm sei mine’ to quiver Avith the 
efi’oit to exjirc'-s supreme rirnf. mpl, — “ Exconiniuniealed ! 1 .should /eye 
fo! One uoidd liojie, thioiieli Oui Lad\’b gr.ice, to ait so that Alexander 
and his adulterous, fa!^''-s\MMnng, jKoiimd, miinh roii', cicAV iroxlil 
exeo mnunieati- us * In thevc times, one's ruily liope ol I’.ira I' o lies in 
being < ' inmuiiie.f ed 

“C»]i, m\ (leal ina lu'” iinptoicd tin* old man, filling on Ins Ivin e 
“AAhaf IS to beeuiuf of Us V Tlial 1 should Ji\e to bear )ou talk liki* ;m 
iiiii ]^•t and u lb' 'n \ i i ' 

“ AVIiy, lieai A’oa, pnoi old fool ! did yon iie\ er re id m Dante of the 
popes that an binnin;' .n lull/ 'NVa'-ii’t Dante a C'hristian, 1 beg to 
know ? ” 

“Oh, my lord, my hwil ! a ieo;dnn gr.l out of jioetry, books, and 
ronrnues Avon't do to die, by. Vfo lia\c no bnsineKs Avitli the alfairs el 
till' lIiMil Ilf the Clniudi ; it’.s tlie Lord’s ajijiointnii'ut : av(‘ Iuia'C only to 
shut our eyes and obey. It may do avi !1 enough to talk so A\hen you are 
}( ling and gay ; bu( aaIicu siO.ne s and d"ath comes, tlien Ave have 

ie!i''ioii: and if A\e have gone out of the only tuie Ibmian Catholic. 
Apostolic (dinich, Aihat lu-come.s of our .souls? Ah, 1 misdoubted about 
}our taking so much to puetiy, ihougb my jioor mistress was so pioud ol 
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it; but tliese poets are all heretics, my lord, — that's my firm belief. But, 
my lord, if you do go to hell, I’m going there with you: I’m sure 1 never 
could show my face among the saints, and you not there.” 

“ Well, come, then, my poor Paolo,” said the cavalier, stretching his 
hand to his serving-man, “ don’t take it to heart so. Many a better man 
than 1 has been excommunicated and cursed from to(i to crown, and been 
never a whit the worse for it. There’s Jerome Savonarola tliere in 
Florence — a most holy man, they saj', who has had revelations straight 
from heaven — has been excommunicated: but he preaches and gives the 
sacraments all the same, and nobody minds it.^ 

“ Well, it’s all a maze to me,” protested the old serving-man, slj;ikiiig 
liis white head: “I can’t see into it. I don’t dare to open iny eyes for 
fear I should get to be a heretic ; it seems to me that ever} thing is getting 
niixed up togetl'.er. But one must hold on to one’s leligion; because, 
afUT wc have lost everything in this world, it would be too bad to burn in 
hell for ever at the end of that." 

‘‘ AVhy, P.iolo, 1 am a good riiriatian. 1 believe, with all my heart, 
m the Christian religion, like the fellow in Boccaccio, because I tliink it 
must be fiom God, or else the po]»es and cardinals would have had it 
out of the world long ago. Nothing but the Lord Himself could have 
lvO[)f it against them.” 

“Tlicie you aie, my deal ma*-ter, with ycnir romances. Well, w-ell, 
wlIi! 1 don’t know how il’ll end. 1 say my inaycrs, and try not to 
iiiquiie into what’s too high for me. P>ut now, dear master, will you stay 
Imgciiijg aliei this gill till soim* of our enemies hear A\hero you aie and 
j'ounee down upon us? BeMdC', the tioop arc ne\er so well affected 
when }ou aic aivay ; there are (jn.iiiels and divisions.” 

“ Well, well,” Ssaid the cavali r, with an impatient movement ; “ one 
d,iy longer : I must get a tli.inee to .spc ik with her once more. 1 must 
s(.e hei.’’ 
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SMALL-BEKB OHRONICLE. 

OT long since, at a certain banquet I 
bad the good fortune to sit by Doctor 
l^olymatliesis, wbo knows everything, 
and who, about the lime when the 
daret made ila appi'arance, mentioned 
that old dictum of the giumbliug Ox- 
ford Don, that “All clmllt luoald be 
2)ort if it could!'' Imbibing a bumper 
of one or the other not imgi atefully, 
I thought to m}Bi.lf, “Here surely, 
.Mr. IlounJabout, U a good text for one 
(<f youi re\eienci’N sermons.” Let tts 
aiqtly lo the human race, dear bn linen, 
what is heie said of the vintages of 
\ I’ui tiigal and Gascony, and wo shall 
have no dilllcully in perceiving how 
many rlaiets aspire to be polls in ihiir -way ; how most men and Avomcn 
of our acquaintance, hoAv we ourselves, aic Acquitoiniana giving our- 
selte.s Lusitaiiian airs; how we wish to have credit for being stronger, 
biciver, more beautiful, iiioie worlhy tliaii we really are. 

Isay, the biginning of thi"! liyjiociisy — a desiie to excel, a desiic to be 
htail}, fjuity, gcncioii.s, stiength-iin parting — is a viituous and noblo 
ambition ; and it is most difTicult lor a man in liis own ca^^, or his 
ncighho Ill’s, to .say at what point this ambition transgresses the ooundary 
of viitiie, and heroines vanity, pretence, and self-seeking. Yt.u are a 
poor man, let us say, showing a bold face to adverse foitune, and wealing 
a confident aspect. Your jmrsc is very nairow, but you ow'e no man a 
2)eiiny; your means aie scaiily, but your wife's gown is decent ; your old 
co.it wtII LiU'slied; your cdiildieii at a good school; you grumble to no 
cjiie ; ask iavours of no one ; truckle to no neighbours on account of their 
siqierior lank, or (a worse, and a meaner, and a more common crime 
btill) envy none for their better fortune. To all outward ajipearaneca you 
aio as w'tll to do ns your neighbours, who liavo tliricc your income. 
Then* may Ijc m this case some little mixture of pretension in ycur life 
and behaviour. You ceitaiiily do put on a smiling face whilst fortune is 
pinching you. Your w’lfc and girls, so smart and neat at evening parties, 
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are cutting, patching, and cobbling all day to make both ends of life’s 
haberdashery meet. You give a friend a bottle of wine on occasion, but 
arc content yourself with a glass of whisky and water. You avoid a cab, 
saying, that of all things you like to walk home ailer dinner (which you 
know, my good friend, is a fib). 1 grant you that in this scheme of life 
there does enter ever so little hypocriby ; that this claret is loaded, as it 
were; but your desire to poit/ji/ your*elf is amiable, is pardonable, is 
pm haps honourable; and were Lheie no other hy])oeri[>ics than yours 
ill the world, we bhould bo a set of woithy fellows ; and sermoiiiiiers, 
inoralizers, satirizera, A\ould have to bohl lb( ir tongues, and go to some 
other trade to get a living. 

But you ];now you step o\er that boundary line of virtue and 
modi'bty, into the district wIutc bumbiig and vanity begin, and there the 
nioralizcr catches you and makes mi e.\ainpl(* of y( u. Poi instimci*. “ in 
another jdai'e” our liiend itlr Talbot Twy'den is mentioned — a man 
wlioin you and 1 know to be a wrelclud ordinaire, but who persists 
m treating Ijiiuself as if lie nas the fim ->1 20 ])ort. In our Biitain there 
are hundieds of men lik<‘ hiin; for mci stilving to swell beyond tlieir 
natural size, to strain beyond Ihrnr nat.iial slieiiglli, to step beyond 
their natural stiide. Search, seaich '%\uhiu your own waistcoats, dear 
brelliK'n — //ou know in y(mr hearts, vliich of your oidinaire qualities 
}uu tvoiild pass oIF, and fain coiisidiT as> lii-.t-itile poit? And why not you 
)oiU‘elf, J\lr. Ibeaiher says the ^‘ongri jatioii. Dcaily bidoved, neitlior 
111 nor out of Ibis pulpit do I [)lo^l^? to be bigger, or cleveicr, or wiser, 
or belter than any ( f you. A ihoit nhilc ^inco, my favourite Superfine 
Ihvnw annouiieed that I gave myself giout jireteiisiuns as a philosopher I 
1 a iMiilusojiher ! 1 advance puteiibions ! Jllydiar, superfine, Saturday 

h ieiid; and you? Don’t you teac-b ev erjthing to every bod) ? and punish the 
naughty bo^a if they don’t learn a.-,}( u bid them I You teach politics to 
J..(nd John and Mi. (Gladstone. You teacli poets liow to write; Xluinters, 
liow lojiaint; gentlemen, inanneis; and opera- dancers, how to ijirouette. 
I was not a little amused of late by an in.tance ol the modesty of our 
Satuiday fiieiid, who, moie Adieniau than the Athenians, and apropos of 
a t-Tiei'k book by a Greek autlior, b.ite down and giavely showed the 
Gieek gentleinai) liow to write Iuh own language. Is the woild one gieat 
scliool of little boys, and the Saturdap llccicio its great usher? Or is it 
jiossible that our teacher himseU'is somewhat inetciilious, and often makes 
his oidinaire jiass for poit? 

No, r do not, as far as I know, try to be jiGit at all ; but ofier in these 
presents a sound genuine oidinalio, at Ib.s. per doz. let ns sa}”, grown on 
my own liill-sidc, and olFered de bun caur to those who will sit down 
under my tonncllc, and have a half-hour’s drink and gossip. It is none of 
your hot porLo, my friend. I know there is much better and stronger 
liipior elsewhere. Some pronounce it sour ; some say it is thiu ; my 
respected friend the Bumptious Beview sqys it has wofully lost its 
flavour. This may or may not lie true. There are good and bad years ; 
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years tliat Rurprifle every! )Q(ly ; years of which the produce is small and 
bad, or ricli and plentiful. lJut if my tap is not gcmiine it is naught, and 
no man should give himself the trouble to drink it. I do not even pay 
that I would be port it“ I could ; knowing that port (by which I would 
imply much stronger, deepc'r, richer, and more durable liquor than my 
vineyard can furnibli) is not i dished by all palates, or suitable to all heads. 
We Avill a.ssume then, dear brother, that you and I are tolerably modest 
people ; aud, ourselves l)eing llms out of the question, proceed to show 
how pretentious our neighbours are, and liow very many of them would 
be poit if they could. 

Have you nc-ver seen a small in.in from college placed amongst great 
folk, and giving himself the airs crf‘ .a man of fashion ? lie goes back to 
his common room Avith fund reminiscences of Ermine Castle or Strawbeny 
Hall, lie writes to the dear cotmte'-s, to say that dear Lord Lollypop is 
getting on very well at St lioniface, and that the accident which lie met 
Avitli 111 a f'Cuflle with an inebriated baiginiaii only showed hi i spirit and 
honour, and will not j'ei manently di'-flgiiiv his loiddiip’s nose. Ilegctsliis 
clothes from dear Loll} pep's London tailor, and wears a mauve or magenta 
tie W'hen he lides out lo see the bounds A kne of fashionable peojdc is 
a W'eakness, J do n< t say of all, Imt of some tutors. Witness that Eton 
tutor t’olhei day, who iiitimaled that in Coinhill we could not understand 
the iierfect J'lnily, di'licacy, and lefmemoiit of tho<“C genteel families who 
sent tluir {-oils to Eton () ushtr, men (inii Old }Sam Johii'-on, Avho, too, 
had been an iisbei in Ins eaily life, ]:t])l a little of that AAcibness al\va)s. 
Suppose Goldsmith had Lnoek<d liliii up at thiee in the iiinining and 
proposed a boat to Gitdivvidi, a's Toj'liam Ikaiiehnc and hishitmd did, 
A\ould he bale said, “'\^bat, my boy, aie you lor a fiolic'^ I’m with 
}ou !” and gone and put on Ids dollu-,? Ibi'liei be Avoidd ha\e jiitilied 
poor Gold'Hiith downstaiis. lie A\ould have lii.ed lo lu' poit if he could. 
Uf couise ire Avouldii’t Our (.jriidou ct the l’oilur''d giapc' is known. 
It groAVs veiy high and is Aery .‘•our, and avo dmi’t go frr that kind ol 
grape at all. 

“ I A\as AA alking AMlh Mr Fox’' — aud sure lliis anecdote c»- .iCS very 
pat aftci the piapes — “1 A\as Avalking AVith Mr. Fox m the Loin re,” s.a}s 
rjcnjaiiiiii W( sL {fipud s.'i,ie ])aper I have just bei n leading), “and I 
lemaiked hoAV mm/} ])to])le tuimd Kumd to lool: at me. Tins shows the 
rcsjieet of the Fiinch toi the fine ails'’ ’J’his a curious in tance of a 
very small claret indn d, AAhidi imngu.>-d itsdfto be jtovt of the strongest 
body. There aic not many instances of a f.iilh so ck'cp, so simple, so 
satisfactory as lliis. I have met many who Avoiild like to be port ; but Avith 
foAv of the Gascon sort, avIio alisolutcly belicA'od they were poit. George III. 
believed in West’s port, and tliougdit Heynolds’ oveiTated slufT. When I 
saw West's pictures at rhiladel])hja, I looked at them Avith astonishment 
and aAve. Hide, bludiiiig glory, liide your head under your old night- 
cap. O immoitalily I is this the end of you? Did any of you, my 
dear brethien, evm- try and read Blackmore’s Poems, or the Epics of 
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Baour-Lormian, or tho TIenrtacle, or — what shall we say ? — Pollok’a 
Course of Time? They were thought to be more lasting than lirasa by 
some people, and where are they now ? And our masterpieces of litera- 
ture — our ports — that, if not immortal, at any latc are to last their 
fifty, their hundred years — oh, siis, don’t you think a very small cellar 
will hold them? 

Those poor people in bra.i^, on peih .-.tiil'A, lu'ctoring about Trafulgar- 
scpiare and that neighbourhood, don’t you think many of them — apart 
even fiom the ridiculous execution — cut rather a riiliculoiis figure, and 
that we are too eager to set up our oidiiiulre hcioi, ni and talent for port? 
A Duke of Wellington or two I will giant, tho\igli even of these idols a 
inoiliTatc buppl}'^ will be siitricleiit. Some ago a famous and witty 

Fieneh ciitic was in Loiidtai, with whom 1 w’lilled tin streets. I am 
asliaiiu'd to say that 1 infonued him (being in hopes that he wa^ aliout to 
w'lite .some papcis rcgaiding tlu* niaiiner.s and customs of this country) 
that all the statues he saw rcjircserited the Duke of WLlllngton. That on 
the arch opjiosite Ajisli'y House? the Duke in a cloak, and cocked hat, 
on lu>rseback. That beliiiiil Apshj-^ IIous(‘ in an airy llg-lcaf costume? 
the Duke again. That in Cochsjiur Street'’ the Duke with a pigtail — imd 
,Mi on. I sluiwcd hirn an aiiny of Dukes T'lune are many bronze heroes 
W’lio after a H w yeaif. hiok already as fooIi«h, awkward, and out of place 
as a man, say at ShoolbrocVs or Sw.m aii.l Edgar's. Eor example, those 
throe tlrenadieis in Tall Mall, wdio lKi\e 1 cen up only a few months, don’t 
} oil l)ily those uiiha])py household li (tops, who have to stand frowning 
and looking firree theie ; and think tin')- would bke to step dowui and go 
to liairacks ? That they fought veiy bravely there is no doubt ; but so 
did the Kusj'ians figlit very bravely, and the Fiench fight vcjy bravely; 
and SC) did Colonel Jone.s and the O'Jth, and Colonel IJiown end the 100th; 
and 1 say again that ordinaire should not give* Ilself ])C)rt airs, and that an 
honest ordiiiaiie would blm-h to be luund .sw.iggeiing so. I am sure if 
you could consult the Duke of Yoik, who is impaled on his column 
between the tw’o clubs, and ask bis kite Rcyal Highness whether he 
thought he ought to remain there, he would say no. A brave, worthy 
man, not a braggaiL or boaster, to be put upon that heroic pcich must be 
j-.nnful to him. Lord George Ik'iitinek, 1 suppose, being m the midst of 
the family ])aik in Caveiidisli-scjuare, may conceive that he h.is a right to 
remain in his place. But look at William of Cumberland, with his hat 
cocked over his eye, prancing behind Loid George on his Koinan-nosed 
charger ; he, depend on it, W'ould be for getting off his horse if he had the 
permission. lie did not he.sitate about trifles, as we know; but he ivas a 
very Iriilh-telling and honourable soldier: and as for heroic rank am? 
slatucscpie dignity, I would wager a dozen of ’20 port against a bottle of 
pure and sound Bordeaux, at lbs. per dozen (bottles included), that be 
never would think of claiming any such absurd distinction. They have got 
a statue of Thomas Moore at Dublin, I hear. Is he on horseback ? And 
that Melville column rising over Edinburgh ; come, good men imd true, 
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don’t you feol a little awkward and uncafty whch you Nalk ilud^r it f 
Who was thia to atand in heroic places? and is yon the man whom 
Scotchmen most delight to lioiiour ? 1 must own deferentially that there 

is a tendency in N(ji th Britain to over-esteem its heroes. Scotch ale is 
very good and strong, hut it is hot stronger than all the other befer in the 
world, as some Scottish patriots -would ins^ist. When there has been a 
War, and stout old Sandy Sansculotte returns home from India or Crimea, 
what a hag[)i])ing, shouting, hurraying, and s('lf-glorification takes place 
round abour him 1 You would fancy, to hear Me Orator after dinner, that 
the Scotch had fought all the battles, killed all the Russians, Indian rebels, 
or what not. In Cupar-Fiic, there’s a little inn called the “ Battle of 
W^ateiloo,” and what do you think flie sign is? 



(T ski (ch fioni inomory, to be suie ) “ Ihc Battle of Waterko' i-j one 

bioad Scotelinian lading about him with a Im^ad-.word. Yes, yes, my 
dear Mao, you aie wise, 3011010 good, you are clevei, you aie hand- 
some, 30U aie braic, yini aie lich, (S:c. ; but io is Jones over the bolder. 
Seoteh s.'ihnoTi is pood, but tlicio are other good Ihh in the sen I once 
heard a Scolchiiian h dure cm poetiy in J^oiidon. Of couise 1 ic pieces 
ho selected we I e ehn fly b}’ Scottish aulhor.s, and Waller Scott W’aa his 
favoiitite j)0(l. 1 wln-])(i ((1 to iiiy neighbour, w*bo was a Scotehniau (by 

the wa}", the aiidii 1 ce wde alinod all Scotch, and the room was All-Mae’s 
— I beg your pai doll, but 1 coiihln’t help it, I really couldn’t help it) — 
“ The piofe‘-sor ha? said llie best ]tc-f( was a Scotelinian : I wager that lie 
will Nay the W'Or^l imc t aaos a Seotchman, too.” And sure enough that 
woist poet, Wlien lit* made his appeal mice, W'as a Ntirthcrn Briton. 

And ns we are talking of btngging, and I. am on ray travc'ls, can I 
lorget om* miglil}' rejmblic — om — two mighty rejmblics, whore peojilo 
are notovic)U‘'ly fond of jiassing oft* their claiet for ]»ort ? I am very ghid, 
for the sake oi a kind tiiend, that tlieie is a great and iliftneiitial jarty in 
tlie United, and, J trti-.t, lu the Conft'deiatc State.s, who believe that 
Catawba wine is better than the best Cliampagne. Opposite that famous 
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old lifliite Hcnifed at Washirigton, t^lieretlf I filidll cVfet havti £l gratelbl 
rticmoty, they hav^ set Mp an equestriah statute 6f Qenctal Jackson, by a 
stelf-taught Atnetican artist of no inconsidterablfe genius and skill. At an 
erenihg party a member of Congress seized mte Ih a comer of tbe room, 
and askted me if I did not think this \vas the fint6t 6qUestriart statue in the 
world? Iltiw ■teras I to deal with this plain question, put to me in a corner ? 

I was bound to reply, and accordingly said that 1 id not think it was the 
finest Statue in the world. Well, sir,” says the member of Congress, 

“ but you must remember that Mr. M had never seen a statue when 

he made this ! ” I suggested that to see other statues might do Mr. M 

no harm. Nor was any man more willing to *oTlrn his defticts, or more 
modest regarding his merits, than the sculptor himsrdf, whom I met sub- 
sequently. ^ut, oh 1 wbnt a charming article there was in a Washington 
paper next day about dftelE|hpertinence of criticism and ofTenshe lone of 
airogance which Englishmen adopted towards men and works of genius 
ill America ! “Who was this than, who, d:c. do.” I refer} on, dear 
fiicnd, to the passage where the Bumptious Review is treated of, and 
the very same opinions, uUored de novo, will be fomid to fit equally well. 
Th(’ Washington writi'r was angry bc'cause I would not accept this 
American claret as the finpfit port wine in the world. Ah me ! It is 
aliout blood and not wine that the quarrel now is, and who shall fotetell 
it.s end ? 

IIow much claret that would be poi t if it could is handed about in 
every society ! In the Iltiusc of Commons wdiat small-beer orators try 
to pass for strong 1 Stay; have I a spite again’'t any one ? It is a fact that 
the wife of the member fot Bungay has left oft a‘'king me and Mrs. 
Roundabout to her evenimr pai tus Now is tbo time to have a slap at 
him. 1 will say that ho was alv.ays oveiialed, and that now he is lamen- 
tably fullmg ofl* men from what lit has been. 1 will back the member for 
Stoke Pogis again.st liim ; and .show that the da^liiiig young member for 
Islington is a far sounder man than titber. }Ia^o 1 any little literary 
animosities 7 Of course not. Men of letters never have. Otherwise, 
how 1 could serve out a competitor heie, make a face over his woika, 
and show that his would-be poit is very meagie ordinaire indeed ! Non- 
sense, man! Why so squeamisli 7 Do the} sjiarc yon ? Now )ou have 
the whip in your hand, won’t you lay on? You used to be a pretty whip 
enough as a young man, and liked it too. Is there no enemy who would 
be the belter for a little thonging? No. I have militated in former 
times, not without glory ; but I grow peaceable as I grow old. And if 
I have a literary enemy, why, he will probably wi-ite a book ere long, 
and then it will be his turn, and my favourite review will be dowm 
upon him. 

My brethren, these sirmoiis arc iirofessedly short; for I have that 
opinion of my dear congregation, which leads me to think that w'ere I to 
pleach at great length they would yawn, stamp, make noises, and perhaps 
go straightway out of church ; and yet with this text I protest I could go 
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deiir«, ptts oflT ihcdr ovdiaaxr^ &r port— their $mA he^r fhr etro^ I 
literature, in politics, in the armj^ the Xkavy, the church, at the bar, iu 
the urorld, what an immense quantify of cheap liquor is made to do scnrice 
for better sorts! Ask Serjeant Bcwland hia opinion of Olivei;, Q.C.? 
“ Ordinaire, my good fellow, ordinaire, with a port- wine label I ” Ask 
Oliver Lis opinion of Howland. Never was a man so overrated by the 
pForld and by himself. Ask Twecdledumski his opinion of Tweedle- 
lij^Mfi^in’s performance. ** A quack, my tear sir I an ignoramus, I geef 
you^giy vorti He gombose an opera! He is not fit to make dance a 
bear ! ” Ask Paddington and Buckmister, those two “ swells ’* of fiisliion, 
what tlicy think of each other? They are notorious ordinaire. You and 
I remember when they passed for very small wine, and pow high and 
mighty they have become 1 What do you say Tomkilla sermons? 
Oidinaire, trying to go down as orthodox port, and very meagre ordinaire 
too ! To Hopkins’ historical works? — to Pumpkins* poetry ? Ordinaire, 
ordinaire, again — thin, feeble, ovei rated; and so down the whole list. 
And when we have done discussing our men fiienda, have we not all the 
women? Do thcMC not advance absurd pretensions? Do these never 
give themselves airs? With feeble brains, don’t they often set up to 
be espnts forts? Don’t tliey pretend to be women of fashion, and 
cut their betters? Don’t they try and pass off tlieir ordinary-looking 
girls as •beauties of the first order? Every man in his circle knows 
women wlio give themselves airs, and to whom we c.in Qrpp!y the port- 
wine simile. 

Come, my friends. Here is enough of ordinaire and port for to-day. 
My bottle has run out. Will anybody have any more ? Let us go up- 
stairs, aud get a cup of tea from the l«idie|. 
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l>Vr, 1 *, Ba} iloa after- 

"X flrt'larod, did fever como 

y .iiul £re so jdcasaDtly as that 
alt.vck to ^sdll(‘h we have seen 
tlu Mis. (.eneral adveit iii her 
J< tt('r to liei Msier. Mis. Major 
M-ieAVliii lei 'J'he cold fit Mas 
merely a li\ ely, ph'asant chatter 
:md i.ittli* of tlie tei'th; the liot 
iit .111 aiirecaoh* Manulli; and 
ihoimh the eusiuuLT sleep, M'ith 
vlucli r hehe\e sueh aguish 
.itt.u-hs are usually concluded, 
w.iseiiliveued h} several dreams 
of death, demons, and toiture, 
find that dreadful thouerht of rum 
1 ( nio\ { d M lueh had al wayv, for the hist few months, ever since Dr . I innin s 
ihnrhr and the hiiowledgo of his own imprudence, pursued the good- 
n.itured gentleman ! What ! this hoy might no to college, and that get 
his commission ; and their nu.ds need lie emhittered liy no inoie dreadful 
thoughts of the morrow, and tlieir M'alks no longer were dogge-d by 
miaginaiy bailiffs, and presented a gaol in the vista! It was too much 
hlis.s ; and again and again the old soldier said his thankful prayers, and 
blessed liis benefactor. 

Philip thought no more of his act of kindness, except to be vciy 
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gratcfiil, and very happy that he* liad rendered other people so. He 
could no more have taken lh(‘ old man’s all, and plunged that innocent 
fannly into poveity, tlian lie eould have stolen the forks olT my table. 
But other folks were dj.sjiosed to rate his virtue much more highly; and 
amongst these was my Avif(‘, Avho chose positively to woiship this young 
gentleman, and I believe would have let him smoke in hei- drawing-room 
if he had be<‘n so minded, and ihougli her genteelost acquaintances were 
in the room lloodness kiiOAVs what a noist' and what piteous looks are 
produci'd if ever the master of tlic house chooses to indulge in a eigar 
after diimei ; but then, you understand, 1 have never declined to claim 
nuiK and iny children’s right because an old gentleman would be incon- 
vemenecd: and tbis is what I tell IMrs Pen. If 1 order a coat from my 
tailoi, must I refuse to pay him because a rogu(' steals it, and ought T to 
ex'jiect to be let off? Woniou Avoii’t see niattms of liict in a matter-of- 
fact point of view, .and Justice, unl(*ss it is tinged witli a little loinanci', 
gets no rcsp(.‘cL fiom them 

So, foisoolb, because Pbillp has pei formed this eertamly most 
generous, most dashing, most reckless pieei' of extravagance, he is to 
be held np as a jKufect preux vhtcalur. The nuist notous dumeis aie 
ordered foi him. Wc are to wait until he comes to brealdast, and he is 
pic'tty nearly always late. The ehildreii an to be smiL round to kiss 
uncle Philip, as lie IS iKnv called Tin ebildien? 1 v/ondei the mother 
(L‘J not jump up and kiss him loo Klh cii I'fa/f rdjxtb/e. As tor the osen- 
Jatiohs which took plaec between Mis Peiidcimis and her in'w-foiuid young 
friend, Miss (’harlotte Baynes, tiny were perfectly ridiculous; two school 
children could not have beJiaved moie absurdly; and I don’t know whicli 
seemed to be the youngest of these* two. There were collociuics, assigna- 
tions, meetings on tlie rampait*-, on the pier, where know I ? — and tlie 
servants and little eluldren of the Ino establishments were peTqietually 
trotting to and fro with letters fiom dearest Laura to dearest Charlotte, 
and dearest Charlotte to her deaie.st IMrs. Pendenuis. Why, my wife abso- 
lutely went the lengtJi of saying that dearest Charlotte’s mitliei, 
Mrs. Baynes, wms a worthy, clever w'oman, and a good mother — a 
woman wdiose tongue never ceased clucking about the reghnwit, and all 
the o/Ticer'v, and all the officers’ wives; of whom, by the way, she liad 
very little good to tell. 

“ A wortliy mother, is slic, my dear ? ” I say. “ But, oh, mercy ! 
Mrs. Baynes would be an awful mother-in-law ! ” 

I shuddered at tlic thought of having such a commonplace, hard, 
ill-bred woman in a state of quasi authority over me. 

On this Mrs. Laura must break out in quite a petulant tone — “ Oh, 
how Uale tliis kind of thing is, Arthur, from a maTi gui veut passer pour 
un hoinme d' esprit ! You are always attacking mothers-in-law 1 " 

“ Witm ss Mrs. IMackenzie, my love — Clive Ncwcomc’s mother-in-law. 
That’s a nice creature ; not selfish, not wicked, not ” 

“ Not noubcnse, Arthur ! ” 
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“Mrs. Baynrs knew IMrs. Mackcnzit^ in tlitj West Indies, as she knew 
all the female army. She eoiislders Mrs. Maehenzie was a nu)'=1 elep:ant, 
handsome, dashing woman — only a little loo fond ol the admiration of our 
sex. Tlicic was, T own, a faseinatiou ahmil (’a])tain Goby. Do you 
remember, my love, that man ivitli the stays and dyed hair, wlio ’’ 

“Oh, Arthur! Wlien onr eiil.s many, 1 suppose you wdll teach 
their husbands to ahns(“, and scoin, and mistrust their Tnothcr-in-L-iw. 
AYill lie, my darlings'? will h(', my hlessuigs ” n'his apart to the chil- 
dren, if you please.) “ Go ’ 1 hav* no jiatieiiee uilh such talk ! ” 

“Well, my love, Mrs. Ra} ii-s ia a most agreeable woman ; and when 
1 have heard that st<'ry about the lIighUuiderR at the Gape of Good llojic 
a few timc.s more ’’ (I do not tell it liere, for it has iiotl'iiig to do with the 
pi (‘sent historj ), “ 1 d.iK'say T shall b* pin to be amus( d Iiy il.” 

“All ! heie comes t’liai lotto, I’ln plad to say. Ib.w prilt37^ she i ' 
Wliat n colour ! What a dear creature ! ” 

To all uhieh of course I emild not say a contradictory word, for 
a picttier, fresher lass tlian Miss Jia} ncs, with a sweeter voice, lace, 
l.mgliter, it was difHeult to see. 

“ Why does maniiua hke ('h.irlottc hotter tluiu she likes us ? '’ says 
oui dear and ju'^tl) iiuligriant elde.st girl. 

“ r could not io\e Ik i better if J were her in(*ih^r~m-htw'' says Laura, 

1 mining to her 3 oiing li lend, eu.stiug a glance al me over lier .shoulder; 
and lliat kissing non.seiise liegins bc'l ween lie tuo ladies Tv) be .sure the 
gill looks uncommoidi' bright and pretty uitli her pink cheeks, lier bright 
(‘3 e.s, her slim foini, and that eharming uhite India .shawl 'which her 
lather brought hoim‘ for her. 

T(' this osiulatoi'}' parti enteis jiresently IMr IMidi]' Firmin, ivlio has 
iicen dvuvdling about the ramparts (wer suu-e break l.isf. TIi> sa3^s he lia.s 
been reading law tlieie lie has foniil .i jolly (juiet place to lead. Law', 
lias he'’ And much good may it do liirn ! Wliy ha.s he not gone back 
If) Ills Jaw', and Ills reviewing ? 

“ You must — you iiuinl stay on a little longer. You have only been 
bill' fum da 3 S Do, ('liailotte, ask Philip to stay a little.” 

All the children ‘-mg in a elioius, “ Oh, do, uncle Philip, stay a little 
longer ! ” Miss Ikiyius says, “I hojic you Avill stay, Mr. Firmin,” and 
looks at him 

“ Five days has he been heie ? Five years. Five live.s. Five hundred 
years. What do you moan? In that little time of — let me see, a hundred 
-and twenty liour.s, and at least a half of them for sleep and dinner (for 
ITiilip’s appetite w'as -^cry fine) — do you mean that in that little time his 
heart, cruelly stabbed by a previous monster in female shape, has healed, 
got ijuite -well, and actually begun to Ini W'ounded again ? Have two walks 
on the pier, as many visits to the Tintellerics (wdiere he hears tlie story of 
the Uighlauders at the Gajie t)f Good Hope with respectful interest), a 
Word or two about the weatlicr, a look or tw'O, a squcczekin, perliaiia, of a 
little handy kin — I say, do you mean that this absurd young idiot, 

7—2 
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that little rcmnJ-fuced cjirl, Jiretty, certainly, but only just out of the 

schoolroom — do you mean to say that they have Upon my word, 

Laura, this is too bad. Wliy, Philip has not a penny piece in the, 
world.” 

“ Ye.s, lie has a hundred pounds, and expects to sell his mare for 
ninety at least. lie has excellent talents. He can easily write three 
articles a week in tlu* PtiU M<tll GazeUe. 1 am sure no one writes so 
well, and it is much better done and more amiisinfr than it used to be. 
That is time hundred a 3’'ear. Lord Kingwood must be applied to, and 
must and sliall get him something. Don’t you know that (laptain Baynes 
stood by Colonel Pingwood’s side at Busaco, and that, they were the 
(“loscst friends? And pray, how did ire get on, 1 should like to know? 
How did u'G get on, baby ” 

“ How did we det on ? ” .says the baby. 

“Oh, w'oman ! woman !” 3 ells the father of the family. “Why, 
Pliilip Firmin has all the habits of a lich man with the ])ay of a nu'chanic. 
Do you sujijtose he e\er sate m a second-class carriage in his life, or 
denied himself any ])le.'isure to which he Inad a mind ? He gave five 
francs to a begcar irirl yesterday.” 

“ He had always a nolile heart,” says my wife “ lie gave a fortum* 
to a whole family a W'cek ago ; and ” (out comes the ])ocket-handkerehief 
— oh, of course, the pocki't -handkerchief) — “and — ‘ (xv>d loves a cheeifiil 
giver ! ’ ” 

“ He is carele.ss ; he is extravagant ; Ik* is lazj^ ; — I don’t know that 
he is rcmarkablj' ch*v('r ” 

“Oh, yc.s ! he is 3'our fru'iid, of couise. Now, abuse him — rO, 
Aithur 1 ” 

“ And, pray, when did 3 ou become a'’<juaiiitcd ivitli this astoundnif^ 
piece of new.s? ” I impiin* 

“ When ? Frmn the v(‘ry first moment wdien I saw Charlotte looking 
at him, to be sure, d’lie jioc»r child said to nn* onl\^ 3 esterdav, ‘Oh, 
Lauia’ ho IS niir jireserver ! ’ And their preserver he has bcv ii under 
Heaven.” 

“ Yes But he has not got a five-pound note ! ” 1 vrj. 

“ Arthur, 1 am surprised at 3^)11. Oh, men, men arc aivfully worldly ’ 
Do you sup])!*-.!* Hea\en will not send him help at its <rood time, and he 
kind to him wdio ha-, rescued so many fiom rilin'^ Do you su]i])Ose the 
prayers, the blessings of tli.it father, of those little ones, of that dear 
fluid, w’ill not avail hirn'^ Sujipose he has to wait a year, ten 3a\ar.s, haver 
they not time, and will not the good day come ? ” 

Y('s. This wa.s actually the talk of a woman of sense and discern- 
ment when her prejudices and romance were not in tlie way, and she 
looked forward to tlie marriage of these folks, some ten years h(*nce, ns 
coufid(*ntly as if they were both rich, and going to St. George’s to-morrow. 

As for making a romantic story of it, or spinning out love corvensa- 
tioii.s between Jenny and Je.ssamy, or de.scribing moonliirht raptures and 
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passionate outpourings of t\^o young hearts and so forth — excuse me, S^'il 
rous plait. I am a man of the woild, and oi' a certain age. Let the 
young i)eoplc fill in tins outline, and colour it as they please. Let the old 
Iblks who read, lay down the book a minute, and remember. It is well 
remembered, isn’t it, that time? Yes, good John Anderson, and Mrs. 
Jolin. Yes, good Parby and Joan. The lips won’t tell now, what they 
did once. To-day is ibr the happy, and to-morrow lor the young, and 
3 esterday, is not that dear and here too ? 

I was m the company of an eldeil} gentleman, not very long since, 
who was perfectly sober, who i.s not paitieularly lyindsome, or licaltliy, or 
wealth), or witty; and who, speaking ol Ins past Lie, volunteered to 
declare that he would gladly hv'e every minute of u over again. Is a 
man who can say that a liaidened .siinu'r, not a-waie liow' miserable ho 
ought to be by rights, and tluiefoie leally m a most desperate and 
d('] Jorable coiulition ; oi is lie /orfaauli/s a/iaiio//, and ought bis statue to 
be put up ill the most si»leiidid aud tiowaled tliorouglilarc of the town? 
"Would }ou, who are reading tins, for ixamjile, like to live i/our life over 
aiiaiii What has been its chief jiy? AVh.it arc to-day’s pleasures? 
Aie they so cx^piwte thiit you would prolong them lor e^e^? Would 
)<iu like tolaue the loast beef on winch ) ou have dined bi ought back 
aa.nn to table, and have more lieef, and more, and moie? Would you 
like to hear yesteida) 's sermon o\er and c-ver again — eternally voluble 
Would )ou like to get on the Kdinliurgli mail, and travel outside for fifty 
houis jis you did in your )outli ! You might as well say }ou w’ould like 
to go into the llogging-rooin, and take a turn under tlie rods : you would 
like to be thrashed over again by your Imliy at school : you would like to 
jU) to the dentist's, wliere your dear parents Aveic in tJie habit of taking 
)()ii. )ou would like to be taking hot Kpsom salts, a\ ith a piece of dry 
bread to take aAvay tlie taste: you A\ould like to be jilted by }our first 
love: )ou w'ould like to Ik* going ui to your iather to tell Inrn you had 
contracted debts to the amount of .r -f- y -t- whilst you were at the 
university. As 1 con.sidi i the passionate giiefs of childhood, the Avearines.-, 
and sameness of shaiing, the agony of coins, and the thousand other ills 
to Avhicli llesli is lu ii, 1 clieeriulJy .sa) foi one, 1 am not anxious to Avear 
it lor ever. No. J do not Avant to go to school again. 1 do not want to 
hear Trotmaii's sei’inon over again. Take me out and finish me. (live 
me the enjA of hemlock at once. Ileie’s u health to you, my lads. Don’t 
Aveep, my Simniias. Ho clieeiful, my J^ha'don. 11a ! I feel the co-o-old 
stealing, stealing upAvards. Noav it is in my ankles — no more gout in my 
foot : njAv my knees are numb. What, is — is that jioor executioner crying 
too? (iooil-bye. Sacrifice a eoek to .iDscu — to iHscula — . . . Have 
}ou ever read the ehajiter lu Grote’s //isfory ? All! AVlien the Sacred 
Miip returns Ifom Delos, and is telegraphed as entering into port, may we 
be at jicace and ready 1 

What is this funeral chant, when the pipes should be playitig gaily 
as Love, aud Youth, and ISpring, and Je.y aic dancing under the win- 
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dowis? Look you. ]\len not hO wine as Sociatoa have their demons, who 
will Iwheaid and ^\h^.sl)(■r in the queerest tiniea and places. Perhaps I 
shall have to tell of a funeral jin^sentl}'^, and shall he outraj^eously cheer- 
ful ; or of an execution, and shall split iny sides with laughin". Arrived 
at my time of life, w lien I see a penniless young friend falling in love 
and tliinking of i*(>uis(> f)f committing niatriinori}'^, what can 1 do hut he 
melancholy Jlow is a man to many who has not enough to keej) ever 
so mini.iliiic- a biougli.nn -('ver so small a house — not enough to keep 
liimst‘ll, h*l alone a wule and family ? Gracious powers ! is it not hlas- 
jiliciny 1“ many witlujut tiifecn liundred a year ^ Poverty, debt, pro- 
tested lulls, (Inns, Clime, fall u.-ssuredl} on the wretch wdio has not fifteen 
— at once two thousand a )a‘ir; for you can't live decently in London 
for jess. And a A\ife A\li( in aou haA«‘ met a score of times at halls or 
hieakfasts, and A\ilh liei best die.sscs and bchaA loiir at a eonntry house; — 
how do }oii hnoA\ h«iw .she amU tuin out; Avhal her tenipei i.s , wdiat 
her relations au‘ likc-l}' lo lie ? Suppose she has pooi rcdation^, or loud 
coarse brothers Avlio arc* always dropping in to diniu'i ? What is her 
molher hki'; and can a on hear lo haA'c that woman meddling and doiiii- 
neeiing over A'-ur c'stahli^hinent Old General Baynes Ava-' A'ery Avell , 
a weak, qniel, and jiresenfahle old man : bu( Mr.i (ien-'ial IkiViu's, and 
that awful ]Mi ' iM.ijoi i\^ac^\ hiiler, — and those hol)]>le(leljOA> of hoys m 
creaking .'«hoes, hecloiing about the premises * As a m in ol the aac-jIiI ) 
saAV all tlie.se dreadful liabilities impending oven* the hiishaud of Miss 
C'hailotte Ji.iyiK's, and could not mc-av ihein AMthonl honor (iiacfJiillj 
and slightly, hut witiil} and in iny .saicaslic way, 1 lliouglil ii my diii> 
lo >how' up tlu‘ oddities of the Baj ne.s iumil) to PliUlp 1 mimicked tlie 
heys, and then clunijnug hluehei -Ixntt.s J touched oil’ tlie dieadfiil 
military ladies, veiy stuaitly and cle\eily us 1 thoiieht, and as if 1 nevei 
suj)]»os(d lliat Philip had any idea ol' iMiss Baynes, 'fo do hiin justice, Ik 
laughed once or twice; tlien he gri'W vci} led Ili.s sense of hiimom 
i!s Acry limittd, that cAcn Jjaura allows. Then he came out aaI^i ^t^('^lg 
expression, and said it Avas a confounded sliuine, and strode oP ' ilh his 
cigar. And avIk ii I lemarked to my wdfe how suse.eptihle h(‘ was in souk* 
thing,, and Ihuv IjIIk in the matter of joking, she shrugged her sliouldeis 
and .said, “Plniij) not only undcrstoiid ju-rfcelJy well wliat 1 said, hiil 
Avoulil tell it all lo Mis Gcncial and l\Iis ^lajor mi the first opportunity’ 
And tills was tlie fact, as i\lis Bajnes lt)ok care to 1(‘ll me njlf'nmi 
She A\as awMu* who A\as Inn cneiuif. She Avas aAv.ii e who spoke ill of 
her, and her hlejsed darling }tehiiul oiu hatli- And “do you think it 
A\as to SIC /ym/ or any one belonging to }our .sturl-up sir, that au‘ 

came to jou so ofli n, anIjicIi avc cei tamly did, day and uight, lireakfii.sl and 
sujiper, and no ih. inks !o you ? No, sir ! ha, ha!’’ ] can .see lier JlaiiiiL- 

ing oui ('f 111 ) sitting-iodiu as slie spi'aks, aviIIi a strident laugh, and 
snappingher vlingilj -^I oaumI flnger.s ;it the dooi Gli, Philip, Philip! 'iu 
think th.u you wne such a coward as to go and tell licr ! But 1 pardon 
him. Prom my lieai t I pity and pardon him. 
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For the step which he is meditating, you may be sure that the young 
man himself does not feel the smallest need of pardon or pity. Jle is in 
a state of happiness so crazy that it is useless to reason with him. Not 
being at all of a poetical turn originally, the wretch is actually perpe- 
trating verse in secret, and my servants found fiagments of hib manuscript 
on the dressing-table in his bedroom Jhart and art, never and for cuct*, 
and so on; ■what stale rhymes aic these? I do not feel at liberty to give 
in entire the poem which our maid found in IVIr. Philip’s room, and 
1)1 ought aniggoring to my wile, who only said, “ Poor thing !” The fact 
IS, it was too jntiable. Such mauiidoi mg rubbish ! Such stale rhymes, 
and such old thoughts! But then, says Taiura, ‘‘J daresay all pc iple’s 
loA e-mahing is not amusing to tlimi iieighljours , and I know who wrote 
not very wise love-verses when he was young.” No, I Avon’t juiblish 
Pliilijj’b verses, until some day he shall morUilly olTeud me. I can recall 
some of my oavu wiitten under similar circumstances with twinges of 
shame; and sliall diop a veil of decent tricndship over my friend's 
fully. 

Under that veil, meanwhile, the young man is perfectly contented, 
na} , uproariously liupp} . All caith ami nature smiles round about him. 

When Jove meets his Juiio, in Homer, .>. 11 ,'' says Philip, in his licctoring 
way, “ don’t imniortul flmvers of beaut} spring up around them, and rain- 
bow's ol’ cele.stial hues bend over thmr Iniids? Love, sir, flings a halo 
louiid the loved one. Wliero she moves, ri‘'e roses, hyarinlhs, and 
ambrosial odours. Don’t talk to me about pov< it}, sir ! He either fi*ars 
his tiite loo much or lii.s desert is small, who dares not put it to the touch 
and wm or lose i( all' HuAcn’t 1 cndiii'Cd poverty? Am I not as poor 
noAA as a man can be — and what is tliere m it ? Do I want for anything ? 
Haven’t J got a guinea hi niy pocket Do I owe any man anything ? 
Isn’t then' manna in the wilderness foi those who have faith to walk in 
It! Tliat’s A\here you fail, Pen ]>y all that is sacred, you have no 
faith; your luart is cowardly, sir; and if you arc to escape, as perhaps 
yon niay, 1 suspect it ns by your Avife that you will be saved. Laura has 
a trust m heaven, but Arthur’s 11101 als are a genteel atlieism. Just rcaeh 
me that claret — the A\me’s not bad. 1 say your morals are a genteel 
atheism, and I shudder when I thmk of your condilioii. Talk to me 
about a brougham I icing ncce.ssar}' for the comfoit of a woman ! A 
broomstick to ride to llie moon ! And 1 don’t say that a brougham is not 
a comfort, mmd you ; but tliat, when it is a necessity, mark you, Heaven 
Avill provide it ! ^Vhy, sir, hang it, look at me ! Ain’t I suffering in 
the mosl abject juiA^crty 1 ask you is there a man in London so poor 
as lam? And since my father’s ruin do 1 w^ant for anything? I Avant 
for shelter for a day or two. Hood. There’s my dear Little Sister ready 
to give it me. 1 Avaiit for money. Does not that sainted Avidow’s cruse 
pour its oil out for me ? Heaven bless and reward her. Boo ! ” (Here, for 
reasons which need not be named, tlic orator squeezes his fists into hia 
eyes.) “I Avant shelter; ain’t 1 m good quarters? I Avaut work; 
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haven’t I got woik, and did you not get it for me 7 You should just see, 
sir, how 1 polished off that book of travels this morning. I read some of 

the article to Chur , to Mjss , to some friends, in fact. I don’t 

mean to say that they are very intellectual people, but your common 
humdrum average audience is the public to try. llccollect IMoliere and 
his housekeeper, you know.” 

“By the housekeeper, do you mean Mrs. Baynes?” I ask, in my 
nmovtillado maimer. (By the way, who ever heard of amontillado in 
the caily days of which I write?) “ In manner she would do, and 1 dare- 
say 111 accomidishmcnts ; but 1 doubt about her temper.” 

“ You’re almost as woildly as ihe Twysdens, by George, you are ! 
Unless persons are of a certain inondey you don’t value them. A little 
adversity would do you good, Pen; and 1 heartily wish you might get it, 
except tor the dear wife and childitm. You mt'asurc your morality by 
May-fair standards; and it an angel unawares came to you in pattens and 
a cotton umbrella, you uould tuiii away from her. You would never 
Inue found out the Inttle Sister. A duchess — God bless her ! A cieature 
of an imperial generositi', and delicacy, and intrepidity, and the iinest 
faen.se of humour, but hlie drops her /t\ often, and how could 3'ou pai don 
such a crime? kSir, you are my better in wit and a dexterous ajijilieation 
of your jHjwers; but 1 think, sir,” says Phil, curling the ftaniing musta- 
duos, “1 am your superior 111 a ceilain inacnaniniity ; though, by doM, 
old fellow, man and hoy, you have always been one of the best tellow's in 
the w'orld to P. F. ; one of the be.sl fellows, and the most g<>nerou.s, and 
the most cordial, — that you have : only } ou do rile me w^hen you sing in 
that confoundt'd May-fair tw’ang.” 

Here one of the children summoned us to tea — and “ T*apa was laugh- 
ing, and uncle Philip was ilinging his h.mds about and pulling lii.s beaid 
off,” said the little messenger. 

“ 1 shall keep a fine lock of it for you, Nelly, my dear,” savs uncle 
Philip. On which the child said, “ Oh, no! I know whom yor’l’ give il 
to, don't I, mamma and she gmes up to her mamma, and whi ,.v rs. 

Miss Nell} know>? At what age do those little match-makers begin 
to know, and liow soon do tlicy juaclise the use of their young eyi's, then 
little biniles, wiles, and ogles? 'Phis young w'oman, [ believe, coquetted 
whilst she was yel a baby 111 arms, over her nurse's shoulder. Before ihe 
coulil Kjicak, she could be j»roud of her new vermilion shoes, and would 
point out the charms of her blue sash. She W'as jealous in the nursery, 
and her little heart liad bi’Ut for years and years before she left oil 
jiinafores. 

For whom wdll Philip keeji a lock of that red, red gold which curls 
round his face ! Can you guess? Of w’haL colour is the hair in that 
little locket which the gentleman himself occultly wears ? A few months 
ago, 1 believe, a pale straw-coloured W'l.sp of liair occupied tliai. jilace 
of honour ; now it is a chesnut-brown, as far as I cim see, of precisely 
the same colour as that which waves round Charlotte Jiaynes’ pretty 
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lacc, ami tumbles in clusters on her neck, very nearly the colour ol 
Mrs. Paynter’s this last st-ason. So, you sec, we chop and wc change : 
straw gives place to cliesnut, and chesnut is succeeded by ebony ; and, 
for our own parts, we defy time ; and if you want a lock of my hair, 
Belinda, take this pair of scissors, and look in that cupboard, in the band- 
box muiked No. 0, and cut off a thick glossy piece, dailiiig, and wear it, 
dear, and my blessings go with thee ! What is this ? Am T sneering 
bec!inH(‘ Corydon and Phyllis aic wooing and ha])py ? You sec I pledged 
myself not to have any sentimental nonsense. To describe love-making 
IS immoral and immodest ; you know' it is. To di'sciibe it as it really is, 
Ol w’ould appear to you and me as lookers-on, woiAd lx- to describe* the 
niftst dreary farce, to chronicle the most tautological twaddle To take a 
note of sighs, band-squeezes, looks at the moon, and so forth — does this 
business beeoino our dignity as historians? Come away rr*.>m those 
loolish } oung peojile — they don't want us ; and dreary as their farce is, 
and tauttilogical as iheir twaddli', you may be sure it amuses them, and 
that they are bap]>y enough without us. Ifappy 7 Is there any happi- 
ness like it, pray t Was U not raptuie to watch the messenger, to seize 
tlie note, and fee the bearer? — to retiie out of sight of all prying 
< \es and read : — “ Dearest ! Afainma’s cold is belter ibis morning. The 
.b-nescH came to tea, and Julia sang I did not enjoy it, as my dear 
M.is at bis li(>ri kI (/u/ao , wbeie 1 lio]»e be amused himself. Send me a 
woul by Buttles, who Inuigstbis, if only to say you are your Louisa's 
o\Mi, ow'ii,” tte. S^c. iV'C. 'J'hat used to be the kind t)f thing In such coy 
liiKs aith'ss Innocence used to whisper its little v(nvs. So she used to 
Millie; so she used to w.uble; so she usod to jiialtle. Young people, at 
jnesent engaged in the juetty sport, be assured }our middle-aged parents 
have played the game, and remeinher the rules of it. Yes, under papa's 
boiv-wmdow' of a waistcoat is a heari whicli took a cry Aiolent exercise 
when that waist Avas slim Noa\ he sit^ lian(|UiUy in Ins tent, and w'atclies 
Ihe lails going in for their innlng.s. Why, look at grandmamma in her 
sjieotaeles leading that sermon. In Jtrr old licart there is a corner as 
loinanlic still as Avhen she used to read the \\"thl Irish Girl or the 
Scdthsli Glittfs in llie daj's of her mis^hood. And as foi your grand- 
iallier, my deais, to sei Inm now you w'ould Utile suppose that that calm, 
liohshed, deal old gentleman was once as Avild — as Avild a.s ()i.>on. . . . 

Ihiiler my Avindows, as 1 Avilte, there pasM's an itinerant ik-wer-merchant. 
lie has his loses and geiauimns on a curt draAAii by a quadruped — a little 
long-eared i|uadni]>ed, A\bich lifts up its voice, and sings after its manner. 
AVlien I Avas young, donkeys used to bray piecisely m the sjime Avay; and 
others will heeluiAV so, Avheii aa'c arc silent and our cars hear no more. 


7—5 
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CHAPTEIl XVIII 

DnUM IST'S PO WOHli M[R IX PER VVeLT 

U Ji iR'W fiicnrls lived for a 
■wlijJo contentedly enongli at 
J ionlopne, avIh'i e they found 
corni-ades and ae(|U.iintjmees 
Lnithcri'd together from those 
many regions Avhieh they 
li.'nl \ IS, It'd m the eoiirs(‘ oi' 
lli(M] iniliiai V can'ei Mis 
r»ayiie-, rnit ol tlic' fi(‘ld, \\a- 
the eonitnnndine oOieer t>vt j 
tlu' iH'i.i!, Slie C'ldeii d 
his ( IoIIk"^ loi linn, tied Ins 
IK ' heloili inlo a neat bow 
■ind, on !■ i-]t:n I \ (>% eniiii's. 
])inned liis brooeh into lii^ 
-.Ini t-fi ill. She gave' hiin 
to inideislaiid ivlien lu had had enoiiMh to (.it or drink at dinner, and 
explained, Avilli pleat frankness, h(n\ tins oi that di^h did not aglet \mI1i 
linn. If he was disjiostd it^ exei'td, sht' would call out, in a Imnl voiee 
“ lienieniber, geiK*ral. A\hai "v ou look this uiorning’ ’’ Knowing Ins eon- 
stilntK'n, as .she s.nd, sh( knew the lemedies whieh \v»-ie in eessar} loi hei 
Inislinil, and adiiii’iisi, itd tlnnn to Inin witli p’real liberality llesistann 
wio iinjK'ssible, as tlie n leran (dlieer aeknowledpR-d ‘‘The boys hini 
toiii^hi about the mtdieiiu* since we came home,” he cemfessed, “ but she 
has m(' miller h< v llinnib, liv (b'orpe. She really is a uiagni 'k- 'iil jhv- 
.sieiaii, junv'. She ha’i got some invalualde preser i]*tionF, and m India sIk 
used to doftor the A^hole st.itmn.” .She would have t.iken tin ]>res(iil 
wnfei’.s litth' honsihoM niidei her care, and jnojiosed scAeial lemedit's !• r 
1113 ehildimi, mild llnir al.nnitd mother was obliged to keep tin in out ei 
her sight I am not samng this was an aereeabh' woman. Her von i 
was loud and haish The aneedotes which she was for ev(*i iiarratim 
lelated to inihtai)'^ jiei-'-onage.s 111 foreign eomitries with whom I was 
unaeijuaiiitcd. and whoso history tailed to interest me. She took Iut 

A\iii( witli iniieh spiiit, whilst engaged in tins prattle. 1 have heiud 

talk not l(■^^ loolisli ill mm li firu 1 eompaiu', and know'll peojde deliglih'd 
to listt‘11 to am (dote- ot the dnehess and llie march loness svlio w'oiild 
3'.awm o\ei Iht hmlor) of Cajilain Joncs’-s (|uarrels with his lady, <'i 
Mis M.ijo] 'Wolfe’-- moiistious flirtations w'lfh young Ensign Kyd. My 
wilo, with the iilJS(' 1 iil\ ousiu'ss of her sex, w'ould mimic the Baynes 
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conversation very drolly, Tint always insisted that she was not more really 
vnlgar than many much greater persons. 

For all this, Mrs. General Baynes did not hesitate to declare that we 
were “ stuck-up ” people ; and from the very finst setting eyes on us, 
she declared, that she vicwtul us with a constant darkling suspicion. 
Mrs. P. was a harmless, washed-out creature with nothing in her. As 
for that high and mighty l\Ir. P and Jus airs, she would be glad to know 
wliether the wile of a British general officer who had .seen service in evej'y 
part of the g/ohe, and met the mo^f rJistinguishfiJ govorvo-i A, gimerals, and 
their ladies, several of whom irere nohJemeri — she would be glad to know 
whether such people were not good enough for,* tile, i^c Who lias not 
met with these dinicultics in life, and wlut can escape them “Ifaiig it, 
sir,” PJiil would say. twirling the red nuistachios, 1 like to be hated by 
some fellows,” and il must be owmed that Mr. Philip y-nt \^hat bo liked. 

I suppose Mr Pliiliji's fru'iid and Itiocrrapher bad something of the same 
feeling. At any mle, in regard ol‘ Ihis lady the liypoci isy cif polite- 
ness was veiy hard to keep up; Avanling u for reasons of her own, she 
'‘ov(‘red th(‘ dagger wuli A\hich she "Would ha\ e slabbed Us • but we knew it 
nil'' there clenched in her skinny liand in In r meagre j)ocici't. She would 
nay us the most fulsoiiu' eoiiipliinenta "with anger raging out of lier eyc.s — 
a little hale-beaiing w'oinan, enviou's. malieious. but h>vin" her cubs, 
and nursirm them, and club lung them in her lean arms with a jealous 
strain ll was “Good-b^e, darling! I -hall leave you here Avith your 
friends. Oh, how kind aou are 1o hei, Blrs. Pendemii'- ’ Hoav can I ever 
tliank you, and Mi lb I am suie;” and she looked as if she could poison 
both of us, as slie Aveni aAA’ay, ouit-'e^mg and darting djcaiy parting 
.sniile'< 

I'liis lady had an intiinale fru nd and eomjtaiiion in anus, ]Mrs Colonel 
Runeli, lu tact, of the — the Beng.al cavalry, aaIio Avas uoav in Eurojic Avith 
Buneli and their children, Avho Aveie residing at I’aris fur the young 
folks’ ediiealjoii At first, as Ave h.ave lieaid, Mrs. Paynes’ predJections 
Ji.id been all foi Tours, where her sister Avas living, and where lodgings 
Avere cheap and I'ood reasonable in jiroportion. But Bunch happening to 
jiass through Boulogne on Ids AA\'iy to his Avife at Paris, and meeting his 
old comrade, gaA^r General Bagnos such an account of the cliea 2 )ne.sb and 
l>leasures of the French caiiilal, as to induce the general to think of 
bending his steps thither. Mrs. Baynes w'ouhl not hear of such a plan. 
She was all foi her dear sister and Tours ; but AA’hen, in tlic course of 
conversation. Colonel Bunch described a ball at the Tuileries, AA'herc he 
and Mrs. B. had been received Avith the most flattering politeness by the 
royal family, it was remarked that Mrs. Baynes’ mind underwent a 
change. When Bunch W'cnt on to aver that the balls at (Jovemrnent House 
at Calcutta were nothing compared to those at the Tuileries or the Pre- 
fecture of the Seme ; that tlie English Avere invited and respected every- 
where ; that the ambassador Avas most hosjutable ; that the clergymen 
were admirable ; and that at their boarding-house, kept by Madame la 
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G^ndralc Baronne dc Smolensk, at the Petit Cliilteau d’Espagne, Avenue 
de Valmy, Champa Elysees, they had balls twice a month, the most com- 
fortable apartments, the most choice society, and every comfort and 
luxury at so many fiaiica per month, with an allowance for children — I 
say Mrs. Baynes was very greatly moved. “ It is not,” she said, “ in 
consequence of tlie balls at the ambassador s or the Tuileries, for I am an 
old woman ; and in spite of what you say, colonel, I can’t fancy, after 
Government House, anything more magnificent in any French palace. 
It is not for goodness knows, I speak : but the children should have 
education, and my Charlotte an entree into the world ; and what you say 

of the invaluable clergyman, Mr. X , I have been thinking of it all 

night; but above all, above all, > of the chances of education for my 
darlings. Nothing should give way to that — nothing !” On this a long 
and delightful conversation and calculation took place. Bunch produced 
his bills at the Baroness de Smolensk’s. Tlie two gentlemen jotted up 
accounts, and made calculations all through the evening. It was haid 
even f()r Mrs. Baynes to force tlie figures into such a shape as to make 
them aeeord with the general’s income; biu^ driven away by one calcula- 
tion after another, she retained again and again to the charge, until she 
overcame the stublioin arithmetical difliculti(*s, and the pounds, slullings, 
and pence lay jirostrate before her. The) could save upon this point ; 
they could screw upon that ; they viusi inalte a sacrifice to educate tlic 
children. ‘‘Sarah Bunch and lu r girls go to (’ouii, indeed 1 "VVliy 
shouldn't mine go?” she Uhked. On >\hich her gi'iieral said, “By 
George, Eliza, that's the ixaiit yon are thinking oi.” On wdiich Eliza 
said, “No,” and repeated “No” a seoie ol times, growing more angiy 
as she uttered each denial. And she declared before lleaieii she did aef 
want to go to any Court. Had she not refused to lie presented ai 
home, though Mrs. Colonel Flack went, because she did not choose to go 
to the wicked expense of a tram ? And it was base of the general, ia.sc 
and Vicaji of him to say so. And there was a fine scene, ns I am given 
to understand ; not that I was prc.sent at this family fight out my 
informant was ^Mr. Firmin ; and Mr. Firiiini had his iiiformatu i from a 
little person Avho, about this time, had got to jirattle out all the secicts of 
her young heart to him ; who would have juiniicd off tlie iiier-liead wirli 
her hand in his if he had said “Come,” williout his hand if he had said 
“ Go:” a little per'ion whose whole life had been clianged — changed for a 
montli past — changed in cmc minute, that minute when she saw Philip’s 
fiery wdiiskcrs and heaid his gi eat big voice saluting her father amongst 
the commissioners on the ytvai before the custom-house. 

Tours was, at any rate, a hundred and lifry miles farther off than Paiis 
from — from a city where a young gentleman lived in v\horn Miss Chailotte 
Baynes felt an interest ; hence, 1 suppose, aio.se her delight that her oarents 
had dcl( niiined ujiori taking up their residence in the larger and nearer city. 
Besides, she ownied, in tlic course of her artless confidences to my wile, 
that, when together, mamma and aunt MaeWhirter quarrelled unceasingly; 
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and had once caused the old boys, the major and the general, to call each 
other out. She preferred, then, to live away from aunt Mac. She had 
never had such a friend as Laura, never. She had never been so happy 
as at Boulogne, never. She should always love everybody in our house, 
that she should, for ever and ever — and so forth, and so Ibrth. The 
ladies meet ; cling together ; osculations arc carried round the whole 
family circle, from our wondeung eldest boy, who cries, “I sjiy, hullo ! 
what are you kissing me so about?” to darling baby, crowing and 
bjiuttering unconscious in the rapturous young girl’s einbraiJes. I tell 
you, these two women were making fools ol themselves, and they were 
burning with enthusiasm for the “ preserver ”* of the Baynes family, as 
they called that big fellow yonder, W'hose biographer I have aspired to be. 
'fhe lazy logue lay basking in the gloiious warmth and sunshine of early 
lov(‘. lie would stretch his big limbs out in our garden : pom* out his 
feedings with endless volubility; call upon hontimmi dit'uuujnc vdlujttfin, 
(lima Venus; vow that lie had never lived or been hap])y until now; 
deelare that he laughed poverty to scorn and all her ills; and fume 
against liis masters of the Pull Mall Gazette, because they declined to 
insert eertaitt love verses \\hieh Mr. Philip now composed almost eveiy 
day. Pool little Charlotte ' And didst lliou receive those treasures 
ol song; and wonder over them, not perliajis comprehending them alto- 
gctlier; and lock them u]) iii tliy heail’s inmost casket as W'ell as in tliy 
little desk ; and take tliem out m tpiiet iiours, and kiss llnmi, and bless 
llea\en for giving liiec such jewels' 1 daresay. lean fancy all this, 
without seeing il. I can read tlie little letters in the little dL'.sk, 
williout picking lock or breaking .seal. Poor little letters ! Sometimes 
they are not siielt right, cpiite ; but I don't know that the style 
is worse for that. Poor little letters ! You are Hung to the winds 
sometinu's and lorgotten with all y>ur sweet seer('ts and loving artless 
coni’es.si()ns; but not always — no, not always. As tor Philip, who wa.s 
the most careless creature alive, and kll all his clothes and haber- 
dashevy sjnawhng on his bed-room tloor, be hud at this time a brcasl- 
])oeket stulled out with papers winch ciaekled lu the must iidiculous way. 
lie was always looking down .at tins precious pocket, and putting one 
of Ins great hands over it as though he would guard it. The pocket did 
not contain bank-notes, you may be sure of that. It contained documents 
blating that mamma’s cold is better; the Joneses came to tea, and Julia 
sang, &.e. Ab, tiimd, however old you are now, however cold you are - 
now, liow'cvcr tough, 1 hope you, too, remember bow Julia sang, and the 
Joneses came to tea. 

Mr. Philip stayed on w eok after week, declaring to iny wife that she 
was a pci feet angel for kei piiig him so long. Buiieli wrote from his 
hoarding-house more and moie enthusiastic reports about the comforts 
of the establishment. For his sake, Madame la Barounc de Smolensk 
would make unheard-of sacrifices, iii order to accommodate tin* general 
and his distinguished party. The balks were going to be perfectly splendid 
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that 'winter. There were several old Indians living near*, in fact, they 
could form a regular little club. It ■was agr(>ed that Baynes should go 
and rcconnoilrc the giound. He did go. Madame de Smolensk, a most 
elegant woman, had a magnificent dinner for him — quite splendid, 1 give 
you iny -word, hut only what they have every day. Souj>, of course, my 
love ; fish, capital ■wine, and, I should say, some five or six and thirty 
made dishes I'Ik' geneial was quite enraptured. Bunch had put his 
boys to a famous school, where they might “who])” the French boys, and 
leaiii all the* modem languages. The little ones would dine early; the 
baroiK'ss Avould take the whole family at an astonishingly cheap rate In 
a woid, the Bayiu's’ column got the route for Paris shortly before our 
family paity was crossing the seas to return to London fogs and duty. 

You have, no doultt, remarked how, under certain tf'udcr circum- 
>tnne(‘s, women -will Ik'Iji one another Tluy help where they ought not 
to help. WJien TSI r D.irby onghi to bo sej)aiat('d fioni Miss doan, and 
ihelx'^l thing llial could liajipi-n for both uoiild be :i h'ftri tie i to 

whip ofi'Mons. Darhv to tlie liasfillo fin fi/e 3 ears, and an order fiom her 
jiarents to lock uj) Al.idomoiscdlo dcanne in a convent, sonu* aunt, some 
lclati^e, sonic jiitMug Icuiale fiiend sure to b-- (‘oiiiul, i\ho will gi\e the 
])air a cliaiicf of mectmj, and turn lier head away whilst tliose iinliap]>v 
lover'- aie warhliii'j (udU's^ good-bvts close up to each other's cars. My 
wife I have said, cliosc to loci tins absuid svmjiathy fi^r the young people 
about whom wo luivc b- en ill'll talking. (lie days for ('hurlotte’s 

dcjiartiiic dicw iicai. thu vtcIcIk d, mi^giiidirio matron would take tlie 
girl out walking into J know n<tl what uuln'qucnlcd bye-lanes, quiet 
'itieets, rauqiart -nc-ok- , and the Jik<‘; and la' ly llic most singular 
coinculenci', Mi I’hili])'!- bulking bool'^ would aasuiedh’ conic ti.inqiing 
altiT the women’s lilllt Irc'f hat will you say, wlieii I tell you, that 1 
inj’^sell, llie f'athei ol’ tlie finuh, the n-nler of the old-fashioned hoii'^'*, 
Jiue h’ou('(.nl(‘, Haute Vill( , Ihailogne-sur-Mer — as 1 am going into ni} own 
stud} — .1111 met at lh(‘ tliK-slufid jy Helen, my eldest daughter, wlio jiiits 
her litth' arni'- bi fore the glass-door at which I wus about to en er, and 
.sa}s, “"ion mu'.t not go 111 there, papa ! Mamma says w'C none of us 
are to go ni then- 

And why, iikp f a.>k. 

“ Jiec'MUsi uncle I’lnlip and Charlotte are ialluiig secrets there ; :md 
nobod}’ IS to distmb lliom — imhndy ' ” 

IT]»on my w’oid, wasn’t tins too monstrous? Am I Sir Pandarus 
of 'I'roy become? Am 1 going to allowr a penndess young man to 
steal aw a} tlie h( ai ( ot a } oung girl wlio has not twt'pence halfpenny 
to her fortum' .’ Shidl J, I say, lend myself to this most unjustifiahlc 

ii’ii jgiu* ? 

“ Sir,*’ 8a}s my wife (we liappened to liavc been bred up from child- 
hood together, and 1 oAvn to have had one or two foolish initiator}’ 
flirtations before I settled down to matrimonial fidelity) — “ Sir,” says she, 
“when }ou weie sc. wild — so H])oony, T think is your elegant word — ■ 
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about Blanche, and used to put letters into a hollow tree for her at home, 

I used to wee tlie letters, and 1 never disturbed tl)em. These two people 
have much warnK i* hearts, and aie a great deal fonder of each other, than 
you and Blanche used to be. I should not like to separate Charlotte 
from riiilip now. It is too late, sir. She can never like anybody else 
as she likes him. If she lives to be a hundred, she will never firget him. 
"Why should not the }»our thii.i^ be happy a littk, wliile she may? ” 

An old lumse, witli a green old courtyard and an ancient mossy wall, 
throujili breaks of whieli J can sei‘ tin* loids and eables of the ([uaint old 
town, the city liclow, tlie shining sea, and tin Avhvte English cliffs bi'yoiid ; 
a gie(‘n old eonit\ard, and a tall old stone hnuse rising uj) in it, grown 
ov(*r with inanv a ereeiier on ^\hl(h tlie sun casts llichering shadows ; and 
under th( shadows, and tliK'Ugh the glass of a till gray window, 1 can 
lust jiee]) into a broAvn twilight parlour, and there 1 sei' tno ha/.y figures 
1>> a table ( )ne slim liuMve has blown b. nr, and one b.iMlamc-( oloured 
A\liiskeis L(jok ’ a ray of sunshine lias just ]>eer("d inlt* the n'oni. and 
is Jigliling th(‘ wliiskers n]i ! 

J\)or little tluiijj,'’ ^\hls])ersnl} wile, 'lery gently. ‘‘They arc goiii'^ 
away lo-monow Let tin m Jiave then talk out. She is crying her litilc 

out, ] .im Sima Boor little Charlotlo ! ” 

AVliikt my ■wile was i>il\iiig Miss Chailntte in this jiathetic way, and 
ci'ing, 1 (laie.saA,to h iv recoiusc to her own ])ocke1 -liandkerelnef, 
as J ii^c, tlieio came a bmst of huightvi lioin the darkling chamber where 
tin tA\o kueis w’ci(‘ billing and cooiiie I'list came ]Mi . I’lnlip’s great 
boom (sudi a roai — such a b.iw-baA\, ('r bee haw’, J iicA'cr hcaid any 
other /iro-kga* d animal jicrforin) Then lollows ]\[ls-^ Charlotte’s tinkling 
])eal , and ]iiesently that )'onng ]»tison comes out into the garden, AVith 
hei I'oiiiid face not bedewed AVith fears at all, hut perfectly losy, Iresh, 
ilimpled, and good .]iiimoured. t’liiiilotte gi\ es me a little curtsey, and 
ni\ wife a hand and a kind glaiiee They retieat tliroiigdi the ojicn 
( asejneiit, twining lonnd each olliei, as th*’ mho does round the window; 
lliongh which is the vine and yliicli is the A\indow in this simile, 1 
jiretcnd not to saj — J can’t sea through either of tlicm, iliat is the truth. 
1 'hey pass through the parloiu, and into the street be) oud, dembth'Sh : 
and as foi Mr T'lnlij), I presently see hib head popjied out of his windoAV 
in tin* upper floor AVI th Ills gi cat pijie in his mouth He can’t “AAmik” 
without his j)ipe, he says ; and my Avife believes him. Work indeed ! 

Miss Chailorte paid us another little visit that CAcning, Avhen Ave 
happened to be alone. The children Avere gone to bed. 'J'he dailinga ! 
Charlotte must go up and kiss them. Mr Philip Firmin was out. She 
did not seem to miss him in the least, m^r did she make a single inquiry 
for him. We had lieeii so good to her — so kind. IIoav should she ever 
ibrget our great kindness ? She had been so happy — oli ! so happy ! 
She had never been so happy before. She Avould write often and often, 
and Laura would write constantly — wouldn’t she ? “ Yes, dear child I ” 

pays my AAife. And now a little moic kissing, and it is time to go home 
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to tlic Tintclleries. What a lovely night I Indeed the moon was blazing 
in full round in the purple heavens, and the stars were twinkling by 
myriads. 

“ Good-bye, dear Chailottc; happiness go with you!” I seize her 
hand. I feel a paternal desire to kiss her fair, round face. Her sweet- 
ness, her happiness, her artless good-humour, and gentleness has endeared 
her to us all. As for me, 1 love her with a fatherly uih ctiori. “ Stay, 
my dear ! ” I ciy, with a happy gallantry. “ I’ll go home with you to the 
Tintelleries.” 

You should have seen the fair round face then ! Such a piteous exjwes- 
sion came over it! She looked at my wife ; and as ibr that Mrs. Lain a 
she pulled the tail of my coat. 

“ What do you mean, niy ch'ar ? ” 1 ask. 

‘‘ Don't go out on such a dreadliil night. You’ll catch cold ! ” says 
Laura. 

“ (’old, my hive ! ” T say. “ Why, it's as fine a night as ever ” 

“Oh! yon---you sfoojjn/ ' ” .sayh Laura, and begins to laugh. And 
then* goes Mias Charlotte trijiping away from us without a woid moie! 

Philip came in about hull an hour afterwards And do you know I 
very strongly susjiect that lie had been waiting round the corner. Few 
things cscajie v/r, you sec, when I have a mind to be observant. And, 
certainly, if 1 liud thought of tliat jxtssibility and that I niiglit be 
spoiling sport, I should not have jiropo.sed to Miss Cha’ lotto to walk 
home with her. 

At a very early hour on the next morning my W'lh' arose, and siient, 
ill 111 } ojiinion, a great d<‘al of unprofitable time, biead, butter, cold beef, 
nui'-taid and salt, in comjnling a heu]> of s.indwicliet), wliicli weie tied up 
in a co]>y of tlie iVi/Z J/u/l (hizctlc That persistence in making sand- 
wiches, in j)roviding cakes and other refreshments for a journey, is a 
stiaiige infatuation in women, as if there w'as m)t always enough to cat 
to be had at load inns and raihvay stations I What a good diniuT ive 
used to lu'ue at IMontreuil in the old days, befiue raihvays were, and when 
the diligence spent foiu or si.x and tw'enty cheerful hours on its way to 
I’aiis! J think the finest dishes are not to be eonijiared to that well- 
rcniernbered tiicaiideau ofjouth, nor do wines of the most d.iinly Miitage 
suipass tlie lough, lionVst, blue ordiiiaiie winch was served at llie 
pIent(‘oiis inn-labJi'. 1 took our bale of samhvieheH down to the ollice 
of llie M( ssageiies, win me our fj lends "were to start. We s.iw si.x of the 
Baynes family jiaeked into the interior of the diligence ; and the boys 
climb cheerily into tlie rotoiide. Charlotte’s jm'tly lijis and hands 
waited kisses to us fiom her corner. Mrs. (leiieral Baynes commanded 
tlie coluniTi, jnislied the little ones into their jilaces in tlie ark, ordered 
the general .ind young (tiies liilher and thillier witli her parasol, declined 
to give the grumbling porters any but tlic smallest gratuity, and talked 
a shrieking jargon ol French and llindustaneo to the jieople asseirblcd 
round the carriage. My wife has that command over me that she 
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actually made me demean myself so far as to deliver the sandwich parcel 
to one of the Baynes hoys. I said, “ Take this,” and the poor wretch 
held out his hand eagerly, evidently expecting that 1 was about to tip 
him with a five-fianc piece or some such coin. Fouette, cocker! The 
horses squeal. The huge maehme jingles over the road, and rattles 
down the street. Farewell, prelty Charlotte, with your sweet face and 
sweet voice and kind eyes 1 But why, pi ay, is Mr. Philip Firmin not 
here to say farewell too ] 

Before the diligence got under way, the Baynes boys had fought, and 
quariclled, and wanted to mount on the unpunal or cabriolet of the 
carriage, wheie there was only one passeng(‘r as yet. But tlie conductor 
called the lads otF, saying that the remaining ])laee was engaged by a 
gentleman, who they were to take up on the road. And who phould 
tins turn out to be? Just outside the town a man sjnnigsup to the 
impel ial ; ins light luggage, it apjiears, was on the coach alieady, and 
that luggage belong(‘d to Philip Fiimin. Ah, monsieur ! and that was 
the reason, was it, why they wei<‘ so merry y»‘steiday — the parting day? 
Because they W'ere not going to pail just tlu'ii. Because, wdicn the time 
of execution diew near, they had managed to smuggle* a little reprie-ve ! 
Upon my e e ix ience, 1 never heard of such iinjirudence in the whole 
cc'urse of rny lile ! Why, it is starvation — certain misery to one and the 
othei. “1 don't like to meddle in other eople's alfairs,” I s.iy to my 
wile, “hut 1 have no patience with such lolly, or with myself for 
not spe'uking to (Jeneial Bajiies on the sulject. i shall write to the 
geiieial.” 

“My dear, the ge*neral knows all about it,” says (’liai lotto’s, Philip’s 
(in my e)plniem) iiujst injudicious tiieml. “We have talked abeiut it, 
and, like a man ol sense, the general makes light eif it. ‘Young folks 
will be }ouiig folks,’ he says; ‘and, 'rj (Icoige ! ma’am, when 1 
iiiauied — J should say, Avlmn Mrs. B. oidei'-U me to many her — she had 
nothing, and I but my e'aptain’s j)ay. J’eeipJe get on, sinuehow. Better 
for a young man to niairy, and keep out eif idlenes.s and mischief ; and, 
I promise you, the cliaji who marries my girl gets a treasure. 1 hkc the 
boy lor the sake tif my old liienJ Phil Jiingwood. I dt)ii’t sec that the 
lei lows with the iicli wnves aiV* much the happier, or that men sliouhl 
wait to mairy until they are gouty old rakes.’ And, it appeals, tJie 
general instanced several oflieers of his own aciiuamtance ; soim* of whom 
had married when they were young and poor; Rome who had married 
w'hcn they were old and sulky; some who had never married at all. 
Apd he mentioned his comiade, my own uncle, the late Major Pendcnriis, 
whom he called a selfish (dd creature, and hinted that the major had 
jilted sonic lady in early life, whom he would have done much better 
to marry.” 

And BO Philip is actually gone after his charmer, and is pursuing her 
sxnnmd diligeniid ? The Baynes family has allowed this penniless young 
law student to make love to their daughter, or accompany them to 
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Paris, to aj)p(‘ar as tlic recogniz(‘d son of the house. “ Other 

people, whoii they 'wcr(‘ young, wanted to make imprudent marriages,” 
says iny wife (as if that wretched tu quoqvc wore any answer to my 
remark !) “ 'Hiis pennilcvss law student might have a good sum of money 

if lie eho.tc to ]ire''S the Baynes family to paj*^ liim what, after all, they 
owe him.” And so poor little Chailotte was to he her father’s ransom 1 
To he sure, little Charlotte did not object to ofler herself up in payment 
of her p,'i]ta’s dehl ' And though 1 ohjeeled as a moral man and a 
prudent man, and a father of a family, 1 could not he very scriousl}'^ 
•angry. 1 am seeietly of the disposition c>f the tirnc-lionoured dc 

faimllr in the comedies, the iia.seihlc old genth-man in the crop wig and 
George-thc-Sccond coat, who I's always menacing “ Tom the young dog” 
with Ins cane. AVhen the deed is done, and Miranda (the little sly- 
boots ’) falls hefoie niy si]naret(K'H and shoe-hiudvh's, and Tom the 
young dog kneels hefoie nu‘ in his white dmks, and tiny cry out in a 
pietty chorus, “Forgive us, grandpapa !” I s;n , “ Well, you rogue, boys 
will he hoys. Take her, siirah ! Be happy with her; and, hark ye ! 
in this pneket-hook yiu will find ten thousand,” t’ie. I'ie You all know 
the sloiy ' 1 cannot helj) liking it, liowe\er old it nny be. In love, 
somehow, one is jih'ased that young peojile should dai(‘ a little. Was not 
Be.'js)' E'don f.mioiis as an i-conomisf, and Lord Kldoii celebrated for 
wisdom and caution and did not John Scott marry Fhzahetli Surtees 
wJien tlu'y had scarcely twopcane a year hetwi'cn them? “Of course, 
my deal,” I say i<> the jiarlmT of my existence, “now this madcap 
fellow IS utterly mined, now i''' tin' very tune In* ought to mairy. The 
accepted doctrine i'' that a man should spend liis own fortune, then lii" 
wife’s fortune, and then he ma} begin to get. on at the bar. Philip 
ha.s a hundred jioiiiids, let us say, Charlotte has nothing; so that in 
ahonl si,\ iieeks we may l(»ok to liear of Philip being in succe-ssfuJ 
practice ” 

“ Siieees^fiil nonsense ! ” cries tlic Indy. “ Don’t go on I'k" a cold- 
blooded raleulallng inachme ! Yon don’t believe a word r' what jou 
say, and a more mijirudent person never lived tlian you yourself were as 
a young niciii ’ Tin.- was dej[i<irting from the (]uestion, W’hicli women will 
do. “ YoiiM‘ii-,e ' ” again says my romantic being of a jiartncr-of-cxjsl- 
ence. “Don't hll mi, sii They will be jirovided for! An* we to 
be for ever taking (are oi tlie morrow, and not trusting that wc shall he 
eaied for'^ You maj call jour iiay of tliijd^ing prudence. 1 call it 
-infill irorhiinu sii ” ’Wlnm my life-partncT speaks in a certain strain,] 
know that Kjnioiisl ranee is useless, and argument unavailing, and I gene- 
lally resoit t(t eowaidly subterfuges, and sueak out of the conversation by 
a x>iin, a hide joke, or some other /lijipancy. Besides, in tliia ease, though 
I argiu against inj -wile, my hymjialliy i.i on her side. I know Mr- 
Philij) is iuj})ru(knt. and head.htrong, but 1 should like him to succeed, and 
be liaiJiy. I own he is a scajiegrace, but I wish him well. 

Soi just a.s tlie diligence of Laffitte and Caillard is clearing out of 
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Boulogne town, the conductor causes the carriage to stop, and a young 
follow has mounted up on the roof in a twinkling ; and the postilion Rays, 

“ Hi ! ” to his horses, and away those squealing gi’cys go clattering. And 
a young lady, haj)pening 1o look out of one of the windows of the 
interieur, has perfectly recognized the young gentleman who leaped up to 
the roof so niinhly ; and the tAvo boy.s who were in the rotonde would 
have recognized the geutl('inan, but that they Av<‘re already eating the 
sandwjohes winch iny wiie had provided. And so ihi‘ dihgence goes on, 
until it reaches that hill, A\hore the girls usul to come and offer to scdl 
■^oLi apples; and some of the passenprrs d^'^f'end and walk, and the tall 
young man on the rool jiinips down, and a^quoaclics the party in the 
interior, and a young lady cries out, “La!” . nd her mamma looks 
impenetrably grave, and not in tlu* hast sur]>ris(^d • and lui fatluT gives 
a wink of one eye, and says, “It's him, is it, by Georgo!” and the two 
boys comim; out of the rotonde, their mouths lull of aimdwieh, ay out, 

‘ Hullo! ItV INIi . Lirinin.” 

“ How do you do, ladies? ” he says, hlusliiug as red as an apple, and 

heart thumping — but that may be fjom walking up hill. And he 
imt'^ a hand toAvaids the caruagi* window, and a little hand cornea out and 
Jiglits oil Aud^lis. General Baynes, who is reading a religious work, 
look ^ u]i ami says, “Oh! hoAV do you <lo, Mr. lurmin ? ” And this is 
tlie 1 nuukalde di.ilogvie tliut take.s pk'en . If is not veiy witty; hut 
riiil'jA loiu-> SI 'id a rai»lure into one young heart: and nlicii he is 
absent, uiul bas climbed up to his place in the cabriolet, tlie kick of his 
lioots on the loof gn es the said young heart inexpressilde comfort and 
eoiisolalion Slime stars and moon. Shriek gTi>y horses through the 
calm niglit Snore sweetly, papa and mamma, in your corners, Avith your 
poi ft l-]iandkei(.]iief> tied lound y'our old fi uni s ! I sup] )ose, under all 
the star.s of heaven, there is nobody iiiorr hapjiy than tliat child in that 
cnniage — tliat wakeful giil, in sweet maiden meditation — Avho has given 
h( 1 Ik ait to till- keeping of the champion Avho is so near her. H:is he not 
been always their champion and pn*':erver ? Don’t tluy oAve to lus 
genejofeily everything in life ? One of the little sisters wakes Avildly , and 
cues ill the inglil, and Cliailotle takes the child into her arms and sootlies 
lu'i. “ Hush, dear 1 He’s there — he’s there,” she Avhispers, as she bends 
ov(i the. ehdd. ISothing Avrong can haiipim with /nni there, sh(‘ feels. 
If the robheis Averi* (o spiiiig out iiom yonder dark pines, aaIja, he Avould 
jump doAvii, and they Avould all fly before him! The carnage lolls on 
thiough sleeping Aillages, and as the old team retires all in a lialo of 
smoke, and tlie fresh hoises come clattering up to their iiole, C'harlotte 
sees a Avell-kiiown white face in the gleam of tlie carriage lanterns. 
Tlirougli the Jong avennes, the great vehicle rolls on its course. The 
dawn peers over the poplars : the stuus quiver out of sight ; the sun is up 
in the sky, and the heaven is all in a flame. The night ia over — the 
night of nights. In all the round A\orld, whether lighted by stars or sun- 
‘‘luno, there were not two people more happy tlian these had been. 
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A very short time afterwuids, at the end of October, our own little 
sea-side sojouin came to an end. That astounding bill foi broken glass, 
chairs, crockery, was paid. The London steamer takes us all on board on 
a beautiful, sunny autumn evening, and lands us at the Custom-house 
Quay in the midst ol a deep, dun fog, through which our cabs have to 
work their way over greasy pavements, and bearing two loads of sileut 
and terriiied children. Ah, that return, if but after aloitnight’s ab.sciice 
and holiday 1 Oh, tliat heap of letters lying in a ghastly pile, and yet so 
cleaily visible in the dim twilight of master’s study ! Wc chcei fully 
breakliist hy candloljglit lor the first two days afiei luy arrival at home, 
and 1 ha\e the pleasuic ol cutting a part of in'y dim oft’ hccau.se it is too 
duik ttj shave at nine o'clock in the moining. 

My wile can’t be so unfeeling as to laugh and lie meiry because I 
have met with an accident which tomporaiily disfiguies me ^ II the duu fog 
makes her jocular, slie has a very (pieer sense ol’ liuinour. She has a 
letter before hci, ov(t which she is iierlectly radiant. When she is 
especially pleased 1 can see b\ hei face and ft partieulai animation and 
all’ectionatciiess tow aids the rest of the family. On this piesent morning 
her face beams out of the fog-clouds. Tlie loom is illuminated by it, 
and peiliajis by tlie tw'o candles which arc placed one on either side of tlie 
urn. Tile liie crackles, and flames, and spits most cliecrfully; and the 
sky without, which is of the hue of brown paper, seems to set oil the 
brightness of the little mteiior scene. 

“A letter from Chailottc, papa,” ciies one little girl, with an air of 
consequence. “And a letter Irom uncle 1‘liilij), papa!” cues another; 
“ and they like I’aris so much,” continues the little reporter 

“ And there, sir, didn’t I tell }ou / ” cues the lady, handing me over a 
letter. 

“ Mamma always told you so,” echoes tlie child, with au inqiortant 
n(*d ol the head, “ and 1 slum hln’t he sui prised if he were to be vat/ 
rich, should you, ^namma? ” coutmuesthis arithmctieian. 

I would not put Miss Charlotte’s letter mto print if I could, ' r do you 
know that little person’s grammar was frequently nicoi i ect , theie weie 
three or four woida spelt wrongly; and the letter was .so scored and 
maihed with doi^his under every other word, that it is clear to me lier 
education had bi*eii neglected ; and as 1 am very fond of’ her, 4 do not 
wdsh to make fun of her. And I can’t jirint Mr. Phibi»s letter, fori 
haven’t kept it. Of what use keejmig lettcis ? 1 say, Jiurn, bum, burn. 

Is’c) heart-pangs. No rejiroaches. No yesterday. Was it happy, or 
miserable? To think of it is ahvays melancholy. Go to ! 1 daresay it is 

the thought of that ftjg, which is luakiiig this sentence so dismal. Mean- 
while theie IS Madam Laura’s face smiling out of the daikiicss, as 2 )leased 
as may he ; and no wonder, she is always hai)i)y when lier friends are 
Charlotte’s letter contained a full aceoftiit of the settlement of lh(‘ 
Baynes family at Madame Smolensk’s boarding-house, where they ajijiear 
to have been really very comfortable, and to have lived at a very cheap 
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rate. As for Mr. Philip, ho made his way to a crib, to which his atti.st 
friends had recommended him, on the Faubourg St. Germain side of the 
water — tlic Hotel Poussin, in the street of that name, which lies, you 
know, between the Mazarin Library and the Musee des Beaux Arts. In 
former days, my gentleman had lived in state and bounty in the English 
hotels and quarter. Now he found himself very handsomely lodged for 
thirty francs per nionlh, and with five or six pounds, he has repeatedly 
said since, he could carry throii'jh the month very eoiufort.ibly. 1 don't 
say, my young traveller, th.at ym can be so lucky now-a-days. Are we 
not telling a story of twenty years ago ? Aye marry. Ere steam-coaches 
had begun to scream on Ficnch rails; and when Louis Philijqic was 
king. 

As soon as Mr. I’hilip Firmin is ruined he must n^eds fall in love. 
In order to b(* near the beloved object, he must ne» ds follow her to Paris, 
and give np his promised studies for the bar at home; where, to do him 
justi((‘, 1 believe the fellow would ncA'or bavi; done any good. And be 
has not been in Pans a fortnigbl when that fantastic jade Fortune, who 
bad seemed to fly aAvay from him, civeslum a smilincr look of recognition, 
as if to say, “ Voiing gontlenian, I have not quite done with you.” 

Till' good fortune was not much. Do not suppose that Philip suddenly 
drew a twenty -thousand pound prize in a lottery. But, being in much 
Avan^ ( f money, he suddenly found himself enahl(‘d to earn some in a way 
j) let tv easy to himself. 

Jii the first place, Philip found his friends Mr. and Mis, Mugford in a 
bewildered stat(* in the midst of ]*aris, in which city Mugford would 
never eonsviit to have a hiquofs r/*’ place, being fii-nily convinced to the 
day of his death that he kncAV the Freneli language ijiiitc sufficiently for all 
pnr]H)ses of conversation. Pliilq), who had often visited Paris before, 
came to the aid of Ins friends in a two-franc dining-liouse, Avhich he 
trequinted fur eeonoiny’s sake; and the\ , because they thought the 
banijuet there provukd not only cheap, bnl most magnificeut and satis- 
factory. He interpreted for them, and rescued them fiom their perplexity, 
whatiwer it was. He treated them handsomely to cafiy on the bully vard, 
as Mugford said on letuining home and in reeonnting the adventure to 
me. “He can’t forget that he has been a swell ; and he does do things 
like a geiillemau, that Firmin docs. He came back wutli us to our hottl — 
Meuriee’s,” said Mr. Mugford, “and vrho should drive into the yard 
and stiq) out of his carnage but T«ord Kingwood — you know Lord 
Ringwood; everybody knows him. As he gets out of his carnage — 
‘What I is that you, Phili])?’ says his lordship, giving the young fellow 
his hand. ‘ Come and breakfast with me to-morrow morning.’ And 
away he goes most friendly.” 

How came it to pa.ss that Lord Ringwood, whose instinct of self- 
preservation W'as strong — who, I fear, was rather a selfish nobleman — and 
who, of late, as we have heard, had given orders to refuse Mr. Philip 
entrance at bis door — should all of a sudden turn round and greet the 
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young man with cordiality ? In the first jdace, Philip had never troubled 
his lordship’s knocker at all ; and second, as luck would have it, on this 
very day of tlieir meeting hia lordship had been to dine with tliut well- 
known Parisian remdeiit and bon vivanl^ iny Lord Viscount Trim, who 
had been governor of the Sago Islands wlien Colonel Baynes was there 
with his regiment, the gallant lOOth. And the general and his old 
West Tmlui governor mec'ting at church, my Lord Tiim stiaightway 
asked CeiK'iaJ J>.iyiies to dinner, where Lord liingwood was present, along 
with otlui distinguished company, whom at present we need not jiar- 
ticiilari/jc. Now it has been said tliat Philip Pingwood, my lord’s brother, 
and Captain Baynes hi eaily youth had been close Iricnds, and that the 
colonel liad died in the captain’s arm‘^ Lord Kingwood, who had an 
excellent memory when lie eln'se to use it, was pleased on this occasion 
to lomember Geneial Baynes and his intimacy with his brother in old 
days. And of those old times (hey talked ; the gencial waxing more 
elo(pi(‘nl, I bUpiKisc, than his -wont ever Loid Turn’s exeelleiii wini'. 
And 111 the eouisc of conversation Philip was named, and (lie gmieraJ, 
warm with drink, ])Oured out a most enthusiastic eulogunn on liis young 
liiend, .lud mentioned liow noble and self-denying Philip’s conduct had 
been iu las own case. And jterliaps Lord liingwood was pleased at hear- 
ing lliese jiraises of liis brother’s grandson ; and porliaps he tliouglit of 
old tinuN, when he liad a heart, and he and his brother li^ved eacli otlici 
And ihmigh lie might think Philip Firrnin an absurd young blockhead 
ior giving up any claims which he might have on Geneiid Baynes, at an} 
rate T have no doubt bisloidsbi]! thought, ‘ This bo} is not likely to come 
begging money from iin ! ' Hence, when he drove hack to his hotel on 
the veiy night aftei this diiiiiev, and in the court-yard saw (hat Plnlij 
Firmin, liis brother’s giandsoii, the In^ait of the old nfdileman was 
smitten uith a kindly semi uncut, and lie bade Plnlip to come and sei 
Inin. 

i ha\e described some of Pliilip's odtbties, and amongst tliese was a 
very rtmaikabh* cliange in his appearance, which ensued vei' speedily 
after liis ruin. 1 know that the greater number ol' story n^aders are 
young, and those a\1io arc ever so old remember tliut their own yonnp 
da}H oteuned hut a very, very short av bile ago. Don't you i*emeinber, 
most potent, grave, and reverend senior, when you were a junior, and 
actually rather jileased tvitli new elothes? Does a new coat or a waist- 
coat cause you any pleasure now ? To a Avell-constituted middle-aged 
gentleman, 1 rather trust a amart new .suit causcfl a sensation of unea.M- 
ness — not from the tightness of the fit, which may be a reason — but from 

the gloss and splendour. When my late kind friend, Mrs. , gave nu' 

tlie eiiiei.d«l labinet ivaiatcoat, amIIi the gold shamrocks, I wore i>. once to 
go to llichniond to dine with Ikt ; but 1 buttoned myself so closely in an 
upper coat, that 1 am sure nobody in the omnihuB saw what a paint eJ 
vest I had on. Gold sprig.** and emerald tabmet, what a gorgeous 
raiment ! It has formed for ten years the chief ornament of my Avard- 
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robe ; and though I have never dared to wear it since, I always think 
with a secret pleasure of posbossing that treasure. Do women, when they 
are sixty, like liaudsonie and fubhionable attire, and a youthful appear- 
ance? Look at Lady Jozebel’e blushing cheek, lier raven hair, her 
splendid garments ! But this disquisition may be canied to too great a 
length. I want to note a fact which lius occurred not seldom in my 
e-\f>erience — that men w’ho h.ive been gieat dandies Avill olten and sud- 
denly give up llieir long-accustoin<‘d splendoui of dress, and walk about, 
most happy and contenud, with the shabbint of coats and hats. No. 
The majority of men aie not vain about then- drC'iS For mstanee, witliin 
a very few years, meu used to Lave pietty fet*t See in uliat a resolute 
way they have kicked their pretty boott> otT almo. l to a man, and wear 
great, lliiek, formleh*', eomfortable walking boots, ul sliapi' bcar< ely more 
graceful than a tub ! 

When riiih]) Fumin first eariio on the town there tvcTe dandies still; 
there were daz/Iing waistcoats of vehet and broeale, and tall stocks with 
cataracts of witin ; there were jtins, studs, neck- chains, 1 know not what 
fantastic sjileudours of yituth. Uis varnished boots grew upon forests of 
tices. He bad a most resjihmdent silver-gill dresNing-case, jiresented to 
luin b}- Ills father (for ■wdneh, it is tiae, the doctor uegi(*cted to pay, 
leaving that duty to his son). “ It is a mere ceremon} said the worthy 
doctor, “ a cumbrous ihiiig }ou may laiicy at first ; but take it about with 
you. It looks well on a man’s dressing-table at a count) y house. It 
a man, you understand. I ha\t known women comt in and peep 
at It. A tiifle }Ou may say, my boj'; but what is the use of flinging 
any ehani'c in life avvii} ” Now. wlit-u mi.sfortune e.ame. young Philip 
flung aw'ay all these miignificent follies. He wrapjx-d liiinsi'lf viitutc sua ; 
and 1 am bound to say a more ijueer-luoknig fellow than liieiid Philip 
seldom walked the pavement of London or Paris. He could not wcai the 
nap off all his eoats, or rub bia elbows into rags in six inoiitha ; but, as 
he would say of himself with much sinijilieity, ‘‘ I do think 1 run to seed 
nioie quickly than any fellow 1 ever knew'. All uiy socks m holes, 
Mrs, Pendennis ; all my sliirt-buttoiis gone, I givi* you niy word. I don’t 
know how the things ladd together, and why they don’t tumble to pieces. 
1 suspect I must have a bad laundress.’’ Syspect 1 Al) children used to 
laugh and crow as they sowed buttous on to him. As for the Little 
Bister, she broke into his apartments in his absence, and said that it 
turned liei hair grey to sec tiie state of liis poor wardrobe. 1 believe 
that Mrs. Brandon put in burrei>titious linen into Lis draweis. He did 
not know. He wore the shirts in a contented spirit. The glossy boots 
began to crack and then to burst, and Philip wore lliom with jierfect 
equauimily. Wheie wune the beautiful lavender and lemon gloves of last 
year? His great naked hands (wdlh wdncli he gesticulates so grandly) 
were as brow^ii as an Indian’s now. "We had liked him heartily in his 
days of splendour ; wc loved liiiii now in Ins threadbare suit. 

I can fancy the young man stnduig into the room where his lordship's 
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guests were assembled. In tlie presence of great or small, Philip has 
always been entirely unconcerned, and he is one of the half-dozen men I 
have seen in my life upon whom rank made no impression. It appears 
that, on occasion of tins breakfast, there were one or two dandies present 
who were aghast at Philip’s freedom of behaviour. He engaged in con- 
versation with a famous French statesman ; contradicted him with much 
energy in liis own language'; and when the slatt'sman asked whether 
monsieur u as menibre du Parlemcni? Philip burst into one of his roars 
of laughter, Avliich almost breaks the glasses on a table, and said, “ Je snis 
jourualisfe, monsieur, it vos ordres ! ” Young Tirnbiiry of the embassy 
was aghast at Philip’s insolence ; and Dr. Botts, his lordship’s traA^ellirig 
physician, looked at him witli a terrified face. A bottle of claret Avas 
brought, wliich almost all the gentlemen present began to sAvalloAV, until 
Philip, lasting his glass, called out, “Faugh It's corked! ” “ So it is, 

and A’ery badly coiked,” growls my lord, Avitli one of his usual oaths 
“Why didn’t sonic of you lelloAA\s speak? Do you like coiked aamuc ? ” 
Theie Aveie gallant felloAvs round that table who Avould have drunk corked 
black dose, had Ins loidshij) jirofessed to like senna. The old host was 
tickled and amused “ Your mother AA’.as a quiet soul, and your father 
used to hoAV like a dancing-master. Y'ou ain’t uiuch like him. 1 dine at 
home most clays. LoaA’e Avord in the morning Avith my pc'ojde, and come 
Avlien yon like, I’lnliji,” ho groAvled. A part of this ucavs Philip narrated to 
us ill Ins lettei, and otlior part Avas given vei bally liy Mr. and Mrs 
Mugfdrd on their letuiii to T^ondon. “ I tell yon, sir,” says Mugford, “ he 
has been taken by the hand by some of the tiiitoji l>enp|e, and I have 
booked him at three guini'as a week for a letter to the J*<ill Mull G(i:rtfe" 
And this Avas the cause of iiiy Avife’s exultation and triumphant “Duhi't 
1 tell you ” Pliiliji’s foot was on the ladder ; and Avlio .so cajiablc of 
mounting to the fop ^ When happiness and a fond and lovely giil Aveie 
Avaitinir lor Inni there, Avoiild he Ic*se hcait, .spnie c“\ertif)n, or lie afraid 
to eliiiib ’ He had no tniei Avell-Avisher than m}self, and no fneiid Avdiu 
likc'd Irni lietnr, though, 1 daresay, many admired him much n orc thim 
1 did. But tlu’se Avere Avomcii for the most part; and women become 
so absuidly iinjii'-t and ]iartial to per.sons Avhoin lliey love, when tlii.se 
laltiT aie in inisfoitune. that I am .surpiised Mr. I’JiiIip did not (juite lose 
hiis head in bis ])Oa erty, AA'itb such fond ilattcrers and sycopliant.-. round 
about lilrn. Wcadd you grudge lum the consolation to be had from these 
SAveet uses of adveisit) Many a heart Avould be hardened but for the 
memory of jiast grieB ; Avlien eye.s, now averted, jicrhaps, were full ef 
sympathy, and haiid^, noAv cold, were eager to soothe and succour. 
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Hardly any event, even in theac days of gr(?at events, is more melancholy 
or iHcniorjiblc than the di.sniption of the United States. The history of 
England is entitled (with a dtnihtful except Ion ii^ favour of that of Rome) 
to be considered as the ino^t iinportunt chapter in the annals of the human 
lace; for it describes the growth of institutions and tlie development of prin- 
ciples by which the largest and far the most nourishing pail of mankind 
regulate their affairs. In another century, our language and litciature, 
and, to a great extent, our laws and institutions, will express the thoughts 
and control the conduct of tlie population of more than half the world ; 
and wc have, tlierefore, an interest closely resembling that which connects 
hluod relations in the prosperity of the great nations sprung from die 
wme stock as ourselves. 

To every one who takes this view of the feelings which ought to exist 
between England and the United States, it must be matter of sincere 
legiet that anyllnng sliould dimmish the fnendliness of our relations. 
TJiere is, however, reason to fear that tlie Americans have been deeply 
moi tilled by the leeling with which the secession of the Southern States 
has been regal ded in lliis country , and if ncw.spaper articles are taken as 
Ruflicient evidence of public feeling on the subject, it must be admitted that 
the feeling, if not wise, is at least intelligible. Our principal journals have, 
no doubt, uniformly treated the di.'^ruption of tlni Union and the prospect 
of civil warns gieat evil.s; but they have freque tly taken a ground Avhich 
is not in itself reasonable, and which to all Aricricans, and especially to all 
Noitherner.s, must be excessively offensive, respecting the wliolc dispute. 
They almost invariably divseuss the sidtjoet as if the case were the simple 
one of a deiiendeney wishing to liee itself from the yoke of a superior, and 
llicy coii'-tantly dwell ujion that nio'.t meoiiclusive and irritating of all topics, 
tlie charge of incoiisislency. AVilli what juetence of fairness, it is said, can 
} ou Americans object to the secession of the Southern Slates, when your 
own nation was founded in secession fiom the British empire ? It would 
he as reasonable to ask how a man, who has successfully defended one 
action, can ever have the face to be plaintiff in another. The fact, that 
lesistauce to a constituted government may Mometimcs be right, no more 
proves that it can never be wrong, than the lact that it is right to shoot 
an invader proves that tlierc is no such crime as murder. The 
analogy between George III. and Wasliington, and President Lincoln 
and President Davis, is just near enough to be at once delusive and 
annoying. If the object is to vex the Americans, and chuckle with 
more or less ingenuity over their troubles, the course which our most 
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influential papers have taken is a wise one. If we wish to under- 
.:>tand tlie merits of the question, and the way in which it presents itself 
to those whom it principally concerns, we must take a very different view 
of it. 

To Englishmen in general, American politics present a sort of maze 
without a plan. The strange names of Indian places and rulers were 
de.seiil)cd by Sydney Smith as non-conductors of symjiathy, and in 
Arnoiican jiolitics a somcwliat similar effect is produced by the opposite 
cause. There is nothing impressive in the names of the politicians, and 
nothing distinctive in tlieir measures. Men are elected to high office, 
who, beyond tlieir own State, were utterly unknown ; and the announce- 
ment of their respective “ platforms” and “tickets” leaves most English 
readers of American news as hopelessly in the dark as if it were made in 
some unknown tongue. 

Much of this confusion is undoubtedly due to the general ignorance 
which prevails in this country as to the nature and gist of American 
politics. Hardly any one knows what is the real nature of the Union — 
how it is related to the individual States — what are the sort of questions 
which arise out of that relation, and what would be implied in its dis- 
rujition. In tlie absence of a clear general view of these matters, it is 
idle to attempt to form an opinion on the present condition of the seceding 
States, or to criticize the policy of those who wish cither to destroy or to 
maintain the Union by force of arms. It is the object of this paper to 
give a general sketch of these matters in relation to the present state of 
affairs. The United States of America formed, up to the time of the lato 
secession, a body politic of an unexampled kind. Both in ancient anti 
modern times confederacies have frequently been established. The old 
German empire, the existing Geimanic Confederation, Switzerland, and 
the Dutch United Provinces, are instances. The United States of America 
are distinguished from other confederacies by the circumstance that 
they exercise a direct jurisdiction not only over the States, but also over 
the individuals who compose those States. This distinction is one ol 
practical and substantial importance ; and without a distmet notion of the 
way in which it works the character of the Union and its politics cun 
hardly be understood. Its leading features are shortly as follows. 

The colonial lihstory of the United States supplies several mstances in 
which they associated themselves together for common defence. The 
New England colonies did so in the seventeenth century, and their asso- 
ciation lasted without the notice of the mother country for forty years. 
Another union of a somewhat similar kind was attempted in the course ul 
the eighteenth century, not out of any feeling of hostility to Great Britain, 
but simply for purposes of mutual assistance. During the War of Indepen- 
dence a third confederacy was formed, by the help of which the struggl*^ 
with England was brought to a successful conclusion. Subsequently to 
the year 1788 the league between the thirteen States continued under 
another form ; but their co: nection, as in former cases, was nothing more 
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than a confederacy the units of which were States, and not individuals. 
The constitution whicli is at present undergoing the process of dissolution 
was framed by the principal statesmen of the nation in 1787, and by 
June, 1790, was finally ratified and accepted by all the States. No one 
who reads it with attention, and follows out its practical application in 
the subsequent history and pi osent condition of the States, can tail to sec 
that the language coinmoii among'.t Englishmen in relation to the dissolu- 
tion of the Union proceeds uj't-n an madiupiate notion of the import- 
ance of the benefits whicli tlic constitution confers, the magnitude of the 
interests which it })iotC(‘ts, and the jtractical imjiortaiice of the questions 
vhich would be at onct raised by its dissolution. There cannot be a 
greater mistake than that of viewing the States as a mere league, some of 
the members of whicli are struggling to retain the rest as allies against 
thc'ir will; or as a sort of transatlantic Austria, insisting on the subjuga- 
tion of a tiansatlantic Yciiice. 

The following sketch of the j»uiicq>al provisions of the constitution 
may serve to give a definite notion of whai it is for which the Northerm is 
arc preparing to fight. Every one knows that the United Stales aic 
governed by a Picsidcnt and a Congress, consisting of two lioascs, the 
Senate and the House of Representatives; but viewing them, as we 
naturally do, principally from without, the way in which the powers of 
govtinment are divided between Congress and the State legislatures, and 
the ( onsequcnccs which that division involves, are less familiar to us. 

The powers conferred by the constitution on Congress are as follows. 
It may impose taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, which, however, 
must be uniform on all the inhabitants of the States. It may borrow 
money on the credit of the United States of America. It may regulate 
c'onimerce, lay doun a general rule of naturalization, regulate the 
coinage, and punish oflences relating to it It has also the care of post- 
oflieos and po‘.t road.s, and the superintendence of copyright, both in 
I'ooks and in inventions. It has jurisdiction over offences committed at 
It has the powei of war and peace, the control of the United States’ 
army and iiav}", and military law. It regulates the calling out and the 
mgamzation of the State militia for common purposes. It is the sole 
g,<'\eriiment of the district of Columbia, iii whicli Washington is situated; 
and it lias jiowc]- to make laws binding on the individual citizens of every 
State in the Union, for the purpose of executing any of these powers. 
All sovereign powers not included under these heads are reserved to the 
individual States, but they are expressly prohibited from exercising their 
sovereignty in certain ways. No State may enter into alliances, or make 
l>cacc or war, or emit bills of credit, or make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment ol debts, or pass any bill of attainder, 
ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation contracts, or grant 
any title of nobility. 

It has not been uncommon in Europe for States to give themselves 
crn'^litnlions which have been ridiculed in this country (oltcn not re«wn* 
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ably) on the ground that the provisions which had the largest sound were 
in fact meio empty words. This cannot be said of the American consti- 
tution. Its practical efliciency is secured by the only means which can 
secure it — the institution of independent courts of justice bound to put 
a judicial construction upon its provisions, and ai-med with the powers 
neccssai-y to niahc that construction prevail in tact. 1'hcse courts treat 
the constitution as they Avould treat any other law, and freely exercise 
the power of deciding whether the acts of the individual States, or even 
those of Congress itself, arc unconstitutional and therefore illegal. The 
courts in question are divisible into three classes. In the first class 
stands the Supreme Court of tho- United States ; in the second are the 
circuit courts; and in the third, the district courts. The Supreme 
Court has original jurisdiction in diplomatic cases, in admiralty and 
niaiilimc cases, in cases arising betw’een individual Stales, and in cases in 
which the United Stales are a party. It also entertains appeals from 
the circuit and district courts. The circuit courts and district courts arc 
Ic'cal, and closely resemble each other in the general character of their 
jurisdiction, though the circuit courts are the more important of the two. 
They entertain all civil causes above 500 dollars in which the United 
States js a party, or in which an alien is a party, or in which tlic 
citizen of one State sues the citizen of another. They have also criminal 
lunsdiction in all cases m which the offence is committed against the 
Jaws of the United States, and tliey decide questions relating to revenue 
Jaus and the laws of patents and copyrights. In the territories which arc 
not yet formed into Slates the law is administered by district courts. 

The consequence of this system is, that in relation to all the mass of 
]x-wer.s conferred upon Congress by the constitution, the citizens of the 
Tainted States are governed by, and aic in their individual capacity 
resiionsible to, the authorities of the United States to the exclusion of 
those of thv’ir own States, and m many points they can ajipeal not only 
Jiom the law courts, but from the State legislatures, to the general law ( f 
the United .States. For example: Daitmouth College obtained fiom the 
Suiweme Court a decision that a law of the State ol' New Hampshire, hy 
which its chatter was altered without its consent, was void, a.s being 
opposed to that article of the constitution which prohibits the States lieiii 
“ })assing laws impaiiing the obligation of contracts.” In the same 
manner aiiotlicr State a.ssigned lands for the use of the Indian.®, and 
declared that those lands should not be taxed. The land was afterwaidd 
sold to other persons, and after the sale the State repealed the law freeing 
the land from taxation. This law was held to be void on the same 
ground. 

The constitutional right of Congress to tax carriages in a particular 
m.umer, to tax umftpresented districts, to pass a law giving debis to the 
United States priority over others, and to incorporate a national banhj 
aie instances d the sort of questions on which the Supreme Court li^is 
given judicial dvci^ioud. Thetic* decisions, whether they we betwcui 
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State and State, between the United Stales and some pavticnlar State, 
or between States and individuals, are enforced by regular executive 
ollicers like any other judicial decisions. 

The practical consequences of the system, of which these are a few of 
the most prominent features, arc far more important than the language 
which we generally use about it would imply. We arc so much 
accustomed to the, extraordinary rapidity with which the United States 
advance in wealth and power, that wo aie a little apt to look upon their 
prosperity as an ultimate fact requiring no explanation. In fact, like 
everything else, it has its causes, and, no doubt, One of the most impoi-tant 
of them is the influence of tlie Union. Tliere can be no doubt that it 
contributes immensely to the prosperity of every Stale which belongs to it, 
and that its maintenance forms almost the only meiins by which the settle- 
ment and government of the continent can he provided lor. In the first 
place, so long as it exi^ts, war between any of tbe States wdiich compose it 
IS impossible. If ive recollect what has been tin* general character of tbe 
history of modern Europe, thia in itself must be considered as an advantage 
which can hardly be bought too dear. In the next place, it provides 
( very American citizen with a sphere of activity unequalled foi extent and 
vaiiety in the history of miuihiud. He may make his choice between moie 
tlian thirty great nations, of au}' one of winch he can, by mere residence, 
constituLc himself a citizen, lii each of them lu is as much at home as 
an Englishman in Ireland, if not more. In each he is, to a great extent, 
under the same laws; he enjoys the saiim political rights; and the most 
important of these are {.iiaraiilecd by all the other members of the Union. 
Under any circumstances, these would be valuable resultb ; but, under 
the special circumstances of Is<»rtli Ameiica, their value is greatly 
enhanced. The iiopulation is by far tin* most migratory in the world. 
It is moidinutely bent ujion every kind of *,iter]>rise by which money is 
to be made, and the consequence is that anything which could shackle 
the free movement of tlie people to any juirt of the country, or dimiiiisli 
the case ■with wdiich they can at picsent est.ibhsh themselves wdiercver 
they please, would be intolerable to them. The existence of the Union 
favouis these tendencies in the highest degice. Its dissolution wmuld 
place a serious check upon tlrem. The existing constitution not only 
protects the w'liole of the United Stales fi om intestine war, but gives to 
each of them, and to all the citizens of each, rights ■which aie unexampled 
clscwlieie. Wc are so much accustomed to think and speak of the 
United States as a single nation, that wc foi-gct the means by which they 
gained, and by which (if at all) they must retain, that character. There 
IS no other part of the world in which communities larger and mcic 
powerful than most nations can settle tlieir differences with each other 
and with iiidniduiUs by the oi dinary course of law, in the proper sense 
nf the word, and not by diplomatic iiegotialions. It is, for many pur- 
poses, as easy to sue or to be sued by the semi -sovereign States, of tlie 
Ainciicau Union as to sin* or be sued by an Englii^b corporation; and tins 
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circumstance enables a set of relations to be formed amongst them which 
do not exist clficwliorc, anti invests them, when they are formed, with 
guarantees Avdiich but fur the (‘xistence of the Union could not be given. 
When we renienibei the vital importance which, under the special circuni- 
btances of the country, attaches to roads, railways, the navigation of the 
gieat rivers and Jake.s, and other matteis, in each of which numerous half- 
independent States have different and often jarring interests, the practical 
iiii])orlance of a system of judicature by wliicli their relations may be 
Hgiilaled becomes apparent. Iboliably theie is no considerable coininer- 
cial cumiiaiiy in llio Union wbicb w'onld not find the security of its pro- 
],erty depieciated. and its powiT of enfoicing its rights and guaranteeing 
the dihcliargc of its obligations sensibly diminished, by the dissolution of 
the Union, and the clobing of the Federal courts. 

With legard to foreign jiuliliCM, the matter is too jdain for doubt, 
'flic dibsulutioii of the Union would go far to destroy altogether the 
diplomatic inlluenee and eAliinal polifieal power of the United States; 
and, indeed, Siime iiiniieninil iviiioi.s hav( gone so far as to maintain that 
such a ri'siilt oueht to bo nganleil in this country not merely with 
( rjinniimily but with bale fiction. It would, we arc told, diminish the 
iiisoh'iice and the swagerer which so often offend foreigners. What- 
ever truth there may bo in this, it must be gall and wormwood fi- 
Ameiioans. 

Such being the gdieral nature and advantages of tie* Union, it is not 
to bo oxp(*ct(‘d that tlio Americans in genoial shoidd view its dis.solution 
uitli cfjuaiiiniity ; nor can there be a (haibt tliai if tliey mean to rcsiht it 
by force, now i.s the time at wdiicli llial foice must be used. If the 
Sdiitlierii States w’cre allowed to secede without resistance, the Union 
would be at an end, and it is iiiipf)s.sible to ])redict where the process of 
dissolution would stop. The history of the Union shows that slavery is 
by no means the only question which may lhieat(‘u its inti'giity. Ai 
the tune c)f the Hartford Convdition the New Fnelaud States seriousl} 
threatened secession. If the Southerners succei'd in their present under- 
taking, it IS highly puiliable that the Western States, of which tiie Missis- 
aipiu IS the natural outlet, may follow tlicir exanijJe, and if they did so th(' 
process might easily go laither. 

These considerations explain the importance wliich the Americans 
attach to the Union, and the necessity under which they are placed of 
defending it by force at this point if they mean to defend it al 
all. It is urged iii opjiositloii to this, that it is inconsistent in 
1 ('publicans to attempt to force men to continue members of a coni- 
luunily which they wish to leave, and that it is pailicularly iiicon- 
snU iil in the Amt'vicans to do so, because they ow'c their own national 
cM^Uiice to a revolt against (Jrcat Britain. There are sevei.d iiule- 
IHiuhut aiew'crs to this argument, each of which ought to prcvt'iil 
L'lihn' hoit,1-fide inquirers or accurate reasoners from using it. Tn tl’i' 
fiut place, it proves nothing, for the question is not whether the Americans 
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are consistent, but whether they are righi-^that is, whether they are 
taking the course which is, on the whole, best and wisest. To charge 
them with inconsistency, even if the charge were true, could produce 
nothing but irritation ; for if such a charge were made out, it would come 
U* this : “You are quite right in trying to reduce the South to obedience, 
Vivit you must admit that the principles which your grandfathers fought 
fwi- in 177fi were false.” If they arc right, what is the use of vexing 
them about their grandfathers? If they are wrong, why increase the 
difficulty of convincing them by undertaking to show that the error is 
cemdemned by the example of their grandfathers? The whole argument 
i»> invidious, and serves no other purpose than that of creating preju« 
dice and rancour. 

In the second place the charge is altogether untrue. The tone of 
jovial, half-chuckling banter which is the curse of newspaper writing, so 
much obscures the arguments which are put forward on this subject, that 
It is generally difficult to do exact justice to them. Sometimes it appears 
.as if the writer meant to say that under a republican form of govern- 
ment no one ought to bo made to do anything he disliked. This, of 
course, would be fatal not only to the rights of such governments to 
suppress insurrection, but to their right to .'idminister civil or criminal 
justice. At other times the ground taken appears to be substantially 
this — that republican institutions generally, and the government of the 
United States in particular, are founded on the principle that every body 
of men competent in point of number and local situation to form an 
ind(*pcndent political body, has a right, as against any other body of 
which it forms a part, to announce its intention of doing so, and imme- 
diately to carry that intention into execution, and that the body of which 
it lorms a part has no right forcibly to prevent it. This, it is asserted, is 
llic only principle on which the American Declaration of Independence 
can he justified, and it equally justifies the Confederate States in seceding 
from the Union. 

This argument proceeds on an entiie misconception of the principles by 
which nations ought to regulate their relations to each other. The con- 
duct of independent communities towards each other must, on all occa- 
sions of importance, be regulated not by rulo, but by direct reference to tlic 
principles upon which rules are founded ; that is to say, by the direct 
consideration of the consequences of the particular act; and it is by this 
lu-mciple, and not in virtue of some im%inary right, that successful 
resistance to constituted authorities is to be justified. The establislimcnt 
of American independence was, on the whole, a good thing both for Great 
Britain and for the United States; and this, and this only, was the justi- 
fication of those who contributed to it. How does it follow from this that 
the secession of the Southern States would also be justifiable ? The only 
intelligible meaning of whicli the principle under consideration is capable 
is, that the original State ought always to consider itself practically bound 
by the opinion of the revolting State, that the success of their revolt is for 
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the common good ; Avhich ia manifestly absurd. There are, in truth (as 
might be shown by indoijcndeut arguments), no such thing as rights 
between communities, and il is therefore absurd to charge the United 
States with their violation. Tlie conduct of both, or of cither party, may 
be wise, beneficial, honourable, deceitful, foolish, or injurious ; but, apart 
from the express lights conferred by the constitution, which, as far as they 
go, are beyond all doubt iu favour of the Northern States, there is, and 
can be, no question of right between them. 

This mode of viewing the subject is that which might properly be 
applied to the case of a European power in which the relations between 
the governois and the govt'rncd have never been explicitly determined, 
but dejiend upon geneial princijilea of reasoning. For example, if Ireland 
weie to proclaim its indejiendeuee, they would siqiply the means of 
forinnig an opinion about it. In Aiiienca the case is altogether different. 
'I'heie IB no question of oppression; tliere is no assertion that the South has 
been in any way threatened or injured ; and, on the other hand, there is 
a constitution solemnly instituted only seventy-five years iigo, under 
which the .Soutlieriiers have acted ever since, of which they liave 
reaped every advantage to the very utmost, and which they now claim a 
light to throw to the winds, without assigning any other cause than their 
own will to do so. Their case is not that of resistance to authority, 
legitimate or illegitimate ; it is the wiongful repudiation of a relationship 
whicli they have no right to dL^solvc. It is as if a wife, after licn- 
j)i eking lier husband for tAventy years, claimed a right to divorce him. 

I'hc whole history of the question of slavery and of the party ques- 
tions connected witli it for the hi.st foity years are proofs of this.* It i.s 
tar less familiar to Englishmen than liom its importance it deserves to 
be. The names, indeed, of the Missoni i Compromise, IMason and Dixie’s 
Line, the Border Kufhans, and the War in Kansas, are familiar enough 
to us all, but haidly any one attaches any definite meaning to them 
I'lic .subject, however, loriiis a connected Avhole, and when its bearings 
are undei stood, it throws gieat light on the present proceedings, both of the 
North and of the South. In order to understand the matter, it is neces- 
sary to say a few Avords as to the constitution of Congress. Each State 
has in the House of lieprescntativcs one member lor every 30,000 inhabi- 
tants. Tliree-liltbh of the slaves count as inhabitants, and by this means 
the Southerners, though their white population is far smaller than the 
])opulatiou of the Northern States, have about as many representatives. 
Moreover, each State, large or suiaii, sends two representatives to the 
Senate. 

When the constitution was established, slaA'^c-holding was neaily 
nniveisal; but it was acknowledged by all the leading statesmen of the 
day, that it was an evil, though they described it as an inherited, and for 
the time an inevitable one. In the Northern States, Avhere the fHa^h 

* ^('f M\ss Martmoau’s pnrnptilct, A Union/ of the Amenran Coinpi onme^ 
Ilci..iii'a(l, Auth adtluiuns, liom the JDtulf/ JViwj. Chapman, 1850. 
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were few, and where white labour could obviously compete with that 
of negroes, slavery was rapidly abolished, and by degrees the distinc- 
tion between slave and free States came 1o coincide with the distinction 
between North and South. As thi.s gradually became the leading feature 
in American politics, the Soutlicin Slates exerted themselves to the 
utmost to obtain a majority, or, at any rate, to secure an equality ot 
votes, in the Senate. ■ The only way m which this could be done was 
by adding to the Union as many slave States as iiossiblc. As Miss 
Martineau truly says, “the k('y to the entire ]>olicy of the United States 
for the last quarter of a century i.s the effort o/ the South to mauitaiii a 
majority in the Senate at Wasliington.” The oneiiial United States, .as 
IS well known, were thiiteen m number, namely. New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, Maine, New Hampshire, Uhode L'.Und, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ceorgia, and 
l^Iaryland. The western boundari(‘H of several of these, and esjii'cially 
those of Virginia, were almost entirely undefined. Soon after tlie recog- 
nition of independence, the boundaiies of Virginia were fixed, the lauds 
excluded tlirown into a common stock, and an arrangement was made 
that slavery should ncvei bo cstal.'lished on them. Whether or no this 
arrangement was constitutional, is a question which has been much 
discussed, but it was made and has been acted on. Sevend States, 
including Ohio, Kentucky, and othcr.s, were formed out of them. 

In 1803, the immense tcriitory of Louisiana, which included not 
only the State so named, but district.^ siib.sequeiitly formed into several 
others, was puichased by the UmU-d States from Fiance; and in 
1810, the Slate of Mi'-souri, wliicli had formed part of tins teiritory, 
aiqjlied for admission to tlic Union, and a great debate arose as to 
till* terms on which it was to be admitted. If it was admitted as a 
slave State, slavery would l)e in a majority iii the Senate ; if not, in a 
iiimority. Ultimately, it was admitted as a skive State ; but, at the .same 
tune, it was provided that slavery should be jirohibited in every othnr 
part of the Union north of 06" 00' north latitude (A\hieh i.s known as 
Mason and Dixie’s line) This aiiangement ivas made in 1810, and is the 
wcll-knoAvii Missouii compromise. Its effect was to make slavery dis- 
tinctly a Southern iii'ftitution, and from that time the great cffoit of 
Southern politicians has been to get into the Unioyi as many States as 
possible south of 0G° 3o'. This was the object of almost all Southern 
policy for many years, and in particular was the secret of the annexation 
of Texas, which it was intended to foim into five States, sending ten 
members to the Senate. At last the North, which in political warfare 
has always been far inferior in skill and energy to the South, tried to 
counteract this by adding free States on the other hand. This gave rise 
to what was known as the compromise of 1850. Cabfornia was added 
on tlie terms of choosing its own constitution, and it chose against slavery ; 
but this was counterbalanced by the enactment of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. In 1854, the Missouri compromise was repealed, and new States, 
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whotlu']' north or aomh of 30', were ullow^od to choose wljcthcr they 
would permit shivery or not. 'J'his wns fit tlic lime when Kansas and 
Nehrashn, both of wliieli lay to the noith of that line, were on the point of 
bceomincr Slates, (ireat cllbi-ts were made, both by the North and by the 
South, to determine the mhidiitaiits of Kansas to vote for shivery. On the 
one side, (he Northcniera supplied settlers; on the other, the Soiitheiners 
in.stip.aled Ihe “mean whites,” who form the most 4]egraded class in Iho 
Southern tales, to enter the territory and foice the choice of the 
eleelors — fin object which they efiected after outrage.^ of various hiiitls, 
whi< h l)if)he out at one time into a soit of siiuill civil A\ar. 

Snell have been the hading (‘wnta of iho controveisy between the 
North and the South during the lust forty years, 'rhroughout the greater 
]tar(, aiul esi)('cia]ly throughout the latter pari of it, tins South h;ivo had, 
be}ontl Jill eomparisoii, the larger share ol the influence and jiower of Iho 
I’nion. Every successive President, (or many years past, has more or less 
i’e])iesfiiled Southein views. The whole course of Federal legislation has 
licoii in the interests of the South. 'The foreign jiolicy (d the Union, 
especially its Anicriean policy, has been usually dictated ])rincipally by 
ihelr wish to add new slave Stati‘.s to the Union , and even the decrees ol 
the Snjaeme ('fniil have not bc(‘ii free from traces ol Southern inlluence. 
IMany encurnstances have contrilnited to put the Soatli m this position; 
the in(>>,t remarkable being the comparatively small number and sa})erioi’ 
iuhoitness of the Southern ])lautei.s, who have much greater political aj)ti- 
uide find moie indejiendeiice than the Noi thorn statesmen — the simplioity 
and diiectness of their political objects — and, above all, their conijiarative 
iiulitrerence to the nifiintenance of the Union. Though they have enjoyed 
to the utmost all the advantages Avhicli the Union had to give — though 
tlii'y have directed its policy, forced tlu’. Northern States, lu the case of 
the I'ugitive Slave Law, to discharge, humiliating functions for them, 
and gone far towards ctfecting the object, to borrow a well-known 
expies'^ioii, of “ making slavery national and freedom sectional,” ^hey caie 
far less about the Union than the Northerners. They enjoy ove. lueiu all 
the advantages which a simple society has over one wbich is at once 
Avealthy, ambitious, and complex. The planter’s pursuifs are so &mij)lc 
that the eonsideiiitions which influence other Americans ulTect him but 
slightly. Whatever Jiecomcs of the rest of the Union, he can groAV and 
sell his cotton, so long as he has slaves and cu.slomers. lie cares, and has 
reason to care, comparatively little for the enterprises which excite a 
passionate enthusiasm amongst the Northorneis, and Avhich tend to the 
conversion of the whole continent, in the sliortcst possible space of time, 
into one enormou.s hive of moderate comfort. To the North, the dissolu- 
tioii of the Union means the establishment of internal frontiers, the 
destruction of the Federal jmisdiction, and with it a severe shock to all 
sorts of commercial enterprises, the opening of fruitful sources of jealousy, 
mid the diminution of the external prestige of the nation. To the South 
it means nothing very formidable. As scccfesion Avould be their act, anti 
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not that of their rivals, it would not hurt, but rather flatter, their national 
pride. They would have it in their power to reopen the slave trade ; 
and as their internal enterprises are few, in comparison with those of the 
North, they would care comparatively little for the destruction of the 
Federal jurisdiction. These circumstances have enabled the Southerners 
for years to hold the threat of dissolving the Union over the North as a 
means of coercion, and tlicri* can be no doubt at all that the threat has 
been most effective. For a long period Nortliem politicians have made 
every sort of concession to the South, in order to avoid the question 
which is now forced upon them, for no assignable reason except that for 
the first lime for the last quarter of a century a Northern president liaa 
been chosen. 

It is sc‘:irc(‘ly possible to imagine any state of things mor(' insuflerablc 
to men of spirit than such a course of condui't as this. Indeed in many 
of the steps of the long .struggle between the North and the South it is 
impossible to deny that the Northerners showed great Avant of resolution, 
.and doAVii to the attack on Fort Sumter tliey continued to display a degree 
of forbearance which was hardly dignified. Tt is of course difficult, if 
not impossible, for anyone avIio was not in America, or who had not 
an intimate personal knoAvlt'dgc of the state of feeling there, to cxpiess 
any positive' o])imoii as to tlie course of the extraordinary cliangc whicli 
that transaction produced. It seems, however, to be like the case 
of a man who, after putting up with all sorts of hard words and 
rough conduct, is iiiterrujited in the midst of expostulations and offers 
of compromise by a box on the car. Some ridicule Avas C{i.st by the 
English papers on Avhut Avas described as the unstatesmaiihke and 
technically legal vicAV of the question between the North ami South, 
and of the way in AAffiich it Avas to be treated, Avhich the Prtbideiit 
put forward in Ins ])roe]auiation on Itikinj* office Some of our most 
iTifluGiitial niAvspaper wiiters thought tlnit it fell beloAV the occasion, 
and that a iiuuiifcsto amiouiiciug a couise of iiobcy based on gcneriil 
considerations would have been more appropriate. Such criticisms 
belray ignoiance of Ihe fiindaTiientiil piincijilcs of the American con- 
stitution. The consequence of the institution of the Supreme and 
Federal courts, and of the reduction of the constitution to the form ol a 
Aviittcii document technically inteiprctcd by professional lawyers, has 
been to removo numerous questions which we treat as questions of 
policy to the domain of strict law, and to invest legal doctrines with 
a prominence and impoitancc unknoAvn to any other nation. So 
long as no actual physical force was applied to the property or forces of 
the Union, tlie Federal law was not broken. The crime of treason is 
defined to consist in “ leirying war against the United States, or adhering 
to their enemies only.” The President has well-defined legal powers and 
responsibilities, and is bound by oath to act upon them. It is, therefore, 
natural enough that both he and the Northern States generally should 
have submitted patiently to acts on the part of the Southern States whicli 
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no Contincntnl government would have perniitted on the part of any 
member of the nation, and winch even in the Uritish Islands would have 
been illegal. 

The cagenicfw with Avliieh the Northerners deprecated “ coercion ” in 
the early stages of the business, probably showed little more tlian 
reluetiinco to stnke tlic first blow. A parallel might have arisen in 
England in tlic clays of the Irish volunteers before' the Union. It would 
have been (juito consistent, then, for the ne^vspal)ers and men of business 
to entreat the Government to take eveiy possible means of avoiding 
collision, to allow the volunteers to assemble and the liish Pailiament to 
pass any resolutions it jdeased, ami yet to burst out into any dc'grce of 
indignation and excitement if the English troops had been actually 
attacked and the Lord Lieutenant shipped back to England. It is veiy 
piobable that Englisliiueii Avould have been h'ss foi hearing before the 
blow Avas struck, and less noisy afterwards; but this is a mere (luestioii 
of temperament. 

These lemarks slanv that the Northerners arc entitled to more sym- 
pathy than they Ikiac received from the most inllueiitial part of the 
English press They are fighting for an object ol“ real importance. 
If they were to fight at all, nenv is their time, and they have received 
for many years past a series of ])rovocations of the most exasperating 
kind. It does not, liowever, follow liom this that diey are wise in 
fighting, nor does it follow that they have any just ground to comiiluin 
of the conduct which our (Tovernment has pursued towards them. 
The wisdom of fighting depends principally on the prospect of success; 
and on that point, there cun be no doubt of the great Aveight of the 
arguments pressed on the Noj'thern States by several English papers, 
and especially with admirable vigoui and great knoAvledge by the 
Krouoiuifit. These difliculties may be summed uji in one The consti- 
tution of the United States pioceeds on the assumption that each member 
of the Union wishes to maintain it. To enforce it at, invitos is \ery like 
a contradiction m terms. Sujipose that the South is utterly defeated 
and criislied in the field, and that Mr. Uavis and some others are 
hanged for treason ; and, further, suppose that in the year 1864 the Soutli 
succeeds, as it has so often succeeded, in electing a Southern President 
and out-nianccuvriug the North : the result would be ^i otesque if 
it Avi'rc not so melancholy. It Avould lie precisely as if a man siit'd 
successfully for the restitution of conjugal rights against a woman 
who, after making his life a burden to him, had left him Avithout 
cause. No doubt he Avould get the advantage of her company at bed 
and board, but who would Avish for it? To enforce conjugal rights 
against a woman bent on making her husband wretched, is in a most 
emphatic Avay cutting off one’s nose to be revenged on one’s face, and, to 
a cool observer, the process now going on in the States is of much the 
same character. This assumes success, but another familiar proverb shoAvs 
how doubtful even such success as this must be. One man may take a 
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horse to the water, hut twenty cannot make him drink. If they are so 
minded, the Norlli have a fair prospect of being able to crush the 
Southern armies, to take their foi ts, and to reduce any cities which may 
hold out; but how will they make them send members to Congress, 
recognize the jurisdiction ol the Federal courts, and admit the Federal 
officers wlio administer the offices vested by the constitution, in the 
Congress ? A permanent military ocouj)ation of every town and village 
m all the Southern States would be necessary to carry out these objects ; 
and this seems to English ol).servcrs to be altogether out of the question. 
If this difficulty were overcome, the State legislatures would still be 
protected by the very constitution which the army of occupation would 
come to enforce , iior would it be possible, without fatal inconsistency, 
to prohibit fieo discussion in ni'Wspapcrs, public meetings, and tlie like. 
All this would be fatal to continuous compulsion. 

These observations are so obvious and weighty, that any considerate 
Englishman would, jus far as his private opinion, went, be decided by 
them; but those w'ho insist upon them with so much force ought to 
remember that there is anothei side to the subject. To advise brave and 
high-spirited men to permit, or not to resist, the forcible, wrongful 
destruction of institutions to which they rightly attach the highest value, 
oil the ground that it is extremely difficult to maintain them, is what men 
who recognize the claims of courage and spirit ought to be loth to do. 
That the North has right on its side, there can be no doubt. That it has 
sustained grievous wrongs and insults, is equally phim. Suiely it is a 
quc.’.tion rather for them than for us, whether there is a reasonable 
pi ospect of redressing those; wrongs by force of arms. A nation, like an 
individual, may easily overrate cldlicultics. It is by no means clear that 
the tone of the South will be so haughty as it is at present, or that their 
deteinunation to resist will be unanimous afliT they have felt the weight 
of the Northern army. There is no doubt on each side a superabundance 
of the very fiercest kind of talk, and of protestations of unflinching 
constancy ; but it by no means follows that it would survive the horrors 
of battles and sieges, and the awful prospect of servile insurrection. At 
any rate, no one can know whether it will or not till they try. Ireland 
Would have been independent long ago if W'c had taken the advice of 
disinterested foreigners about it. In lb57 many writers on the Continent 
and in the United States supposed that they had proved in the most 
convincing manner that wx* never could reconquer India. Nothing that 
is worth keeping in this world can be kept without an elTort ; and it is 
premature to say that fighting is of no u.>,e till it has been fairly tried. 
We have a fair right to dwell on ail the difficulties and horrors of the 
tusk; but in common justice it must be admitted that the North are 
fighting in a good cause and for a high stake. 

Though it would be hard to deny that some injustice has been 
done to the Northerners by thi‘ tone of the most influential of our 
newspapers, nothing can be more false in substance or rude in 
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manner than the imputations thrown by the Americans on the policy 
of the English government. There is something so puerile in the 
notion that the recognition of the belligerent rights of the Southerners 
involves an approval of their proceedings, that it is difficult to argue 
seriously against it. Unless the Northerners mean to execute their prisoners 
ns murderers and traitors, they must treat them as belligerents. That is, 
they must recognize the very rights which thf*y blame us for recognizing. 
No doubt their real grievance is that their vanity 1ms been wounded by tlie 
niannei in wliich their performance.s have been criticized b}’^ f'nglish wriieis 
The jireccding observations are intended to shoiv how far tiny have a 
just cause of complaint, but it is'highly ])robable that the lact that W(' 
linve not taken their demonsi rations in quite tlie same heroic vein as 
tlial in which they are made has liad as mucdi to do with their ill-temji'T 
and liad manners, as the misconeej>hoii as to the true state of the case, 
which certainly has pervaded much o<' oni cuiTonl literature. For this 
cause of ofreiice no apology and no legnt is due. One of the principal 
services which one nation can render to .mother, especially where their 
language and literature are identical, is that oT letting them know when 
they arc exposing themselves. In Amciica, both politics and periodical 
literature liave tiillen, to a great extent, into the hands of an ill-educatcd 
class I'hc excessive vulgarity of a gieat pint oi what they say and 
write gives far too low a notion oi the stiong points of the Amciican 
character, and has a fatal tendency to make thdr i»olicy as unwortliy 
a rcpTcsentative of the real powers <'f their minds as their literature 
unquestionably is. It is very desiralde that every reasonable opjiortunity 
.should be taken of showing the noisy and ill-bred pi>ople who haie 
constituted themselves the representatives oi the c»piuions and reelnig.s oi 
the United States, that we rale them exactly at wliat they arc worth, and 
that their brag and fustian have just as much and just as little effi et 
upon us as the raw-head-and-bloody -bones swagger Mhich were the pre- 
cursoi.s of the famous battle of the cabbage-gaiden in 1848. 'The pro- 
posal tliat the North and youth should forget tlieir diiTeiencc. in a joint 
piratical attack upon Canada and Cuba, is worthy only of the infamous 
source from which it proceeds. Those who make it cnight to recollect 
that something more than ncwspapei- articles will be wanted to conqiiei 
a British colony. Hard words seem at present to be more in their line 
than broken bones, and they are much less to the purpose. 
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It irt a long stride from Aristophanes to the young men who write the 
satii'iciil drumatie pieces of llie present day — and yet but one step. It 
uijglil he a siiJe thing to say that (hat one step is fiom the sublime to the 
ndiculous; hut it would scarcely bo just, ^.n one important respect 
Austophanes and llic builesipio wiitersof the present day an', like CEcsar 
and Poinpey in the chtimaliou ol tlie learned negro, very much alike, 
('sjieeudly Arlstojihanes. Aristoplinuea, who was certainly the father of 
(lie huilesque, clanned to have a moral inirpose in his buffoonery ; Imt 
any one who reads over his Ftofja or Clouds must inevitably arri\e at the 
conclusion of the candid German ciitu*, IMuellor — tliat in every word he 
wrote, and ovciy piece of ‘‘business” be set down, the Greek author had 
i1 ehielly in vicav to make his audience laugh. George the Third may have 
been excused for regarding Wiikes as a Wilkesite; but no one knew, or 
oiighl to have knoivn, bettor than AristophancN, that Socrates was not a 
■ ophist. The buileh(|uc wiitcTK of our day crack jokes upon Alderman 
Carden and Mr. 'I'ujtper, not with any ho])!', or design, ol making the one a 
juster magistrate, oi the other a belter poet, but simply to got a laugh for 
the actor.s and ilir thcmselveH. That Aristophanes had often no other aim is 
abundantly jirovcd in every scene of the Fiogs and the Clouds. In the 
lormer, ho claimed to Inn'c a \ery high purpose — nothing less than the 
1 din 111 ot tlio Greek drama, Avliich, though then only in its infancy, was 
•said to be in a slate of decline. We, m these days, deplore the decline of 
tlie drama when the stage is more than iwo thousand years old. Aristo- 
phiuies lamented its decline when it was yet nHsocialed with wine lees and 
a eait AVo talk fondly and regretfully of the good old days of Kemble 
and Kean. Aristopliuncs and Ids fellows talked of the good old times 
ol Aihchylus and Euiipides. No doubt the critics in Euripides’ day 
sigbcd lor tho past glories of the age of Thespis. But let ns see how 
Aiistophancs set about reforming tlie Greek drama by means of his 
burlesques. In the Frogs, which is especially devoted to that object, wo 
find Bacchus lamenting the decline of the tiagic art. He has a great 
longing lor Euripides, and determines to visit the infernal world and bring 
that much-regretted poet back to earth. He sets out in company with 
his servant, Xanthias, crosses the Acherusian lake in Charon’s boat, 
serenaded on his way hy a chorus of frogs, and arrives in the Shades. 
Here he finds .fflschylus and Euripides, and proposes that they should 
give him a taste of their quality. Pluto takes the chair, and the two poets 
stand opposite to each other and deliver the most pompous specimens of 
their poetical powers. They sing, they declaim, and each tries to outdo 
the other in fine words and pondoious sentences. They are both so very 
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grand and so very heavy, that Bacchus is quite unable to decide between 
them. In this difficulty he calls for a pair of scales, and proceeds to 
weigh separate verses of each poet against each other; when, notwithstand- 
ing al^ the efforts of Euripides to produce ponderous lines, those of jEschyhis 
always make those of his rival kick the beam. Bacchus, in the mean- 
time, has become a convert to the merits of .ffischylus, though he had 
sworn to Euripides to take him back with him to the upper world. So, 
dismissing Euripides with a parody of one of his own verses in the 
Htppohjtus^ Bacchus returns to the living w'orkl with TEschylus. The 
whole idea of this burlesque is undoubtedly well conceived, and Greek 
scholars can tell with what admirable felicity Aristophanes imitates the 
peculiarities of style of TEschylus and Euripides in the speeches he puts 
into their mouths ; but they must, at the same time, confess that there is 
more of fun and banter about the Avliolc proceeding than earnest purpose. 
You are made to laugh at tlie two poets ; and we can well imagine how 
some actor of the time, by a ptnnpous air and manner in representing 
iEachylus, may have produced sliouts of laughter at that poet’s expense. 
A parallel scene to that in the inf(‘i‘nal regions is often witnessed in actual 
life in the Slave States of America. Two niggeis will sit opposite to each 
other and talk, one against the other, lor hours at a stretch, each trying to 
outdo his opponent in long words and fine-sounding sentences. Aristo- 
phanes ]ust puts the two great Greek tragic jioets in this ridiculous position. 
The ignorant who witnessed this burlesque of the Frogs must have come 
away with the notion, not that iEschylus and Euripides were very fine 
and impressive poets, but that they were two pompous and ridiculous old 
fogies. After that aflhir ol the scales, one is sadly inclined to question 
Aristophanes’ respect for these two poels. 

There is a double purpose in the Frogs — to reform dramatic compo- 
sition, and also to reform the jiractices of the stage. In this latter task 
Aristophanes shows, even more uumustakeahly than in the former, that 
his chief aim is to raise a laugh. The Greek dramatic aiitluis of the 
time had been in the habit of resorting to certain expedients i a gross 
and filthy character, in order to smstain the flagging interest of their plays. 
When Bacchus and Xantliias come on in the Fivgs^ a colloquy ensues as to 
the value of these expedients, and the propriety of using them. Xanthias 
is desirous to indulge in the usual “ gag.s” to make the audience laugh ; 
but Bacchus, w'ho is anxious to refoini the stage, protests against them. 
“ Let us have no more of this sort of thing,” he says, “ it is filthy and 
gross, and altogether unworthy of the dramatic art.” Aristophanes, 
however, takes good care that his two characters shall talk sufficiently 
about these gross practices, and he raises as much laughter by talking 
about them, as though he had embodied them in the dialogue and action 
of his play, and adopted them a.s his own. In the scene where Hercules 
pops his head out at the door and frightens Bacchus, the author forgets 
his high moral purpose altogether, and makes Bacchus do the very 
things which the Frogs was written to reprobate and put down. So 
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in the Bahyloniana and Acharnians, where ho ailacka the demagogue 
Cleon, and in the Clouds^ wliere he attacks Socrates, he is obviously 
bent upon nothing feo much as the amusement of his audience at the 
expense of two well-known public characters. The Greek scholar, how- 
ever, will judge Aristophanes by another standard. Ills mastery over 
the Attic dialect was coin])Jeto, and it was all the more striking when 
placed in contrast with the rude Gu'ck pronunciation and the broken 
Greek of foreigners. Perhap.s no writer of any age combined so much 
exuberant wit, broad humour, playful lancy, and (wiginality of invention, 
as Aiistophaiics. He also stands alone in liis power of twisting language 
into new and grotesque foims. His droll imitations of animal sounds, 
and his eccentric verses formed of the grunts of pigs and the croaking of 
frogs, arc quite in the spirit of our modern punning. Still it is not 
easy to legard him as a reformer and a regenerator of public morals, even 
though St. Chrysostom was wont to keep his plays under his pillow. 
Plutaicli adiniied neither his puns nor his purpose. That high authority 
was evidently of Dr. Johnson’s opinion with respect to a punster. He 
regards Aristophanes’ antitheses and plays upon words as an outrage 
upon the language, and adds, that the “ audiences which admired such 
a poet must have been morally and intellectually depraved.” Critics 
say the same thing of the audiences which admire the burlesques of the 
present day, but possibly with less justification. 

The stage method adoi)tcd by the burlesque writers of our time is 
strikingly similar to that followed by Aristophanes. Scenes of dialogue 
aud scenic display are alternated in both. In the modern burlesque, the 
front scenes are enlivened by broad comic ducts and nigger dances. 
Then the “flats” aie drawn off, and wc have an eluboiate “set” — a 
castle, a mountain pass, or a picturesque sca-shore, Avhere the ballet 
takes the place of the Gi'cek chorus. Thus, in the Frogs, wo have a 
ii ont scene of broad comic business between Bacchus and Xanthias, and 
then a grand full stage “set” of the Aihcrusian lake, with Charon 
corning alongside in his boat. Lastly, we Iiave what the modern playbill 
calls a “ grand transformation scene,” in the infernal regions, where blue- 
fiie would have come in very appropriately, had it been then invented. 
Although the Greeks, probably, did not use scenes, but dropped the 
curtain between llie divisions of their plays, yet some of the burlesques 
of Aristophanes will be found to be well adajited to the modern method. 
Substituting an ossthetical critic for Bacchus, and Shakspeare and Ben 
Jonson, or Samuel Johnson and John Drydeii, for .dischylus and Euripides, 
very good fun might be got out of a vcisicn, of the Frogs at the Olympic 
or the Strand. It might b(* a question, however, if the gods would under- 
stand it. Still, if the acsthetical critic liad a comic servant, and said and 
did such things as Bacchus says and docs, he could uot fail to make them 
laugh. 

We have said that it is but one step from Aristophanes to the bm*- 
Icsque writers of the present time. That is, as near as possible, the truth. 
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The Romans had no burlesque drama, in the Aristophanic sense. Their 
most extravagant comedies never dealt with real personages ; but aimed 
at representing life and manners, and teaching morals by means of a 
dramatic fable, which was exemplary, and not didactic. They were 
comedies of real life, in the truest sense of the word ; the puna and 
witticisms in which, though sometimes rather coarse and broad, aa in 
Plautus, never bordered upon the outrageous and the extravagant. In 
the search for specimens of burlesque dramatic literature of the kind we 
are now considering, we may hop almost from Aristophanes to Gay, 
from the jEolosicon to the Beggar*s Opera. As Aristophanes claimed, in 
the Frogs, to have the purpose of ridiculing the bad tragedies of the time, 
so Gay professed, in his Beggar's Opera, to declare war against the Italian 
opera, which, at that time, was asserting its sway over the public taste, 
to the serious damage of the legitimate drama. Witnessing the Beggar's 
Opera, as it is performed in our day, we can readily understand its 
great popularity on its fii-st production. Its songs are enough to account 
lor that. But it is certainly not easy to understand how it came to be 
regardt^d as a telling and juingent burlesque upon Italian opera. It 
does not turn the lyugh against opera, in the shape it now assumes. When 
Macheath sings song after song to Polly, with a few unmeaning words of 
prose “ dialogue” between, we have no suspicion that he is ridiculing the 
absurd formula of the Italian opera. The actor does nothing to indicate 
anything of the kind. He is solely intent on singing his songs well, anti 
we are solely intent on hearing them sung. Instead of being a burlestjm* 
upon opera, it is an opera itself, recommended only in that it possesses the 
one ciijoyablc element of an opera — ^good music. 'I'liis is only another 
proof that the burlesque writer can never trust to his satire and hi'^ 
purpo.se,” to make his piece “ go ” with the public. Aristophanes intro- 
duced tlie grtJbs jokes, which he condemned, to rescue his satire from 
duliiesh ; and Gay adopted sprightly airs, lor the same purpose. Walker, 
who lirsl played Macheath, was a better actor than he was a sieger; and 
it is probable that, to this circumstance, the Beggar's Opera ow its great 
reputation as a burlesque. Walker imitated the manner of the Italian 
actors to perfection, and caused roars of lauglilcr by gestures and hy 
mimicry oi operatic aclion, which aio now all ogcl her lost sight of. Had 
Qum, lor whom the jiait was originally intended, played Macheath, the 
burlesque of the piece would, probably, never have been brought oul ; 
and the Beggar's Opera would have been originally what it i.s now — 
umply a jileasing Imiletta. The most opposite opinions were expressed 
With ri'gard to the pieee at the time. Swift said, “It placed all kinds ol 
Mce ill the strongesi and most odious light."’ Another critic asserted that, 
“ after an e\]nbiiiou of the Beggar's Opera, the gains of robbers were 
multiplied.” Dr. Johnson declares both these decisions to be exaggerated, 
and hits the real ti nth — a truth which apidica to the burlesque drama 
universally. “The ]d.iy,” he .says, “w^u.s written only to divert, without 
any moial purpose, and is therefore not likely to do good; nor can it be 
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conceived, without more speculation than life requires and admits, to be 
productive of much evil. Highwaymen and housebreakers seldom fre- 
quent the playhouse, or mingle in elegant diversions ; nor is it possible 
for any one to imagine that he may rob in safety, because he sees 
Macheath reprieved upon the stage.” The doctor’s first remark was 
liteially true. The piece was Avntten solely to divert. Gay aimed at a 
“purpose” in his original design, and when he had carried it out, Colley 
Cibber rejected the piece. Gay’s friends, Swift and Spence, did not think 
the piece would succeed, though the Duke of Argyle (with a preternatural 
perception of jokes for a Scotchman) swore tlmt it would. It was not 
until Guy subdued his “purpose,” and put in some extra ballads, that 
Rich accepted the piece ; and then, in this shape, it made “ Gay rich and 
Rich gay," as the jokers said at the time. 

Having hopped from Aristojihancs to Gay, we niay now skip from 
Gay to Sheridan without ovci leaping any remarkable example of the 
l)urlcsquc drama. The Crific Im possibly the smartest burlesque ever 
written ; and yet its purpcisc is a .hIiuIIow pretence. Like the Beggar's 
Opera j the Critic Avas Avritlen to amuse, and it fulfils no other object. 
It cannot be said to be a satire upon the critics of the period, since the 
romaiks of Dangle and Sneer, during the rehearsal of the tragedy, are 
pointedly framed Avith the vicAv of calling forth a smart response from 
Puff, and are not in any Avay examples iif tln‘ thcatiical criticism of the 
time. Sheridan arranges everything to give occasion for an exhibition of 
his own smartness. Tie spreads the stage with crackers, as it were, and 
cares not who steps iii)On them and .‘•ets them banging for the amusement 
of the audience. Thus the trn^-edy opens Avith two sentinels asleep, to 
give occasion for a joke when they awake : — 

Dang. Ilcy ! Ailiy, I tliought tlic'c li:ul been .'I'-lcop ? 

Puff. Onb n jirctciuT; thcicV the !vit of n ihov v/erv si)ies of Lord Bm-leigh’s. 

Sneer. But ibii’t it odd they Avcrc iiCAvr taken notice of, not oven by the com- 
mander-in-clncl ? 

Puff'. () Lud, fcir ! if people >\lio want to Iibtcn, or overhear, were not always 
connived at in a tragedy, there would be no caiiying on any plot in the world. 

Dang. That’b ccitain. 

Here a laugh is raised at the artificiality of the stage; but the satire 
suggests no remedy. Both speakers are satisfied that these things must 
be so in a tragedy. In CA^cry instance Avbere the satire is directed against 
the practices of the stage, tlu' remaiks, though highly diverting, are simply 
truisms. Thus, Avlien Leicester asks the knights if they are all resolved 
to conquer or bo free, and they answer, “All,” Dangle chimes in, “ A^m. 
can. egad.” To Avhich Puif replies, “ Oh, yes ! where they do agree on 
the singe, thinr uuaiiimiiy is Avondcrful.” This reinaik never fails to 
piochicc a hearty laugh; and yet it Avould bo difficult to say what we 
laugh at. The dramatic art inexorably demands that Avhere unanimity 
is to he expressed it should be expressed as briefly irnd unanimously 
possible. If we laugh at anything here, it is at the fixed and unalterable 
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canons of the dramatic art, which the peculiar turn of Sneer’s remark 
places in a ridiculous light. It is hard to discover at what particular 
lolly or vice the Critic is aimed. All the characters are satirists by turns; 
Puff pokes his fun at the drama ; and Sneer and Dangle poke their fun 
at Puff, only to encounter a sharper retort. All are so confoundedly 
witty, that you cannot tell 'svliich are the butts and which the sharp- 
shooters. Nothing is more apparent in the dialogue of tlic tragedy than 
the desire of the author to show off his own cleverness. Some passages 
which are intended as burlesques of fine writing are as near as possible 
the real thing. Thus, England’s fate at the approach of the Armada — 

“ Like a clipp’d guioea, ticmbles in the scale.” 

The guinea is certainly a vulgar image, but the thought is a happy one. 
The w'hole of the passage in winch this occurs contains no hint of the 
ridiculous until we come to the *' trembling guinea,” and that but very 
.slightly turns the scale to the side of absurdity. When Sheridan tried fine 
writing in earnest he was not so successful. His own Pizarro was a 
greater burle.sque than Mr. Puff’s Spanish Armada. Pizarro, in its 
highest flights, is “ downright booth at a fair.” 

Travelling downwards from Sheridan’s, time, wc meet with no notable 
example of a burlesque in dramatic form until we come to Bomhastes 
Fnrioso, first produced about the year 1809. We have never been able 
to discover that the author of this pi eduction had any special moral, 
political, literary, or other purpose *’ whatever. At any rate, he claims 
none for himself; and we do not know that any one has made the claim 
for him. Bomba.st in general would heem to be the mark at which the 
arrows are let fly ; but the incidents of the piece are so extravagant and 
capricious, that we are teinided to believe the autlior sat down to write 
without having any fixed idea what he was going to make it. A king 
and a general making love to a cook-maid in a kitchen presents but a very 
vulgai and commonplace antithesis, and would be altogether offensive, 
but for the mock chivalry which is sustained in the demeanour and 
language of the king and the general. The conduct of these two 
characters accords with a kind of harmless lunacy which is natural in so 
far as it exists in nature. Two lunatics of this class might extemporize 
the challenge and duel scene in their ward at Bedlam, and the random 
performance would be very funny. We are, therefore, inclined to regard 
Bomhastes Furioso as a “ lunc.” Still, the piece is characterized by many 
merits. Its thorough-paced cxtiavagance is not the least of them. The 
peculiar diction, too, is singularly well suited to burlesque. Wit, there 
is little or none ; but its place is more than supplied by humorous 
expression and absurd similitudes. 

The entrance of Bombastes, followed by his army, consisting' of one 
drummer, one fifer, and two soldiers of unequal stature, is in the true 
spirit of burlesque. In the whole range of builesque-dramatic literature, 
there i.s. perhaps, no single passage which produces so much effect 
as Bombastes’ address to his army. Yet it consists of only three lines— 
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Bombas, (confidentially). Meet me this cv’iiiiig nt the Barley-Mow; 

I’ll bring your pay — you see I’m busy now. 

(In a loud, commanding tone) Begone, bravo army, and don’t 
kick up a row ! 

Nor could anything be more ludicrous than the entrance of Bombastes in 
the wood, intent on suicide, preceded by a fifer playing “ Michael Wiggins 

Bombai. Gentle musicjan, let thy dulcet strain 

Proceed — i)lay “ Michael Wiggins ” o’er again. 

Music’s the food ol love — give o’er, give o’er, 

For I must batten on that food no more. 

Who has not enjoyed the whimsical idea of challenging the whole human 
race by hanging a pair of jack lioots on a tree, and writing on them— 

Who dares this ]>Hir of boots displace, 

Must meet Bombastes face to face. 

In Bomhastes Fiirioso, we have burlesque clothed in its proper dress, 
not in the toga of a didactic jihilcisopher, but in the spangled frippery of a 
mummer. For the first time* it discard-s “ purpose,” and speaks in its own 
jiroper language — doggrel rhyme. 

Mr. Planche was the pioneer of the new school, and his sole pui-pose 
wa.s to divert holiday audicnct's (chiefly compo.sed of boys and girls home 
for the Christmas and Easter vacatums) with appropriate dramatic ver- 
hions of pretty lairy tales, llis compositions were rather extravaganzas 
than burlesques, and depended for their success more upon the romantic 
interest of the story and the wit of the dialogue than upon their satire. 
Mr. Planch^ may claim the merit — il meiit it be — of having first intro- 
duced the pun into these compositions : and it must be allowed that he 
punned with discretion ; which i.s certainly more than wc can say of his 
younger successors in the cruft of jokc-inaking. When Mr. Planche was 
at the height of his fame as a builesque writer, these pieces were brought 
out only at holiday time; in some cases as a sub.stitute for the panto- 
mime, which, in certain quarters, was beginning to be voted low and 
vulgar. It sufiiced then to tell the dramatic story in sju-ightly rhymes, 
slightly siirinklcd wnth puns and allusions to the events of the day. 
Ballet, glittering fairy scenery, parodies set to jiopular airs and red and 
blue fire, did the rest. The satire contained in these jiieces was of a very 
harmless kind, and rarely aimed at any game higher than the Thames 
'J'unnel or the Lend Mayoi’s show. Of late years, however, pieces of this 
class have as.serted a much more extended sway. They are now played 
in season and out of season, and at one, if not two theatres they hold the 
stage all the year round, and constitute the chief attraction. The young 
school of burlesque writers follow a method peculiarly their own, though, 
of course, they arc largely indebted to the traditions of their immediate 
predecessors. The chief elements which enter into the composition of 
these pieces are, pretty scenery, negro melodies, “ break-down ” dances, 
and outrageous puns. It is also a necessary condition to their success, 
that one or more saucy actrcbses with good legs should be employed in their 
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pciformance. The music and the scenery go for much, the puns go for int.re, 
but the comic dance goes for most of all. The literature which enters into 
the composition of the more successful pieces of this description is not by 
any means to be despised as an intellectual eflort. The young men who 
can so industriously torture the English language into such strange and 
startling meanings, through a thousand linet. of rhyme, evidently possess 
an amount of talent and application which, if propeily directed, might be 
of real service to letters ; or, if not to letters, to some industrial pursuit. 
l\)m Hood, who was considered the prince of punsters, in his day, could 
have had no conception of the height to which punning has attaint'd 
(or, perhaps, we ought to say the depth to which it has fallen) m our 
time. A pun a day would, perhaps, have been the extent of the indul- 
gence which Hood would have allowed himself; but these burlesque 
writers fire them olF in volleys, and glory in startling the English language 
from its propriety. As regards punning, the whole tribe of jokers follow 
exactly the same method, as may be seen by reference to the burlesques 
of the present season. Hear how Mr. William Brough, iu his burlesque 
of Endymwhj clatters his pans : — 

Pan. Oh I long-carM but ehort-sighled fauns, desist; 

To the great Pan, yc httlc piteheis, li‘'t , 

Pan kuoAvs n thing or two. In point of fact, 

He’s a deep Pan, and anything hut cracked ; 

A perfect oracle Pan deems himself ; ho 
Is xsarthcnwansh ; so, of couisc, is deify (Dc); 'w). 

Trust thou to Pan your troubles to remove — 

A w'anning-Pan he'll to youi courage prove , 

A prophet, he foresees the ills you fear ; 

So for them all you have your Pan a seer (i»anaccii). 

Here every thought is designed as a peg whereon to liaiig a pun. TJk 
author would seem to have been fciirful of having nothing but liib ] iri- 
ning for his pains in two instances, where he finds it necessary to ni'd 
explanatory notes. Now see with whut labour Mr. Byron, in In" 
Cinderella, carries coals to the joke mai’ket : — 

Cind. Cinders and coals I am accustunicd to, 

They bccm to me to tinge all ilimgs 1 view. 

Prince. The fact I can’t bay caubCb inu saipinc, 

I'or Kohl 18 frequently iii ladicb’ t^rcs 
Cind, At morn, when rending, as the fire uji buiiio, 

The piintcr'fj blojis to 8crai-coa/-M7iA turns ; 

1 niiglit as Avcll lead Coke. 

Pi nice. Quite right you are. 

He’s very useful reading at the bar. 

Who is your favourite poet? Jlobbs f 
Cind. Not qni:e ; 

No ; I think Co/sridgo is my favourite ; 

Ilis melan-coal/y suits my situation ; 

My dinner always is a could coaWation. 

Smoke pictures all thing'* bccm, whate'er may bo 'em, 

A cyclorama, tlu'oagh the G-a / 1 bte *cm. 
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Prince. Is there no wny from out a path so black? 

Cind. Tlicie’b no way out ; my lilc’s a cul Jo sac 

Of course, authors wlio have so little respect for the legitimate meaning 
of English words cannot be expected to pay regard to the rules of Engbsh 
grammar ; nor is it to be imagined that their course of solid reading has 
been such as to enable them to know that Hobbes was not particularly 
distinguished for his poetry. But all this is included in the broad, 
general licence which these poets take out. In another piece, Bluebeard 
from a New Point of lluv , — the puns you see even extend to the playbill 
and the title-page of the production — the same author takes occasion, on 
the same principle, to pun until all is blue. Fatima calls Abomilic^uc a 
“ blue bore.” 

Ahom. Everything takes that colour in my eyes; 

This, ’stead of being fash’nablcst of flics, 

And red, when I look at it, in two twos, 

Changes its form and colour — it’s a blouse. 

’Stead of yellow covering, my foot 
Seems, in my eyes, clad in a i?/uchcr boot. 

Every hotel I may put up at, boasts 

The selfsame sign — of course, it’s the JB/ue-Fosls. 

Whene’er a portrait-painter I employ, 

He makes mo look like Gainsborough’s Blue Boy. 

My palanquin, the one 1 bought ior you, 

Becomes an omnibus, the Boyul Blue, 

Ladies bccm blue-stockings and bloomers through it ; 

Each song I hear appears composed bj Blewitt; 

In my siesta, every afternoon, 

I dream I’m in the air in a big b*loon. 

This is simply a long punning cxecisc, of a sustained effort to the jinging 
of words of similar sound, but wholly destitute of similarity of sense. 
There is not that startling conjunction of similar dissimilarities which con- 
stitutes tlie true pun. It cannot be said that there is any wit in making 
Bluebeard see everything blue, because Ins beard is blue. If he had 
been remarkable for liis blue eyes, there might have been some point in it. 

Sydney Smith, who was as little accustomed to oimd his jokes upon a 
just (‘stiinatc of things as any of the burlesque writers, once said that it 
lequired a surgical operatiou to get a joke into the head of a Scotchman. 
Yet plain Janies Hogg has given us a better specimen of a pun than any of 
these professional English wits. Some one at table mentioned that it was 
reported Dr. Parr had married a woman beneath him in station. “ Ay, 
ay,” said Hogg, “ she is, nae doot, below Parr.” Here is a pun perfect 
in rdl its parts, preserving at once exactness of sound and sense, and 
giving at the same time a humorous colouring to a commonplace fact. 
The above specimens, however, are the best in the pieces before us. 
The majority of the puns are of the most audacious kind, many of them 
suggestive of a joker in the last stage of drivelling senility. 

This excessive and bad punning upon words merely is a poor substi- 
tute for true wit and humour. Half of the puns are lost upon tlie audience 
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owing to their obscurity and the rapidity with which they follow upon 
each other’s heels. And even when they ai'c “ taken,” the delight they 
give is simply of the kind which is affoidcd by a Chinese puzzle : they 
are ingenious, and that is .all. Punning upon words merely is not a 
difficult thing, if you could only condescend to give your mind to it. The 
art might be taught in six easy lessons, as Mr. Smart teaches writing, and 
as other prolcssors teach crochet and Bcrlin-wool work. We can quite 
imagine how any of these burlesque writers might have improved 
James the First in the ait. James was a grCcat punster; but his style 
would Lc considered piimitivo in these days. On one occasion, his 
Majesty made a punning speech, to the professors of the University of 
Edinburgh.* They had been engaged in a philosophical disputation, and 
his Majesty complimented them one after the other by name. We may 
give this as a specimen of his Maje.-.ty’s style before receiving lessons : — 

“ Mcthinks these gentlemen by their vei y names have been destined 
for the acts which they have had in hand to-day. Adam was the 
father of all, and very fitly Ad.imson had the first pait in this act. 
The defender is justly called Fairly : his thesis had some fair lies, 
and he defended them very fairly and with many fair lies given to his 
oppugners. And why should not Mr Lands be tiie first to enter the lands? 
but now T clearly see that all lands are not ban*cn, for certainly he hath 
shown a fertile wit. Mr. Young Ls very old m Aristotle, hir. Reed need 
not be red (obi) with blushing for his actions this day. Mr. King dis- 
puted very kingly and of a kingly purpose anent the roy.ft supremacy of 
rea.son over anger and all passions.” 

After six lcs.sons his Majesty would have come out in the following 
flowing style: — 

“ Adam having been the fust man, it is only natural that Adaimon 
should talk /wsfian. We are in hopes, however, that Adamson will 
^^ecntually Cain (explanatory note: gam') experience, and be Aid to do 
better ; for it is fit and proper that Adamson should be the first niau in 
leaining, ivgarden him in connection with AV/ey/burgh. Mr Toiirig it- 
youngri) after knowledge, and we fear is in some danger, through studying 
Aristotle too much, of coming to be 'uny before lie is much older. Wo 
were afraid that Mr. Reed w'ould have been recZuced for an aiguiueni , 
but we perceive he is 7*ct/ivivus, and has redeemed his character tioin 
being rediculoiis. Verily, Mr. Fairly” — but enough; this would h:n<- 
becn quite sufficient for the punning prccejitor to frame and glaze and ]’ni 
in his window as a testimony to his skill in teaching the whole art of iiim- 
making. It is on record, that King James prepared himself for liis jokoa 
by a course of study and stimulants, and did not venture to fire them 
off until after the sixth bottle. If such simple exercises required so 
much stimulation, what must be the process which the punste/a of oui 
day find it necessary to rt oor to ? The Turkish bath is said to biii'S 
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out a vast amount of latent and unsuspected filth from the skin. Is there 
any similar process for acting upon the brain ? 

Satire is a weapon which has been used with good effect by skilful 
hands in books and in speeches, both in ancient and modem times ; but 
we cannot discover that it has done any great or signal execution when 
wielded by the burlesque writer on the stage. Aristophanes certainly did 
not revive the palmy days of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. It is 
true it has been asserted that he did ; but will any one please to mention 
the successors of these three groat masters who nre worthy to be named 
in the same category? It might bo easier to 'specify the harm than to 
estimate the good which flowed from the comedies of Aristophanes. Not 
only the Greek drama, but Greece itself, dated its decline from those days. 
And, besides, it is not at all certain that when Aristophanes exhibited 
Socrates suspended in a basket, spouting incomprehensible docttinc — 
incomprehensible at that time — he did not sow the seeds of the hemlock 
to which tlic greatest of all the Greeks was condemned. It is true that 
Socrates was not sentenced until nearly twenty years afterwards; but 
Aristophanes was one of the first to throw mud at him, and it was only 
tlirough the persistency with which his detractors fidlowed the dramatist’s 
exam j lie that some of the mud eventually stuck. The Athenians knew 
and felt, when it was too late, that the most virtuous man of their ago 
had been sacrificed to an idle and reckless clamour. Here then, to begin 
with, is a suspicion of murder attachmg to burlesque. In the present 
day, the only murder of which it can be found guilty is the murder of the 
English language. 

If Dr. Johnson were alive to pronounce sentence, we know what would 
become oi tlie burlesque writers : they would swing every man Jack — or 
shall we say Joe ? — of them. It is to be laid to their charge that they 
luive familiarized the educated public with the use of slang. Slang words 
and phrases are now of frequent occurrence in our literature. Wc meet 
with them not alone in a low class of publications, but in the leading 
articles of newspajicrs, in the orations of senators, and even in books of a 
solid and standaid character. If these burlesques havo done us this 
amount of harm, and have done us no other good than to excite the 
“ loud laugh ” indiscriminately ut the expense of things worthy and 
unworthy, what shall we say of them? May wc not sigh for those jialmy 
daj’^s ol‘ the drama which are past and gone ? 

Never tlielcHs, we can have no sympathy with tliose who complain that 
these burlesques have elboAved the legitimate drama off the stage. The 
true Ic'gitimacy of the drama may well be questioned, when it cannot 
maintain its claims against this bastard jirctender. We have seen (on 
rare occasions) that good sterling plays Avill always draw the public ; and 
if, in default of these, the public prefer comparatively harmless puns and 
parodies to the pollution of translations from the French, perhaps it may 
be allowed that, of the two evils, they choose the least. 
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When thou, sleepest, lulled in night, 

Art thou lost in vacancy ? 

Does no silent inward light. 

Softly hrcakiiig, fall on thee? 

Does no dream on quiet wing 
Float a moment mdd that ray. 

Touch some aiisviren'ing mental string, 
"Wake a note and pass away 7 

When thou watchest, as the hours 
Mute and blind are speeding on. 

O’er that raylt'ss j>ath, where lowers 
Muffled midnight, black and lone ; 
Comes there nothing hovering near. 
Thought or hall* reality, 

'W*hispcriiig maxwels in thine car. 

Every word a mystery. 

Chanting low an ancient lay. 

Every plaintive note a spell. 

Clearing memory’s clouds away. 

Showing scenes thy heart loves well 7 
Songs forgot, in cliilUhood sung. 

Airs in youth beloved and known, 
Wlii-.pered by that airy tongue, 

Once again aie made thine own. 


13e it dream in haunted sleep, 

Ee it thouglit in vigil lone. 

Drink’s! thou not a rapture deep 
From the reeling, ’tis thine own 7 
All thine own ; lliou need’st not tell 
Wliat bright form thy slumber blest 
All thine own ; remember well 

Isiglit and shade were round thy rest. 
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Nothing looked upon thy bod, 

Save the lonely watch-light’a gleam ; 

Not a whisper, not a tread 

Scared thy spirit’s glorious dream. 

Sometimes, when the midnight gale 
Breathed a moan and then was still, 

Seemed the s]>eU o( thought to fail, 

Checked by tuie ecstatic thrill ; 

Felt as all external tilings, 

Bobed in moonlight, smote thine eye; 

Then thy spirit’s waiting wings 

Quivered, tremlih d, spread to ily ; 

Then ih’ aspirer wildly swelling 
Looked, where mid transcendency 

Star to star was mutely telling 

Heaven’s resolve and late’e* decree. 

Oh ! it longed for holier fire 

Than tins spark in eaj’thly shrine; 

Oh! it soared, and higher, higher, 

Sought to reach a homo divine. 

Hopeless quest I soon iveak and weary 
Flagged tlie pinion, diooped the plume, 

And again in sadness drcaiy 

Came the batlied wanderer home. 

And again it turned for sootliing 
To ill’ unfinibhed, biokcn dream; 

Wliile, the ruffled current smoothing, 

Thought rolled on her startled stream. 

I have felt this cherished feeling. 

Sweet and known to none but me ; 

Still I felt it nightly healing 
Eacli dark day’s despondency. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTfi. 
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3Jke of ^raicn, Jimfs, and |loWns«it. 

BY ONE OF TUE FIKM. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Preface. 

It will be observed by the literary and commercial world that, in this 
transaction, the name of the really responsible party docs not show on the 
title-page. I — George Robinson — am that party. When our Mr. Jones 
objected to the publication of thesi* memoirs unh'ss they a]»pcared as 
coming from the firm itself, 1 at once gave way. I had no wisli to ollend 
the firm, and, peihaps, encounter a lawsuit for the empty honour of seeing 
my name advertised as that of an author. We talked the matter over 
with our Mr. Brown, who, however, was at that time in aflliction, and 
not able to ofier much that was available. One thing lie did say : 
“ As we are partners,” said Mr. Brown, “ let’s be partners to the end.” 
“Well,” said 1, “if you say so, Mr. Brown, so it shall be.” 1 never 
supposed that Mr. Blown would set the Thames on fire, and soon learnt 
tlial he was not the man to amass a fortune by Britisli commerce, lie 
was not made for the guild of Merchant Princes. But he was the 
senior member of our firm, and 1 always respected the old-fasJiioned 
doctrine of capital in the person of our Mr. Brown. 

When Mr. Brown said, “Li't’s be partners to tlic end. It won’t 
be for long, Mr. Jiobinson,” 1 never said another word. “ No,” said I, 
“ Mr. Brown ; you’re not what you was — and you’re down a peg ; I’m not 
the man to take advantage and go against your last wishes. Whether loi 
long or whether for short we’ll pull through in the same boat to the end. 
It shall be put on the title-page — ‘ By One of the Firm.’ ” God bless 
you, Mr. Robinson,” said he ; “ God bless you.” 

And then Mr. Jones started anoUier objection. The reader will soon 
realize that anything 1 do is sure to be wrong with Mr. Jones. It wouldn’t 
be him else. He next declares that I can’t write English, and that 
the book must be corrected, and put out by an editor? Now, when 
I inform the discerning British Public that every advertisement that has 
been posted by Brown, Jones, and Robinson, during the last three years 
lias come from my own unaided pen, I think few will doubt rny capacity 
to write the “Memoirs of Brown, Jones, and Robinson,” witJiout any 
editor whatsoever. 

On this head I was determined to be firm. What ! after preparing, 
and correcting, and pubhshing such thousands of advertisements in prose 
and verse and in every form of wliich the language is susceptible, to be 
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told that I couldn’t write English ! It was Jones all over. If there ia a 
party envious of the genius of another party In this sublunary world that 
party is our Mr. Jones. 

But I Avas again soRened by a touching appeal from our senior 
partner. Mr. Brown, though prosaic enough in his general ideas, w^as 
still sometimes given to the Muses; and now, Avitli a melancholy and 
tender cadence, he cpioted the following lines: — 

“ Lot dogs delight,” said he, “ to hark and bite,” said he, 

“ For ’tis their natui o to— 

But ’tis a Bhanioful sight to see A^hcn pai^ncis of one fiim like no 
Full out, and elude, and fight ! ” 

So I gave in again. 

It Avas then arranged that one of Siiuth and Elder’s young men should 
look tlirough the manuscript, and make any fcAv alterations Avhich the 
taste of the pubbe might require. It might be that the sonorous, and, 
if I may so express myself, magniloquent phraseology in which I Avas 
accustomed to invite the attention of the nobility and gentry to our last 
importations Avas not suited for the purposes of light literature, such as 
this. “ In fiction, Mr. Robinson, your own unaided talents would doubt- 
less make you great,” said to me the editor of this Magazine ; “but if 
] may be alloAved an opinion, 1 do think that in the delicate task of com- 
posing memoirs a little assistance may perhaps be not inexpedient.” 

This was prettily worded; so what with this, and what with our 
Mr. BroAvn’s poetry, I gave Avay ; but I reserved to myself the right of an 
epistolary preface in rny OAvn name. So here it is. 

Ladii'.s and Gentlemen, — I am not a bit ashamed of my part in the 
following transaction. 1 have done AAdiat little in me lay to further British 
commerce. Britisli commerce is not noAV what it was. It is becoming 
open and free like eveiything else that is British — open to the poor man 
as well as to the rich. That bugbear Capital is a crumbling old tower, 
and is pretty nigh brought to its last ruin. Credit is the polished shaft of 
the temple on which the new AA'oild of trade will be content to lean. That, 
1 take it, is the one great doctrine of modem commerce. Credit — credit — 
credit. Get cicdit, and capital will follow. Doesn’t the word speak 
for itself? Must not credit be respectable? And is not the Avord 
“respectable” the highest term of praise which can be applied to the 
British tradesman ? 

Credit is the polished shaft of the temple. But with what are you to 
polish it ? The stone does not come from the quarry Avith its gloss on : 
man’s labour is necessary to give it tliat beauteous exterior. Then where- 
Avith shall Ave polish credit? I answer the question at once. With the 
pumicc-stone and sand-paper of advertisement. 

Different great men have promulgated the different means by lA’hich 
they have sought to subjugate the world. “ Audacity — audacity— 
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audacity,” was the lesson which one hero taught. “ Agitate— agitate— 
agitate,” was the counsel of a second. “Register — register — register,” 
of a third. But I say — Advertise, advertise, advertise ! And I say it again 
and again — ^Advertise, advertise, advertise! It is, or should be, the 
Shibboleth of British commerce. That it certainly will be so I, George 
Robinson, hcrc'by venture to prophesy, feeling that on this subject some- 
thing but little short of inspiration has touched my eager pen. 

There arc those — men of the old school, who cannot rouse themselves 
to see and read the signs of the time, men who would have been in the 
last lanks, let them have lived when they would — who object to it that 
it IS untrue, — who say that advertisements do not keep the promises 
which they make. But what says the poet, — he whom wt‘ teach our 
children to read ? What says the stern moralist to his wicked mother in tin* 
j)lay ? “ Assume a virtue if you have il not ^ ” And so say I. “ Assume 

a virtue if you have it not.” It would be a great trade virtue in a 
haberdasher to have forty tliousand pairs of best hose lying ready for sal(‘ 
m his warehouse. Let him assume that virtue if he have it not. Is not 
this the way in which we all live, and the only way in which it is possible 
to live comfortably. A gentleman gives a dinner party. Ilis lady, who 
has to work all day like a dray -horse and scold the servants besides, to 
get things into order, loses her temper. We all pr(*tty well know what 
that means. Well ; up to the moment when she has to sdiow, she is as 
bitter a piece of goods as may be. But, nevertheless, she comes down 
all smiles, although she knows that at that moment the drunken coede is 
spoiling the fish. She assumes a virtue, though she has it not ; and who 
will say she is not light ? 

Well; I say again and again to all young tradesmen — Advertise, 
advertise, advertise; — and doiit stop to think too much about capital 
It IS a bugbear. Capital is a bugbear; and it is talked about by these 
who have it, — and by some tliat have not so much of it neither, — for the 
sake of putting down competition, and keeping the market to themselves. 

There’s the same game going on all the world over; and it’s Iht 
natural game for mankind to play at. They who’s up a bit is all for 
keeping down them who is down ; and they who is down is so very soft 
through being down, that they’ve not spirit to force themselves up. Now 
1 saw that veiy early in life. There is always going on a battle between 
ai’istocracy and democracy. Aristocracy likes to keep itself to itself ; and 
democracy is just of the same opinion, only wishes to become aristocracy 
first. 

Wc of the people are not very fond of dukes; but we’d all like to be 
dukes well enough ourselves. Now there are dulces in trade as well as 
in society. Capitalists are our dukes; and as they don’t like to have 
their heels trod upon any more than the other ones, why they are always 
preaching up capital. It is their star and garter, tlieir coronet, their 
ermine, their robe of state, their cap of maintenance, their wand of office, 
their noli me tangcre. But stars and garters, caps and wands, and all 
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other noli me tnngereR, are gammon to those who can see through them. 
And capital is gammon. Capital is a very nice thing if you can get it. 
It is the desiriible result of trade. A tradesman looks to end with a 
capital. But it’s gammon to say that he can’t begin without it. You 
might as well say a man can’t marry unless he has first got a family. 
Why, he marries that he may have a family. It’s putting the cart before 
the horse. 

It’s my opinion that any man can be a duke if so be it’s bom to him. 
It requires neither wit nor industry, nc>T any pushing nor go*ahcad 
whatsoever. A man may sit still in his arin-chair, half asleep half his 
time, and only half awake the other, and bo as gfx>d a duke as need be. 
Well; it’s just the same in trade. If a man is born to a dukedom there, 
if he begins with a large capital, why, 1 ft)r one would not thank him 
to be successful. Any tool could do as much ns that He has only to 
keej) on polishing his own star and garter, and there are lots of people to 
swear that there is no one like him. 

But give me the man who can be a duke without being born to it 
Give me tlie man who can go ahead in tuide without capital ; who can 
begin the world with a quick ])air of liands, a (prick brain to govern them, 
and can end with a capital. 

Well, there you arc; a young tradesman beginning the world without 
capilal. Capital, though it’s a bugbe.ar, nevertheless it’s a virtue. 
Therefore as you haven’t got it, you mu'-t assume it. That’s credit. 
Credit I take to be thn belief of other people in a thing that doesn’t 
really exist. Wlieii you go into your friemd Smith’s house, and find 
]\Trs. S. all smiles, you give her credit for the sweetest of tempers. Your 
friend S. knows better ; bnt then you sec she’s had wit enough to obtain 
cr(‘dit. When T draw a bill at three months, and get it discounted, I do 
the same thing. That’s credit. Give me credit enough, and I don’t care 
a brass button for capital. K I could have but one wish, I would never 
ask a fairy for a second or a third. Let me have but unreserved credit, 
and I’ll beat any duke of cither aristocracy. 

To obtain credit the only certain method is to advertise. Adveitise, 
advertise, advertise. That is, assume, assume, assume. Gc on assuming 
your virtue. Tlie more you haven’t got it, the more you must assume it. 
The bitterer your own heart is about that drunken cook and that idle 
husband \\ho mil do nothing to assist you, the sweeter you must smile. 
Smile sweet enough, and all the woild will believe you. Advertise long 
enough, and credit will come. 

But there must be some nous in your advertisements; there must be 
a system, and there must be some wit iii your system. It won’t suffice 
now-a-days to stick up on a black wall a simple placard to say that 
you have forty thousand best new hose just arrived. Any wooden- 
headed fellow can do as much as that. That might have served in the 
olden times that we hear of, twenty years since; but the game to be 
successful in these days must be played in another sort of fashion. There 
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must be some finish about your advertisements, something new in your 
style, something that will startle in your manner. If a man can make 
himself a real master of tliis art, we maj say that he has learnt his trade, 
whatever that trade may be. Let him know how to advertise, and the 
rest will follow. 

It may be that I shouldn’t boast ; but yet I do boast that I have made 
some little progress in this business. If I haven’t yet practised the art in 
nil its perfections, nevertheless I flatter myself I have learned how to 
practise it. Regarding myself as something of a master of this art, and 
being nctiiated by purely philanthropic motives in my wish to make 
known my experience, 1 now put these memoirs before the public. 

It will, of course, be urged against me that I have not been successful 
in wliJit I have already attempted, and that our house has failed. This 
is true. I have not been successful : our house has failed. But with 
whom has the fault been ? Certainly not in my department. 

The fiict is, and in this my preface I will not keep the truth back 
from a discerning public, that no firm on earth — or indeed elsewhere — 
could be successful in which oui Mr. Jones is one of the partners. There 
is an overweening vanity about that man which is quite upsetting. I 
confess I have been unable to stand it. Vanity is always allied to folly, 
and the relationship is very close in the person of our Mr. Jones. Of 
Mr. Brown I will never bring myself to say one disrespectful word, lie 
is not now what he was once. From the bottom of my heart I pity his 
misfortunes. Think what it must be to be papa to a Goneril and a Regan 
— without the Cordelia. I have always looked on Mrs. Jones as a regular 
Goneril ; and as for the Regan, why it seems to me that Miss Brown is 
likely to be Miss Regan to the end of the chapter. 

No ; of Mr. Brown I will say nothing disrespectful ; but he never 
A\as the man to be first partner in an advertising firm. That was our 
mistake. He liad old-fashioned views about capital which were very burden- 
some. My mistake was this — that in joining myself with Mr. Brown, I 
compromised my principles, and held out as it were a left hand tr capital. 
He had not much, as will be seen ; but he thought a deal of what he had 
got, and talked a deal of it too. This impeded my wings. This pre- 
vented me from soaring. One cannot touch pitch and not be defiled. I 
have been untrue to myself in having had any dealings on the basis of 
capital; and hence has it arisen that hitherto I have failed. 

1 make these confessions hoping that they may be serviceable to trade 
in general. A man cannot learn a great secret, and the full use of a 
great secret, all at once. My eyes are now open. I shall not again make 
so fatal a mistake. I am still young. I have now learned my lesson 
niorc thoroughly, and I yet anticipate success with some confidence. 

Had Mr. Brown at once taken my advice, had his few thousand pounds 
been liberally expended in commencing a true system of advertising, we 
should have been — I can hardly surmise where we should have been. He 
.t^us for sticking altogether to the old system. Mr. Jones was for mixing 
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the oIJ and the nevr, for laying in stock and advertising as well, with a 
capital of 4,000Z. What my opinion is of Mr. Jones I will not now say, 
but of Mr. Brown I will never utter one word of disparagement. 

I have now expressed what few words 1 wish to utter on my own 
bottom. As to what has been done in the following pages by the young 
man who has been employed to look over these memoirs and put them 
into shape, it is not for me to speak. It may be that I think tlicy might 
have read moi e natural-like had no other cook had a finger in the pie. 
The facts, however, arc facts still. These have not been altered. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you who have solon^l distinguished our firm bj” 
a liberal patronage, to you I now respectfully appeal, and in showing to 
you a ncAv article I beg to assure you with perfect confidence that there 
IS nothing equal to it at the pried at present in the maiki't. The supply 
on hand is immense, but as a sale of unprecedented rapidity is anticipated, 
may I respectfully solicit your early orders? If not approved of the 
article shall be changed. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 

We have the honour to subscribe ourselves, 

With every respect, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

Buown, JoNi'.s, and Robinson’, 

Per George Robinson. 


CHAPTER n. 

The Early History of our Mr. Brown, with some few Words 
OF Mr. Jones. 

O Commerce, how wonderful are thy ways, how vast thy power, how 
nn isible thy dominion 1 Who can restrain thee and forbid thy further 
progress ? Kings arc but as infants in tby hands, and emperors, despotic 
111 all else, arc bounvl to obey thee 1 Thou civilizest, hast civilized, and 
wilt civilize. Civilization is thy mission, and man’s welfare thine 
appointed charge The nation that most warmly fosters thee shall ever 
lie the greatest in the earth; and without thee no nation shall endure for 
a day. Thou ait our Alpha and our Omega, our beginning and our end ; 
the marrow of our bones, the salt of our life, the sap of our branches, 
the corner-stone of our temple, the rock of our foundation. We are 
built on thee, and for thee, and with thee. To worship thee should be 
mar’s chiefest care, to know thy hidden ways his chosen study. 

One maxim hast thou, 0 Commerce, great and true and profitable 
above all others — one law which thy votaries should never transgress. 
“ Buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest.” May those divine 
Words be ever found engraved on the hearts of Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson 1 

Of Mr. Brown, the senior member of our firm, it ia expedient that 
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some short memoir should be given. At the time at which we signed 
our articles in 185-, hfr. Brown had just retired from the butter trade. 
It does not appear that in his early youth he ever liad the advantage of 
an apprcntlcesliip, and he seems to have been employed in various 
branches of trade in the position, if one may say so, of an outdoor 
messenger. In this capacity he entered the service of Mr. McCockerell, a 
retail butter dealer in Smithficld. When Mr. McCockcrell died, our Mr. 
Brown married Lis widow, and thus found himself elevated at once to the 
full-blown dignity of a tradesman. Tie and his wife lived together for thirty 
years, and it is believed that in the temper of his lady he found some alloy 
to the prosperity which he had* achieved. The widow McCockercll, in 
bestowing her person upon Mi . Brown, had not intended to endow him also 
Avith entire dominion over Ikt shop and chattels. She loved to be supreme 
over her butter tubs, .and she loved also to be .supreme over her till Brown’s 
\ iew.s on the rights of women wen* more in aciiordance with the law of the 
Lind as laid doAvn in the .slatub's. lie ojiined that a femme couverte could 
own no properly, not even a l)Utter tub; — and hence quarrels aio.se. 

Alter thirty j'ears of contests such as these Mr. Brown found hiinsell 
victoiiouis, made ho not by the poAver of argumimls, nor by that ol“ his 
OAVii right arm, but by the demise of Mr.s. BroAvn. That amiable lady 
died, leaving tAvo daughters to lament their lo.ss, and a .senes of family 
quarrels by which she did AvhatcA'cr lay in her poA/er to embarrass hei 
liusband, but byAvliicli she could not pi event him from becoming ab, solute 
owner of the butter business, and of the stock in trade. 

The tAVo young ladies had not been brongbt up to the ways of the 
counter; and as Mr. BroAvii Avas not himself e.specially exj^Tt at that 
jiarticular business in which liis money Avas embarked, he prudently 
thought it expedient to dispose of the sho]) and goodwill. This he did 
to advantage ; and thus at the age of filty-five he found himself again on 
the Avoild Avith 4,000/. in his pocket. 

At this period one of his daughterB was no longer und.T his own 
charge. Sarah Jane, the eldest of the tAVo, Avas already Mr.^ jnes. She 
had been e.nptivated by the black hair and silk Avaistcoat of Mr. Jones, and 
had gone oil’ with liiin in opposition to the Avishes of both parents. This, 
she was aAvare, Avas not matter of mAich moment, for the opposition of one 
Avas sure to bring about a reconciliation with the other. And such was 
soon the case. ^lr.s Brown would not see her daughter, or allow Jones to 
put his foot inside lh<* butter-shop; Mr, BroAvn consequently took 
lodgings for them in the neighbourhood, and hence a close alliance sprung 
up betAveen the future partners. 

At tliis crisis Maryanne devoted herself to her mother. It was 
admitted by all Avho knew her that ^faryanne BroAvn had charms. At 
that time she was about tAventy-four years of uge, *and was certainly a 
fine young woman. She was particularly like her mother, a little loo 
much itichTM*d p. corpulence, and there m.ay be those who Avould not 
ulloAv that her hair was auburn. Mr. Robinson, hoAvever, who was then 
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devotedly attached to her, was of that opinion, and Mras ready to maintain 
his views against any man who would dare to say that it was red. 

There was a dash about Maryanne Brown at that period which 
endeared her greatly to Mr. Robinson. She was quite above anything 
mean, and when her papa was left a widower in possession of four thousand 
pounds, she w;is one of those wlio were most anxious to induce him to go 
to work witli spirit in his new business. She was all for advertising ; that 
must be confessed of her, though her subsequent conduct was not all that 
it should have been. Maryanne Brown, wlu'u tried in the furnace, did 
not come out pure gold; but this, at any rate,*sliall be confessed in her 
behalf, that she had a dash about h(‘r, and understood more of the tricks 
(jf trade than any other of her famil3\ 

Mrs. !McCockerell died about six montbs after her ddesl daughter’s 
marriage. Slie was generally ciillcd IVTrs. MoCockerell in the neighbour- 
hood of Smithfield, though so many years had passed since sIk* had lost 
her right to that name. Indeed, she geneially preferred being s() styh'd, 
as Mr. Brown was peculiarly aversi* to it. The name wa.s wormwood to 
J im, and this was quite sutllcient to give it melody lu her ears. 

The good lady died about six montbs after h(‘r daughter’s marriage. 
She was struck with apoplexy, and at that tina' had not been recoucilcd 
to her married daughter. Sarah Jam, iieverthch'ss, when she heard w'hat 
had occurred, came over to SinithtielJ. lT<*r luisliand was then in employ- 
ment as shopman at the large haberdashery house in Skinner Street, and 
bvcJ with his wife in Ioilgmg.s in Coweross Sticct. They were suppoitcd 
nearly entirely by Mi, Broivn, and therefore owed to him at lliis crisis 
not only obedience, but dutiful ulTection. 

When, hoiv’cvcr, Sarah Jane fir.>t heard of her mother’s illiiess, slie 
seemed to think that she couldn’t quarrel with her father fast enough, 
Jones had an idea that the old lad^'^’s money must go to her daughters, 
that she had the jiowcr of putting it altogether out of the hands of her 
husband, and that liaving the power she Tvould certainly exercise it. On 
this speculation he had married ; and as he and his wife fully concurred 
m their financial view’s, it was coiLsidered expedient by them to lose no 
time in asserting their right. This they did as soon as the breath W’as 
out of the old lady’s body. 

Jon(\s had married Sarali Jane solely with this view; and, indeed, it 
A\as highly improbable that he should have done so on any otlicr con- 
sideration. Sarah Jane was certainly not a handsome girl. Her neck 
W’as scraggy, her arms lean, and her lips thin; and she resembled 
neither her father nor her mother. Her light browm, sandy hair, which 
always looked as tliough it were too thin and too short to adapt itself to 
any feminine usage, 'was also not of her lumily ; but her disposition was a 
compound of the paternal and maternal qualities. She had all her father’s 
painful hesitating timidity, and with it all her mother’s grasping spirit. 
If there ever was an eye that lo(»kcd sharp after flic pence, that could 
W’eigh the ounces of a servant a meal at a glance, and foresee and prevent 
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the expenditure of a farthing, it was the eye of Sarah Jane Brown. They 
say that it is as easy to save a fortune as to make one, and in this way, 
if in no other, Jones may be said to have got a fortune with his wife. 

As soon as the breath was out of Mrs. McCockerell’s body, Sarali 
Jane was there, taking inventory of the stock. At that moment poor 
Mr. Bj-own was very much to be pitied. He was always a man of feeling, 
and c-\eii if his heart was not touched by his late loss, he knew what was 
due to decency. It behoved him now as a widower to forget the di'ceased 
lady’s faults, and to put her under the ground with solemnity. This was 
done Avith the strictest propriety ; and although he must, of course, have 
been thinking a good deal at tlvat time as to whether he was to be a 
beggar or a rich man, nevertheless he conducted himself till aftc'r the 
funeral as though he hadn’t a care on his mind, except the loss of Mrs. B 

hlaiyanne Avas as much on the alert as her sister. She had been for 
the last six months her mother’s pet, as Sarah Jane had been her father’s 
darling. There was some excuse, therefore, for Maryanne when she 
endeavoured to get what sIk* could in the scramble. Sar.ah Jane played 
the part of Goucril to the life, and would liave denied her father the 
barest necessaries of existence, had it not ultimately turned out that the 
property Avas his oAvn. 

IVfuryannc was not well pleased to see her sister returning to the 
house at such a moment. She, at least, had bec'u dutiiul to her mother, or, 
ifundutiful, not openly so. If Mrs. McCockerell had the power of leaving 
her property to whom she pleased, it would be only natural that she 
should leave it to the daughter who had obeyed her, and not to the 
daughter who had added to personal disobedience the worse fault of having 
been on friendly terms Avith her fatluT. 

This, one Avoiild have thought, would have been clear at any rate to 
Jones, if not to Sarah Jane; but they both seemed at this time to have 
imagined that the eldest child had some right to the iuheritance as being 
the eldest. It Avill be observed by this and by many other ticits in his 
character that Mr. Jones had never enjoyed the advani.i^jCs of an 
education. 

Mrs. McCockerell never spoke after the fit first struck her. She never 
moved an eye, or stirred a limb, or uttered a word. It was a wretched 
household at that time. The good lady died on a Wednesday, and Avas 
gathered to her fathers at Kensal Green Cemetery on the Tuesday 
folloAving. During the intervening days Mr. Jones and Sarah Jane took 
on themselves as though they were owners of everything. Maryanne did 
try to prevent the inventory, not wishing it to appear that Mrs. Jones had 
any right to meddle ; but the task was too congenial to Sarah Jane’s spirit 
to allow of her giving it over. She revelled in the work. It Avas a 
delight to her to search out hidden stores of useless wealth, — to bring 
forth to the light forgotten hoards of cups and saucers, and to catalognc 
every rag on the premises. 

The house at tliis time Avas not a pleasant one. Mr. BroAvn, finding 
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that Jones, in whom he had trusted, had turned against him, put himself 
very much into the hands of a young friend of his, named George Robinson. 
"Who and what George Robinson was will be told in the next chapter. 

“ There are three (juestions,” said Robinson, “ to be asked and 
answered : — Had Mrs. B, the power to make a will ? If so, did she 
make a will ? And if so, what was the will she made ?” 

Mr. Brown couldn’t remember whether or no there h.ad been any 
signing of papers at his marriage. A good deal of rum and water, he 
Slid, had been drunk ; and there might have been signing too, — but ho 
didn’t remember it. 

Then there was the search for the will. This was supposed to be 
in the hands of one Brisket, a butcher, fur whom it was known Mrs. 
McCockercll had destined the hand of her younger daughter. Mr. Brisket 
laid been a gicat favourite with the old lady, and she had often boon heard 
to deelarc that he should have tlie w'ile and money, or the money without 
the wife. Tins she said to coeree Maryanne into the match. 

But Brisket, when questioned, declared that he had no will in his 
jmssession. At this time ho kept aloof from the house and showed no 
disiiosition to meddle with the affairs of the family. Indeed, all through 
these trying days ho behavi'd honestly, if not with high feeling. In 
reeounting the doings of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, it will .sometimes 
be necessary to refer to Mr Brisket, lie ‘hall always be spoken of as an 
honest man. lli* did all that in him lay to mar the bright hopes of one 
who was pcihaps not the most insignificant of that firm. lie destroyed 
the matrimonial Lopes of Mr. Robinson, and left him to wither like a 
hhglited trunk on a lone waste. But he was, nevertheless, an honest 
man, and .so much shall be said of him. Let us never forget that “An 
honest man is the noblest work of Clod.” 

Brisket, when asked, said tliat he had no will, and that he knew of 
none. In fart there was no will forthcoming, and thcio is no doubt that 
the old woman was cut off before she had made one. It may also be 
premised that had she made one it v. oul J have been iiiviilid, seeing that 
Mr. Brown, as husband, was, in fact, the owner of the whole affair. 

Sarah Jane and Maryanne, when they found that no document wan 
forthcoming, immediately gave out th.at they intended to take on them- 
selves the dutie.s ol'joint heiresses, and an alliance, ollensive and defensive, 
was sworn between them. At thi.s time Mr. Brown employed a lawyer, 
.and the ]ieiresse.s, togi'lher with Jone.s, employed another. There could 
he no possible doubt as to Mr. Brown being the owner of the property, 
however infaf unted on such a subject Jones and his wife may have been. 
No laivycr in London could liave thought that the young avomon had a 
leg to stand upon. Novel thcless, the case was undertaken, and Brown 
found himself in the middle of a lawsuit. Sarali Jane and Maryanne 
both remained in the house in Smithficld to guai'd the property on their 
own behalf. ]\Ir. Broavn also remained to guard it on his behalf. The 
husiuess for a time was closed. This was done in opposition both to Mr. 
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Brown and Maryanne ; but Mrs. Jones oould not bring herself to permit 
the purchase of a firkin of butter, unless the transaction could be made 
absolutely under her own eyes ; and oven then sibe would insist on super- 
intending the retail herself and selling every pound, short weight. It was 
the custom of the trade, she said ; and to depart from it would ruin them. 

Things were in tliis condition, going from bad to worse, when Jones 
came over one evening, and begged an interview with Mr. Brown. That 
interview was the coranicncement of the partnersliip. From such small 
matters do great events arise. 

At that interview Mr. Robinson was present. Mr. Brown indeed 
declared that he would Lave no conversation with Jones on business 
affairs, unless in the presence of a third party. Jones represented that 
if they went on as tliey were now doing, the property would soon be 
swallowed up by the lawyers. T’o this Mr. Brown, whose forte was not 
eloquGiioo, tacitly assented with, a deep groan. 

“ Then,” said Jones, “let us divide it into three portions. You shall 
have one ; Sarah Jane a second ; and I will manage the third on behalf of 
my w^ter-^n-laAV, Maryanne. J1 wc arrange it well, the lawyers will never 
got a sliilling ” 

The idea of a compromise appeared to Mr. Brown to be not un com- 
mendable; but a compromise on such terms as those could not of course 
be listened to. Robinson strongly counselled him to nail his colours to 
the mast, and kick Mr. Jones downstairs. }iut Mr. Brown had 
spirit lor lliis. 

“ One’s children is one’s cliildren,” said he to Robinson, when they 
went apart into the aliop to tallv the matter over. “ The fruit of one’s 
loins, and the prop of one’s age.” 

Rubinson could not help thinking that Sarah Jane was about as bail 
a prop as any that ever a man h-aiiton; but he was too generoUf’ to 
say so. I’he matter was ended at last by a compromise. “ Go on ivill' 
the business together,” said Robinson; “Mr. Brown keeping, of course, 
a pre]>ouderating share in hns own hands.” 

“ 1 don’t like butter,” said Jones. “ IN’otliing great can be done m 
bultei .” 

“ li IS a very safe line,” said Mr. Brown, “ if the conneetlon is geiul ’’ 

“ d'lio connection must have been a good deal damaged,” sa d 
Jiobm.son, “ seeing tliat the shop has been closed for a fortnight. Jh'sidc', 
it’s a woman’s business, and you have no woman to manage it,” atlded he, 
fearing tliat Mrs. Jones might be brought in, to the detriment ol all 
toncerned. 

Jones suggested haberdashery; Robinson, guided by a strong id(‘*i 
lhatllu'ic is a more absolute opening for the adverti-.mg line in habci- 
dashery than in any other business, assented. 

“ Then let it be haberdashery,” said Mr. Brown, with a sigh. And 
BO that was settled. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

TiiE Early History of Mr. Robinson. 

And haberdashery it was. But here it may be as well to say a few 
words as to Mr. Robinson, and to explain how he became a member of 
the firm. He had been in his boyhood — a bill-sticker; and he defi(;s 
tlie commercial world to show that he ever denied it. In his earlier days 
he carried the paste and pole, and earned a livelihood by putting up 
notices of theatrical announcements on the hoardings of the metropolis. 
There was, however, that within him wluch Nature did not intend to throw 
away on the stifi ng of hjlls, as was finmd out qioilvly enough by those 
who employed Imn. The lad, while he was running the streets with his 
])ole in his hand, and his pot round his neck, learned first to read, and 
iheii to write what others might read. From studying die bills which he 
cairied, he soon took to original composition ; and it may be said oi him, 
that in fluency of language and richness of imagery few surpassed him. 
Ill person Mr. Robmson was a genteel young man, though it cannot be said 
of him tliat he possessed manly beauty. He was slight and active, intel- 
ligent in his physiognomy, and polite* iu his demeanour. Perhaps it 
may be unnecessary to say anylliing f'm-ther on this head. 

Ml . Robinson had already estalilished liimself as an author in hia owm 
line, and was supporting himself decently by his own unaided abilities, 
when lie tirst met IMaryanne Blown m th^ Regent’s Park. She was 
then walking with hei sister, and resolutely persisted in di.sregarding all 
those tokens of admiration wdiich he found himself unable to restrain. 

There certainly was a dasli about Maryaiine Brown that at certain 
moiiKiiils was invincible. Hooped j)ettitoats on the back of her sister 
looked like hoops, and awkward hoops. They were angular, lojisidcd, and 
lumpy Bui Maryamie wore her lioops us a duchess wears her crinoline. 
Her well-starched muslin dress would swell oil from her waist in a manner 
that was irresistible to George Robin.'>on. “ Such grouping !” as he said 
to his friend Walker. “ Such a flow ol drapery! such tournure ! Ah, 
luy dear fellow, the aitist’s eye see.s these things at a glance.” And Uicn, 
walking at a safe distance, he kept his eyes on them. 

“I’m sure that fellow’s following us,” said Sarah Jane, looldng hack 
al him with all her scorn. 

“There’s no law against that, 1 suppose,” said Maryannc tartly. So 
much as that i\lr. Robiusou did succeed in liearmg. 

The girls entered their mother's house ; but as they did so, Maryanne 
lingered for a moment in Ihe doorway. Was it accident, or was it not? 
Did the l.iir giii choose to give her admirer one chance, or was it that she 
was careful not to crush her starch by too rapid an cntiy ? 

“I shall be in Regent’s Park on Sunday afternoon," whispered 
Robinson, as he passed by the hcmsc, with his hand to his mouth. It 
Deed hardly be said that the lady vouchsafed him no reply. 
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On tho following Sunday George Robinson was again in llie park, and 
after wandering among its rural shades for half a day, lie was rewarded 
by seeing the goddess of his idolatry. Miss Brown was there with a 
companion, but not with Sarah Jane. He had already, as though by 
instinct, conceived in his heart as powerful an aversion for one sister as 
affection for the other, and his delight was therefore unbounded when 
he saw that she he loved was there, while she he hated was away. 

’Twerc long to tell, at the commencement of this narrative, how a 
courtJii]) was commenced and carried on ; how Robinson sighed, at first 
in vain and then not in vain ; how good-natured was Miss Twizzle, the 
l)Osom friend of Maryanne ; and lioW Robinson for a time walked and slept 
and ft*J on roses. 

There was at that time a music class held at a certain elegant room 
near Osnaburgh Church in the New Road, at which Maryanne and her 
friend Miss Twizzle were accustomed to attend. Those lessons were 
sometimes prosecuted in the evening, and those evening studies sometimes 
resulted in a little dance. We may say that after a while that was their 
habitual tonch'iicy, and that the lady pupils were permitted to introduce 
their male friends on condition that the gentlemen paid a shilling each for 
the privilege. It was in that room that George Robinson passed the hap- 
piest hours of his chequered existence, lie was soon expert in all the figures 
of the mazy dance, and was excelled by no one in the agility of his st(‘p or 
the endurance of his performances. It was by degrees rumoured about 
that he was something higher than he seemed to be, ^nd those best acc'us- 
tomed to the place used to adl him the Poet. It must be remembered 
that at this time Mrs. McCockcrell was still alive, and that as Sarah 
Jane had then become Mis Jones, Maryanne was her mother’s favourite, 
and destined to receive all her mother’s gifts. Of the name and person 
of William Biiskel, George Robinson w'as then in happy ignorance, and tlu' 
first introduction between them took place in that Hall of Harmony. 

’Twas about eleven o’clock in the evening, when the light ft‘Lt of the 
happy dancers had already been active for some hour or so in un Avorship 
of then favourite muse, that Robinson was standing up with his arm round 
his fair om’s waist, immediately opposite to the door of entrance. His 
liglit aim still embraced her slight girdle, whilst with his left hand he 
wdped the perspiration from his brow.. She leaned against him palpitating, 
for the motion of tlie music bad been quick, and there had been some 
amicable contest among the couples. It is needless to say that George 
Robinson and Maryanne Brown had suffered no defeat. At that moment 
a refreshing breeze of the night air was wafted into the room from the 
ojiened door, and Robinson, looking up, saw before him a sturdy, thickset 
man, with mottled beefy face, and by his side there stood a spectre. 
“It’s your sister,” whispered he to Maryanne, in a tone of horror. 

“ Oh, laws! there’s Bill,” said she, and then she fainted. The gentle- 
man with the mottled face was indeed no other than Mr. Brisket, the 
purveyor of meat, for whose arras Mrs. McCockerell had destined the 
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charms of her younger daughter. Conduct baser than that of Mrs. Jones 
on this occasion is not pcrliaps recorded in history. She was no friend of 
Brisket’s. She had it not at heart to forward her mother’s views. At 
tills period of their lives she and her mother never met. But she had 
learned her sister's secret, and having it in her power to crush her sister’s 
happiness, had availed herself of the opportunity. 

“ There he is,” said she, quite ah'ud, so that the whole room should 
hear. “ He's a bill-sticker ! ” and she pointed the finger of scorn at her 
fai&ter’s lover, 

“ I’m one wdio have always earned niy oWn living,” said Robinson, 
“and never had occasion to hung on to any one.” This ho said knowing 
that Jones’s lodgings \vc‘re paid for by Mr. Brown. 

Hereupon Mr. Brisket Avalkc'd across the room, and as li(‘ Avalkcd there 
was a cloud of anger on his blow. “ Peiliaps, young man,” he said, — 
and as lie sjioke he touched Robinson on tli(‘ shoulder, — “ peiluips, yoiirg 
man, you wouldn’t mind having a few wt'rds with me outside the door.” 

“ Sir,” said the other with .some solemnity, “ I am not ttAvare tliat I 
have the honour of your acquaintance.” 

“ I'm William Brisket, butcher, ” said be ; “ and if you don’t come out 
\dien I asks you, by jingo. I’ll carry you.” 

The lady had fainted. The crowd of dancers Avas standing round with 
inquiring faces. That female .spectie repeated the odious Avoids, still point- 
ing at him with her linger, “ IIe’.s a bill -.sticker ! ” Brisket avus full fourteen 
stone, Avhereus Robinson might peihaps Ix' ten. What a\ as Robin.son to do ? 

“ Are jou going to Avalk out, or am 1 going to cany you?” said the 
Hercules of the olaughtcr-house. 

“I will do anything,” said Robin.son, “to relieve a lady’s embarrass- 
incnt.” 

TJicy Avalkcd out on to the landiug- 3 tlao(‘, Avliithcr not a few of the 
gentlemen and some ol the ladies followed tliLiii. 

“1 say, }oung man/’ said Bii-Let, “do you knoAV Avlio that young 
Avonian is ? ” 

“ I certainly h.'iA'e the honour ol her acquaintance,” said Robinson. 

“ But peihaps you haven’t the honour of kuoAvmg that she’s my Avifo, 
— as is to be. Noav you know it.” And then the coaise monster eyed 
lum from head to foot. “ Now you may go home to your mother,” said 
lie. “ But don’t tell her anything of it, because it’s a secret.” 

He Avas fifteen stone .at hast, and Robinson Avas hardly ten. Oh, hoAv 
Aile is the mastery A\hich matter still has over mind in many of the 
coucirns of lilc 1 IIoav can a man Avithstciud the assault of a bull ? What 
A\as Robinson to do? He Avalkcd doAvnstairs into the street, leaving 
Maryanne behind with the butcher. 

Some days after this he contiived a meeting Avith liis love, and he then 
learned the history of that engagement. 

“ She hated Brisket,” she said. “ He was odious to her. lie Avas 
abv.ays grc.a‘<y and .smelt of meat; — but be had a respectable biidnes.s.” 

AOL. IV.— NO. 20. 10. 
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“And is my Maryanne mercenary?” said Robinson. 

“ Now, George,” said she, “ jt’s no use you scolding me, and I won’t 
be scolded. Ma says that I must be civil to him, and I’m not going to 
(juarrel with ma. At any rate not yet.” 

“ But surely, IMaryaiinc ” 

“ It’s no good you surelying me, George, for I won’t be surelyed. If 
you don’t like me, you can leave me.” 

“ IMnvynnno, I adore you.” 

“Tliat’s all very -well, and T hope you do; but uhy did you make a 
row with that man the other night?” 

“ But. dearest love, he made the row with me.” 

“ And when you did make it,” continued ^laryannc, “ why didn’t yon 
sec it out?” 

Robinson did not find if easy to answ(T. Tlial matter lias still 
dominion over mind, though the d.u s .tiv* coming win n mind .shall h.'ue 
doinaii<in over matter, -was a hsson -wliich, in after days, it would lie 
.sweet to ti-acli lur. But a( tl.e pre^-ent moment the time did not .serve 
f'r meh teaching 

“A man mint look after his own, Georeo, or else hr'll eo to the wall,’’ 
she raid, uilli n sneer. And then he parted from Ina* in an!Ter. 

Ihif his hue did not on that aceoniil uax cool, and so in his miseiy 
lu' had recourse to then muliial fini.d, Mns 'J'wizzle. 

“The truth Is this,” faicl Mi-.s Twj/^le, “lbehe\e ilie’d tAe hiii), 
I'pcanse he’s respeetahlc and got a bnsinL,ss.” 

“ lie’s horiibly vidaar,” said Rol .mon 

“Oil, hothei !” said IMIS', Twizzle, “I know nothing ahont that 
Ih’s got a busiiies.s, and who(>v«‘r inairie.s Brisket won’t have to liok lor 
a bed to .sli-eji on. But l]ieje’.s a hitch about the money.” 

Then IMi. h’ohinsoji le.'irned the facts Mr.s. I^IoC’oekei ( 11, as .she w.is 
still called, h.ad promised te eive lur d.mghter live hiiiuhed j'onnds as In i 
maniaoe portion, but i\lr. Biisket would not go to the altar till I e not the 
raf-iuy. “ lie A\aiitid to extend himself,” he said, “and word ' i.ot iiiai’} 
till he '-aw his nay.” Hence had aiiseii that dilay whicli Maiyanne l.a i 
solai ed by her altciidanee at i1m- nnisic-hnll 

“ But ifyoii’ic- in einiicst,” .said Miss Twiz: h‘, “ don’t } on lie down o’ 
ycnir luck. (In to old Brown, and make fiinids with him. lie’ll st:i"d 
uj) for yon, IxeauM' he know', lii.s wife favours Brisket.” 

Cleoi-ge !h)l)i.i,'on dil go to IMr Brown, and on the father tlie vaeig 
inan’.s elo./iK'nco n<^ t thrown aivay. 

“ Sl'(‘ .shall be > ours. Mr. liohin'on,” he .said, alter the fii.st fcrtiught, 
“ luit we nui't Vi ly caiefiil witli Mi B ” 

Aftii tlie <^econd loitniidit l\Iis B v.ais no more ! And iti this w'.ay d 
eaiii- to ]M - th.it (borge Robinson -wa, pri'senl as IMr. liiown’s ad\i‘-Lr 
uh. n that sdieiue lespectiiig the habeidasheiy wa« first set on loot. 
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HIS is Westminster Hall. You 
know it at once. I’o your left 
is one door for Paiiianu ni ; to 
your riphfc aue seven, for the 
lawyers. If you peo|» into (lie 
lirst of these lepal onti.uices, 
you will prohahly set' the cakc- 
voraan; and il the curt is 
sdtiii'; you will certainly) find 
an oapL'] knot of proy-biMidcd, 
spectacled, wip-ged, and gotviied 
barristers, engage d «)n “ three 
corners,” Bath l)iius, and penny- 
worths of ])Him gingerbread. 
P.i'-dng through tins reminis- 
cenee ttf .schooldays, you will 
bewilder you? self among a 
serie.s of doors ibat sbut one upon nnotber. You will possbly avoid the 
cros-^-cuttiiig and divergent pa.ssages, and, ’with the lu'lp of a sad policc- 
111. Ill, lining a bcavy onmson curtain, you will take off your hat, and find 
youv.seir iii a court of justice. Tin first thing you look for is a “ jilaee,” 
uliicli you find Ingli u]) m the back soaks ; anil ulien tins lias beem climbed 
into, with niou* or less noLse, you find youi’sell’ facing 'he bench. By the 
bench, tiC course 1 mean the judges. They are jiccu bar. Their dress is 
rallier startling at first, till you get used to it; but it is nothing to llieir 
eajis, which are repicsentcd by a little black spot on the top of ibe nig, 
ainl, tluMclbrc, may be said to out-nuiflin the muffin cai) ol the Bluecoat 
boy T'oii may, perhaps, imagine that a remorseful, or, perh.'ips, sliamo- 
fai'cd feeling on the ]>avt of the last invented judge has led to his con- 
tent iiig himself with a mere wliite spot. But be this as it, may, fi oui 
ica.sons of either dicss or feature, our judges do not cpiile look like 
ordinary human beings; at all events, the casual observer is sun* to (leiiy 
them that privilege. One likens a celebrated dispenser of justice to a 
bciK'iolent and iiitellectu.il gorilla; another believe.s that all judges give 
one some dim idea of a blinking, dozy kind of bam owl ; a tliird suggests 
good old ladies — motheily person'^, given to advice and management, 
and the luiving of their own way ; while one more daring has even com- 
pared the celebrated and, as I said i.elbre, “newly invented” summer up, 
to a jolly apple-chcekcd old in.aid, sitting in judgment upon her married 
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But lictvvccn tlic Luck scats aud the bench, look for the bar, and if 
you don’t exactly see the bar, you aviII the counsel, which is the same 
thing. Possibly you may hear them — for they are given to talking ; to 
each other, if they have no better resource ; but to the jury, or at all 
events to the judge, if they can find an occasion : some who, curiously 
enough, have round noses, round eyes, round mouths, and double diins, 
arc sonorous, cmj)hatic, and what we will call portwiney : othera are 
ponderous, slow, chest-speaking men, but these are mostly tall, lank, and 
coarse-haired, with terrible noses — ^long, from the bridge downward, and 
blunt at the point ; some, again, of the sliai-p, acid, suspicious sort — 
dirick a great deal; ^Yhik• there arc a few’— great men these — ^who are so 
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confidential and communicative, that they seem (using a colloquial 
pliPflHe) to talk to the jury “ like a father.’' 

Among the counsel who having nothing to say either for self or 
client, anil wlio (ns 1 suppose, consequently) amuse themselves with 
a great deal of light-porter’s work, in carrying fat bags, full of important 
papers; there are many who make a great show of extracting valuable 
precedents from thick calf-bound law books, and having neither briefs to 
stud}'^ nor motions to make, engage themselves in inditing the obscurest 
directions for further thick volumes, on the smallest slips of jiaper 
pro, curable, wliich slips — folded into the sembhmee of pipe- lights — they, 
at the hazard of turning illegal sUmmersaults, jiass on to the short usher 
^vith the bald head. 

Jkit do not, for one moment, imagine that when you have looked at the 
judges and the counsel and taken in the general aspect and bearings of the 
coui't, lliat you have at all exhausted its points of mteiost; on the contrary, 
the “iiderest” is all to come. You wi^Ii to know what is going on — is it 
debt or slander'^ breach of promise or bieacli of contract? and curiously 
enougli, it is genmally the latter. Contracts of all sorts, that are sup- 
posed to tbrin a kind of barrier against law, and which, at all events, 
are luhl Jis safeguards or talismans, are mostly the dn(‘ct road to that 
inonosyllahie mantra]); some peojdc never think of breaking a contract so 
long as it i-. merely imjdied, but reduced to black and white they want to 
tear a hole in it directly, — indeed, in the sense in which it has been said 
that all mischief is caused by woman, you will find that every action at 
law has a “ doenmeut ” lying at the bottom of it — from promissory notes 
up to arehitectc’ estimates, ilii.s will always lioJd good. 

Well, having seen both Bench and Bar, and wishing to iiudc*rstand 
what they are liotli engaged in, let us aii])])Osi> a case. We will say that 
•m ohstinato man, one Bullliead, has his action against a plausible nnii, 
one Floater. JS’ow tlic uncoiivincihle Ikilllicad, who thinks that lie has 
nmi'i- ^el been t.dceii ill, has somehow at various times, a’jd upon the 
iJiinsjest of all possible i>retc‘iicea, handed over lo said Fh i or sums of 
money to tin* amount of — say tivo hundred pounds : between tlie possilile 
inconvenience of lohing so large a sum oi money and the wish to sJiuw 
that lus wisdom is equal to liis obstiiiaey, he has bi ought the little disput* 
out ol’ his own Iryiiig-pan into the judicial fire. 

Theie he stands, or rather leans in the witness-box, carefully checking 
off his short answ'eiH with lus forefinger on the sleeve of his coat, and 
SCI ewiiig his face cm cjiie side, as if to concentrate all his intellect into the 
left eye that is so widely open ; he looks very untractable, with liis stumpy 
brow's knitted closely over liis thick stumpy nose; but what chance can 
li(‘ l)oft^il^ly have against such a cool liand as the defendant, Floater, Esq,, 
with his very white stick-iip hair bearing witness to liis respcctabilityj 
and his voiy black lay-dowui eyebrows covering the unbarnacled jiortion 
ol those side-glancing eyes? Row gently his jewelled fingers arc laid on 
the edge of the witness-box ! how shockingly inlorinal the “ document” — of 
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whaU'vcr sort — proves to be dining his examination — what a respectable 
man he is ! Tliieo letters after hia name. l)o jou think lie would have 
trusted luniself in such a hou’s den us this if he were not assured ol 
getting the best of it? Oh, no 1 this is the sort of thing — cillier in 
comt or out of court — that he lives on, and lives very well too. Banlng 
aii\ieti('.s and worries, which all are liable to — with the exception oi eon- 
.-■t.int ililting, IV Inch, to some people, is a mere matter of lieallli ; put on one 
side a few visits to the Queni’s Bench, and this is a higlily jirosjiei oiis 
man ! lie has his spiing Jamb onl ol its due season; asparagus; live suits 
of clothes and lliree servants; lie has managed somehow to rear a huge 
imiily, and, ivliat is more, to dispose of them in varkcos wa^s; he will, 
most probably, fail in accumulating money, may, peidiaps, die in extn-me 
|)o\ erly — there is no knowimr; hut as he is not a luofiM'. as In Ik . an lil'* 
Mjthoul a futhing, and as, moiover, he is an la'^y-goiug soil ol pliih - 
so]>lai- in Ins way, he may content himself to the last; and coiiuntmi'iit, 
,is \vi* know, IS a very hard tiling to compass after all. 

(Ji course, and as usual, the jury hardly know what to make of il , 
(he stout foreman inchiies to the plaiuliff in des])ue of law; but he i, 
cvnlenlly ])U//led all the saim’ ; the ihin man with the brick-y no^e, llie 
io!(l man ivuh the louud head, and the arguintintati ve juriman willi the 
iiuiliou-ehop wluskr-r, all look at il, as they say, “liirally,” and decide lu 
ko(ur oi the difcnd.mt. The jocular ‘party,” with the cuily red ban 
.iiid the two lulls of chiu-growing luMid, treats it all as good fun, and js 
leacly to give has verdict Jor tiio ch‘h n Jaiit too, Inciiise a^ he says: — 
‘‘lie is such «a jolly old huinlai-j, 3 on know,” which mode of scttle- 
jih at, hovvi'vor, is not hnked upon as .sniliciciit ly his two neighbours, to 
^\In]n it is a inucli iiioro serums matlt 1 . One ol thi'se is tiying to make 
np Ills mind, a ieat he lias never vet succe-slulJy acconii)lislied, so 1 siip- 
])ose that as usual it will lie made u]) for him by sonubody ebe ; a.s 
lei tlic other, alter tliiec hours’ relleclion lie has really cmiie to a decision, 
but, uiifoituriately, it is entirely o])]K>sed to evorjlliing that the judge will 
tell them in his summing up, and ol course they will all be led by Ins 
]< »rdsliip. 

]\Iy lord is nut her a mumbling nor ashorf-tempeied judge; he will lake 
them ill hand kindly, explain away both counsel foi pLiiiiLiif and foi defeu- 
daiil, and read them a groat deal ol his notes, which are a thousandfold 
chai-er, fuller, and more accural e than the reporter’s “flimsy,” although 
duiing the trial he has been distinctly seen to write four long letters, has 
cone twice to sleep, and has made seven recondite legal. jokes, including 
the famous ever-recurring and side-splitting innuendo of 4wlIHng 11 ] ion the 
Usher to cry silence, or “Sss-h,” whenever the somewhat .indistinctly 
siieaking junior fur the plamtiiF rises — ithere will be owd wMistanding his 
clcar-lieadfldness. 

As you would imagine, tliesc jurors have been in turn led away by the 
o])posing counsel. For the plamtiH' ; they were made to admire the consum- 
mate common sense and discretion of the plaintiff. Bullhead, who having 
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("iluled Ills ordinary Iceennr'f^ AMth that admirable faith in human mture, 
which 18 the keystone of all conimeicial tiansactions in this arcadian 
world, his ior the fiist time m his life, found his confidence misplaced by 
the conduct of the defendant Said the advocate : far be it from Imn to 
cnll Floater, Esq , M Q S , by any dciogatory appellations , he was not a 
fwvindlcr, he wras not a rogue, he was not a woll in shtep’s clothing, he 
w IS perhaps the victim of a misconcc] tion oi a want of memoi), but a 
iciy honourable man all the sanu — m opinion winch the jmy would 
endorse by gning full d images to his disci cct apd sensible chent 



Flit, Slid the counsel foi the dcfindint — a foxy man with icddish han, 
anguln eyes, and a mouth that setms to haic a hob punched in taeh end 
cl it he would not call i\Ir Bullhead a \illaiii of the deepest die, he 
Mould not siy that he had laid a plot to blast the happm(‘^s of the donustie 
health of his unfortunate, Ins scrupulously respectable, and he would ad I 
his distinguished client , no, not ho — far fiom it, he would suppose that 
an obtusene&s of intellect on the pait ot the, at all events, short-tempeied 
plaintifl, had ltd him to imagine, and so toith And by the wa}, notice 
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how these foxy counsel do cuddle themselves up, how they look askance, 
and wriggle about to show their honesty and btraightforwardiiess, — for in- 
deed I suppose we must admit that they are honest and straightforward 
from their point of view, although they do shake their heads at Ins lord- 
ship whenever a jarticulaily damaging statement is put forward by the 
ojijiosite side, and although they do pamt black with a grey tint, and find 
a lew spols upon the purest white. Thank goodness, they have the attor- 
no} slo ihrow the blame upon when there happens to beany, and the 
altonicys hitting under the bar, and putting their heads togctlier, have, I 
suppose, shoulders broad enoi^li to bear it. 

Th(^se two do not look ingenuous: here is the smooth and the roueh. 
'I'lic rough one never seems to believe a word that is siiid to him, while 
llie smooth one aj.pears to take in eveiy thing. The one, lialf shutting his 
(ye>, diaws his face clouii and his Ibrehcad U]i, into all the liliy lines of 
uiilielief, while Smoothman drags Ins cheeks into such a lovely smiling look 
c-( iliith ill everything you liave to propoa*, that }ou really begin to wonder 
] low that undej hull”- piw and knitted blow came into the same company. 
AW'll, there is not veiy much to choose between them — il Diogonesis given 
to shar]) practice, (Sinoothmaii is a veiy Imlldog for holding on wdicrever 
he gets Ins teeth in; and for twisting a grievance into couit, lor sublimating 
an aetjou into a vcidict, and a verdict into bills of costs, 1 think they 
aie equally to be trusted. 

So we will say that this trial has gone against the angry plaintiff ; that 
it is one more feather in the cap of Foxy Q.Ck, and money in the pui’se to 
Floater, M.Q S ; that the juiy are awaic* of having supported the glory of 
the Englisli nation and tlio majesty ol the law; that tlie l(*arnid judge, 
disrobed and unwiggod, is no longei a good old lady, but a distinguislu d 
gentleman; and the ualicrs having ciicd *Ssss-h all the day, which seems 
10 be their responsible and aiduoiis and only duty, arc going home to 
iliimer, leaving tlie repoiters to jiack up and follow. 

One word about the “Fres.s” before we part. Jubt one word to note 
the elderly press-man, who is of a shrewd, juirroty apjiearaiicc, and who has 
sat 111 court so many years rejiorting, that his grey haii lias at last taken 
the form, colour, and texture of a judge’s w’lg : his aspect is severe; lu* 
seems to have imbibed the spiiit of that justice which he has passed hi' 
life in recording. 
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ClIAPTER IX. 

T 11 Fi Artist Monk 

On the evening wlien Aimes and her !i:r{irdmotner iiad returned from the 
convent, as they witc f'tandinc: aher tlieir supper looking over the garden 
parapi't into the gore(>, their attention -was caught by a man in an 
ecclesiastical habit, aloivly climbing the rocky palliway ti-ivards them. 

“ Isn’t that lirotlier Antonio? ” asked Dame Elsie, leaning lorwaid to 
ohsciTo more nari-oivly. “ Yes, to be sure it is.” 

“ Oh, how glad 1 am 1” exclaimed Agnes, spriniring up with vivacity, 
and looking cageily doivnthe path by winch the stranger was a})proachjng. 

A few moments more of clambenng, and the sti anger m{‘t the two 
women at the gate with a gesture of benediction. lie was appari^ntly a 
little past tlie middle point of life, and entering on its shady afternoon. 
He was tall and well propoitioned, and his features had the ‘<pavc 
delicacy of the Itali.an outline. The lotind hrow fully developed in .all 
the perceptive and ajsthetic regions, the keen eye shadowed by long daik 
lashes, the thin Ih'Xihle lip.s, the siiiiken cheek, where on the slightest 
emotion there llutteied a brilliant llush of colour, — all were signs telling 
of the enthusiast in whom the nervou.s and s])iritiial predominated over 
the animal. At times, his lye had a dilating brightness, as if from 
th(‘ /lickcring of some inward fire ■\\liieli was slowly consuming the 
moital pait, and its expression washiilhanl even to the venre of insanity. 
Ills dre.ss was the simple, coar.«e, ivliile .stiifl' gown of the Dominican 
fnars, over which he wore a daiker travelling garment of coarse cloth, 
with a hood, from whose deep shadmvs Ins briglit mysterious eyes looked 
like jewels iroin n cavern. At his side dangled a great rosary and cro.ss 
of black wood, and under his arm l.o c'lrried a poitliilio secured ivitli a 
Icatliern strap, which seemed stuffed to bursting with papers. 

Father Antonio, whom ive have thus introduced to the nader, was a 
travelling preachina monk trom the convent of ISan Marco in Florence, on 
a pastoral and artistic tour through Italy. 

Convents in the Middle Ages were the retreats of muUitude.s, of dif- 
foient natures, who did not wisli to live in a state of perpetual warfare and 
oflence, and all the elegant arts ilounshed under their protecting shadows. 
Ornami'ntal gardening, jiliarmacy, drawing, painting, carving in wood, 
illumination, and calligraphy, were not unfrequent occupations of the holy 
fathers, and the convent has given to the illustrious roll of Italian art 
sonic of its most brilliant names. No institution in modern Europe had 
a more established reputation in all these respects than the convent of 
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Snn ]\Iarco in Florence. In its best days, it was as near an approach to 
an ideal community, associated to unite religion, beauty, and utility, as 
ever has existed on earth. It was a retreat from the commonplace prose 
of life into an atmosphere at once devotional and poetic ; and prayers and 
eacred hymns consecrated the elegant labours of tlie chisel and the pencil, 
no less llinn the more homely ones of the still and the crucible. San 
Marco, far fi om being that kind of sluggish lagoon often imagined in con- 
•\ I'ntual life, was rather a sheltered hotbed of ideas — fervid with intel- 
lectual and moral energy, and before the age in every radical movement. 
At this period, Savonaiola, the poet and prophet of the Italian religious 
^\orld of his day, was yuperior of this convent, pouring through all the 
members of the Order the fire of his own impassioned nature, and seeking 
to lead tlieni back to tlic fervours of more primitive and evangelical ages,, 
and ill the leaction of a woi-ldly and corriuit Churcli was beginning to 
feel the power of that current which at last drowned his eloquent voice 
ill the cold waters of maityrdom. Savonarola was an Italian Luther — 
dillering from him as the more cthcieally strung and neivous Italian 
dilTers fmm the bluff and buily German; and like Luther he became in 
his time the centre of ercry living thing in society about him. He iii- 
s])iied tlie pencils of aiti.sts, guided the councils of statesmen, and, a poet 
himself, -was an inspiration to poets. Everywhere in Italy the monks of 
his Older were travelling, restoiing the shrines, preaching against the 
voluptuous and unwoitliy pictures with vliich sensual ai fists had desc- 
ci sited the churches, and calling the people back by their exhortations 
lo the purity of piunitive Christianity. 

Father Antonio was a younger brother of Elsie, and had early become 
a member of the Snn Mnreo^ entliusiaslic not less in religion than in art. 
Ili.i intercourse with his si.ster had few points of symptithy, Elsie being as 
decided a utilitarian as any old Yankee female born in tlie gianitc hills of 
K('w llanipsliirc, and pur.suing with a hard and sharp energy her narrow 
plan of life for Agnes. She regarded her brother as a very properly 
religious jierson, considering his calling, but was a little bored with his 
exuberant din^otion, and absolutely indilTercnt to his .artistic cnthu.siasiii. 
Agnes, on tlie contiary. Lad from a child attached herself to her uncle 
with all the energy of a sympathetic nature, and Ills yearly visits had been 
looked forward to on her part with intense expectation. To him she 
could say a thousand things which instinctively she concealed from her 
grandmother ; and Elsie Avas avcU pleased Avilh' the confidence, because it 
relieved her a little from the vigilant guaidiaii.‘-hip that she othcrAvi.se held 
OATrthc girl: AAdien Father Antonio avus about, she had leisui-e now and 
tlien for a little piivatc gos.sip of her oaaui. 

“Dear uncle, how glad I am to see you once more!” was the eager 
salutation Avilh Avhich the young girl received the monk, as he gained the 
little garden ; “ and you have brought your pictures, — oh, I know you 
have so many pretty things to show me ! ” 

“Well, A\ell, child,” said Elsie, “don’t begin upon that now: a little 
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talk of bread and checBe will be more in point. Come in, brother, and 
wash your feet, and let me beat the dust out of your cloak, and give you 
something to stay nature ; for you must be fasting.” 

Thank you, sister," said the monk ; and as for you, pretty one, 
never mind what she says. Uncle Antonio will show his little Agnes 
eveiything by-and-by. — A good little thing it is, sister.” 

“Yes, yes, good enough, — and too good,” said Elsie, bustling about; 
— “ roses can’t help having thoi*ns, I suppose." 

“Only our cver-blcsscd Rose of Sharon,. flie dear mystical Rose of 
Paradise, can boast of having no thorns,” eaid the monk, bowing and 
-crossing himself devoutly. 

Agnes clasped her hands on hor bosom and bowed also, while Elsie 
stopped witli her knife in the middle* of a loaf of black bread, and crossed 
herself with somewhat of impatience, — like a worldly-minded person of 
our day, who is interrupted in the midst of nn observation by a grace. 

After the rites of hospitality had been duly observed, the old dame 
seated herself contentedly at her door with her distaff, resigned Agnes to 
the safe guardianship of her uncle, and had a feeling of security in seidug 
them sitting together on the parapet of the garden, v.’ith llie portfolio 
spread out between them ; the warm twilight glow of the evening sky 
lighting up their figures as they bent in ardent interest over its contents. 
The portfolio showed a fluttering collection of felvctches, — fruits, flowers, 
animals, insects, faces, figui’cs, shrines, buildingo, trec.s ; all, in short, that 
might strike the mind of a man to w’hoso eye nothing on the face of the 
earth is without beauty and significance. 

“ Oh, how beautiful ! ” exclaimed tlie girl, taking up one sketch, in 
which a bunch of rosy cyclamen was painted rising out of a bed of moss. 

“All, that, indeed, my dear!” said the artist. “Would you had 
seen the place where I painted it 1 1 stopped there to recite my prayers 

one morning ; '’twas by the side of a beautiful cascade, and all the ground 
Vv’as covered with these lovely cychmiens, and the air was musky with 
their fragrance. Ah, the bright rose-coloured leaves ! I can get no 
colour like them, iinlc'S sonio angel would bring me some liom tlioso 
sunset clouds yonder,” 

“ And oh, dear uncle, what lovely primroses 1 " pursued Agnes, taking 
up another jiaper. 

“Yes, child; but you should have seen them when I was coming 
down the south side of the Apennines ; — these were every u In to so pale 
and sweet, they seemed like the humility of our most Rlessod Mother in 
lu'r Jowly mortal state. 1 am minded to make a bolder of primroses to 
the leaf in the Breviary where is tlu* ‘ Ilail, Mary I ’ for it seems as it 
that flower doth ever say, ‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord 1 ' ” 

“ And what will you do wdih the cyclamen, uncle ? docs not that 
mean something ? ” 

“ Yes, daughter,” replied the monk, readily entering into that sym- 
bolical strain which permeated all the heart and mind of the ledigious of 
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Ins (lay ; “ I can see a meaning in it. For you see that the cyclamen puts 
Ibrtli its leaves in early spring deeply engraven with mystical characters, 
and loves cool sliadows and moist, dark places, but comes at length to 
wear a royal crown of crimson ; and it seems to me like the saints who 
dwell in convents and other prayerful places, and have the word of God 
graven in ilieir hearts in youth, till their hearts blossom into fervent love 
and th(‘y arc ci'owned with royal graces.” 

“ Ah ! ” sighed Agnes. “ how beautiful and blessed to be among such ! ” 

“TIkju sayest well, dear child. Blessed are tlio flowers of God that 
grcn\ in cool solitudes, and have never been profaned by the hot sun and 
dust of this Avorld !” 

“ 1 should like to be such a one,” said Agnes. “ I often think, when 
1 visit the bititers at the convent, that I long to be one of them.” 

‘‘ A pietty story 1” critd l>ainc Elsie, ^\ho had heard the last Avords. 
‘AVhat ! go into a convent and leave your poor gran drnothei all alone, A\hen 
she has toiled ni'iht and day for so many yctu's to get a duwiy lor you 
and hud }ou a Avorthy hushauil ! ” 

*■ 1 dou'l AA’aiit any husband in this AA-orkl, grandmamma,” said Agnes. 

“"What tedk IS thi.s ? J\ot want a good husband to take care of you 
Avhen }our poor old grandmother is pon(‘ ? ^yho amII provide lor you? ” 

“ lie A\ho took care of the bles-.ed Saint Agnes, grandmamma.” 

“ Saint Agnes, to be sure I 'Jhat Avas a great many }cais ago, and 
times liav(> aliened since then; — in these days giils nnu.l have husbands. 
Bui ir the daihng hath a vocation ' ” suggested the artist, mildly. 

‘‘ Voration ! I'll s( e to that ’ She shan’t have a vocation ! Do you 
. uppoic I'm going to toil, and spin, and Aeear myself t(» the bont*, and 
haA e lier sli]) through 1113’ liie < ir. at kast Avilh a Avocation No, indeed ! ” 
Indeed, deal grandinoliu , don’t be aiigiy ! ” pleaded Agues. “1 
AVill do )nst as 3'ou say, — only 1 dou'l AAant a husband.” 

Weil, Avell, my little heait, — one thing at a time ; } on shan’t ha\e 
L..111 till Myii bwy 3CS AAilhngl}’,” said Idsie, in a niollified tone 

’Me-, turned again to tlie poitfoho and busied lieisel >*'ith il, lur 
lyes iiil.ihng a-s she lan over tin* sketehc.^i. 

“Ah ' A. hat jireltj, pully bird i.'. this?” slie asked. 

“KnowiM thou not lliat bud, Avith his hltle red beak?” said the 
arti-1. “ "W litu (an dear J^ord hung bleiding and no man pitied lliin, 
ini', Inid, nilisl AMtli tduier Ioam , tiled to diaw out the nails Avilh liis I'ooi 
In lie 1 )( al. — so iiiiieh better Avere the birds tlnin we hard-hearted siniievs ! 
— hence lu hath honour in many pictuns. See luue — T shall put him 
111 the oihic (>'i the Saered Ileait, in a little nest cinnmsly built 111 a 
innuiiig line td' ] a-sioii-ilowcr. See liere, daughter — 1 liav(‘ a pieat 
<’(>1111111 Moii to execute a lireviary for our liouse, and our holy father Avas 
ph.iv. d K, f-a) that the spirit of the ble.ssed Angelico had in lome littli’ 
luiiublc iiK'a'uie descended on me, and now I am busy day and night; 
l(»i la 1 a luM lusilcH, not a bird flies, nor a floA\er blossoms, Init I begin 
to see tlnixin sciiie hint of holy adornment to inj' blessed AA'ork.” 
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“ Oil, nnclc Antonio, how happy yon nmst be I ” exclaimed Agnes, her 
large eyes dilating and filling with tears. 

“ Happy ! — child, am 1 not ? ” returned the monk, looking up and 
crossing himself. “ Holy Mother, am I not ? Do I not walk the earth in 
a dream of bliss, and sec the footsteps of my most Blessed Lord and his 
dear Mother on every rock and hill ? I see the fiowers rise up in clouds 
to adoic them. What am I, unworthy sinner, that such grace is granted 
me ? Often I fall on my face before the humblest tlower where ray dear 
Lord lialh written his naiiu', and confess I am unworthy the honour of 
copying his sweet handiwork.” 

The artist spoke these words with his h.'inds clasped and his fendd 
e>es upraised, like* a man in an ecstasy; nor can cur more prosaic 
Kiiglish give an idea of the fiiienf sirnplicify and grace wilh whici’ such 
images na’ll into that lovely tongue that bcems made to be the natural 
l.iiignage of iior try and oiitlmsiasm. 

Agnes looked up to him with .awe, as to some eeh'stial being; but 
there was a sympathetic ghnv in her lace, and she ciossed her hands on 
her bosom, as her manner often Avas wlnm much moved, and, drawing a 
dee]^ sl'ih, ejaculated : — “ Would that such pills Avere mine i ” 

‘‘ They arc thine, sweet one,” re]>lied lln‘ nnmlv. “ In Christ’s dear 
kingdom is no ‘ nnne’ or ‘ lliiiu*,' but all ihnl eat'li bath is the property ul 
tlie others. 1 iieA'-er rejoice so niueh in my art as when 1 thiuk of the 
(ommunion of saints; and that all that our Blessed Lord Avill Avork through 
me is the projieity of the humblest soul in his kingdom. When I S('(‘ 
one flower ram than ariolliev, or a bird sinclng on a tAvi", 1 take note of 
llie s'aine, and sa} , ‘Tins lovely Avoik of Cod j-h.ill b(' loi some shrine, 
or the bolder c f a missal, ('r the foKmound of an all.ir-piccc, and thus 
.shall Ids saints be eomiorted.’ ” 

“ Ibit,” .'-.ad A'oic'-, feiwentl)', “how little can a poor Aoung maidon 
'o ' Ah, I do so hmg to offcT my.ilf up ri some Aiay to tie* dear Loid 
A'. ho gave Him elf lor us, and for his most Ble-^scd t'hmch ! ” 

As Agnes s])oke tliesc* words, her cheek, usually clear and pale, 
la came sufliised Avith a troniuloi.s colour, and her iknk ejes boaim'd Aiilh 
a deep, divine exj)ros>ioii ; a moment after, tli(' eolour i-loAvly ladl'd, her 
Ik.kI tlroo[iod, .Mid lur long dark lashes bll on hor cheek, A\duh' her 
h.inds Avere lolded on In'r L(»,‘-oni. M'he ey of the monk amis Aiatchirg hi'i 
A\Jlh an enkindled gkanee. 

“ Is she not the vi'ry presentmont of onr Blt's’scd Lady in the Annun- 
ciation ? ” i-idJ he to himself. “.Surely, this gr.aco is upon her for lhi>t 
-peeial purpose. Aly ])ia} er'^- are ansA\ered ” 

“ Danchler.” he began, in a gentle tone, “ a ploi ions AAmik has been 
done of late ui Florence unilcT the preaching ol our blessed Superior, 
f'ould you believe it, daughter, in these' tmiis of backsliding and rebuke 
there h.aA’e licon found ]>ainteis base eiiouph to ])aint the pictures of Auh', 
ahaudoiu'd Avomon in the charaetiT of our Blessed l^aJy ; ya, and 
piinccs have been loiiiid Avieked cnorgh to buy them and put them up 
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in churches, so that the people have had the Mother of all Purity pre- 
sented to them in the guise of a vile harlot. Is it not dreadful ? *' 

How horrible I ” ejaculated Agnes. 

“ Ah, but you should have seen the great procession through Florence, 
when all the little ehildren were inspired by the heavenly preaching of 
our bleasod Master. These dear little ones, carrying the bleascd cross and 
singing the hymns our Master had written for them, went from house to 
house and church to church, demanding that everything that was vile and 
base should be delivered up to the flames; and the people, beholding, 
thought that the angels had indeed come clown, so they brought forth all 
their loose pictures and vile boolfs, such as Boccaccio’s romances and other 
defilements, and the children made a grc'at bonfire of them in the Grand 
Piazza, and thus thousands of vile things were consumed and scattered. 
And then our blessed Master exhorted the artists to give their pencils to 
Christ and his Mother, and to seek for her image among pious and holy 
women living a veiled and scckul(*d life, like that our Lady lived before 
the blessed Annunciation. ‘ Think yon,’ he continued, ‘ that the blessed 
Angelico obtained the grace to set forth our Lady in such heavenly wise, 
by ga..iiig about the streets on mincing women tricked out in all the 
world’s bravery ? — Did he not find her image in holy solitudes, among 
modest and prayerful saints ? ’ ” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Agnes, drawing in her breath with an expression of 
awe, “ what moital would dare to sit for the image of our Lvidy !” 

“Dear child, there be Avoinen whom the Lord crowns with beauty 
when they know it not, and our dear Mother sheds so much of her spirit 
into their licarts that it sliiiK s out in their faces ; among such must 
the painter look. Dear litth* child, he not ignorant that our Lord hath 
shed this great grace on thee. 1 have received a light that thou art to 
be the model for the * Hail, Mary ! ’ in my Breviary.” 

“ Oh, no, no, no ! it cannot be ! ” cried Agnes, covering her face. 

“ My daughter, thou art very beautiful, and this beauty was given 
thee not lor thyself, but to be laid like a sweet flower on tl iltar of tliy 
Lord. 'Think how blessed, if, through tlicc, the faithful be reminded of 
lh(‘ modesty and humility of Mary, so that their prayers become more 
fervent 1 Would it not he a great grace ?” 

“ Dear uncle,” replied Agnes, “ I am Christ’s child. If it be as you say* 
— which I did not know, — give me some days to pray and prejiarc my 
soul, that 1 may olTer myself in all humility.” 

During tins conversation Elsie had left the garden and gone a little 
A\ay down the goige, to have a ftw moments of gossip with an old crony 
oi hers. The light of the evening sky had gradually faded away, and the 
full moon Avas pouring a shower of silver upon the orange-trees. As 
Agru‘s sat on the parapet, with the moonlight btreaming doAvn on her 
ycnnig, s])iiitual face, noAV tremulous Avith deep suppressed emotion, tlie 
paiuU r tluiught he had never seen any human creature that looked nearer 
to Ins conception of a celestial being. 
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They both sat awhile in that kind of quietude which often fulls 
between two who have stirred some deep fountain of emotion. All was 
BO still around them, that the drip and trickle of the little stream which 
fell from the garden wall into the dark abyss of the gorge, could be dis- 
tinctly heard as it pattered from one rocky point to another, with a light, 
lulling sound. Suddenly their revery was disturbed by the shadow of a 
figure which passed into the moonlight and seemed to have lisen from tlic 
side of the gorge. A man, enveloped in a dark cloak with a peaked hood, 
stepped across the moss-grown garden parapet, stood a moment irresolute, 
then the cloak dropped suddenly from lum, and the cavalier appeared in the 
moonlight before Agnes. lie bore in his hand a tall stalk of white lily, 
with open blossoms and buds and tender fluted green leaves, such .a-' one 
sees in a thousand pictures of the Annunciation. The inoonlighi fell full 
upon his face, revealing his haughty j'ct beautiful featurt's, agitated by 
some profound emotion. The monk and the girl were both tot) nuicli 
surprised for a moment to utter a sound; and when, after an instant, the 
monk made a half-movement an if to .speak, the* cavalier raised bis 
right hand with a sudden authoritative gesture which silenced him. Then 
turning toward Agnes, he knelt, and kissed the hem of her robe, and 
laying the lily in her lap, exclaimed, “Holiest and dearest — oh ! forget 
not to pray for me ! ” He rose again in a moment, and, throAving his clo.ak 
around him, sprang over the garden wall, and was heard rapidly descend- 
ing into the shadows of the gorge. 

All this passed so quickly that it seemed to both the spectators like a 
dream. Tlie splendid man, with his jewelled weapons, his haughty bear- 
ing and air of easy command, bowing with such bolcmn humility before 
the peasant girl, reminded the monk of the barbaric princes in the won- 
derful legends he had read, who had been draAvn by some heavenly inspi- 
ration to come and render themselves up to the teachings of holy 
virgins, chosen of the Lord, in divine solitudes. In the poetical world in 
which he lived such marvels were possible : there were a thcaisand pri'cc- 
deuts for them in that dream-land of the devout, “The Lives of the Saints.” 

“ My daughter,” he said, aflei looking vainly down the dark shadows 
to track the path of the stranger, “have you ever seen this man before? ” 

“Yes, uncle; yesterday evening 1 s.tAV him for the first time, 
Avhen sitting at my stand at the gate of the city. It was at the Ave 
Maria; he came up there and asked my prayers, and gave me a diamond 
ring for tlie shrine of Saint Agnes, which 1 carried to the convent. 

“ Behold, my dear daughter, the confirmation of what I have just said 
to thee ! It is evident that our Lady hath endowed thee with the great 
grace of a beauty Avhich draAvs the soul upward toward the angels, instead 
of dowuAvard to sensual things, like the beauty of worldly Avomen. AVliat 
BHith the blessed poet Dante of the beauty of the holy Beatrice ? — that it 
Kiid to every mail who looked on her, ‘ Aspire/' Great is the grace; 
and thou must give special praise therefor.” 

“ I would,” said Agnes, thoughtfully, “ that I knew who this stranger 
VOL. IV. — NO. 20. 11. 
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is, and what is his great trouble and need, — ^his eyes are so full of aorrow. 
Oiulieitu haul he was the king’s brother, and was called the Lord Adrian. 
WhfiL borrow can he have, or what need for the prayers of a poor maid 
like me ? ’’ 

“Perhaps tlie Lord hath pierced him with a longing after the celestial 
beauty and heavenly purity of paradise, and wounded him with a divine 
sorrow, as haj)pened to Saint Francis and to the blessed Saint Dominic,” 
said the monk. “ Beauty is the Lord’s arrow, wherewith He pier(!eth 
P' the inmost soul, with a divine longing and languishment which 
find lest only in Him. Hence, thou seest, the wounds of love in saints 
me .ilways painted by us with holy flames ascending from them. Have 
good cf'Uiage, sweet child, and pray with fervour for this youth : tlicre be 
no jiiayers sweeter before the throne of God than those of spotless 
maidens. The Scripture saith, ‘I he beloved feedeth among the lilies.’” 

At this moment was heard the sharp, decided tramp of Elsie re-enter- 
ing the garden. 

“ Come, Agnes,” she cried, “ it is time for you to begin your prayers, 
or, fhe saints know, I shall neit get you to bed till midnight. I suppose 
pra^'iH aic a good thing,” she added, seating herself wearily ; “ but if one 
must h.ivi* so many of them, one must get about them early ; there’s 
reason in all things.” 

Agnes, wlio had been sitting abstractedly on the parapet, with her 
bead dioojied over tbi‘ lily-sjiray, now seemed to collect herself. She 
rose np in a giave and thoughtful manner, and, going forward to the 
slirino of the Madonna, removed fhe flowers of the morning, and, holding 
the vase imder the spout of the fountain all feathered with waving maiden- 
hair, filh‘(l it with fresh water, the drops falling from it in a thousand 
little bdver rings in the moonlight. 

“ r liav(‘ a thought,” said the monk to himself, drawing from hi.s girdle 
a ]ieiieil and hastily hketcliiiig by the moonlight. What he drew was a 
fragile maiden form, silting with clasped hands on a mossy ruin, gazing 
on a bjtiry of Avhite lilies which lay before her. He called it. The dlessed 
Virgin jioiidering the Lily of the Annunciation. 

“Halt thou ever reflected,” he asked of Agnes, “ what that lily might 
he like wliidi the angel Gabriel brought to our Lady ? — for, trust me, it 
was no mortal flower, but grew by the river of life. I have often medi- 
tated thereon, that it was like unto living silver with a light in itself, like 
the moon — evi‘ii as our Lord’s garments in the Transfiguration, which ghs- 
tened like the snow. I have cast about in myself' by what device a painter 
niiglit n'present so marvellous a flower.” 

“ N(^w, brother Antonio," Elsie broke in, “if you begin to talk to the 
child about such matters, our Lady alone knows when we shall got to bed. 
1 am sure I’m as good a Christian as anybody; but, as I said, tliere’s 
rofison in all tilings: one cannot always be wondering and inquiring into 
luMM Illy matters — as to every feather in Saint Michael’s wings, and as to 
our Lady’s girdle and BhocStriiig.s and thimble and work-basket; and 
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when one gets through with our Lady, then one has it all to go over 
about her mother, the blessed Saint Anne (may her name be ever 
praised !) I mean no disrespect, but the saints arc reasonable folk, and 
niuRt sec tliat poor folk must live, and, in order to live, must think of 
something else now and then besides them. That’s my mind, brother.” 

“ Well, well, sister,” returned the monk, placidly, “no doubt you are 
light. There shall be no quarrelling in the Lord’s vineyard : every one 
liath his manner and place, and you follow tlie lead of the blessed S^t 
Martha, which is holy and honourable.” 

“Honourable! 1 should think it might be!” retorted Elsie. “I 
warrant me, if everything liad been left to Saint Mary’s doings, our 
lih'ssed Lord and the Twelve Apostles might have gone snpperlcss. But 
it's Martha gets all the work, and Mary all the praise.” 

“ Quite right, quite right,” said the monk, abstractedly, while he 
stood out in the moonlight busily sketching the fountain. By just such a 
fountain he thought our Lady might have washed the clothes of the 
Blessed Babe. Doubtless there was some such in the court of her 
dwelling, all mossy and with sweet waters for ever singing a song of praise. 

Elsie was now lieard witliin the house making energetic commotion, 
rattling pots and jians, and effecting decided movements among the 
simple furniture of the dwelling; probably ivith a vu'w to preparing for 
tin night’s repose of her guc.st. 

Meanwhile Agnes, kneeling before the shnne, was going through, with 
great feeling and tenderness, the various manuals and movements of nightly 
devotion which her own religious fervour and the zeal of her spiritual 
advisors liad enjoined upon her. Christianity, wlicu it entered Italy, 
came among a peojde every act of \vho»(‘ lile was coloured and conse- 
crated by symbolic and ritual acts of heathenism. The only possible w'ay 
to iqnoot thih wa.s in sup])lanting it by Chri-^tian ritual and symbolism 
eipially minute and pervading. Besides, iu tliose ages when the Christian 
piuK'hiT was utterly destitute of all such help as the press now gives 
in kocjuug under the eye of conveits the great inspiring truths of religion, 
U was one oi the brst cfficcs of eveiy s*iiiit whose j)reaching stirred the 
hi'iirl of (l.G pGo]do, to devise symbolic forms, signs, and observances, by 
w li )ih th(‘ mobile and lluctuating hem t of the multitude mighi crystallize into 
ha Luis of devout remembrance. The rosary, the crucifix, tbe shrine, the 
banner, the processions, were catechisms and ti-acts invented for those 
wlio could not read, wherein the substance of pages was condensed and 
gave itself to the eye and the touch. Lei us not, from the height of our 
day, with the better appliances which a universal press gives us, sneer at 
Lhe homely rounds of the ladilei by wbich llie first multitudes of the Lord’s 
Hock climbed lieavenward. 

If there seemed somewhat m(‘eluaiical in the number of timc.s which 
■Agnes repeated the “ Had, Maiy I ” — m tlic prescribed number of timee 
she rose, or bowed, or cro&sed herself, or laid her forehead in low 
humility on the flags of the pavement, it was redeemed by tbe earnest 
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fervour which inspired each action. However foreign to the habits of a 
Northern mind or education such a mode of prayer may be, tliese forma 
to her were all helpful and significant ; her soul was borne by them God- 
ward, and often, as she prayed, it seemed to her that die could feel the 
dissolving of all earthy things, and the pressing nearer and nearer of the 
great cloud of witnesses who ever surround the humblest member of 
Christ’s mystical body. 

“Sweet loving hearts around her beat, 

Sweet helping hands are stirred, 

And palpitates the veil between 
With breathings almost heard.” 

Certain English writers, looking entirely from a worldly and philo- 
sophical stand-point, are utterly at a loss to account for the power which 
certain Italian women of obscure birth came to exercise in the councils 
of nations merely by the force of a mystical piety ; but the Northern 
mind of Europe is entirely unfitted to read and appreciate the psyclio- 
logical religious phenomena of Southern races The temperament which 
in our modern days has been called the mediarval, and which with us is 
only exceptional, is more or less a race-peculiarity of Southern climates, 
and gives that objectiveness to the conception of spiritual things from whicli 
grew up a complete ritual and a whole world of religious art. The Southern 
saints and religious artists were seers — ^men and women of that peculiar fine- 
ness and delicacy of temperament which made them peculiarly apt to 
receive and project outward the truths of the spiritual life ; they were in 
that state of “ divine madness ” which is favourable to the most intense 
conception of the poet and artist, and something of thi.s influence descended 
through all the channels of the people. 

When Agues rose from prayer, she had a serene, exalted expression, 
like one who walks with some unseen excellence and meditates on some 
untold joy. As she was crossing the court to come towarcls her uncle, 
her eye was attracted by the .sparkle of sometliing on the giound, and, 
stooping, she picked up a heart-shaped locket, cm loualy made of a large 
amethyst, and fastened with a golden aiTow. As she pressed upon this 
the locket opened and disclosed to her view a folded paper. Her mood at 
this moment was so calm and elevated that she received the incident with 
no start or quiver of the nerves. To her it seemed a providential token, 
which would probably bring to her some further knowledge of this 
mysterious being who had been so especially confided to her intercessions. 

Agnes had learned of the superior of the convent the art of reading 
writing, which would never have been the birthright of the peasant-girl 
in her times, and the moonlight had tliat dazzling clearness which revealed 
every letter. 

She stood by the parapet, one hand lying in the white blossoming 
alysaum which filled its marble crevices, while she seriously read and 
pondered the contents of the paper. 
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TO AGNES. 

Sweet saint, sweet lady, may a sinful soul 
Approaeh thee with an ofTcring of lore. 

And lay at thy dear feet a weaiy heart 
That loves thee, as it loveth God above ? 

If blessed Mary may without a stain 
Kcccivc the love of sinners most defiled, 

If the fair saints that walk with her in white 
Refuse not love from earth's most guilty child, 

Shouldst thou, sweet lady, then that love deny 
Which all-unworthy at thy feet is laid ? 

Ah, gentlest angel, be not more severe 
Than the dear heavens unto a loving prayer! 

Howe’er unworthily tliat prayer be said, 

Let thine acceptance be like that on high ! 

There might have been times in Agnes’ life when the reception of 
tliis note would have astonished and perplexed her ; but the whole strain 
of thought and conversation this evening had been in exalted and poetical 
regions, and the soft stillness of the hour, the wonderful calmness and 
clearness of the moonlight, all seemed in unison with the strange incident 
that had occurred, and with the still stranger tenor of the paper. The 
soft melancholy and half-religious tone of it was in accordance with the 
whole undercurrent of her life, and prevented that start of alarm which 
any homage of a moie worldly form niigli! have excited. It is not to bo 
wondered at, therefore, that she icad it many times with pauses and 
intervals of deep thought, and then with a movement of natural and 
girlish curiosity cxanii the rich jewel which had enclosed the paper. 
At last, seeming to collect her thoughts, she folded the paper and replaced 
it in its spaikling recess, and, unlocking the door of the shrine, laid the 
gem with its inclosure beneath the lily- spray, as another offering to the 
Madonna. “ Dear Mother,” she prayed, “ if indeed it be so, may he rise 
fioin loving me to loving thee and thy dear Son, who is Lord of all 1 
Amen ! ” Thus praying, she locked the door and turned thoughtfully 
to her repose, leaving the monk pacing up and down in the moonlit 
garden. 

Meanwhile the cavalier was standing on the velvet mossy bridge 
which spanned the stream at the bottom of the gorge, watching the play 
of moonbeams on layer after layer of tremulous silver foliage in the 
clefts of the black, rocky walls on either side. The moon rode so high 
in the deep violet- coloured sky, that her beams came down almoct verti- 
cally, making green and translucent the leaves through which they passed, 
and throwing strongly marked shadows here and there on the flower- 
embroidered moss of the c>ld bridge. There was that solemn, plaintive 
stillness in the air which makes the least sound — the hum of an insect’s 
wing, the crocking of a twig, the patter of falling water — distinct and 
impressive. 

It needs not to be explained how the cavalier, following the steps of 
Agnes and her grandmother at a distance, had threaded the path by 
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whicli they ascended to their little eheltered nook — how he had lingered 
within healing of Agnes’ voice, and moving among tJie surrounding 
rocks and trees, and drawing nearer and nearer as evening shadows diew 
on, had hstened to the conversation, hoping that some unexpected cliunce 
imglit gam liiin a moment’s speech with his enchantress. 

The K'ader will have gathered from a jirevious chapter that the con- 
cejdion which Agnes had formed as to the real positio'h of her admirer 
from <lie lejiorts of GiuUetta was false, and that in reality he was not 
Lord Adrum, tin* bi other of the king, but an outcast and landless ri'pu- 
sent.itive of one branch of an ancient and noble Ivoinan tamdy, Avliose 
estates liad be(>n confiscated and whose relations had been murdeu'd, to 
satisfy the boundless rapacity of Ctesar Borgia, the infamous lavoiiiite of 
the notorious Alexander VI. 

The natural ternpci ament of Agostino Rarelli had been rather that of 
the poet and artist than fif the warrior. In the beautiful gardens of liis 
ancestral home it luid been his delight to muse over the pages of Dante 
and Ariosto, to sing to the lut(*, and to wiite in the fiicile flowing rhyme 
of his native Italian the fancies of the dream-land of his youth. 

He was the younger In other of the family and the favourite son and 
companion of his mother; who, being of a tendiT and religions natui'e, 
had brought him up in habits of the most implicit reverence and devotion 
for the institutions of his forefatliers. 

The storm wdiich swept over his honsi‘ and blasted all his worldly 
jirospeets, blasted, too, and withered all those religious hopes and beliefs 
by which alone sensitive and afleetionate natures can be healed of the 
wounds of adversity without leaving distortion or sear. For his house 
had been overthrown, his elder brother cruelly and treaclierously mur- 
dered, himself and his retninds robbed and cast out, by a man who had 
tlie entire sanction and sujijiort of the head of tlie Christian Church, the 
Vicar of Christ on Earth. So said the current belief of his times — the 
faith in which his sainted mother died; and the difficulty wbh which a 
man breaks away from such ties is in exact proportion to th^ lefinement 
and elevation of his nature. 

In the mind of our young nobleman there was a double current. He 
was a Ikomau, and the traditions of his house went back to the time of 
Miitiua Scffivola ; and his old nurse had told him often that grand story 
of how the young hero stood willi his right hand in the lire rather than 
betray liis honour. If the legends of Rome’s ancient heroes cause the 
pulses of colder chmes and alien laees to throb with sympathetic heroism, 
what must their power be to one who says, “ T/iese were my fathers ? ” 
Agostino read Plutarch, and thought, “ /, too, am a Roman ! ” and then 
he looked on the power that held sway over the Tarpeian Rock and the 
halls of tlie old “ Sanetus Senatias,” and asked liimself, “By wh.it right 
does it, hold tliesi ” He knew full ^\ell tliat, in the popular belief, all 
tho.so hardy and virtuous old Romans, whose deeds of heroism so trans- 
ported him, were burning in hell for the crime of having been born 
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befbfe Christ; and he asked himaelf, as he looked on the horrible and 
unnatural luxury and vice which defiled the papal chair and ran riot 
through every ecolesiastical Order, whether such men, without fiiilh, 
without conscience, and without even decency, were indeed the only 
authorized succesBors of Christ and his Apostles ? 

To UR, of course, from our modern stand-point, the question has an 
easy solution ; but not so in Uiose days, when the Christianity rjf the 
known world was in the Romish Church, and when the choice seemed to 
be between that and inddedity. Not yet had,Luther flared aloft the bold, 
cheery torch which showed the faithful how to disentangle Christianity 
from Ecclesiasticism. Luther in those days was a star lying low in the 
gray horizon of a yet unawakened dawn. 

All through Italy at this tim(‘ there was the restless throbbing and 
pulsating, the aimlefls outreach of the popular heart, which marks the 
decline of one cycle of religious faith and calls for some great a\vak( ning 
and renewal. Savonarola, the priest and prophet of this dumb de'-irc*, 
was beginning to heave a great heart of conflict towards that mighty 
struggle with the vices and immoralities of his times, in which he whs yet 
to sink a martyr ; and even now his course was beginning to be obstructed 
by the full energy of the whole aroused serpent brood which hissed and 
knotted in the holy places of Rome. 

Here, then, was our Agostino, with a nature intensely fervent and 
poetic — every fibre of whose soul and nervous system had been from 
childhood skilfully woven and intertwisted with the ritual and faith of his 
fathers, — yearning towards the grave of liis mother ; yearning towards the 
legends of saints and angels with which she had lulled his cradle blumhcrs 
and sanctified his childhood's pillotv, and yet burning with the inciignation 
of a whole line of old Roman ancestors against an injustice and oppression 
wrought under the full approbation of tlie head of tliat religion. Half 
his nature was all the while battling the other half. Would lie be Roman, 
or would ho be Christian? All the Roman in him said, “No!" when 
he thought of submission to the patent and open injustice and fiendish 
tyranny which had disinherited him, slain his kindred, and held its 
impure reign by torture and by blood. He looked on tlie sjdendid snow- 
crowned mountains whose old silver senate engirdle Rome with an eternal 
and silent majesty of presence, and he thought how often in ancient times 
they had been a shelter to free blood that would not endure oppression ; 
and BO gathering to his banner the crushed and scattered rctaiiieis of his 
father’s house, and offering refuge and protection to multitudes of others 
whom the crimes and rapacities of the Borgias had strijiped of possessions 
and means of support, he fled to a fastness in the mountains belwecn 
Rome and Naples, and became an independent chieftain, living by his 
sword. 

The rapacity, cruelty, and misgovemment of the various regular autho- 
rities of Italy at this time, made brigandage a respectable and honoured 
institution in the eyes of the people ; though it was ostensibly banned 
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both by Pope and Prince. Besides, in the multitude of contending 
factions which were every day wrangling for supremacy, it soon became 
apparent, even to the ruling authorities, that a band of fighting-men 
under a gallant leader, advantageously posted in the mountains and under- 
standing all their passes, was a power of no small importance to be 
employed on one side or the other ; therefore it happened, that, though 
nominally outlawed or excommunicated, they were secretly protected on 
both sides, with a view to securing their assistance in critical turns of 
afihira. 

Among the common people of the towns and villages their relations 
w ere of tlie most comfortable kind, their depredations being chiefly con- 
fined to the rich and prosperous ; who, as they wrung their wealth out 
of the people, were not considered particular objects of compassion when 
the same kind of high-handed treatment was extended towards them- 
selves. 

The most spirited and brave of the young peasantry, if they wished 
to secure the smiles of the girls of their neighbourhood and win hearts 
past redemption, found no surer avenue to favour than in joining the 
brigands. The leaders of the.se bands sometimes piqued themselves on 
elegant tastes and accomplishments ; and one of them is said to have sent 
to the poet Tasso, in his misfortunes and exile, an offer of honourable 
asylum .ind protection in his mountain-fortress. 

Agostino Sarelli suav himself, in fact, a powerful chief; and there were 
times when tlie splendid scenery of his mountain-fkstness, its inspiring 
air, its wild eagle-like grandeur, independence, and security, gave him 
a proud contentment, and he looked at his sword and loved it as a bride, 
lint then again there were moods wMen he felt all that yearning and 
dihquict of soul which the man of wide and tender moral organization 
must feel who has had his faith shaken in the religion of his fathers. To 
buc-li a man the quarrel with his childhood’s faith is a never-ending 
anguish ; especially is it so with a religion so objective, so pine rial, and 
so interwoven with the whole physical and nervous nature of n. ui, as that 
which crew up and flowered in modern Italy. 

Agostino was like a man who lives in an eternal struggle of self- 
ju'iiificaluui, — his reason for over going over and over with its plea before 
lii«. regretful and never-satisfied heart, which was drawn every hour of tlie 
day by .some chain of memory towards the faith whose visible adminis- 
i rators he detested with the whole force of his moral being. When the 
vesper-bell, with its jdaintive call, sounded amid the purple shadows of the 
iiljve-silvered mountains, — when the distant voices of chanting priest and 
choir reached him solemnly from afar, — when he looked into a church with 

cloudy j)ictures of angels and its window-panes flaming- with venerable 
icjiiij'- of saints and martyrs, — ho experienced a yearning anguish, a pain 
and conflict, which all the effort of his reason could not subdue. How to 
be :i Chri'itiim and yet defy the authorized Head of thje Christian Church, 
or how to be a Cliristian and recognize foul men of obscene and rapacious 
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deeds as Christ’s representatives, was the inextricable Gordian knot which 
his sword could not divide. He dared not approach the sacrament, he 
dared not pray ; he sometimes felt wild impulses to tread down in riotous 
despair every fragment of a religious belief which seemed to live in his 
heart only to torture him. He had heard priests scoff over the wafer they 
consecrated, — he had known them to mingle poison for rivals in the 
sacramental wine, — and yet God had kept silence and not struck them 
dead. Like the Psalmist of old he cried, “ Verily, I have cleansed my 
heart in vain, and washed my hands in innocency. Is there a God that 
judgeth in the earth ? ” 

The first time he saw Agnes bending like a flower in the slanting even- 
ing sunbeams by the old gate of Sorrento, while he stood looking down 
the street lined with kneeling forms, and striving to hold his own soul in 
the sarcabtic calm of utter indifference, he felt himself struck to the heart 
by an influence he could not define. The sight of that young face, with its 
clear beautiful lines and its tender fervour, recalled a thousand influences 
of the happiest and purest hours of his life, and drew him with an attrac- 
tion he vainly strove to hide under an air of mocking gallantry. 

When she looked him in the face with such grave, sui prised eyes of 
innocent confidence, and promised to pray for him, he felt a remorseful 
tcndcrncbs, as if he had profaned a shrine. All that was passionate, poetic, 
and romantic in his nature was awakened, to blend itself in a strange 
mingling of despairing sadness and of tender veneration about this sweet 
image of perfect purity and faith. Never does love strike so deep and 
immediate a root as in a sorrowful and desolated nature ; there it has 
nothing to dispute the soil, and soon fills it with its interlacing fibres. 

In this case it was not merely Agnes that he sighed for, but she stood 
to him as the fair symbol of that life-peace, that rest of soul, which he had 
lost, it seemed to him, for ever. 

“ Behold this pure, believing child,” he said to himself, — “ a true 
member of that blessed Churcli to which thou art a rebel ! How peace- 
fully this lamb walkcth the old ways trodden by saints and martyrs, while 
thou art an infidel and unbeliever I ” And then a stern voice within him 
answered, — “What then? Is the Holy Ghost indeed alone dispensed 
through the medium of Alexander and his scarlet crew of cardinals? Hath 
the power to bind and to loose in Christ’s Church been indeed given to 
whoever can buy it with the wages of robbery and oppression ? Why 
does every prayer and pious word of the faithful reproach me ? Wliy is 
God silent ? • Or is there any God ? Oh, Agnes, Agnes 1 dear lily, fair 
lamb, lead a sinner into the green postures where thou restest ! ” 

So wrestled the strong nature, tempest-tossed in its strength, — so slept 
the trustful, blessed in its trust, — then in Italy, as now in all lands. 
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MONGST lie pleasuws 

in pursuit of which it is 
the custom to undergo an 
extraordinary amount of 
hardship and suffering, 
the County Ball is en- 
titled to be mentioned, 
inasmuch as it happems 
often at a time of year 
when frost and snow pre- 
vail ; and that enthusiasm 
will carry cariiage-loads 
of people a distance of 
twelve or even twenty 
miles, that they may dance in a crowd, denser even than that of a Lomlon 
ball, if that ifi possible, and not go home till morning, when daylight has 
probably appeared. 

It generally takes place at the Town Hall, or at the best inn’s best 
room, which is decorated with garlands and banners, on which are repre- 
sented the arms of tibe noble and influential families of the neighbourhood; 
and there are portraits of aldermen and other distinguished citizens of the 
town, illustrious for their civic virtues or for having made their fortunes. 
And if you haare not provided yourself with a ticket beforehand, you have 
the privil^e of being able to pay at the door. 

The music, when not supplied by the kind permission of the colonel 
of the nearest regiment, is formed of the town band, and is remarkable 
chiefly for the fact that, as the evening procei'ds, their intonation becomes 
more uncertain, but their performance generally more spirited and wilder 
in execution. 'J'he company is composed partly of visitors and partly of 
natives ; the visitors being mostly swells from London and other distant 
places, and having the conventional manners und customs of such ; hut 
the natives may be distinguished by something more of distinct individual 
character, and there is just a tinge of the rural in their aspect. 

The native comes out strong in waistcoats — his array in that respect 
being gorgeous. In ordinary ‘‘society” the waistcoat may be said to be, 
as it were, inorged in the man — a uniform sombrcni'sa perva ling the 
entire evening dress. But the* country gentleman evidently cherishes 
his waistcoat — ^lias his favourite waistcoats, which he brings out on great 
and it is evident that he has expended much thought on the 
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selection, and that as he expands his chest so as to display as mnch 
as i» 08 siblc of that portion of his person, he is proportionately pinniil of 
the result. 

The County Ball is a great opportunity for the exhibition of miifornis, 
militia, deputy lieutenant, and other fancy dresses ; and it is ])robabk* 
that there are few men with any position at all, who don’t find an exc-use 
for becoming something or other that entitles them to wear a littio gold 
embroidery on their coat, or a silver striikc down their trousers. As lor 
Scotchmen, it is believed that none arc to be found, however mild in 
appearance or manners, who, if their wardrobefe were searched, \\ ould not 
be found to possess, only waiting an opportunity to be worn, a complete 
Highland suit, kilt and etceteras — if, indeed, the word complete can ('ver 
be ])roperly applied to that description of costume. 

When the usual quantity of quadi-illes, waltzes, lancers, country 
dances, cotillons, reels, and “ pop-go-the-weasels,” have been Jaincd 
or struggled through, in the nature of tilings comes supper, niul tln n 
you will observe that a comic man, generally recognized as biicli, .iml 
evidently a great favourite in that part of the country, is called uprai to 
make a speech — returning tlianks for the toast of “ I'he Ladies,” probably ; 
and ho rises to do so with the air of one who leels that he is the ughl 
man, and the confidence follcwing from a conviction that he is in the 
right place. lie jiroceeds to deliver a spe('cli, wliich the county pfqjcr 
atterwards describes as “ replete with wit and humour,’ and as leceived 
by the delighted company with “one continued roar ol laughter.” 

1 began by saying something abrmt hardship and sufieiiug, but those 
words arc now withdraivn. What does it inattei, it people are good- 
humoured, and hciit ujion being amusid and amusing othem, whilhei 
tliey are driven to (lie sceiio «1 the lestivil-y one or twenty miles, or 
if the state of the weather is many degrees above freezing point ? Il 
tlie party be a merry one, the longer the journey the better. May 
County Balls continue and ilourish 1 
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I iiAvr read a good deal of late, in tliis Magazine and elsewhere, about 
Knglish i)ublLc schools, their advantages and disadvantages, their merits 
and their shortcomings. Have the public any ears to hear something 
about the public sctools of Scotland? Professor John Stuart Blackie 
has written often and with great force about the Scottish universities, 
showing that they exhibit the very defects which “ Paterfamilias ” has 
pointed out as existing in the public schools of England, with some others 
to boot. I am not aware that any one has treated in the same way of 
the Scottish public schools. I am desirous to supply this defect for two — 
as 1 think — good reasons. First, because I myself received the rudiments 
of my education at one of those Scottish schools, and therefore know 
something of the subject ; and, secondly, because there is a great deal of 
misapjirehension in England with respect to Scotch schools and Scotch 
education generally. The popular idea here seems to be that Scotland, as 
rcgaids education, is a sort of Tom Tiddler’s ground, a place where the 
people, both high and low, roll and wallow in education — a land whert* 
the rivers run with fertilizing lore ; where all the pines arc trees of 
knowledge ; whore griuumar is raked out of the ditches ; and where even 
Greek roots are to be had on the barren hill-sides for the trouble of 
digging. If this be true, Scotland stands not where it did when I went 
to school. 

Let me premise that I am noticing to enter into a disquisition on the 
sul)j(>ct, to analyze the plan of Scottish education, nor to be didactic in 
!uiy way whatever. I am simply about to give a sketch of my Scotch 
.school — the school I went to to be prepared for the universi^^^ Theie 
were penny postage-stamps when I went to my Scotch schcjol ; \ j Reform 
liill had been passed eight years previously ; dagiierrotypes and the 
electric telegiaph were coming in. So it was but the other day. My 
school was the parochial, or parish school, the school of all Scotch boys 
ulio dwell in the country, whether high or low, gentle or simple. Hero 
in England the word “ parish ” is a.s.sociated with all kinds of indignity — 
AMtli the Workhouse, the lock-up, the pound, the paupijr’s allowance. It 
may, therefore, seem to the English reader, ignorant of Scottish matters, 
when I say I went to the parish school, that I wore a muffin cap and 
premature knee-breeches (if the English mind can associate Scotland with 
ihcse nether integuments in any shape), and was educated at the public 
expense. Let me dissipate this popular error. 

The parochial school in Scotland claims equal dignity with the parish 
Kirk. It is the chief educational establishment — the public school in 
fact — of the district, and is part of tho national system for spreading 
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education and enlightenment among the people of Scotland. The Kirk 
in Scotland, that is to say, the Established Kirk, is supported by a levy 
upon the occupiers of the land. The tax, however, is an indirect one, 
and therefore docs not provoke the discontent caused by tithes and 
church-rates in England. The heritors, that is to say the landowners, 
pay the amount (on a scale in proportion to the price of grain), and 
repay themselves out of the rents of their tenants. This payment is not 
set down as a separate item in the rent-charge, and so the tenant pays his 
tithes and rates as he pays the tax upon his tea and tobacco. He is bled 
■without knowing it. The parish school shares in this revenue with the 
parish kiik, but to a limited extent. Turning to the statistical account 
of my parish — written by the hand which directed the earliest calligra- 
phical exercises of the one which now pens this — I find that tlie said 
pai ihli IS six miles long by five miles broad, and contains— or did contain 
then — a population of 1,661 souls. Those English persons who indulge 
in extravagant notions of the abundance of educational provision in the 
Noitli may be a little surprised to learn that for this widely-scattered 
population there were only two schools, each capable of accommodating 
no more than sixty or seventy scholars. The endouanents of these 
educational establishments were by no means magnificent. The allowance 
to the master of the parocliial school (who was required to be a college 
mail of considerable classical attainments) was 34^. 4s. 4td. per annum, 
with a dwelling-house and garden, and the fees of the scholars.* The 
fees ranged from 10s. to 1/. per annum — ten shillings for reading, writing, 
and aiithraetic, and an extra ten for the classics. The master of the other 
school — an auxiliary seminary established by the General Assembly — 
received 25i. per annum and a cow’s keep, with the fees, averaging about 
tin shillings per annum for each scholar. It was not required that the 
master of this establishment should be a high classic, or indeed a classic 
at all. The apiiointment was vested in the minister, who was well 
content to select the candidate, whose letter, soliciting the appointment, 
exhibited the fewest errors in orthography. Perfection in that branch of 
grammar he never looked for and never got ; for how could you expect 
irreproachable orthography for 251. a year and a cow’s keep? The 
worthy man — the minister — made great exertions to establish and carry 
on this school; but it was always a great source of trouble to him. 
College men, of course, disdained to accept so trifling a salary; or to 
undertake so undignified a duty as the instruction of poor cottars' children 
in the alphabet. The minister was, therefore, obliged to accept the 
SCI vices of any half- educated aspirant for the honours of a dominie, who 
could bring testimony to his re.spectabi]ity, and write a tolerable letter. 
Most of the teachers — for there were frequent changes — were Highlanders, 

* In an abstract of a bill for bettering the condition of the Bchoolmnstcrs of 
Scotland, passed at the beginning of the century, it is laid down that “ Uie amount of 
salary to each parochial schoolmaster shall not bo less than the average annual wages 
of a day labourer, nor above that of two day labourerB.’* 
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who woite moi’e conversant with Gaelic than with English, and who had 
learned the latter language as a foreign tongue. They all spoke witli a 
fearful Highland twang, all were married, all had slatternly wives, and 
unreasonably large families. The cow that was kept at the public 
expense for the sustenance (lacteally) of the General Assembly’s school- 
master had a hard time of it. Provender was scarce, and the demand 
for milk excessive ; and the schoolmaster’s cow generally died of 
exhaustion, after a year or two of self-sacrifice. 

I remember once going with the minister to pay a visit to the 
Assembly’s Institute in these parts. When we lurrived the aeademic 
grove was deserted, and we were informed that the “ scpieelmaister and 
the loons were oot on the peat moss.” There we found them, the* dominie 
putting his pupils through a very novel kind of military exercise. He 
had collected his army on his own di’V'ision of the moss, where his penis 
lay in stacks, ready to be carted home, when he could affoid to jiay for 
the cartage. We amved on lh(‘ .scene just as the review began “ No^r, 
poys,” said the dominie, taking up a peat in each hand, ‘‘this n swmd 
and this is a cun” — the Highland pronunciation of “gun” — “shoulder 
arms, poys.” Here the “]toys” took a peat in each hand and slumlclia ed 
them. “March, poys,” said the dominie, flourishing his peat sword ; and 
away iiiarclicd the boys with their jieats, until they reached the school- 
house, when the dominie made them defile into a shed and ground arms ; 
that IS to say, lay down their peats in a heap convenient for the domestic 
use. This was what the dominie called his gymnastic exercises, which, 
he boasted, eombinod amusement and exercise with instruction; but a 
suspicion arising that the.se gymnastics were nothing more nor les-, in a 
Highland device for carrying home the dominie’s fuel on an ecmioinif d 
principle, an order was issued from licad-quailers that such milii.iiv 
instruction should only take place in play-hours, and should not bi' 
included in the regular curriculum of .study. 

But I am wandering away from my own school, nestling five mdes ofl‘ 
among the trees under the shadow of the old kirk. It is a pi on onc- 
storey building divided into two parts; the one, consisting of three rooms 
and a kitchen, forming the home of the schoolmaster, and the other th(‘ 
schoolroom, — a tolerably large and airy apartment, with roughly ])lastei('d 
walls, and furnished with deal desks and forms of the universal scliool 
fashion. 1 do not remember that there were, at any time, more thnn 
sixty -scholars. They were gathered together from all parts of the parisli. 
Some of them came from a distance of four or five miles, and brought 
their dinners with them, the provision invariably consisting of a little tin 
can of milk and a bag of oat-cake.s. It was a rule that each scholar 
should contribute a load or two of peats every quarter for the school fire ; 
but some of them chose to bring a peat with them every morning. These 
scholars made their morning’s journey to school rather heavily loaded, 
having to carry, besides their satchel, the tin can of milk, the white 
calico bag of oat-cake, and the peat. We were of all ages, sexes, and 
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conditlong in this school. There was the son of the Mrd, the heir to an 
ancient baronetcy. He wore corderoys like the rest of ns, and had five 
rows of broad-headed nails in his shoes. There were several sons of the 
minister, all destined for one or other of the learned professions; there 
were the sons of gentlemen farmers and the sons of poor cottars, their 
dependants; and with these, on teims of the broadest academic equality, 
mingled the grandson of tlie parish sexton and bell-ringer, the son of a 
widow occasionally receiving parochial relief, and the sons and daughters 
of caipeiitcrs, blacksmiths, and farm -servants, including the female 
descendant of old Lizzy — pauper and egg vencloV — who lit the school fire 
and swept the school floor in discharge of young Lizzy’s fees. No dis- 
tinction of rank was preserved in any way whatf'ver. Tiie laird’s son and 
the grave-diggci’s son stood up in the same class side by side, and I 
remember tlmt the expectant baronet was oflen “taken down” by the 
heir of the mortuary mattock. In the reading classes the boys and girls 
were all mingled together, and I have often seen a big, hulking fellow of 
eighteen — some ambitious cottar’s son who had taken to education late — 
standing next to a little girl in short petticoats and heel-strapped shoes. 
There was luth' jealousy on the scon* of religious belief in the parish. 
There were several itoiuan (latholic boys among us, and they joined in 
all our exercises, except tin ii-ading of the Bible and the saying of the 
Shoitei Cateehism. At these times the Bom, in Catholic boys sat in their 
seats and amused themselves; and not unlreijnently, when memory failed 
with regard to dustilieatioii, Sanctification, and Adoption, wc, Piotestants, 
smarting under the eonscqnenrcs, weie tempted to wi-'h from the bottom 
of cur hearts that we had been brought up Papists. 

There was one feature of our vehool which appears very startling to 
me now, hut which was never regarded as extraordinary by any of us 
at the time. It was tliis. llh-gilimate mingled with the legitimate 
ofFsjinng of the same parents. Our jiarisb ivas rather celebrated for 
irregularity in the matter of births, owing entirely to a local proneness to 
irregularity in the matter of marriage. This was not confined to the lower 
classes. Gentlemen fanners, who moved in the minister’s own circle, 
oc/Caaionally appeared before the Session to be admonished, and this some- 
times led to the scandalous anomaly of a gentleman farmer dining at the 
manse one week and bitting on the stool of repentance the next. As there 
was only one school in the neighbourhood, and as it was considered 
imperative that every child, no matter what the circumstances of its 
birth, or position, should be educated, it constantly happened that there 
were several duplicates of families at the parochial school. In several 
instances, that I well remember, the illegitimate scion lived in perfect 
harmony with the legitimate in the bosom of the same family, and not 
unfrequcntly the illegitimate member was regarded as the flower of the 
flock. I can call up before me now two Marys and two Peters. The two 
Marys lived under the same roof as sisters, and I never heard a word of 
reproach cost at the elder Mary, albeit she was prettiest, cleverest, and 
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illegitimate. It was different with the two Peters. Peter the First lived 
with his mother, Hagar, in the desert, an outcast from the paternal roof. 
But on the common ground of the parochial school, he sat on the same 
form, stood up in the same class, and shared equally in the Justification 
and Adoption of the Shorter Catechism with Peter the true-born. Peter 
the Base often enjoyed the satisfaction of giving Peter the True a “ good 
licking ; ” but these quarrels never originated in resentment, arising out 
of their invidious relationship. So, you see, we were a strange, hetero- 
geneous assemblage at this Scotch school. 

A stranger aspect still was occasionally presented when two or three 
grown men and women took their places among us. I remember Betty, 
the laird’s nurse, coming for a quarter to improve her handwriting ; and, 
nearly at the same time, the grown-up son of a neighbouring farmer, who 
had an ambition to become acquainted with mensuration and surveying. 
Betty had scarcely got to “ round hand,” before the farmer's son, who 
was accustomed to pursue his studies on the opposite side of the desk, 
fell in love witli her, and the upshot of it was that the farmer's son and 
Betty threw learning to the winds, and went and got married before the 
quarter was out. When Betty was squaring her elbows out at the large 
text, the laird’s son was wont to take great delight in walking past her and 
jogging her arm, in revenge for the ruthless way in which Betty used to 
clean out his cars with a piece of rough fiannel on washing nights. 

An almost universal circumstance tends to make every Scottish 
parochial schoolmaster discontented with his position and impatient of 
his duties. The parish-school is the stepping-stone to the kirk, and 
each schoolmaster when he is installed at the dominie’s desk, begins 
to long for the day when he will “ wag his head in the poopit.” The 
school-house is the hardshell of the chrysalis; the manse, the flowery 
elysium of the full-fledged butterfly. When I went to school, our 
schoolmaster was in full cry after a kirk and a cure of souls. He 
spent a good deal of his time in reading the newspapers, and, os it 
appeared to me, in lookmg out for the demise of neighbouring tiiinisters. 
Every morning after prayers, he read the newspapers for about an 
hour, during which time, we, the pupils, sat and learned our lessons, 
or more often amused ourselves, as quietly as we could. When any 
unusual disturbance took place, the master threw the tag ” — a piece 
of a gig trace burnt at the end to make it hard — at the offender. 
The pupil hit by it — no matter whether he was the real culprit 
or not — was expected to carry the instrument of punishment to the 
master and to accept flagellation, commonly on the hands, but not unfre- 
quently (when the prospect of a kirk looked hazy and dim) upon a part 
of the body which required preliminary untrussing of points to be got 
at. It fell to the lot of Lizzy, the sweeper’s granddaughter, most 
frequently to have to take up the “ tag." Lizzy, it is true, was a very 
“ limb " in point of trouble ; but she had always more than her fair 
share of the gig trace. The way in which our schoolmaster lifted his 
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hand against the female sex would have wholly disqualified him, in a 
nautical drama, from claiming the name of a British tar. The English 
reader may think that it equally disqualified him for the position of a 
British schoolmaster ; but I do not remember that any one was shocked 
by these proceedings at the time. If a parent complained, it was not on 
the score of the indignity, but because the tag ” left its marks. 

The course of instruction pursued at our school included reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, and the classics. In the general branches 
all sorts, sizes, and sexes, stood up together in the same classes, according 
to their relative state of advancement. The Greek and Latin classes only 
were select, they being composed of some half-d(^zen boys of superior 
station destined to go to college when they had mastered Latin enough to 
enable tJiem to spell through Cajsar and Virgil. With these the master 
took considerable pains for his own credit's sake ; for it would have been 
ail eternal disgrace to him had hi.s pupils been rejected on their first easy 
examination at Aberdeen. In the other branches the method pursued 
was one entirely of routine. Nothing was explained in a rational or 
intelligible way. The only reading books in the school were the Bible 
and McCulloch’s first, second, and third Courses of Heading^ three pro- 
gressive volumes of badly selected extracts from various authors ; and 
at these we hammered away day after day, and over and over again, 
from the moment we enteied the school until the moment we left it. 
There was not a single History in the school — not even a History of 
England in its moat modest form of abridgment. As for myself, my early 
knowledge of English history was entirely derived from a sheet of coloured 
portraits of the English kings pasted up on the wall of my box-bed at 
home. My knowledge of the dates of their reigns, and the order of their 
succession, is even now vividly associated with that coloured sheet. 
Geography was taught from a book. We learned boundaries and the 
names of countries by lieart, and chattered them like parrots ; but of the 
characteristics of countries and their inhabitants we learned nothing 
beyond that such and such a people “ were a hardy race, who devoted 
ihemselvcs to agriculture,” and the like. Arithmetic was taught in the 
same way. When we had, by an entirely mechanical and illogical 
jirocess, committed to memory the multiplication table, we were given 
over to somebody’s “ Arithmetic,” to puzzle over rules and make our 
answers to the questions tally, by any means whatever, with those in the 
hook. I remember, with regard to die rule of three, tliat we used to try 
one position after the other, until we worked out the right answer. The 
dominie never condescended to explain the simple logic of the process. 
Tlic result is, as regards myself, that I am to this day tlic greatest dunce 
at figures in the world. I believe I have been detected refusing to 
purchase oranges at two for three halfpence, but readily agreeing to take 
five for sixpence, with the idea that it was a better bargain. 

At the time of which I speak it was a rule of faith with all Scotch 
Bchoolmasters that fiagellation was the primary and most important agent 
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in the work of education. “ Spare the rod, and you spoil the child,” 
should have been written over the door of every parochial school. Every 
boy who entered the portals of my Scotch school with a consciousness 
of being imperfect in any lesson, left all hope of immunity from the 
tag behind him. The slightest mistake in spelling, or in saying the 
Shorter Catechism — that hated Shorter Catechism I— was punished by one 
or more strokes of the tag on the extended hand. I have seen the order 
go dovn a whole class, ‘‘Hold oUt your hand, sir.” And crack, crack, 
crack went the tag on our unflinching palms. We knew if we flinched 
we should get a double dose, and perhaps on another and mou sensitive 
part of our bodies. T think 1 may safely say that a day never passed 
without a flogging. Two or three times a week the “ tag” Avas the occa- 
sion of a regular scene This was when some spirited or big boy refused 
fo hold out his band or untruss. J remember one notable occasion Avhen 
the master attempted to inflict the “ e.Ktrcme punishment” on a big 
ploughman of eighteen or nineteen. Tlieif* was a regular fight between 
them: and several tunes master and pn])jl went down together tni the 
floor, rolling and struggling with all the desperation of men engaged in a 
mortal combat. Both parties called upon the pupils to come to their 
assistance; but we, small Imys, were too much alarmed to side with 
cither, albeit our sympathies were decidedly with the jilmighman, Tlie 
re.sult of tills conflict was highly agreeable to us all. The dominie was 
laid up for a week with bruised legs, and during that time th(‘re was “no 
school.” The terror inspired by th(‘ tag caused the boys to fiequeritly 
play the truant ; in the voinacular this was called “ fngieing.” Scarcely 
a day passed that some boy did not “ fugle,” or fly the school. There 
Avas one boy Avbo Avas pailicularly distinguisbed for this ait. Tic 
had been punished for it over and over again, and beaten at all 
points until he was black and bine, but still he would “ fugic ’’ 
He would come aAvay from home in the morning with his soUhel and 
dinner; but, instead of going to school, Avould betake him I to the 
forest, and spend the day in birds’-nesting, or in devouring “blm- 
berries.” When his retreat Avas di.scovered, the master started one 
morning in jiursuit of him, followed by all tlic scholars in a pack. Wi 
had a regular hunt, and greatly we enjoyed the sjiort, not caring so niiK li 
for the fate of the fugitive, as for the holiday and the exemption for a fiu 
hours from lessons and tlie tag. Sandy, for that was the fugitive’s nann , 
was unearthed like a fox, and hunted like one, all through the wood, jind 
over the bum, and up the hill-side to a clump of tall fir-trees, Avhere, find- 
ing the dominie close upon him, with the tag vengefully wavod alofl, 
Sandy clambered up the smooth stem of a tall larch-tree, and perched 
himself triumphantly among its topmost branches. The dominjc^ Avho 
Avas not deficient in pluck Avhen upholding the prerogative of the tag, 
immocljately made the attemjit to follow him; but finding the braiu-li(s 
rather too slight to bear his weight, he was glad to slide down again, atid’ 
hairing successfully climbed the stem. Having in vain commanded 
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Sandy to come down, the dominie held a council of war with himself for 
a few minutes, and suddenly resolved upon his strategy, One of the boys 
was despatched to a neighbouring farm-house for an axe. When it W£ia 
brought, the dominie set to work at the root of the tree, and, when he 
had given it two or three sti-okes, called out once more to Sandy — “ Will 
you come down, sir?” Sandy looked cautiously over from his nest 
among the branches to see what probability there was of the dominie’s 
being able to fell the tree, and, apparently, coming to the conolusion that 
he couldn’t do it, contemptuously answered — I winna conn doon.” 
Once more the dominie laid tlie axe at the root of Sand 3 '’s citadel, and 
though he made little progress in cutting it, tho tret shook at every stroke, 
until Sandy, hecorning ratlior unoomfortahle, consenied to come down, lie 
had no si^oner reached the ground, than he was pMllaied and marched off 
to the school in triumph, and wfus duly whip])ed by extreme i»roc('‘>s. 

Our pait'nls rarely inti'rfercd to protect us from the tag, when it was 
administered in moderation ; tliouph occasionally some ntnse was made 
when a boy was sent home utterly incapHcitated fioni occupying a sitting 
position. The miller’s wile — a strong-minded damo of the “ rampaging ” 
order — so far Irom Vicing mat ernally indignant when her son, Johnny, 
was sent home in a state of jnilp, would occasionally call in to enjoin the 
dominie not to spare him. Thi.s lady was a chic'f actor in one of oiir 
most memorable “scenes.” Her son Johnny bud “ liiaicd ’’ foi several 
days running, and bad been limnd out and duly ^\hlpped liy the maternal 
order. Sometime after this the good lady found Johnny hiding in the 
mill, aViout the middle cif the day, when he ought lu have lii-en at school. 

1 remember well hat came of that diccovery. Late (me afternoon We 
were startled fiom our .studies b) a iioisc of wheels, the clattering of 
some iron in.strun.ent, and thi* aeconts o! n shrill, angry voic<*. The 
mastfM’ immediati'ly ran out to set* whai was the matter, and we, 
the jiupils, toik the opiiortiinity to rush t(* the windows. It was the 
miller’s wife, who had arrived with her son Johnny in a cart, keeping 
guard over him with the kitchen tongs. The next minute Johnny was 
diiven into the .selioolroom by bis infuriate parent, who banged him 
Avitli llie tongs as he ran. I shall never Ibrget the scene that ensued. 
“ Now liave your wall o’ him,” said the Spartan parent to the dominie, 
'fhe dominie thus licensed, got out the tag; but Johnny no sooner caught 
sight of that instrument than he was nerved to the mo.'st desperate 
resistance. The moment the dominie advanced to seize him Johnny 
scrambled over a desk and dodged him; and when the dominie ran 
round after liim he scrambled back again. The miller’s wife now came 
to the dominie’s assistance, and for nearly a quai’ter of an hour both 
together hunted Johnny over tlio desks and forms, hitting out at him 
with the tag and the tongs, while the hooks, and slates, and milk-cans 
were scattered all over the floor like broken armour on a battle-field. It 
Was not until Johnny w.is fairly out of hieath that he gave in ; ftnd then 
ho lay down on his back on the floor, tuid turning himself rapidly round as 
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on a pivot, menaced first the dominie and then his mother with his iron- 
shod feet. Johnny managed to resist the extreme penalty designed for 
him, but what with the bumps he received in riding over the desks, and 
the random blows from the tongs and the tag, he had punishment enough 
and to spare. Of course, as we all saw and felt that this constant flagel- 
lation was both cruel and unjust, we were never any better for it, and 
bore it or resisted it manfully, as martyrs bear and resist persecution. 

But notwithstanding the loose and desultory, not to say brutal, system 
pursued at our school, the pupils of all degrees managed, in some way or 
other, to acquire a very respectable quantum of knowledge, or, if not 
knowledge itself, the groundwork of knowledge. The boys who learned 
Greek and Latin went to college and took their degrees ; the farmers’ sons 
went home to give a higher intellectual life to the society in which their 
families moved; and the humbler cLiks of scholars carried away with 
them to the plough’s tail, the carpenter’s bench, and the smithy, just 
enough of the rudiments of learning to enable them to cultivate them- 
selves by after study. This fact may seem a contradiction to the picture 
I have gi\ en of my Scotch school. In Scotland, however, bad teaching 
and a high state of mental cultivation among the masses are quite con- 
sistent. The fact is, tlie middle and lower classes in Scotland have a 
passion for learning. The dearest ambition of the poor cottar is to 
educate his children, and, if possible, to give one, at least, such an 
amount of schooling as will fit him for a higher station than that occupied 
by his parents. A poor hillside crofter will starve himself and his family 
for ten years of their life to send one of the boys to college and qualify 
him for the kirk. Such boys, however, learn more poring over their 
books by the humble fireside at home, oi out in the fields in the intervals 
of their farm work, than at the school. They learn under every dis- 
advantage, because they are spurred on by a love of knowledge and a 
desire to raise themselves. It is this universal thirst after knowledge and 
intellectual cultivation that gives Scotland so decided a pre-eiumence as 
regards general education. Persons who can neither read nor write are 
common enough in England, not alone in the country districts, but also 
in the great towns. I doubt if you could find one such in all Scotland. The 
classes corresponding to the ** hinds ” and “ navvies ” of England, cannot 
only read and write, but are capable of enjoying literature in its higher 
developments. Our farming-men at home used to spend their evenings, 
after their frugal supper of kail brose, in reading the newspapers and 
discussing the debates in Parliament. Our herd-boy taught himself the 
elements of astronomy out in the fields, while tending the cattle. He 
was the first to tell me the names of the planets and point them out to 
me. I taught him, in return, a little Latin ; and 1 remember, during my 
lost year at college, meeting this herd-boy in the quadrangle, arrayed in 
the red toga. I have since heard that he carried off the first mathe- 
matical prize. 
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At stated periods, the governor of a convict prison gives audience to 
such inmates of his mansion as may have complaints to make, or petitions 
to prefer ; and of the demands most commonly heard, from old and 
young, one of the commonest is : “ Please, sir, may I grow ? ” It 
sounds odd to hear the naive request put by some square-sliouldered 
grey-haired fellow; but it is usually found so reasonable that, after 
a word or two of inquiry, the governor consents. The man wi^es 
to let his hair grow within the next three or four months before his 
leaving the prison ; and it is the first step towards his release, whether it be 
on the expiry of his sentence, or on his earning a “ conditional pardon.” 
Subsequently, the chaplain of the prison sends forth certain formal 
questions as to the man’s prospect of obtaining honest em*ployment out 
of doors ; and about a month before the date of his departure, the chap- 
lain addresses a letter to any person by whom the prisoner hopes to be 
employed, describing the man’s state of health, stating his conduct izi 
prison, and asking whether his report upon the subject of employment 
is true, or whether he has any other means of support. In the majority 
of cases, I am told, the replies are satisfactory ; ” but, in some instances, 
they are otherwise, and, in some, the man can give no reference. Within 
my own very limited range of individual observation, I have observed in 
England the same circumstance which I have noticed in Ireland — that the 
pi isoner often has a dread of returning to his friends, not only because 
he fears that his character will be known, but because he is too well 
aware that those with whom he has been acquainted before he entered 
the prison will draw him buck into evil courses. At once, then, we 
perceive a very unexpected symptom of improvement : the desire of the 
prisoner to cut all connection with his family, and to avow that he has no 
means, no chance of obtaining help or employment, is one of the most 
tangible results of his reformation. In cases where Uie reply is unsatis- 
factory, or the man can give no reference, the governor and chaplain 
fill up a form in which they express an opinion whether he is able to 
earn his livelihood. From these inquiries and records returns are made 
to the Secretary of State, specifying the men who are eligible to be recom- 
mended for release under a conditional pardon. On receiving the order of 
the Secretary of State, the licence is printed on a small parchment form, 
and on the back of that form is tlie following schedule of conditions : — 

“ 1. The power of revoking or altering the licence of a convict will most certainly 
be exercised in case of his misconduct. 

“ 2. If, therefore, ho wishes to retain the privilege which, by Ins gooil behaviour 
under penal discipline, he has obtained, he must prove, by his subsequent conduct, 
that ho is really worthy of her Majesty’s clemency. 
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“ 3. To produce n forfeiture of tlic licence, it is by no means neees&ary that the 
holilci hlionld be cninn teil of any new ofTenec Jf lie associate wilh notoriouhly bad 
clmraetcih, leads an idle and dissolute lite, or has no visdilc means of obtaimnp: an 
honest livelihood, Kc , it will be asstiincd that he ih about to rol^c into crime, and ho 
will be at once ajipjchciidcd, and m-ummitted to prison under his original sentence ” 

"ni’esscd ill clollios provided for him hy tlie prison, and suited to his 
jiroliable oci upution, whether as an artisan or a labourer, his parchment 
liceuco in Ins jiocket, and the first instalment of liis ppatuity — probahly 
2/., more or Jesb — witli a soldier’s railway pass tor tbe jilace of his desti- 
n.'ilioo, the pi isotier sets out. In less lucky instances, ht* simjily walks 
fiilli info s]jacc “to take his chance” — that is, to bej^ lor employment 
(join those who arc loo busy to attend to him, oi to supjily bis iieeos- 
siliL'S by sonic* more familiar means Upon the wliolc, howen er, we niijiht 
clas'iily the prisoners into three classes: tliose who return to their friends, 
those who ]»roceed at once to some familnr ]>laee of r< sor(, and those who 
seek the “ Discharged Piisoners’ Aid Society.” 

T have alieady cx])laiTied that those jxTsons who VM’re convicted undtT 
the Pecl’a Servitude Act of 1853, which accidentally omitted to provide 
tor the conditional pardon, foim a class which has oeeasioiied some 
peij)l(xily, but is gradually d^ing out. The men of this class arc 
divided into four “stages:" those in the second stage hnvi* sixpence a 
M'cek toAvards their gratuity, in the thiid ninepenee, in the fonrtli one 
shilling. Men sentenced under tlie :imended Art of 1857 aie divided 
into three “ stages:” in the second stage thi'y reccivi* foiirpencc a Aveek, 
and in the third eiehtpeuet 3'he lai’uer Minis given to the nu n of tlie 
fir^t class, together with some other indultrences in ]iri«on, are alloAVed as 
a compensation tor their losing tin* chance of getting a ticket-ol UaAi', 
eillii'r ill the colonies or at home The accumulated gratuity sometime" 
rises to a eonsideiable annuint. A friend Avho has slndic'd the Mibject 
minutely has found it to rangi* as high as 27/ f'r 28/ ; usually it 
ranges fiom 8/ to 20/ ; and lie computes the average to be ab >ut 12/. 
As you already knoAv, this is not handed to the man in one suni. 
Supposing lli^ gratuity to be of the average amount, on leaving tlie 
jinson he will receive 2/., AVith thi* deduction of a few peiica* for postage 
Avhieh Avill be ineuired on liis account after his di'jiai tun*. Ti'ii days 
later lie will receive *21. more, at the end of two mouths -I/., and at 
the end of three montliB the balance of 4/.; so tliat he a\i 11 be fi\e 
months and a half hefore be can draw the whole sum. Thus, if he is 
discharged on th^ let of January, he will not have cleared his piisoii 
aeeoniit until the end of June. lie cannot draw any of the instalments 
without obtaining the endorsement of a clergyman, inagistmte, oi some 
kicnvn persons, to a form which show's that he is living respectably and 
suppoiting himsi'lf by honest work. Some time aince, 1 am told by the 
same tiiend, tlie discliargcd iirisuneis Avert* often unable to obtain any 
of their gratuity, and in most instances could not arrive at the closing 
balance. It too frequently happened tliat the man would return to hia 
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friends, recover his original character — that is, become a vagabond and a 
thief — and ho lose the power to procure the valuable endorsement of a 
magistrate or clergyman. Another danger attended all convicts, and still, 

I fear, attends the moat hardened or the most desolate. At every post 
where the man was likely to enieige from his seclusion was stationed 
an agent appointed by the very worst of all “ the dangerous classes " — 
some Fagin or Fagin’s man, the caterer for criminal customers. This 
functionary is of the same genus with those who tout at the landing-pier 
of watering-places, with vocal caids issuing from their mouths in praise 
ol’ ccriain inns. The gentleman sullying forth from ono of her Majesty’s 
mansions, found himsell suddenly courted as a welcome customer, a dis- 
til -guished person," with every convenience ofroiid to him for s])endlng 
the money in his pocket as fast as poasihle, arul perhaps for discounting 
the great expectations of the next few montlis. 

It was a knowledge of these facts which, in lb57, induced Mr. Whit- 
bread, the Member for Bedford, at present one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, to suggest the establishment of an Association for the express 
purpose of holding out a helping hand to the discharged prisoner. He 
invited Mr. William Bayne llankin and other friends to assist him. 
Some lent him their names, which were in thcnibelves of great value ; 
others gave him their money, and some few rendeiod active co-operation. 
Mr. llankin became the iionortU 7 secie»ary of the Aasociation, and 
Mr. F. Partridge its secretary. By degiers the “ Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society," wdiich is still an independent chaiitable hi>dy, has become a 
sort of volunteer auxiliary to the Convict Department. Ihe Association 
piepared forms, which were sent to every convict piison in England; the 
nature of tlie society is explained to each jirisonor belore lus discharge; 
and he accepts tlie lielp or not entirely aceoidin^ to his oivn free choice. 
In early days, many prisonens liesitar,ed to eoinjily with tlie first peremp- 
tory condition imposed by the socict}' — that the wh-'Ie of the gratuity 
should be placed in its hands. Judged b> graduates in a school not 
calculated to aficrd the happiest study of Imman motives, the charitable 
gentlemen in Westminster were regarded as a gieat joint-stock crimping 
establishment; and the newly released suspected that they were to be as 
iiiiich victimized as the German ‘‘ redeinptioners weie in America. 
By degrees, however, this suspicion woie off; a knowledge of the manner 
in which the society winked spread amongst the class on whose behalf 
it acted, and tlie busim'ss of the corporation has expanded accordingly. 
At first, there would be two or three cases a week; there are now three 
or four a day. At first, there was scarcely woik enough for one secretary ; 
now the society employs a secretary, two clerks, and one or two agents, 
and finds the machinery altogether insuifioient for its exigencies. 
During the lost year, the moneys passing through the hands of the 
bociety have amounted to an aggregate between 10,000/. and 12,000/., 
composed principally of the prisoners’ own money ; for it must be con- 
fessed that no society has ever done so much with such a narrow modicum 
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of means. The list of actual subscribers is slender, and we observed 
that the heaviest share of the burden falls upon a very few in that short 
list. At the same time, gentlemen at a distance do not scruple to claim 
the co-operation of the society in helping forward individuals who may 
have excited a local or individual interest. 

The prisoner comes to the office of the society, at 39, Charing Cross, 
with the papers of his discharge, including one of the forms stating that 
he is recommended by the governor of the prison which he has left. This 
paper specifies his registered number in the prison, his name and sentence, 
his age on conviction, religion and education, date and place of conviction, 
nature of crime, previous convictions and nature of crimes, character in 
separate confinements, character on public woiks, trade and degree of 
proficiency, capacity for hard labour, the employment desired, the prisoner’s 
willingness to emigrate, amount of gratuity due, probable period of dis- 
charge, with any remarks which the governor may think fit to add. The 
society disposes of its clients in three ways — first, by obtaining employment 
for them; secondly, by enabling them to return to their friends; and 
thirdly, hy assisting them to emigrate. The first case which came heforo 
the society was in May, 1857 ; in the interval it has helped more than 1,900 
prisoners. The secretaries helicve that, of the total number, not more 
than 100 have been rc-convicted. There are no positive data to establish 
this tact, but there arc hopc.s that hereafter it may be tested by direct 
record. With regard to the men who are helped, they may he subdi- 
vided into two classes — those for whom situations are found hy tlie advice 
of the society; and those who obtain woik themselves, and are helped to 
procure tools or materials for work. The worncm leniain at a “ Home” 
provided for them, and in most cases enter as domestic servants. Where 
the society itself recommends its client for employment, and gives l/mi a 
character, his antecedents arc distinctly mentioned; but where h(* obtains 
work hy his own independent search, his circumstances arc not disclosed 
I have inspected the books of the society, and have traced a ci nsiderah](' 
number of cases, both of men and women. Out c»f the whv.'c number, T 
have heftn-e me a list of twenty -five, and I am able to say that tliey au 
not exceptional, hut may be paralleled by far more in the books for tlic 
current year. The kinds of emjdoyment are as various as that indicat' d 
in the London Directory. The men are engaged as bakers, milkmen, 
painters, builders, cabinet-makers, commercial travellers, fishmongCTK, 
engineers, watermen, hawkers, goldsmiths, &c. Tlic cases to which 1 
refer range over periods of more than a year ; some very few are a little lc‘'S 
some extend to three or four years. A few men have been placed m 
independent business. In two instances a business was purchased for a 
man, and in both those instances the person assisted is going on well, hi all 
these cases there is complete information down to the latest date in llic 
present year. In one instance, a man who appears to have squandered a 
part of his gratuity, came to the society at the eleventh hour in want of 
five shillings to procure tools. There was something in the earnestness of 
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tliQ man which attracted attention ; on inquiry, hifl story proved to be 
correct ; the tools were furiiibhed him, and he is now employed by a great 
building firm. IIo learned the particular handicral't in which he is en- 
gaged, at Portland. Another instance falls under 1113 '^ personal obscivation, 
and it is interesting for special reasons. It is ibat of a young man who, 
since his discharge, lias obtained work under an old enqiloycr, to whom he 
told all that liad happened to him. liy his discipline in prison, by ac- 
quiring a consciousness of his powers as a wuikman, with an insight into 
the opening offered through industiy and energy, the man had t vidently 
Burmounted the oiiginal sense of the degradation. Wlien I met hmi, 
accidentally, I observed no desire to parade liinisi If, nor do I suppose he 
woulii have pri'lerred to see his de|arture froinlu.sl.ne re.suli nee announced 
in tlie Court Ciicalar ; but he did rather .se<*k my notice, no doubt as that 
of a witness to his woiking skill, hii diligeuci*, aiul his substantial ailvauce- 
incnt; and be seeined to leel that the charaelcr which he had acquired 
at Portland was a Bubstanlial testimony to bis capacity, industiy, and reso- 
lution. The man is a very good specimen of a .‘“harp Englishman. I have 
met, of course <pute casually, with one or two instances of the same kind. 

Another prisoner, a-.-iisted by the society, was dischaiged more than 
tliiee years and a half ago lie t.iuud empluMuent foi himself; but 
alter the society had assisted him, he I’ame haik to it ior a charac- 
ter. He was warned that, if it wcie gneii, his emjdoyc'i* must be 
told of his autcci'deiits, but he still seemed to lliink the character neces- 
sar}'. The jier.son vho wa.s about lo engage him, a tradcsiuau in a con- 
BuU'iable way of buiuiuss, calhd upon the seeietary ol the society. The 
ill, slant ho lieaid that his servant liad been a convict, he turm'd away, 
deelaiing that it was useless to think ol engaging him. The secretaiy 
.‘■lojijii'd him, and inquired the auioiinl of iisk whieli the einploj er would 
incur; it turned out that the man would piobably Irue '21. or '6!. in his 
hamK at a lime, and that a guaiaiiti-c ol 0 / would co>cr the risk. The 
secietary umleilook to guarantee that amount ; and the man liius remained 
m tlie same ])hua- for eonsidorably more tlian threi* yeais, with such 
thomugli salislaet loll to Ins cnqilo^'eu that tliat geiilkniau has spou- 
laneon.sly rele.ased the .‘•ociety liom lU laibrniy. This ease ahso is peeii- 
liaily mU'resting, as showing how the enqiloying classes may be made to 
learn, by their own inquiry and piaclieal experience, that a feliow-creatiue 
^^ho IS once a ciimin.il lui'ds not always be so. 

Special arrangemeiits uie made for disjxising of the women who 
h'ave the liefuge at Fulham, 'flii-s place, as W'ell a.s other portions of our 
Fnghsh sy.stein, i.s pointed mil as analogous to the “ Jiiteunediatc ” stage 
m Ireland, but the analogy is vciy fault, 1 mentioned the half-pint of 
beer allowed to the fourth chis.s at Poillaiul, as one amongst other indul- 
gences lo eoinpensate for the loss of transportation for iiri.soners eouvicttd 
betwu‘cn 1853 and 1857. Objections might be made to the. dietary at 
l'’ulhani, as being on too high a scale ; and it is wholly unlike the homely 
faie which contimts the hard-worked labourer at Lusk, or the penitent 
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at tliG Golden Brid-^e in Dublin. The Fulham Refuge is also distin*- 
guished from the Intermediate prisons of Ireland by leas liberty of. action, 
and by containing within itself places of punishment. Still, it is an 
improvement on older prisons, and is not without proportionate results. 
From the 1st of January to the end of May, 18G1, seventy-two women 
were discharged from tlie Fulham Refuge, and were thus distributed : — 
Sent to parents, eighteen ; sent to husbands, seven ; to other relatives, 
fifteen ; to fiienda, three; to service, direct from the Refuge, one ; to the 
Discharged Priaoneis’ Aid Society, with a view to service or emigration, 
twenty-six ; sent out on their own^account, having no home, eight. The 
reports of the first four classes are pronounced to be “ satisfactory,” with 
the exception of two in the first class and one in the second. Of the 
first class three had no home, but had children in woikhouscs, Avhom 
they went to lejoin. Three others have joiiu'd friends under anytliing 
but hopeful circumstances. One is at servici; in the house of a clergy- 
man ; and another, whose liusband is a convict in Austiaha, is understood 
to be “ {Toiiig on well.” When any woman i.s sent out from the Refuge, 
steps are taken to ascertain where she will be received, and to sceme 
lier safe ju rival, with authenticated reports of the fact. Communication 
is always made with the clergyman of the district to which the discharged 
piisoner piocecds; and, says ^Mis JIarpour, the lady supciintendent of 
the Refuge at Fulham, in a letter to Sii Joshua Jebb, “ much is learned 
in this mode of the sad and miserable way in which these poor creatures 
have been brought up, and the temptations with which they were sur- 
rounded immediately on their return to their deplorable bannts. It 
excites our symjiathy, and makes us feel that something must be done 
by the public, oi all onr efi’orts cannot but be fruitless in many cases. 
I can only hope and pi ay that the publicity which is now being given to 
the convict system, will induce the Christian public to lend us a lie]])]ng 
hand. AVc do not ask for their money, but for their .sympr.ihy and a 
little of their time,” I have statements of cases in wliich pii .lers who 
have left the Refuge have done well ; but, in this as in oilier inst.mees, 
lam cautioned against their publication, lest exaggerated infeii'iiees should 
be drawn from contracted data. And at the Refuge, as throughout tin* 
English establishments, 1 have failed to obtain anything likt; the same 
full, detailed, and long-continued information about convicts at largo, w'hicli 
1 w'as enabled to obtain by my own personal examination in Ireland. 

One grand resource for the disposal of English convicts, especially 
of men whose term of incarceration may be shortened by “ tickct-ot- 
leave,” is transportation. Theoretically, transportation is still continued 
to Bermuda, Gibraltar, and Western Australia; but the transport of 
convicts to liermuda has been indefinitely suspended. Of the Australian 
arrangements the most recent account is afforded me in an extract fioin 
the unpublished Report to the Directors of Convict Prisons, by the reli- 
gious instructor, who sailed in the convict ship Palmerston^ and landed 
his charges at Fremantle in February. 
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** MiUhank Prison, May 27, 18G1. 

. I visited the prison on the thiid or fourth (hiy after the men weic lauded. 
The chaplain and deputy sLi])orintciuleut huidly ncconipanied me. It. icscinhies 
Portland moic than any other T know. The cells arc small in size, and the mtciior 
nnanircments on the same ])iiueiide as at that pnson. 

“ There were two hufje association rooms occupied, 1 believe, at night by artisans 
whom 1 found cm]do}ed in the smiths’ lorgc and earpeutcis' sliop, which aie vciy 
extensive, audwhcic u oik on u luige scale was bciiiL; eaiiicd on under the suiiciin- 
tciulence of the I{.o;yal Engineer depaitnicnt Hoi«<‘ lai^ge room.s on the hnscnicnt 
floor vvoic fitted up ns piiutiug-offices, and pnsoueis were iMiiplo^cd hcie in doing all 
tlie Goverument pnuting required for the colony. 

“ Tlieio wcic, I believe, about 4t)f) men in tlie ]iii‘-oii a I this time, including 
about eighty landed tioiii the Pahnnstun. These last weie cmplojtd, home few m 
the w'oikshojis, and the leniaiiKlci on the iiwuls, w'oiKuig m gangs 

“ 'J'lie nit ions AM- re ubundiiut, and (if execlhnt (puility ; scivcd, pieeisely us they 
aic at Alillbiink, to tlic men in tliclr (cMk. 

“On the geiicial iiaraih', I noticed that the loronvu led, or men rcmilled to the 
Cstahhsliniont, and tlie men sent up lor shoit seutcuies from the poheo-olKec, were 
imraded apait, and distingui'-lied fioiri the general luisoneis bt a diflerent die.'s 

“ Eeiug desirous of soL'iug bow' the remainder ol tlie men who bad eomo out niiiler 
our Hinrge in tlie Pahnri sUm A\eu* disposed of, and bow' the ]irol)atioiiary period of 
SIX months (ihiongli wliuli nil com lets aie icqiiiu'd to jiass boloic they can recciie 
Ihe groiUer degiec of liecdoiu ol a 1 lekct-ol-hecm e) is ]>as''ed tbiovigh, 1 visited, lu 
eonijuuiy witli JJi. Watson, the suigeoii supeiiuteii' lent, foiii ol the out-stations. Vo 
lound all these stations oiiupied hymen who aho hud come out in the Palmerston ; 
and r W'lis iiiloimed that, lor some time picvioiis to the annul u( that ship, the road- 
niakiiig had been miuli interuipted lor want ol men. 

“ The imiKs cousi-icd of Irom 40 to 80 men, lodged in huh>. Tliey weic in thargo 
fif a Aniidei , and lu most places tlieie was one ot ihe EoaiiI Engiiaeis to diiect the 
wi'iks on the loads, and two oi tlnec comict ooiisiahles to jiresenc older and snjici- 
inleiid (he men at woik and in ihcir qtiaitds. The men woik on the loads fiom lour 
to live miles each Aim', and, a\ lienoA’er I sji-\\ them, appeared to be diligently emplo^oil. 

*' 'J’heir skcping-pl.xecs woie di\ ided Iia partitions ol slam mg boauls, nnd they took 
then meals m iner^.s ot six oi eight at sep.aiaie tabhs; the i nions being sui>piicd 
fioiii the chief stations ]Vuh and Gmldloid, and the whole from the Coimuissaiiat lu 
the first instance They aie also .allowed tobacco 

“ The men at these stations wcic ehceiful and industi ions , tlicv made no eomphiints', 
CM’cpI in relueiiec to the heat of the iliinatc and iuosr|uitoes. Those within reach of 
the luei Aveie iiermittcd to bathe in it in the inoiinng. The lumis ol lahonr were lioiii 
SIX to MX— one lioni , I hehc\e, for hieakfast, and one and a half for dinner avcic allowed. 

“IIowcAOr desiialde it may be to execute AAoiks of this nature at a distance from 
whore a propoi degiec of contud may he kept up, I caimot but say that I felt anxioiis 
loi the welfaieol the prisoners who, during then detention in these huts, Avonld ho 
e\]U)sed to great teiniitation and deiuoialization In fact, Ihc’sc stations aacic, in CAciy 
usiicet.mleiioi to the laigcr nnd more legulaily-.ariaiigod stations whieh I iccollect to 
Inne Aisilcd in Tasinuimi peninsula. It is also obvious that the sooner the men who 
go out in a coUAict-bhip c.an be separated, alter they aic discmbai ked, the bettci loi 
them in CAOiy Avay. 

" The men at these stations appeared perfectly aware of the uselessness of attempt- 
ing esciqic in a colony which has no known outlet to any other. In point of fact, were 
the attempt made, their footsteps in the sand would he uncningly traced by the 
extraordinary sagacity of the natives attai bed to each pohce-station for the purjxisc ; 
they would be captured, or jiciisli for AA'ant of Avntcr. 

“I shall now endeavour to dcsciihc their prosjiects of employment aaIich hherated 
on a tickeb-of-lcave, fiom what came under my own obbcrvation. 
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** A icw men who were hcnt out in the Palmerston, having completed n largo 
portion of their t-entcncc at home (two of them with commuted scnlcnco), were 
disehaigcd from tlie cstabhbhmcnt in about eight days after tlicir arrival. They were 
supplied with a tu'ket-of-leavc dres-s, a portion of their gratuity, and a pass for twenty- 
four hours, to enable them to seek employment I travelled in the steamboat from 
Ficmantle to JVrtli on the day some of them left the prison 

“ The social status of the sober and industrious convict settler is perfectly assured. 
In the countiy districts no difference is made between him and the free settler. 

“ I am, gentlemen,” &c. &c. 

After reading only this brief, sober, and most anlhrntic report, the 
reader will begin to doubt whetlfer transjiortation can be what it was 
once sujipoacd to be — a very terrible penalty, severance of natural ties, 
death to family associations, and so forth. It has liad its terrors, ami at 
nioie than one season, but llie season has always been limited. In July, 
1827, came into operation an Act extending tiansportation to vaiious 
felonious ofFenees. In tlie following year there was a great decline m 
such offences — tlie new Act hud stiieken tenor ; hut in the very nc'xt year 
the influence of the punishm(*nt had declined; by degrees traiispoitation 
ceased to be regarded -with alarm, and now it is admitted to lie a positive 
reward. W^rlhng years back, Archbishoj) Whntely shows th(“ dawn of 
this feeling. lie quotes the words of convicts, (Tying cut with delight at 
the accominodution on hoaid ship; thanking (lod for having been eanied 
to a country where they were w'ell off ; wniting home will) presents to 
masters wliom they had robbed, and even offering patronage and assistance 
in a country where a man is sure to make his fortune. The kcen-siglitcd 
teacher of logic foresaw that such daiigcious knowledge inu'^t spread in 
the mother-country. 

If no longer available as a deterrent, is iransiiortation a pinely bene- 
ficial auxiliary ? Let us look into that question. During tin* presi'iil 
session of railiaiiieiit, IMr. Cliildcr.s, the Member for I’ontcfiact, obtannd 
a Select Coniniitme “to inquire into tlie prc-sent .system of ti.iusporta- 
tum, its utility, and efiect upon colonization, and to report w .ether an;, 
improvement could he effected theieiri.” I’lie committee was, upon tlie 
whole, well manned. Mr. Cliilders hiiii.self has a practical knowledgi' of 
the subji'ct, from liis connection with Australia ; and 1 believe one jmr 
pose of the incpiiry v/as to shoAv that, in con.sideiatjon for the Austialiaii 
colome.s generally, tran spoliation ought to be wholly abandoned, evdi 
to Western Australia. The net result of the report is, that the com- 
mittee advises no interference, but delicately suggests tlial tiaiisporlatioii 
should continue as it is carried on now, under the actual circumstance'’ 
of the day. These circumstance.^ are remaikahlo. It has been iTsolvi d 
to suppress the convict prisons in Bermuda and Gibraltar. The 
number of convicts in England, as well a.s in Ireland, ajipcars to he 
actually diminishing. The free colonies of Australia have passed 
for preventing the admission of any liccnce-lioldcr or expiree, mulci 
Bcvere penalties to be inflicted upon any Bhip-mastcr >vho fchall infi 
the local law# Sonic convicts have escaped from Western Australia, bat 
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not in pi’cat numhcrFi, and the alarm on the subject appears to have 
Bub^ided, though the feeling of repugnance is as strong as ever. 

It comes out in evidence, that the Western Australians can employ 
a certain amount of convict labour, but cannot employ much more 
than they now have, at the present rate of annual supply. ^lany 
employers ]n-cfi'r convicts, as more tractable than free labourers, and 
they are decidedly ])leased at the exclusion Acts of the free colonics. 
Mr. Burgess and other witnesses declare that crime has not increased 
in piopoi lidii to 1h(' number of convicts, a considerable proportion of the 
men having behaved well ; but they draw marhed distinctions between 
a bad oiah'r of convicts and a better order, strongly hinting that a careful 
Role'^'tion should lic made ; and I am disposed to believe that these hints 
will not he lost iijioii the head in Parliament Street Several of 

tlic coli'iiists had dcsiie(l the introduction of lonvicK, because they looked 
f)M\aidto the oHicial expend itiii e on aei ount of the establislimeiit, (tc. ; 
and lliesc Rjx’culaiors liav(‘ been disappointed. They were particularly 
annoyed bee. nee proviRlon‘' for convicts weic fiirni'^hed from other colo- 
nies, whereas tiny claimed a prote< tivc system of trade, as the correlative 
('fllie ennviet biiideii Amongst east(*rn colorn.sts are many who formerly 
a]iprMV( d ol Iraiispoilation, but IIkt found “ the character of the convicts 
glow w Oise a.s the eiiinimd hnvs of England were ameliorated and soft- 
(lud” A veiy euiions les^cm is brought out incidentally. “Formerly,” 
savs ]\Ir. Hewitt, of Ta.sinania — tin* last colony in which convictism wa.s 
abolished, inucli to the chagi in of Governor Denison and the authorities 
in IhiLdand — “ vve got men Rfut to us for political ofTeneeR, for poaching, 
machine-breaking, and .so on; and there W’as always a very large body 
of eoindcls whf) prided thcmi'iclves that they va're not thieves and 
roi'Ues; but .since the alteration of the law's in this country, it seems to 
me tliat eveiy man who conu's out has committed some grave offence.” 

On one ])oint all apjHMi to be agieed : tJint the old assignment system, 
and a fortiori any Norlollc Island system, wliicli tends to mass convicts 
together in bodii'S undiluted liy the elements of ordinary society, can 
mod- moil' be tolerated Tliose avIio view tlio subject with a practical 
kiiowledgi', and yet without local predilections, believe that transportation 
eaiinot be contmiicd mucli longer, even to AVeslern Australia. 1 am wel 
awaie that the IiLsli as well as the English authorities desire that that 
call let .should he retained, and I see objections to any sudden closing of it; 
but iluit It ought to be abolished within a comparatively few years I am 
eoiinueed. 1 have the very higliest authority for the avowal, that the 
Clime, which irresistibly iiujielled iSir William Molcsworth’s Committee to 
piononiice the doom of convictism in Australia generally, cannot be pre- 
vented or effectively conti oiled in Western Australia, even now. One of 
the most cxpeiienccd olliciiils, Mr. Thomas Frederick Elliot, of the 
Colonial Otiice, wa.s amongst those who stood against the abolition pro- 
ceedings of 1S07 ; but “ liirtlior observation,” be Rays, “has altered my 
opinion.” The convict.s who remained in Sydney and New South Wales 
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have done harm. TVestorn Australia may profit from the expedient 
while the colony ia in a languialiing state, hut it can never be a substitute 
for ordinary colonization. The relief ia not “ beneficial to this country” 
— “ the numbers sent out arc too trifling to be of any account,” either to 
the mother country or to the colony. “In every point of view I think that 
transportation as a system has come to an end, and that its day is past.” 

Before 1 proceed to close this seiies of papers 'with the conclusions 
■which have been foi-ced ujion me in my survi'y of the 'whole, in Ireland 
and England, I must refer once more to the case set forth on behalf oJ' the 
Enghsli system. Tlu‘ fate of my la.st pa 2 >er appears to have been cuiious. 
In some quarters it has been rcgaided as too favourable to the English 
system, ^Yllllc the chief conductors of that s} stem think that I have ‘‘ not 
done them jusUi-e." I am told that ] have fallen into many errors, and 
that the compaiison which I have made between England and Ii eland 
is disparaging to Ihigland. Jii the most explicit terms that could be 
employed 1 have' invited eorreclion of eriors. 1 have avowetl my readi- 
ness to iiicorpcnate in this third pajier any emendations ■with 'whidi 1 can 
be snpjihed; my oliject being, not to adv'ocale one systoiii or to disparage 
anollier, but slinpJy to lay before your readers, as far as my exaini nation 
of the two systems and your space 'would peimit, the faefs themselves. 
The coinniunicalions upon the sub)eet have bei'u M'ly numerous and j>ro- 
tracted. 'J broiighout all, 1 liave been met by Sii Jodiua ilelib with the 
most liaiidsome consideration and a generous fiaiikness. The result, 
lunveYcr, is that 1 have a lengthened statement, fioni his ])rn, going ovi'r 
tlie gioimd from the tunc wlien “ sound jnmcijdes weie laid down in 18 12 
by tlu' then Lend Stanley and Sir Janies Giahaiii, for ('slabhsliiiig pio- 
b.itionary periods of disciidine at Lome, in older to the disposal of the 
convict by transportation and this .st.itenient 1 now take bodily, witli 
home very slight curlailiuent. 

“ Tlic (Lniculties vvhidi occuiicil at that time in Van Dionicn’s Land prevemted tlic 
dt‘\(‘lt»iimcnt of tlic'-e principle^, and led to a modified miangcim nt uinloi Eail tiny 
and Sii (jiL-oige Gu-y. Under tlie by.stcm as it AS.ir. then sotlled, lioiii 1SJ7 to 1853, .i 
ininlcd notice was eomniuuirated to c\cry coiniet, lellmg Imii tliat the til'll peiiod of 
prol>.itioii Avoiild he ja'^sed in soliluiy coidineuicnt loi sonic time; ond cniplo\ ineiit 
on the ]nil)lie Moiks foi tlic second jx-nod ; the third stage under a tiLket-of-IeaAc 
in one of the colonies, U'he niecritncK to industiy and good conduct, dm mg the two 
fiist periods, CIO ycij fully CApJamed iii this document. I’licy consisted of leinis- 
Bious of tlic iinpiiponmont, gratuities, badges inarkmg the progress of cadi individual, 
nud othci iccoids, bj whidi a man's late was placed in liis own hands, and was nuiinly 
dependent upon his own exertions. 

“In regal d to tlic thud pciiod of probation, however, with a tiekct-of-lcavc, the 
following conditions weic piomulgated : — The holder of a tieket-ofJeavo will bo 
reijuiied to remain witlmi a certain dist'iet ; he will not be. leleascd lioin the custody 
of the Goveinmcnt until engaged to scivc an cmployei An twelvemonths; he will 
then 1)0 ])laced under the. Ruper\ ision of tlic jiolice, will be lequired to rcgistei Ins 
jiluei. ot abode, and ]ierioilieally lojiort himself to the iioliee,’ &e. renlonMlle and 
I'oiUand atloid the fullest means ol judging of tlie pystom of discijdinc and the lesulls 
of the two jicuods wbieh were to be enloiecd jii thus countrj'. The eomnnssioncrs 
of the fomier luisoii, after anxiously watcbuig llic moral effects of tlie great exjicn- 
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mcnt conducted for five years undci their superintendence, thus recorded the conclusion 
at which they had niiivcd, in a repoit dated in 1847 » — ‘We feel wai runted iu 
cxju'cssing our fiim conviction, that the moral rcbultfi of the discipline have been most 
encouraging, and attended with a success which, we believe, is without paiallel in the 
lustoiy of penal discipline.’ 

“With respect to Pm Hand, Captain Wliitty, in his report for 1850, after stating 
his conviction that the system of following uj» a jicriod of sciianite confinement by asso- 
ciated lahouis, was working well, states. — ‘The subdued, improved, and disciplined 
stale in which the convicts ginieially aniAC at Portland from the stage of separate 
confinement, n])pcars to b»' an adinnablc prejMvation for their transfer to the greater 
degieo of ticcdom unavoidable on public woiki^t’ (kiptain Knight, who succeeded 
Captain Will tty as GoAomor, icmarks in his u]>oit for 18.)1 — ‘I Iiave frequently 
watched the woihing parties from poMtious in which T could not have been seen hy 
them, and I Innc seldom seen a gi cater amount ol willingness or industiy disjdayed 
hy men whose livelihood depended iqion their exei lions.’ [I mvself wts a witness of 
the same degree ol chceiful indtisiiy, in 1861 ] P iqipeai.s honi the retnnis, that 
400 men me nt the i-ieseiit time qnaiTying and loading fioin the great ditch of the 
fortiess aliont three tons a man, foi which a contiuctoi had preiiously icecncd Iv. bd. 
Eton. 'J'he net saimg to the Goveinnient, aflei deducling 4fy, for the eon of ]dant, 
would give Hd. a day as the net I'aimiigs of each man in the woiking paities ; 
whilst the entile rust, cxclusne ctf buildings, will not exceed Is 9c/ a heud. Were it 
not that a piojioition of the coin let . .iie detained at bthool, and emjdoycd as cooks, 
tmlore, fv'' , tlic }u'son would be scll-.supi)oi ting , mul bad there been opportunity lor 
till' full d( \elo]micii( of convict laboui, at least one-lialf of the usual cost of such woiks 
would have been su^cd 

“ Though Pol fland is only known to the general public as a place whore an outbreak 
occmied some jeais ago; and ibougb the diseiplino has enduied the rudest shocks 
liom the changes consequent on the cei-^ation ol traiispoiinlion, — which not only dis- 
nppointcd the cxjicctatioiis that had been liold out to the men, but entirely shook their 
eoiilidciico, and was the cause of the outbicnk releired to, — the establi-linicnt never was 
in a ihucli Ingliei state of discijiline and eflicicney than at the pu’sent time. Tliobrcak- 
AVutcT mid fui iificiition.s, too, aie ach.uiciiig tow'uids coiiqiletiop, and alieiidy constitute 
a gr.ind and inijienshablc moniiiiient of wdiat can be cflcetcd by convict labour. 

“From 1848 to 18r)3, during winch time alone the established system a])pcars to 
have been in full oj-eiatioii, cvei-vi lung went on swiiiiiningly It w'as ‘all light,’ in 
the English prisons of I’ciitonville and Portland ; and we have it on the authority of 
Sir W Denison, the Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, that in 1851 the convicts sent from 
imbbe wmiks were generally conducting themselves ns honestly and industriously as 
iinc’oin leted fill ni-sei's ants in Eiiglmul Eveiy*^ interest was then satisfied. The mothci- 
coiintry annually got rid of si*nie .'t,()00 of her ciimirml ]»o]uiliUion, and the colony ob- 
fained the advantage of cheap labour. This was the culminating point of a sound and 
eiircfully devised system of penal and lefoimatoiy discipline. [Sii Joshua Jebb states, 
111 one of bis reports, that we never may hope to see the like again. The last ship 
sailed in 1852 ; mid tbongli he must have east a lingcniig look after it, lio njipears to 
have manfully set to work to repair the breach made in the system of disci])hne ] 

“An Art was passed in 1853, under the provisions of which a largo proportion of 
convicts might be scnlcnccd to ‘ jienal servitude,’ instead of tiansportation. It will not 
escape notice tliat, during the whole jiciiod of a convict’s being employed on public 
works, be is placed in a condition iiitenncdiatc between imprisonment and liberty'. 
Dming tins jiortion of the sentence, as 1 described m a formci article, the men woik 
in association; good order being prcsciwed by the presence of an officer with each 
party; and then ictuni fiom distant woiks in the open quan'ies at Portland, or fiom 
dockyaids or fortifications at Portsmouth or Chatham, being insured hy watchfulness 
of guards. Witli a view to afford greater encouragement, it w'as considered desirable 
to divide this probationary period into four progrcssivo stages, to each of which certain 
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anu'liorations and jnivilogos were ntlneliod. In the last stage, especially, a propoition 
of tlie men are Bclccted for ‘ special service,* in which they pursue their several 
ti vocations, relieved from any diicct sajiei vision- At Portland, they may be seen pass- 
ing to and fro with tools, attendliig points on the railways, &c, ; at Dartmoor, they 
attend cattle on the hilh, nnd peitorm viuioiis faini opeintions, independent of control. 
A large body of these men Innc also been employed at Woking assisting in the eom- 
idotion of the new prison, and otheis aic to be sent to JJroadmoor. 

“Wo now collie to the eonsideiation of the third period of the system, with a 
jirobation jia^s oi a tu ket-of-lenve designed for a distant colony, but now forced on our 
nttonlion nt home llcic the range is limited to the few convicts who since 1852 have 
been sent fo Western Aiistialia, and the English system m its entirety requires to he 
judged by the few openings affoidcd in that colony. Here we sec an intcimcdiulc 
system, cxinessly designed to fit the man lor colonial life and labour, in full operation, 
on a jtlfin suggested by Sir Joshua Jehb in 1849. It is well known to any one who 
lias oxju i lenec ol coiiviels, that release from impiisonment will alone afluul any siirc 
te.it ol character; and it is to this test, in the Inec of all the diffienlties which had to 
be cnconnteied, that an niiiieal has ntcessaiiiy been made. The system ol granting 
jiardons, revocable on ecilain eoiiditions, popnluily known ns ticket s-of-lciivc, has been 
adojited fiom <ho eolonial stage, ns a precautionary measure; and thy benevolent 
assistance of the ])iiblic has been soiiglit in CAciy way llmt lias been possible. On 
iiiatme consideiatioii, however, and on very suthciont giouiids, ;l lias l>ecn deemed 
inexjKvliciil to do nioie, either in giving eftcef to the jirnuiplc ol the piohiition gangs, 
or the MiiK'nision ot ]iolieo. 'I’licic is seaieely nn ofiuer in the convict service who 
does not ‘•tiongly enterinin this eoinietion [ Aftei allmlmg to the help aflorded hv 
the (1’ii'l‘uiis anil the I’nsoneis’ Aid Society, tlu sralernent )i)oeceds] U'liousands 
liineb<-eii lesencd from eiimiiial eomses nnd tid<*d ()\er their gieatest difficulties, by 
th("-o nio'-t w ise and eeononinal pi( venfne mcnsuies 

“ ^\ e now come to the results, wha li aie given in the aeeompain ing eonipi*chenMve 
lalmliu returns [The tables arc i»]nced at the end of this article ] 

‘•If the results be eaietiiJlv eonsnlted, it mnsr be coiiltssed flayliaio been moie 
f.iMiuiable than could have been anticipated; ior ihongh twenty, or jicihaps oen 
tw'cnty-live, ]iei cent , may have leluimd njam the hands of the (ioiemnient in kcaoii 
Ol ei'tlil yeais, it is a fact that the iinmbei scnlem-ed 1ms diimnisbed fioin3,.'Jl] iii 
1848, when the gient inajoiity weio tiaiispoi tcil to Van Diemen’s Land,* to an 
aAeiuL'e. duririg the last tliree yean, ol ii,22G, when tiie groat iimjorily liaie been 
ndeased at borne, ]\Iiiny »'anscs must have roinbined to produce a lesull i o wholly 
Kul)\enne of all previous calculations ,f but a .scniiid, detenent, and, nt tlic same time 
nn ciilicbteiicd and (’liiistiari discipline, steadily pel seveied in iiiidei the uutluaity ot 
every Sieieliiiv of Slate since 1838, may fairly be allow'cd to claim its pliaie. 

“Jii an admii able artiile which ap]icaied in the of the 18th ot Ajinl hnt, 

the ivritcr has ‘hit tlu ngbt nail on the head ’ Altera giajilin (lescrij)tion ol desiieiale 
and liighlv-'-killed ruffians letuimng to their inalpiiietiees, altei eonfinemeiit, with 
greiiter /esf than over, he states — ‘ 'I'liese constitute the ugly percent age of coin u is 
with w'hieh nothing e.m be done, the ti ue blackamoors of the system who can never 
he wadicd white.’ Here it is, and, jierhaps, here only we fail. 

“ Wc find the follow ing, in Sir Joslmu Jebh’s lejKirt for 1849 . — * In connexion with 
the subject of modifiention of the jirescnt sy.‘‘tem, 1 w’oiild submit the expediency of 
eslablislimg a more teveu* system of diseijdme, and of cnfoicing a more piotiaeted 
P i in of iinimsonmcnt, in the case of all men eonvjcted of lieinou.s oflenees, C'jiecmlly 

* In the yenis from 1841 to 1845, the avciage annual numher of convicts sent to 
Van Du men’s Jiaiid was 3,.527. 

t t)nc f)f the official f alrulntions laid before the novemment was, that in the 
event of transjiortatinii being abolished, it would be necessary to provide accommoda- 
tion for 28,000 ollcndeis, iii addition to that which then existed. 
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Pticli ns 1TC1P nopf'injiaiupil by vidlcnof, mid in opTfain casrs. Tt is impocsihlo to stnto 
till', I'lrci'-copc'riitioTisof stK'li inonMircs, or tliP extent to l^hK■h they inisjlit he applied; 
hut il tlie M'i\ woist rlmimteia wcic itnjirisoncd for the whole tortn of litc, or 
tliiimp tiicii lespcctivc seiiteiieos, nl some penal estiihh&hmcnt nt home, or in the 
enlonK"^, ot'in s di'-poi-cd of hy tickets-of-leavo in Wcstciii Australia, and the residue 
u 'eiocd at lioine uitli conditioiiiil imidons, or etiPournb'ed to emigrate, I believe that 
no sensdde iiieoin eiiiencp, eonld pos^dilj' [lo exporienrcd.’ 

“ 'J'lie foi('e:oiiig is a brief sketch ol the English system and its results, deprived ns 
it IS oi its maiiisiav, namelv, a snlisfactoij' moans of disposing of the eonviets who aio 
sii!))(‘ct lotlw twotii I jirolsitionnn st!i;;cs, and detective, as it is nilinittcd to he, in the 
means of deabn; AMtli llie ‘ true blaekmiioois of llie system ’ ” 

'Jlnu (locuDuuit is, MS 1 liavc said, tlio stalcunrut of Sir Joshua Jobb, 
sli_ulitly rr.ifailiul to Ining il witliiii youi space. I liave abii'lgcd a 
small iKiilmn of tin' n't'ospoc-t, at tlie roiiinu lu'omciu, .mil luivc shortrticd 
till' ti.'im iliDiis licie and lliiuo ; and that Is all tin* clmngc. The wiiter 
lias no! .iMowed Imnseir to lake tliu bioadesi view fd the siibjru t ; wliieli 
W(‘ shall iiot (|uil( tindarstaml, iinlts.,’\\e glance at tin* cliioiiic controversy 
Ix'lweon till tw o s} stems of KneLind and Itelatid. In IH.")?, Sir Joshua 
dilib mad" .1 lepoit piofe.ssing to deseiilie tlm Iiisb sy.stcm, and stating 
In own Mjaiiion njion it. 1 ceitaudv could rmt adojit Sir Joshua Jebb’s 
(Icsm iyit'i'ii cd the jirningi'inciils in In-laiid ; nor can I entirely agree ■with 
•what lie siipjiove., to be tin' object of jmjniry : namely, to aseoitain whether 
t!u ])ii)bati 'Umy p'isoims should bt willulruwn from tlic higher stages on 
l>ul)li(' Avoiks, and congicgatcd in the lints ol tlie iiitei'incduite .stage; 
•whether di-^diarmd piis'onev- could not be placc'd undi'r the supervision 
of the iiohee, and lieilicr einployniont could not he found for prisoners 
icle.’ised on li( cnee as in Ik land. Sir Joshua iiuu'ts these questions in 
llie negative, ;ind 1 hehevc I am conect in .st.iling liis conelusions thus: — 

“ Fiutly 'flic ell'll actor of the coin u'ts in ihu' conn tiy, niid the ('iiviim'-t.anccs, differ 
so imi( Il liuiii llioM' ol Iiclaiid, tliiu nnv ] I'lii loi congicgating them together under 
Ic (oiitiol tliiiii K nl jiic'-ciit cM'ici'-.'d, woi'I'i not be c.ili'iilnteil to lender them more 
fit foi limgc, Ol t'oe tbc ofliccis tn •nhirr laie tlicy minnt be consippied bctlei, or 
eioii llie Millie, opi'oi (unities of Jiulmiig Ibeir ebmaetpr :ih tliose vbieb exist at present. 

“.Seeondlv 'flint even if such obicits cnnld be promoted bv removing selected 
coin i( ts into ‘•ep.niite, small, interinedinte estiiblislimcnts, wilb diminished eontrol and 
iiioie voluiitnn netioii, the exlnbitioii ol euiiMct ihseipliiie m such n finrn would 
iiiipnii the exemi'lniy elinrneter and deten ent efleets ol a sentence of iieiiiil .scr\ itiide, 
wlileli, on all aeeonnts, it, is most cssentiid to preserve as the most foimidable of our 
seeondni v piinisliiTients. 

“ 'fliiiillv 'I'bat any general supciintcndence of the police would be impossible in 
Eiipland, Avithimt obstiuetiiig the employment of the men. 

“I'onillily ThiiL if such mea'inres (oiild lie Bystcniaticnlly orgnnired, it would be 
ver> desiiable to nlloid eoiii iets some special iiifoimatiim <n instuiction in connection 
witli llieii liituic jirospects during the last few months ol tbeir eonfineinent — not in 
si'pnrato, intcrriiednito, establislmients disconnected from the prisons, but in the stage 
ol di'sciplino which jncccdcs disclmigc.” 

I liavc already said, that controversy in the subjunctive mood is totally 
•woilLlcss. You can establish no logical conclu.sion except by a statc- 
incnt of facta, which, like tbc figures in an ar-ithnietical sunl, render 
the ultimate fiict, the x to he proven, a matter of moral certainty. 

12—5 
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Undoubtedly there are great difleiencea in the chni*acter of Englishmen 
and of Irishmen, and, therefoie, in the character of tlic convicts of the 
two countries ; but the ^loints of resemblance between all civilized com- 
munities are moic numerous than the points of difference. This is 
peculiaily the case with 7-accs under the same governments and laws; 
and when we select a special class, formed by the aberrant tendencies of 
all humanity, we incieasc! the ratio of resemblance. The treatment of 
convicts in the two countries might vary ; we have no reason to assume 
that it should be hindamentally opposed. 

Secondly, there is reason to doubt AvhetJier the detciicnt clement ever 
h:iB much lorce in the oi)eiation of penal servitude, of impiisonment, or of 
sny penalty save those involving acute physical suffering tor vcryshoit 
periods. The deteircnt etiect is severe in the ca^e of hanging, flogging, 
torture, and the like. In the ca-^e of correctional discijiline, the effect 
seems to be pioduced, lUr more, by a sort of comjuiKory teaching. 
Through the force of facts, the involuntary stiuh'iit is made to karn 
lhat a dishonest line of conduct cannot be puisued, but must sooner or 
later be frustrated ; therefore that an honester conr‘-e of life is unavoidable, 
and the attempt to avoid it foolish. At oiu' time transjan tation, ^Yas a 
penalty accounted “secondary” to death aloiu'; but I havi* already shown 
3 ’ou that in 18G1 it is accounted an actual boon, an increase to die ojipfa- 
tunities and enjoyments of life, linh'cd it is, literally, in tins au\ihary 
sense that tran spoliation to AVestern Austi aba, which still tolerates the 
practice, is now recommended. In England, as well as in Ireland, it is 
claimed as usefully coiiipletnig that round of coi leclioii.d di-.eiplme whuh 
ends in reformation — hulding out a hope to the n formed convict of em- 
jdoynieiit in a sphere wln're he ■will have the n-ward of industry without 
disgiacc. But in Ireland, wo sec that as tin* criminal ad\,inees tliroiigh his 
coui.se of penal sei vitude, the wlude sy.stem is made to have the character of 
curiectiori, and to awaken tin’ liojie of Ijettermeiit through honest exertion. 

Thirdly, the statement that the geueial supeiinleiuleiice of the pol' 
would be impossible in England, ^\lthollt obstructing the employment of 
the men or without coiivcitmg the men into spies and tyianls, is thus far 
a pure asMimplion. Not a shadow of evidence to establish it has been 
bhown to me 1 know that policemen have inteifeud iiijuiiousJj’^, but 
they have not yet been instructed in a diffeicnt line of conduct; and I 
also know that there are, amongst the chief officers of the jioliec in the 
counties, those who are perfectly competent to study such a subject, and who 
are prepared to begin the inquiry in a favouiablc spiiit. But we must 
also rerneinber that the police do not rcqiresent the only class of jmblic 
servants who miglit be employed to act in this behalf, and report the con- 
duct of men out on licence. 

The fourth objection ajiplies, in some degree, to the English arrange- 
ment, in winch the teaching of trades is by no means sy.stematic ; for it 
is principally coiilined to the earlier stages of imprisonment, wliile the 
employment of the va.st majoiity on public works sends them into the 
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world only as common labourers. In Ireland, the adaptation of the 
insliuction is much more individualized, and the Intermediate stages turn 
out a inueli greater variety of callings. 

A fifth objection on which the English aiithoiitios lay veiy great stress 
is, that if the English convict be suffered to go at large, as lie is at Lusk, 
he will, peihaps in the very fiist hour of his freedom, run an ay to rejoin 
his friends; particularly if he be a married man: nothing will restrain 
him from decanijnng to rejoin liis wife and iainily! “The introduction 
of the Irish system into this country, tlie first element being imperfect 
liberty granted to a man whose own act could make it absolute in a 
niouK'iit, and would debar the man led man fiom the society of his wife 
and childicn, would do so much violence lo eveiy feeling of his mind, 
tliat we could not he surpriM-d if the slight, harrier were iiisiaiilly broken 
which held him from the world. One cl our most deserving prisoners, 
lately discharged, of whose sinceiity I have the liighest opinion, told me 
some months since that if 10,000/. were olfercd to him to stay for twedve 
months, with nothing if he Insisted on going to his wife and children, then 
he would prefer the libcity to the money.” So a\ rites the chaplain of 
rortland Tiison, in an uninibllshed rejimt foiwaided to me, with his usual 
IviudiicsH and frankness, by Sir Joshua Jebh; who also insists strongly on 
the same point. 

Now, at scvoial of the piisons I have been shown convicts who are 
CMiiplojcd on “ I'f'ecial service,” and whom I have confounded with the 
moie iiumerou.s body of piisoncrs working at laige on Soulhsea Common. 
'I'lns mistake is corrected by a fucndly note fiorn the Governor of Ports- 
mouth Prison. “ The greater immher of the men,” he says, “ were 
oidinary prisonous — in the oidinary .stages, and still under the usual 
Biirveillaiice.” Tlio man 1 rofeired to, A\ho Avi-'^lied lo be tramsferred from 
that sj)ot, Avas not in the h}»ecial cla.ss at all. “ Had he been so,” Avrites 
Captain Hose, “ the piivilege of change of labour AvouJd probably have 
been accorded to him. He merely asked fur a transfer of party — a very 
counnun demand, and rarely founded on any suflicient reason. Another 
point in AvJiK h 1 Avish to correct you, or T should rather say, to make 
myself more clear than peihaps 1 did during oui far too huriied inter- 
VK'AV, relates to the adojition of an ‘ Intermediate stage,’ from which it 
might be inferied that 1 ad A'oeated the lush system in its integrity (the 
Avord being theie employed). I Avas cnrclul to guard myself against this ; 
and m saying that I would Avilhngly enlarge the special cla.sa to one or 
-two hundred men, for the purpose of employing them on PortsdoAvii Hill, 
wiihout prison dress, and merely attended by a few picked oflicers a.s 
general superiiitimdonts (equally undistinguished by any distinctive dres.s), 
I reserved the important question whether they sliould be there located as 
in Ireland, or be still subjected to the ordinary routine of prison discipline 
and restraint, going to and returning from their distant labour daily by 
special train. The difference would be most important, and, in fact, 
constitutes the point mainly at issue between bir Joshua Jebb and 
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Captain Croflon. fSlioulJ you wrifo again, perhaps you will make this 
more clear.” * 

From these corropfinns v.4lh which I have been favoured, we gather 
two things. Fir-t, that the special cla^s are exempted from surveillance: 
they are ernph)yi‘tl in cairying messages, and in other duties which send 
them abroad into the world, hke the trusted members of the Intermediate 
class in li eland The ap])lieation of the principle, indeed, is so fractional, 
that all compaiisons vhieh I sop attempted between it and the Irish Intcr- 
m('diat(' sy stem are untenable. But, secondly, the corrections ajipear to me 
to ‘how that m England there is no resistless impulse to bleak through the 
nunal lestramt, and that in this respect the Englishman is (piite as amenable 
a ; 1h(' Irishman. I have never been told, with regard either to T’ortsmouth 
oi any olh(‘r English ])iisen, that they limit this privilege to bachelors. 

Another incident ajtja'ars to me siitliclent not only to corr(d)orate my 
doidit, but to annibilate (be otlieial jiK’^umption in Eiielaiid. Eeccnlly 
tlieri* bavi' beim lbns(‘ Aery impoitant CAlensions of tin Conviel Pri'^on at 
Wi'kimr, to whicli Sir Jodma Jebb nllufles in the .‘■tat('m(*nt I lau’C 
embodjod 'J'he Avoik vru^ cariicd on, in ]>art at least, by convicts fioni 
another ]iii‘^on — fioin Po'tland, I believe The men Aveie not taken from 
those on sjx'cnd service ; they aa ere not stdecttd even from those aeenstonif d 
to laboui out of bonnds ; they A\ere, 1 h.M\e been told, “ just tie* ordinary 
piIsiuK'r*'.” I haA'(‘ not A'i-.iled Wokine, but 1 am also informed that they 
were diligent at their Avoik; and tliat there Avas no eseap(>, nor any siiions 
attempt at escape, ifaiiy at all. The prisoners Aveic fd'ty m nunibcr; and, 
again, I Avas not told that they Aveie all selected fiom the nnmarried class 
It aj'pcars to me, iherofoie, that this imjnited family is a inytb. 

I h.ave bestoAved great atbntjon and jinins on the endeavour to find 
out if llie leading C'bjeetor.s in the English system had actually made thi’m- 
.'-(Ives masteis of the Irish ^y^-fem in its details, even .so far ns I liaAX> done 
myself. I liaAm sometimes h'ared that 1 pr(‘>^cd my cpieslions upon th m 
fiirlhei than Avas courteous, though I inmt confess that 1 have imifoi-'Miy 
})oen met A\ilh a fiankiic'-.s as candid as it Avas kind. I hn\e not only found 
that the .study of the Iiidi system has been very partial, and that llie 
judgment ag.imd it lias lieeti formed on arguments in tlie subjunetiAu* 
mood and the most arbitiaiy assumption.s, but I liaye also observed that 
even with n'giird to the English system, there is not the srnne mastery of 
the AA'hole process in detail that I noticed in Ireland. -For instance, I am 
not aAvare that the leading authorities of the English system have per- 
sonally examined the Avorking of the Discharged Piisoners’ Aid Soch'ty, 
or have in many instances peisoiially traced the behaviour of discharged 
convicts out in employment. 

The inve'-ligation of the subject, in one respect, is neither easy nor 

* Tlioii' AN fir tNA'o other clerical errors in the port of the paper refemng to Ports- 
mouth I'lic thill} -thicc convicts AAxrc fulfilling sentence not under the new, but 
iindci ihc old Act , niid m bcu of seventy-three under icport fur misconduct, it should 
have been thirteen— an iinpoitaut diflbicuce. 
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inviting. I have myself observed amongst discharged English pilsoners 
an unbecoming levity, mingled with a marked ill feeling towards the 
prison authorities ; and I am not satisfied that all the prisoners who seek 
the aid of the society in Charing Cioss, are conscious of the obligations 
which they owe to it. I felt le^s pained at the exhibition for the sake 
of the society and its otficf'rs, than for the sake of the men who thus 
betrayed their total unfitness to guide themselves through the world into 
which they 'were again throwm. My hearimr is considerably keener than 
most men’s, and j)iobably the njijjlicants for sucronr W'»"re not a-warc 
that I could hear ivory Avord of the conversation winch was going forwaid 
between them in gioups; but I did, and thi whispered talk related to plans 
of amusement, of social inertings, of sports by no mi'ans elevating, and of 
gambling 1 have forborne to a^dc the se< rotary Avhethcr ingratitude is 
th(‘ rule, heeause no such questioning should bo inslitubvl ivithout an 
authority to eonipel which should absolve the respondent from responsi- 
bility; l)»it T liolu've that no investia-ation could bo more interesting than 
one into the c(jndnct of piisonois Avhoin the society has reliCAcd, and 
paiticiilaily into their bearing towards those "who luiA’-e helped them. 1 
doubt Avhether the antliorities of our conviet s\stem hnA^e examined into 
tills part of the mailer at all. Ji is imposdblc not to make a comparison 
between the peculiar bearing of die ICnglish prisoners and tho entirely 
opposite demcaiiour of the jirisoncis in Ireland. The manner there is 
more free, the men sjieak with b'ss ri serve, and they look less “ emved,” 
but they arc much graA'er ; and, if they do not deal in professions of grati- 
tude, they permit you to s(*(* that llie treatment that they have received 
and the opportunities opened to them au* taki'u Verv much to heart. 

The fact is, that the l')iscliaiged rHsouers’ Aid Society require.s to 
b(‘ placed on a much broader bads. In order that it should act witli 
thorough cfficac}'’, it ouglit to be converted into a public department, 
Avith authority to take cognizance of all piisoners leaving prison, to folloAv 
up its information respecting discharged prisoners, and to dispose of them 
Avith a freer choice than it can at present eonuuand. As I liave before 
reinarbed, there are several public ojganizations Avhich might supply an 
agi'ncy, but it is not for me to dictate anj' particular arrangement. In 
my threi* reports on the convict systems, 1 have limited myself to a plain 
statenn'iit of such facts as I Avas able to verify, and as I could group into 
a summary of the general subject. Another change needed to render 
the society efficient, and therefore sceurc of public support and of its 
fiitui e position, is that the prisoners who seek its aid should be trained to 
a greater variety of callings, so that no opportunities may be lost through 
the over supply in one particular branch of industry or a want in another 
branch. But, thirdly, and mo.st chiefly, the discharged prisoners Avho 
are candidates for the patronage of the society should come to it in a 
condition of better moral trainiug. They should have learned, not simply 
the outward fashion of their behaviour, but the facts concerning them- 
selves which Avould suffice alone to prompt better feelings; and they 
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slioulJ have been more thoroughly taught, by the mode of discipline, to 
appreciate the kindness so spontaneously extended to them. 

The requirements which appear to mo necessary for the complete 
efficiency of the society, and, therefore, for its stability, imply two radical 
changes in its position. The first is a more distinct legislative and 
official recognition of it as a constituent part of the English convict 
system. For either the society is surplusage, or it is an essential; and if 
it is essential, it sliould be brought into a more universal and co-ordinate 
w 01 king with the rest of the establndiinent. The second change is, that 
the convicts should pass through bometliing analogous to the Inteiinediate 
slag(* ol the Irish S3'stem.* 

It seems to me quite time that the rivalry, displayed in the reports on 
both sides of the Channel, should be absolutely and finally discontinued. 
1 must confess that the docunumts before me go to show that the initiative 
of aggression was taken on tlie English siJi*, — that representations with 
regal d to tlie w’oiking of the Irish sj'stem were put forward with a high 
official authoiily on this side of the Channel, and that they called ibr 
rectification fioiii the other side; but it is idle to enter inU) any retro- 
s])oetlve au.iiJ tq)on the meiits of that obsolete contiovcrsy. Our 
business is to take tilings as w'e find ihciii iioic, and to do the best w'e can 
botli for England and lor li eland. I liave abeatJy said, that tlie Iiisli 
H3^stt'm ajipeais to me to be the best ; and I ascribe its excellence to these 
thrci* 1 casons— that, being the most iee<‘nt invention, it comprises the chief 
advantages of pievious systems, with new applications and extensions 
of tiied pimciplcs admirably desigmd by Ca])tain Cioflon; that it is 
jilaniied upon a consideration of the obj('cts to be attained, irrespt'ctively 
<4 dilhculties or predilections; and that it is earned out by men wdio aic 
peisoiially familiar with its details m every jiart. 

1 am not prepan'd to say that all details of the arrangement in Ireland 
are essential to the completeness of an equally good system in England ; but 
the princiides iq on which the Irish system relies are applicable over tlu- 
whole globe, and tliey arc consequently drawing the attention of the most 
intelligent and active criminal reformers in distant countries. 1 know 
that their piogress is watched from Heidelberg, wdiieli has itself been a 

* The Jiiinu.'il ici)ort of the Diiectors of Coniict ]*risons for 18f»0, published 
roeeiitly, inoic thoil eoiifiiius the icpoit whiili 1 niiidt* to you, and winch was pub- 
lished in your April nuiiihcr. The cxcclhut working and progress of the liish 
eystem coTitimic with incrensing loi ce. The Govcrnniorit })rison8 contain accommodation 
loi .‘1,000 convicts ; the total number iiicarceintcd iii tlic first year of the new system, 
1854, exclusively of the 345 convicts in the county piisons, and several hundreds in 
Tl( iinuda or Gibraltai, was 3,93.3, and it has decreased, by a steady progress, to 1,492. 
In 1861 the number convicted has decreased from 710 to 331. This is the more 
icmuiknble, since the dc]iortiition of convicts from Ireland ranged from 600 to 1,540 in 
the five jears prctcding 1854. Out of 5,500 convicts discharged in the last seven 
jcurs, 1,4()2 wcie dischaigod on licence; 89 licences have been revoked, amounting 
to seven per cent. “\Vc do not,” say the Directors, “believe n single case can bo 
proved ol a convict having been reported for infringing the condition of his licence, 
ftnd still iciuaining at large in tins country.’* 
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great centre of priaon improvement, under that able and onthuainstic 
lawyer, Professor Mitlei iiaicr. Among the reforms which have been 
pushed foiward by tlic immortal Cavour, is a Bystem of convict dis- 
cipline esLabli.-^hed at Piauosa, a small ibland lying south of Elba. 
Tuscjiiiy h.is always bc'en celebrated for reforms of the kind; and it is not 
losing its reputation in our own day. One of the distinguishing tiaits in 
the Plaiiosa system is the mtioduetion of tiie Intermediate stage, which 
Cavour had thoiouglily vstudied ; and the Superintendent of the Prisons, 
hr. de Peii, reports with gnat satisf.ictiim 041 the working of the new plan. 
A little faithci last at Corfu, W(‘ sec M. CoTziris, the In.sp( ctor-gcncial 
of the Pii^ons m the Joiiian bl.inds, diligently ^■llowiug out the saiiK' ivoik. 
Ilis lepoit lor tin' year, wdueh i^ now beiore nio, shows a tlioroiigli acquain- 
tance with the Intenuedi.ite ''V-tem, and a ])io, oilion.ite adiniiaiion of it.* 
"Wliilc I Avas ill the Tnited Slates, I had iIk »>j)poi tunity of visiting some 
of tlmsi' pii^ons Avhich have ofuii bemi mentioned as example i of modem 
iniprovmiK lit, and Mich uiiqui siionahly they avito a feAV years liack. It 
is no reproach to tin. intelligence ol the Anieiican reformers that, in great 
jiait hy lh( ir help, Ave have since sm passed them ; and it must be alloAA'cd 
tliat tli('y iniL'lit bare made more piogress than they liavi*, but for that 
unlueky Avoikiiig of tlnir goA'einuHul system, Avhich so periodically and 
thoroughly uiuoa'cs the higher olheir.s in all departments of the State. 
Amonest tin hachiia managers ol these piisons, liow ever, I found consider- 
able interest excited hy the lelereneeto the Irish fyslem, and a ready dis- 
Iiositinn to eiitei into its advantages; whicli havi> been the subject of a 
sjiceial explanation 111 the PhiJnddjihia Journal of rri^on Disuphne ior 
January of the present yeai . Jn other count lies, therefore, even more 
remote from lulancl than England, there is no leluctance to study the 
newest experiment, and to piollt by its instruction. 

I can AM 11 understand tliaf there are (lillicultn s in altering the arrange- 
ments of any s} stem ; and our arningenKiits in England have beim particu- 
hirly designed to i-Aiit a past state ol ciicumstauccs, and to attain particular 
objects. The leading objects aatfc — the construction of prisons so designed 
.as to facilitate the leady iiisjicction of large numbers; the nui storing of 
very iiumerou<A bodies of men upon public Avorks, Avhieh was thought to 
be an economn’al aiul beiieliei.il employment of convict labour ; and the 
ultimate disjiosal of the convict by Irun.sportation. Transportation has 
nearly ceased ; avc have ai rived at the perception that labouring on public 
works is not exclusively the best discipline for all criminals ; and we have 
learned that the best system of our day attains its striking success by 
subdividing the prisoners into small bodies .and dealing with them in 
detail individually. A shoAv of transportation exists to tantalize the 
English officials, the system of public works goes on Avith as much 
success as ever, and we have large prisons on our hands ; to say nothing 

* Statistica del Penitenziario di Corfu, per gli Anni 1857, 1858, 1859. Compiluta 
(la Giovanni Cozziris, Govematoro del Penitenzioiio di Coilu, ed lns|)Cttore Gencrale 
dello Prigioni dcUo titato luiuo. 
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of the fict, llijit lliG milljora of llio living picture* arc naturally prouJ of 
tlio high development which has been given to it. To get rid of these 
aceessoiies of the systetii is the greatest diffieully in any change, and I 
admit it in its fullest force. 

Otlicr difllenlljes heve been alleged — the greater delicacy of the 
Englishman who has been criminal in concealing his shame, and, theie- 
foie, in shrinking fiom any Intermediate stage; his impatience, under the 
enfoi cement of ef)nditions, to the ticket-of-hccnf;(‘, and the indomitable 
impel uosity whicb will make <‘very married con\ict break bounds tbe 
inslnnt be is placed in a state of half freedom ; the icluctance of Englidi 
(’m])hneis to eo-o]ierate, and other special distinctions ascribed to the 
English (‘liaraef(*r. Dili, on closer seiutiii}'’, the force of these di/Ticulties 
is lefiited by fu-ts which 1 have slated in the fmegoing pages. Indeed, 1 
have found thf* i aw niatei ials for the lii’-h system scatteied Ihroughoiil 
lOnglish pii'-oMs, onI\ they are not tinned to acr-ount, and are not ])laced 
in their natural oider I have expre-sed myieadiiiess to jnit forward 
anv fact; t(' piove that the J'hiffli'-li sy-fem attains resulls ef|iial to tho^e 
whicli evist in li eland, hut I have been supplied witb no such facts. 
What we elann in England, by all the lights oi' urgiiit nece'-sity, of 
nationaJ intelligence, and of national i esoui ces, is the most peifect system 
of convict s\stem that llie uoild can su];>i>lv, — whethei wo eall that 
system ‘‘liisli,” or, as 1 «h(nild pn-fer t<» call it, I’litish, The one step 
needl’d foi the introduction ()f thoM* tiled jniiuiples amouinst us is, to 
inslitute a thorough imjuiry , and, undoubledly, Eaillamont is bimnd to 
inquire, and, having inqinied, to ch al with thea'^ei rtaim’d fads. Ihitil tli.it 
h(‘ done, avc English aie lelt with a system not so gi'od as tin' one ue mighl. 
have; Ave are eompelled to sillier for more eriiiie than would otheiwi'-e 
exi'^t ni the country ; and uneducated misg-uhled riiuUiludcs are suHeied 
to stiay into destruction, fiom which they might otherwise be rescued. 

Subioined aie the tables mentioned at page 210. The following ficts 
are uet-c^^aiy to complete the infoimatioii tonveyed in llie first table. — 

No 1 — 9,180 oidcrs of lironco liavc been i«sup(l to the ilirretors for the release of 
male (oii\ n u lioiii Liie (litleuiH coinKt ]uisotis hinrc tlic conmiciicenient of the s^sioiii 
in ( h tohcj-, I*- I i, oiil ()1 which S.'ll liu\c hml llieir licences i evoked and IjOas have 
heen iciotukIctI to j»cn.il .servitude oi 1 rails jiortatioii, makitif; a total of 1,872 vlio 
lia\c foifeikfl then htcncc , being an nAcrngc peiccntage of 20‘3, or an average o( 
2 2 per nnimm, during the seven aed a h.iH venrs of its operation. 

No 2 — 9,180 orders of licence have been issued ; out ol whieh miinber, 1,30.1, or 
1 1 8 ])cr cent , weic ictiiriied ft) convict jni.sons for larceny and light otleiices, and 509, 
Ol .') Tj ])u (crit , foi ollencc'' of a graver clminetcr, in seven and a hall yc.iih ; hi'iiig 
1 9 ])er lent ])ei annum of light otIl;ncc.s, andO 7 pci cent, per annum of m^irc scriou.s 
eiime^ 

No 3—3,307 convicts have heen transported to Western Australia during the 
years IS.IO to 18G1 ; out of which, it may be assumed trom the reports reeeived, that 
from T) to 8 per cent only may have relajised Into crime. This, if taken into account, 
would reduce the average lesnlts of the English system. 
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Slountlalurttt fapirs— XV. 

OGUES. 

. DAIJESAY the indcr has romaih((l 

\ ' ^ that -the MpiJ^ht and indcicnJcnt 

I ’yl'' / I vimci, 'wliich st inds lii tlic \o\viI- 

h t b( t (. u E ml (), 111'' loriiud 
th( •■111 )( ut (I llu ] mi put of 
1 h( f < li(w chts lhit\o\\Ll 

f((l this nuiiunj^ — f h, p )(l- 
huiru m ( d, auJ li\ 1 1 } J Ik lb iind- 
•dn lit luits, \\hi( h fill tiom tin ] cii, 
lu coiif-j oudiiialy bu'^L and ch( i 
i d Ills on tlu> cndraiy, 

(lisi Kid w ih tlm 1 Olid? lli its 

u *■ Ik (a distuilnd, or ^\as }cst(i- 
d IV (Ijiincr too good, or }( stcid »y s 
v\ lu not good uuiigh ? Eiidir such 
(11 nmslaiK s, a d iikling, luisir thio- 
] ic tinge, no doubt, is cast upon the 

I ipii IIk 1(1 C'', it attiinptid, aio 
(lilxiitt and dll 11 \ 'Jlic bitfir 
tiinpii 1)1 cik^ out Ihat smeung 
ni iiimi IS ad( \ lid, vvluih jou know, 

I I 1 which ixhibils itscll so especially 
w nil the will Cl IS sjjcaking about 
wc men A me ody caiclessncss comes 

01 01 bim lit sees no gr ( d in *1117 bod} ( r Ibing, and ticats gentlemen, 
1 idu lns1( }, ijultlun sm^cr id with a like glorni} ihppaiicy Agreed. 
AV lull tin \owil m qiic ti( 11 i lu hit mood, il } on like any gaiety and 
iinJd gushing beiuvolcnei— j 1 >nu w mt to be salislicd with youisell and 
the usl of >( 111 fellow -huiijs, 1 ur iiniiKiid you, ni} e'*cai cieaturc, to go 
to some oihd shoj) iii CoinluJl, 01 tuiii to ^oiiie othei aiticlc. Ihcic .110 
moods in the mind of the vowel of which we aie speaking, when it ib 
ill-coiKhtiomd and captious AVIio alwiys keeps good health, and good 
hmnom Do not philo'^ophcis giumble ? Aic not sagi s sorni times out 
ol tempei? and do not angel-woiuen go off in tantiums? To-day my 
mood IS daik. I scowl as I dip my pen m the inkstand. 

Ileio IS the day come lound — for everything here ib done with the 
utmost icgulaiit} — intellcctral labour boventeen hours; meals, thuty- 
two minutes ; exercise, a bundled and foity-cight minutes; conveibation 
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■with the family, ehieny literary, and about tlic housekeeping, one hour 
and four minutes ; slcc'p, three hours and fifteen minutes (at the end of the 
month, tvhen tlie Magazine is complete, I own I take eight minutes more) ; 
and the rest for the toilette and the world. Well, I say, the Itoundahout 
Paper iJay being come, and the subject long since settled in my mind, 
an excellent subject — a most telling, lively, and iiojmlar subject — 1 go 
to bj'eakfast deteiiinned to finish that meal in 9^ minutes, as usual, 
and then ret in- to uiy desk and work, when — oh, provoking ! — here in 
the pa])er is the very subject treated, on wliicli I tv as going to write ! Yes- 
terday another ])a])Ci which T saw treated it — and of course, as I need 
not tell yon, spoiled it. Last Saturday, -another paper had an article on 
the sul>ject ; peihaps you may guess what it was — but I won’t tell you. 
Only this is true, niy favourite subject, which was about to make the best. 
]).ipf‘r we Ijave hatl for a long time ; iny bird, my game that I was going 
to sboot and serve uj) wntJi such a delicate saiioc*, has been found by other 
,s])oitsmen; and pop, pop, j)op, a half-dozen of guns have banged at it, 
mangh'dit, and brought it down. 

“ And (MTi’t you talie some other text? ” say you. All this is mighty 
well lint if }ou have set your lieart on a eerrain dish for dinner, be it 
cold ]»oiled veal, or what you w'lll ; and they bring you turtle and venison, 
don’t feel disajipoiiited During yonr walk you have been making 
11 ]) }onr mind that that cold meat, w'illi model atioii and a pickle, will be ii 
v'cj'y suflicient dinner: 3 'oii liave aecusloim'd jotif thoughts to it; and 
liere, in place ol it, is a tuikiy, surroiiruh'd by coarse sausages, or a 
reekjiig pigeon-pie, or a fiiKomi' roa't-]*ig. I have known many a good 
and kind man made ini iuiisly angry by .such a conirctnDpa. 1 have know n 
him Jose his temper, call Ins W'i/e and .servants names, aiul a whole Iiousi*- 
liold made miseiable. If, llnm, .t- is notoriously tin* case, it is too 
(latigeroiis to baulk a man about bis dinner^ liow much more about Ins 
article? ] came to my meal wdtii an ogip-likc appetite and gu'^lo. 
Fee, f:uv, iimi ! Wife, whole is that tender fittlc Fiincekin ? Have you 
tiu‘'sed him, and did you stufi lilm iilecly, and liave j on taken ca <■ to 
baste liim and do him, not too brown, as I fold yon Quick! 1 am 
hungry! J be^-in to wliet my knife, to roll my eyes about, and 
loar and claj) my Imge (best like a gorilla; and then my poor Ogriiia 
has to tell ni(‘ that the little princes have all run away, W'hilst she 
was in tin* kilcheii, making the paste to bake them in! I pause in the 
descrii>tion. I won't conde'-ceiul to report ibe bad Inngnago, which you 
know must ensue, when an ogre, whose mind is ill-regnlated, .and wlioso 
lialjits of self-indnlgeiice are notorious, finds liimself disappointed of his 
gUH'dy hopes. Wliat tiealment of his wife, what abuse and brnial 
bihavioiir to his children, who, though ogiillons, are children ! Ttly 
dcar'^', )ou may faiu'y, and need not ask my delicate pen to deseiibe, llm 
language and behaviour of a vulgar, coar.si*, greedy, laigo man with an 
immense moulli .and teeth, that are too frequently cnqiloj'cd in tlie gob- 
bling and crviiiehiiig of r.iw man’s meat. 
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And in this circuitous way you sec I have reached my present subject, 
whicli is, Ogres. You fancy they are dead or only fictitious characters — 
myLhiciil representatives of strength, cnielty, stupidity, and lust for 
blood ? Though they had seven-leagued boots, you remember all sorts of 
little whipi)ing-Bnap]jing 'I'oin Thumbs used to elude and outrun them. 
'J'hey woie so stupid that they gave into the most shallow ambuscades 
and artilices: wituesa that well-known ogre who, because Jack cut open 
the haaty-pudding, instantly ripped open his own stupid wai.stcoat and 
interior. They were cruel, brutal, disgusting with their sharpened 
teeth, immense knives, jind roaring v^fices: but they always ended by 
being overccmie by htlle Tom Thunibkiiis, or .some other smart little 
champion. 

Yes; that they were compiered in the i ud, theie is no di>ubt. They 
plungid headlong (and uttering the nusit frightful bad l.ingiMge) into 
some pit where .lack came with hi.s smart coiiLeau de chaf<sc and whipped 
their brutal head^. off. They would be going to devour maidens, 

“ But ever when it seemed 

Their nted was at the sorest, 

A knight, m artnonr bright, , 

Came iiding through the forest.” 

And, down after a combat, woulu go the brutal persecutor with a lance 
lliiough his luidriir. Yes, 1 say, tliis is very true and well. But you 
remember that round the ogre’.s eave, the ground was covered, for Imndrerls 
and liundreds of yard.s, u’lth the hones of the victims whom he liad lured 
into the castle. Many kniglits and maids came to him and iicrished 
under his knife and teeth. Were dragons the same as ogres? Monsters 
dwidling ill caveiii.s, 111101100 tliey rushed, attired in plate armour, 
wielding pikc.s and torches, and destroying stray jiassengers who passed 
by Iheir lair 7 Monsters, brutes, rapacious tyrants, ruffians, as they 
were, doubtle.ss they ended by being overeoino. But, before they ■were 
destroyed, they did a deal of mischief. The bones round their caves 
were countless. They had sent many brave .souls to Hades, before tbeir 
oAvn lied, howling, out ot their ra.seal cai cusses, to the same place of 
gloom. 

There is no greater mistake than to suppose that fairii's, champions, 
distressed damsels, and b) consetjucnce ogres ha\e ceased to exist. It may 
not be offi cable to them (pardon the horrilile pleasantry, but, as I am 
writing in the .solitude of my chamber, I am grinding my teeth — 
yelling, loaring, and cursing — braiidi.sliing my .sci.ssor.s and jiapcr-cuttcr, 
and, as it were, have become an ogre). I say tliere is no gi eater 
mistake than to suppose that ogres have ceased to exist. We all know 
ogres. Their caverns are round us, and about us. There are the castle.s 
of several ogres within a mile of the spot where I write. I think some 
of them suspect 1 am an ogre myself. I am not : but I know they are. 
I visit them. 1 don't mean to say that they take a cold roast prince out 
of the cupboard, and have a cannibal feast before 7nc. But 1 see the bones 
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lying about tlie roads to their houses, and in the areas and gardens. 
Politeness, of course, prevents me from making any remaiks; but I know 
them well enough. One of the ways to know ’em is to watch the scared 
looks of the ogres’ wives and childj*en. They lead an awful life. They 
are present at dieadful cruelties. In their excesses those ogics will stab 
about, and kill not only strangers who happen to call in and ask a night’s 
lodging, but tiny will outrage, murder, and chop up their own kin. 
We all know ogres, I say, and have been in their dens often. It is 
not nccessiiry that ogres Avho aslc you to dine should offer tlu-ii- guests the 
peculiar dish which they like. They cnn'not ahvays get a Tom Thumb 
liimily. Tliey cat mutton and beef too ; and I daresay even go out to 
(('a, and invite you to drink it. But I tell you there are numbers of 
them going about in the Avoild. And now you have my word for it, 
and this little hini, it is quite cuiious what an interest society may 
be made to have for 3'’ou, by your determining to find cut the ogi'cs you 
meet there. 

What docs the man mean 7 siiys Mrs. Downright, lo whom a joke is a 
very grave thing. I mean, madam, that in the company assembled in 
3’our genteel diauiiig-room, who boAv here and there and smirk in Avhlle 
neelvcloths, you receive men who elbow through life successfully enough, 
but Ailio are ogres in private: men wicki'd, Jalst', rapacams, fiattm-ing; 
eiiiel hectors at home; smiling courtiers abi-oad; causing wives, children, 
seiwaiitvS, pareiit.s, to treiublo bclbie them, and siriihng and bowing as 
they bid stiangi'i's welcome into their cn'^lks. I say, tlieri' are men wlio 
have ciuiiched the bones of victim aller vieliiii ; in ay hose closets lie 
skeletons picked frightfully clean. When these ogn s come out into the 
Avorld, you don't sujiposc they show their knives, and their great teetli ? 
A neat simple Avhite lu ckcloth, a merry rallier oli.-eipiious manner, a 
eadaveious look, peiliaps, iioAV and again, and a rather drearliul giiii ; but 
I kiioAv ogles very considerably respected : and Avhen 3’ou hint to sueh 
and such a man, ‘‘ My dear sir, Mr. Sliaipns, Avliom you apja'ar to like, is, 
1 assure j'ou, a most dreadful cannibal;” tlic gentleman cries, “ Oli, psba, 
nonsense' Daresay not so black as he is jiainted. Daresay not Avorse 
lliaii his nelelibonrs.” We eondone everything in this counfiy — jn ivate 
treason, fah'i liood, flattery, cruelty at home, rftgnoiy. and double dealing— 
Al'liat? Do A oil mean to say in your aecjiuiiutance 3*011 don't know ogres 
guilty of countless ciimes ol fiaud and loree, and that kdOAving tlum 3 U)U 
ihai’t shake hands with llieiii ; dine Avith llieni at 3*0111' table ; and meet 
them at tlicir own? Depend upon it, in llic time Avhen there Averc real 
lui‘ ogres ill real c.averns or castles, gobbling up real knights and virgins — 
Avheu they went into the woild — the neighbouring market-toAvn, let us 
sa3*, or call’s castle ; lliougli tlieir nature and reputation were pretty well 
knoAvn, their notorious foibles Averc never alluded to. You would say, 
‘‘‘ Wbar, Blundei bore, my boy 1 How do you do? IToav avcU and fresh 
you look ! What’s the receipt you have for kt'cping so young and 
rosy ? ” And your Avife w'ould softly ask after Mrs. Blunderborc and 
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the dear chilJron. Or it would be, “ My dear Humguffin ! try that 
porlc. It is home-bred, home-fed, and, I promise you, tender. Tell 
me if you think it is as good as yours? John, a glass of Bur- 
gundy to Colonel Humguffin I ” You don’t suppose there would be 
any unidcasant allusions to disagreeable home-reports regarding Ilum- 
gufiin’s manner of furnishing his larder ? I say we all of us know ogres. 
We shake hands and dine with ogres. And if inconvenient moralists tell 
us we arc cowards foi our pains, we him round with a tu quoqnCj or say 
that we don’t meddle with other folk’s affairs that people are much less 
black than they are painted, and so on. What ? Won’t half the county 
go to Ogreham Castle? Won’t some of the clergy say grace at dinner? 
Won’t the niother.s bring their daughters It. dance A\ith the young Baw- 
heads? And if Lady Ogreham happens to die — I won’t say to go the way 
of all flesh, tliat is too revolting — I say if Ogreham is a widower, do you 
aver, on your conscience and honour, that mothers will not be found to 
offer their youu’ giils to supjily the lamented lady’s place? How stale 
this nii.'>anthro]»y is 1 Something ininst hai-e disagreed with this cynic. 
Yes, my good woman. 1 daresay you would like to call another subject. 
Yes, my fine fellow; ogie at home, sujiplc as a danoing-inastcr abroad, 
and shaking in thy jmmps, and wiaiing a horrible grin of sham gaiety to 
conceal thy terror, h'St 1 should p< int thee out; — thou art pro.spcrous and 
honoured, art thou? I say thou hast been a tyrant and a robber. Thou 
hast plundered the poor. Thou hast bullied the weak. Thou hast laid 
violent hands on the goods of the innocent and confiding. ’J'bou bast 
made a prey of tbc meek and gentle who asked for thy protection. Thou 
hast been baid to tby kinsfolk, and cruel to thy family. Go, monster! 
All, when shall little Jack ceme and drill daylight through thy wicked 
cannibal caicas.s? 1 see the ogre pass on, bowing right and left to the 
company; and he gives a di endful sidelong glance of suspicion as he is 
talking to my lord bishop in the comer there. 

Ogres in our days need not be giants at all. In former times, and in 
children’s books, where it i.s iieces.«ary to paint your moral in such largo 
letters that there can be no mistake about it, ogres arc made with that 
enormous mouth and ratdicr which you know of, and with which they 
can swallow down a baby, almost without using that great knife which they 
always carry. They are too cunning now-a-days. They go about in 
society, slim, small, quietly dressed, and showdng no especially gr(*at 
appetite. In my own young days there used to be play ogres — men 
who would devour a young fellow in one sitting, and leave him without 
a bit of flesh on Ins bones. They were quiet gentlemanlike-looking 
people. They got the young fellow into their cave. Champagne, pat6 de 
foie-gras, and numbcrlers good things were lianded about'; and then, 
having eaten, the young man \vas dc\ cured in his turn. I believe these 
card and dice ogres have died away almost as entirely as the hasty- 
pudding giants whom Tom Thumb oveicamc. Now, there are ogres in 
City courts who lure you into their dens. About our Cornish mines I am 
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told there are many most plausible ogres, who tempt you into their caverns 
and pick your bonea there. In a certain newspaper there used to be 
lately a whole column of advertisements from ogres who would put on 
the most plausible, nay, piteous aiipcarance, in order to inveigle their 
victims. You would read, “ A tradesman, established for seventy years in 
the City, and known, and much respected by Messrs. N. M. Kothschild and 
Haring Brothers, has pressing need ibr three pounds until next Sat^^da 3 ^ 
lie can give security for half a million, and forty thousand pounds wull 
be given for the use of the loan,” and so on ; or, “ An influential bod}*' 
of capitalists arc about to establish a company, of which the business will 
be enormous and the profits proportionately prodigious. They will 
reipiirc a Slcretary, of good address and appearance, at a salary of two 
thousand per annum, lie need not be able to write, but address and 
manners are absolutely necessary. As a niaik of confidence in the 
company, he will have to dejiosit,” Ac.; or, “A young widow (of 
pleasing manners and appearance*) who has a jiressing necessity for four 
pounds ten for tliiee week*', oilers her Erard’s grand jiiatio valued at three 
hundred guineas, a diamond cross of eight hundicd pounds; and board 
and lodging in her elegant villa near Banbury Cioss, with the best re- 
ferences and society, in return fiir the loan.” 1 suspect these people are 
ogles. There are ogres and ogies. I’olyjdicmus was agrc'at, tall, one-eyed, 
noLoiious ogre, fetching his victims out of a hole, and gobbling them one 
after another. There could bo no mistake about him. But so were the 
(Syrens ogres — pretty bluc-cyod things, peeping at you coaxingly from 
out of the water, and singing tlieii melodious wheedles. And tin* bones 
round their caves were more numcious than the libs, skulls, and thigli- 
boncs round the cavern of hulking rol}’'pljemc. 

To the ca.stle-gatc3 of some of tlie.se nion.sters up lidcs the dappi'i- 
champion of the pen ; puffs boldly upon the horn which Langs by t]i<^ 
chain; enters the ball resolutely, aud challLiipcs the big tyrant siilkir., 
within. We defy him to combat, lb c enormous roaring ruffian ! We gi 
him a meeting on the green plain before his castle. Green ? No wonder it 
shtnld be green: it is manured with human bones. After a few graceful 
wheels and curvets, we take our gi'ound. Wc stoop over our saddle. ’Tis 
but to kiss the locket of our lady-love’s Iniir. And now the vizor is up : 
the lance is in rest (GiJlott’a iron is the point for me). A touch of the 
spur in the gallant sides of Pegasus, and we gallop at the. great brute. 

“ Cut off his ugly head, Flibbertygibbet, my squire I ” And who 
are thc.se who poui out of the castle? the impiiaoncd maidens, the mal- 
treat'd wiJow.s, the poor old hoary grandfathers, who have been locked up 
in the dungeons these scores and scores of years, writhing under the tyranny 
of that ruflian ! Ah ! ye knights of the pen 1 May honour be your shieM 
and trutli tip your lances I Be gentle to all gentle people. Be modest to 
women. B('lend(*r to children. And as for the Ogre Humbug, out sword, 
and ha\ c at inm. 
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fm o^Trespcm^t^Amd I WOtiH 
Jl^etithetic^y hmt that all cc»- 
l^pondents are not fair— poin|| 
out the diBcrepanc^’ ^ISBtmg bid 
tween the text and the illuatiar 
tiona of our Btory; and jU 9 tily 
remaiks that the story dated dhiv^ 
than twenty years back| while the 
costumes of the actors of our 
little comedy are of the &8hiQiL of 
to-day. 

My dear inadam» these ana- 
chronisms must be, or you would 
scarcely be able to keep any inter-* 
cst for our characters. What 
would be a woman without a 
crmoline petticoat, for example? 
an object ridiculous, hateful, I 
suppose hardly proper. What 
would you think of a hero who 
ftluro a large high black-satin stock cascading over a figured silk waist- 
and a blue dress^oat, with brass buttons, mayhap ? If a person so 
attired come up to ask ^ou to dance, could you refrain firsQk laughing? 
Time was, when young men so decorated found fiiTour in the eyea cl 
damsels who had never b^eld hooped pettico«tS| e&cept in tbsir grand* 
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mothera* portraits. Persons who flourished in the first part of the century 
never thought to see the hoops of our ancestors’ age rolled downwards to 
our contemporaries and children. Did we ever imagine that a period 
would arrive wlien our young men would part their hair down the middle, 
and wear a piece of tape for a neckcloth? As soon should we have 
thought of their dying their bodies with woad, and arraying themselves 
like ancient Britons. So the ages have their dress and undress ; and the 
gentlemen and ladies of Victoria’s time are satisfied with their manner of 
raiment ; as no doubt in Boadicea’s court they looked charming tattooed 
and pfiinted blue. 

The times of which we write, the times of Louis Philippe tlie king, 
are so altered from the present, that when Philip Firmin went to Paris it 
was absolutely a cheap place to live in ; and he has oltcn bragged in sub- 
sequent days of having lived well during a month for five pounds, and 
bought a neat waistcoat y, ith a part of the money. “ A capital bed-room, 
au premier^ for a franc a day, sir,” he would call all persons to remark, 
“a bedroom as good as yours, my loid, at Meurice’s. Very good tea or 
coffee breakfast, twenty francs a month, with lots of bread and butter. 
Twenty francs a month for washing, and fifty for dinner and pocket- 
feioney — that’s about the figure. The dinner, I own, is shy, unless I 
come and dine with my friends ; and then 1 make up for banyan days.” 
And so saying Philip would call out for more truffled partridges, or 
' afiably filled his goblet with M(y Lord Eingwood’s beijb^j^lery. << At 
^OBC shops,” he would observe, **’wbl|‘e I dine, I have beejrf'l can’t stand 
Hhe wine. And you see, I can’t go to the cheap English ordinaries, of 
which there are many, because English gentlemen’s servanta are there, 
you know, and it’s not pleasant to sit with a fellow who WBta on you tho 
day afVer.” 

“ Oh ! the English servants go to the cheap ordinari^ ia they ? ” asks 
my lord, greatly amused, *^and you drink bih’6 de .flfarvalJ^shop where 
you dine ?” 

“And dine very badly, too, I can tell yon. away 

hungry. Give me some champagne — the dry, if you plMM^Hl'hey mix 
very well together — sweet and dry. Did you ever dinw at Plicotoau’s, 
^ Mr. Pecker 7 ” 

“ I dine at one of your horrible two-franc houawT” Mr. Pecker, 
with a look of terror. “ Do you know, my lord, theiaiaillM houses 

where people dine for two francs ? ” 

“ Two francs I Seventeen «ous 1 ” bawls coiA Mr;. Timm, “ The 
soup, the beef, the rOti, the salad, thl desiiKrt, and the wiiipy^brown broad 
at discretion. It’s not a good dinner, certainly — in fact, it is a dreadful 
bad one. But to dine so would do some fellows a great deal of good.” V 

“What do you say, Pecker? Fliooteau’s; seventeen sous. VWJl 
make a little party and try, and Firmin shall do the honoura of h» 
restaurant,” says my lord, with a grin, 

“ Mercy 1 ” gasps Mr. Pedeer. 
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“ I had rather dine here, if yon please, my lord,” says the young man. 
“ This is cheaper, and certainly better." 

My lord’s doctor, and many of the guests ^ his table, my lord’s 
henchmen, datterers, and led captains^ looked aghast at the freedom of the 
young fellow in the ^abby coat. If they dared to be iamiliar with their 
host, there came a scowl over that noble countenance which waa awful to 
face. They drank his corked wine in meekness of spirit. They^ laughed at 
his jokes trem'>ling. One after another, they were the objects of his 
satire; and each giinned piteously, as be took his turn of panidunent. 
Some dinners are dear, though they cost nothing. At some great tables 
are not toads servcv. ilong with the entries.’ Yes, and many amotetiTS are 
exceedingly fond of the difch. 

How do Parifeianfl live at all ? is a qne<ition which has often set me 
wondering. How do men in public olJiccs, with fifteen thousand francs, 
let us say, for a salary — and this, for a French official, is a high salary — 
live in handsome apartments; give genteel entertainments ; clothe them- 
selves and their families with niiieh more bumptuous raiment than English 
people of the same station can afford ; take their country holiday, a six 
weeks’ sojourn aux mux; and appear cheeiful and to want for nothifig? 
Paterfamilias, with six hundred a year in London, knows what a strait- 
ened life his is, with rent high, and beef at a shilling a pound. Well, in 
Paris, rent is higher and meat is dearer ; and yet madame is richly dressed 
when you see her ; monsieur has always a little money in his pocket for 
his club or his caf4; and something is pretty surely put away every 
year for the marriage portion of the young folks. “ Sir," Philip used to 
say, describing this period of his life, on which and on most subjects 
regarding himself, by the way, he was Avont to be very eloquent, “ when 
my income was raised to five thousand francs a year, I give you my word 
I was considered to be rich by my Fiench acquaintance. I gave four soua 
to the waiter at our dining-place : — ^in that respect I was always ostenta- 
tious : — and I believe they called me Milor. I should have been poor in 
the Rue dc la Paix; but 1 was wealthy in the Luxembourg quarter. 
Don’t tell me about poverty, sir I Poverty is a bully if you are afraid of 
her, or truckle to her. Poverty is good-natured enough if you meet 
her like a man. You saw how my poor old father was afraid of her, and 
thought the world would come to an end if Dr. Firmin did not keep his 
butler, and his footman, and his fine house, and fine chariot and horses? 
He was a poor man, if you please. He must have suffered agonies in his 
struggle to make both ends meet. Everything he bought must have cost 
him twice the honest price ; and when 1 think of nights that must have 
been passed without sleep — of tliat proud man having to smirk and cringe 
before creditors — to coax butchers, by George, and wheedle tailors — I 
pity him: 1 can’t be angry any more. That man has sufiSsred enougb. 
Aa fur me, haven’t you remarked that since I have not a guinea in the 
world, I swagger, and am a much greater swell than before ? " And the 
truth is that a Prince Royal could not have called for his fem with « mere 
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magnificent air than Mr. Philip when he summoned the waiter, and paid 
for his pstit rerre. 

Talk of poverty, indeed I That period, Philip vows, was the happiest 
of his life. He liked to tell in after daj's of the choice acquiiintance of 
Bohemians which he had formed. Their jug, he said, though it contained 
but small beer, was always full. Their tobacco, though it bore no higher 
rank than that of caporal, was plentiful and fragrant. He knew some 
admirable medical students; some artists who only wanted talent and 
industry to be at the height of their profession ; and one or two of the 
magnates of his own calling, the newspaper correspondents, whose houses 
and tables were open to him. It was wonderful what secrets of politics he 
learned and transmitted to his own paper. He pursued French statesmen 
of those days wlh prodigious eloquence and vigour. At the expense of 
that old king ho was wonderfully witty and sarcastical. He reviewed the 
affairs of Europe, settled the destinies of Kussia, denounced the Sj anisli 
marriages, disposed of the Pope, and advocated the liberal cause in France, 
with an untiring eloquence. “ Absinthe used to be my drink, sir,” so he 
was good enough to tell his friends. It makes the ink run, and imparts 
a fine eloquence to the style. Mercy upon us, how I would belabour that 
poor King of the French under the influence of absinthe, in that cafe 
opposite the Bourse where I used to make my letter 1 Who know’s, sir, 
perhaps the influence of those letters precipitated the fall of the Bourbon 
dynasty I Before I had an office, Gilligan, of the Centvrij^ and I used to 
do our letters at that cafe ; we compared notes and pitched into each other 
amicably.” 

Gilligan of the Century, and Firmin of the Pall Mall Gazette, were, 
however, veiy minor personages amongst the London new'spaper corre- 
epondents. Their seniors of the daily press had handsome apartments, 
gave sumptuous dinners, Avorc closeted with ministers’ secretaries, and 
entertained members of the Chamber of Deputies. Philip, on perfectly 
easy terms with himself and the world, swaggering about the emb:i!v<y 
balls — Philip, the friend and relative of Lord Kingwood — was viewed by 
his professional seniors and superiors with an eye of favour, which was 
not certainly turned on all gentlemen following his calling. Certainly 
poor Gilligan was never asked to those dinners, which some of the new's- 
paper ambassadors gave, whereas Philip was received not unhospitably. 
Gilligan received but a cold shoulder at Mrs. Morning Messenger’s 
Thursdays ; and as for being asked to dinner, bedad 1 “ That fellow, 

Firmin, has an air with him Avhich will carry him through anywhere ! ” 
Phil’s brother correspondent owned. “ Ho seems to patronize an ambas- 
sador when he goes up and speaks to him ; and he says to a secretary, 
‘ My good fellow, tell your master that Mr. Firmin, of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, wants to see him, and will thank him to step over to tlie Cafd 
de la Bourse.’ ” I don’t think Philip for his part would have seen much 
matter of surprise in a minister stepping over to speak to him. To him 
all folk were alike, great and small : and it is recorded of him that when, 
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on one occasion, Lord Ringwood paid him a visit at his lodgings in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, Philip affably offered his lordship a cornet of fried 
potatoes, with which, and plentiful tobacco of course, Philip and one or 
two of his friends were regaling themselves when Lord Ringwood chanced 
to call on his kinsman. 

A crust and a carafon of small beer, *a correspondence with a weekly 
paper, and a remuneration such as that we have mentioned, — was Philip 
Firmin to look for no more than this pittance, and not to seek for more 
permanent and lucrative employment? Some of his friends at home 
were rather vexed at what Philip chose to consider his good fortune ; 
namely, his connection with the newspaper and the small stipend it gave 
him. lie might quarrel with his employer any day. Indeed no man 
was more likely to ding his bread and butter out of window than 
Mr. Philip. lie was losing precious tiuie at the bar; where he, os 
hundreds of other poor gentlemen had done before him, might make a 
onreer for himself For what are colonies made ? Why do bankruptcies 
occur ? Why do people break the peace and quarrel with policemen, 
but that barristers may be employed as judges, commissioners, magis- 
trates? A reporter to u ncwspajier remains all bis life a newspaper 
reporter. Philip, if he would but help himself, had friends in the world 
who might aid offo(;tiially to advance him. So it was we pleaded with 
him, in the language of moderation, urging the dictates of common sense. 
As if moderation and common fens(* could be got to move that mule of 
a Philip Firinin ; as if any persuasion of ours could induce him to do 
any thing but what he liked to do bc.st himself 1 

“ That ^(?u should be worldly, my poor fellow” (so Philip wrote to his 
present biographer) — “ that you sliould be thinking of money and the 
main chance, is no matter oi surprise to me. You have suffered under ^ 
that curse of manhood, that destroyer of generosity in the mind, that 
parent of selfishness — a little fortune. You have your wretched hun- 
dreds" (my candid correspondent stated the sum con ectly enough ; and 
I wish it weic double or treble; but that is not here the point:) “ paid 
quarterly. The miserable pittance numha your whole existence. It 
prevents freedom of thought and action. It makes a screw of a man who 
is certainly not without generous impulses, as 1 know, my poor old 
Harpagon : for hast thou not ofibred to open thy purse to me ? I tell you 
1 am sick of the way in which people in London, especially good people, 
think about money. You live up to your income’s edge. You are 
miserably poor. You brag and flatter yourselves that you owe no man 
anything; but your estate has creditors upon it as insatiable as any 
usiu-or, and as hard as any bailiff. You call me reckless, and prodigal, 
and idle, and all sorts of names, because I live in a single room, do as 
little work as I can, and go about with holes in my boots and you flatter 
yourself you are prudent, because you have a genteel house, a grave 
flunkey out of livery, and two greengrocers to wait when you give your 
half-dozen dreary dinner parties. Wretched man ! You are a slave : not 
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a ore a pauper, with a good houae, and good clothes. iTou 

arc so^lbiserably prudent, that all your money is spent for you, except 
few wretched shillings which yon allow yourself for pocket-money. 
1r«i tremble at the expense of a cab. I believe you actually look at 
half-a-crown before you spend it. The landlord is your master. The 
livcry-8tablckee])er is your master. A train of ruthless, useless servants 
are your pitiless creditors, to whom you have to pay exorbitant dividends 
every day. I, with a hole in my elbow, who live upon a shilling dinner, 
and walk on cracked boot soles, am called extravagant, idle, reckless, 
I don’t know what ; while you, foraooth, consider yourself prudent. 
Miseiable delusion ! You are flinging away heaps of money on useless 
flunkeys, on useless maid -servants, on useless lodgings, on useless finery — 
and you say, ‘ Poor Phil I what a sad idler he is 1 how he flings himself 
away ! in what a wretched, disreputable manner he lives I \ Poor Phil is 
as rich as you are, for he lias enough, and is content. Poor Phil can 
aflbrd to be idle, and you can’t. You must work in order to keep that 
great hulkirfg footman, that great rawboned cook, that army of babbling 
nursery-maids, and I don’t know what more. And, if you choose to sub- 
mit to the slavery and degradation inseparable from your condition ; — the 
wretched inspection of candle-ends, which ywi-call order; — the mean 
self-denials, which you must daily practise — I pity you, and don’t quarrel 
with you. But I wish you would not be so insufferably virtuous, and 
ready with your blame and pity for me? 11 I am happy, pray need you 
be disquieted ? Suppose 1 prefer independence, and shabby boots ? Are 
not these better tlian to be pinched by your abominable varnished con- 
ventionalism, and to be denied the liberty of free action? My poor 
fellow, 1 pity you Horn my heart ; and it grieves me to think how those 
line honest children — honest, and hearty, and frank, and open as yet— are 
to lose their natural good qualitie**, and to be swathed, and swaddled, and 
stifled out of health and linncsty by that obstinate worldling their father. 
Don’t tell me about the world, I know it. People sacrifice the next world 
to it, and are all the while proud of their prudence. Look at my 
miserable relations, steeped in respectability. Look at my father. There 
is a chance for him, now he is down and in poverty. I have had a letter 
from him, containing more of that dreadful worldly advice which you 
Pharisees give. If it weren’t for Laura and the cliildren, sir, I heartily 
wish you were ruined like your affectionate — P. F. 

“ N.B., P.S. — Oh, Pen ! 1 am so happy ! She is sufch a little darling ! 
I bathe in her innocence, sir ! I strengthen myself in her purity. I 
kneel before her sweet goodness and unconsciousness of guile. I walk 
from my room, and sec her every morning before seven o’clock. I see 
her every afternoon. She loves you and Iiaura. And you love her, don’t 
you ? And to think that six months ago I was going to marry a woman 
without a heart! Why, sir, blessings be on the poor old father for 
spending our money, and rescuing me from that horrible fate I I might 
have been like tliat fellow in the Aradian Niffhts, who married Amina<— 
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the respectable womazi, who dined upon grains of rice, bnt snpped upon 
cold dead body. Was it not worth all the money I ever was heir to, to 
have escaped from that ghoul ? Lord Eingwood says he thinks I was 
well out of that. He calls people by Anglo-Saxon names, and uses very 
expressive monosyllables-, and of aunt Twysden, of uncle Twysden, of 
the girls, and their brother, ho speaks in a way which makes me see he 
has come to just conclusions about them. 

“ PS. No. 2. — ^Ah, Pen ! She is such a darling. I think I am the 
happiest man in the world." 

And this was what came of being ruined ! A scapegrace, who, when 
he had plenty of money in hia pocket, was ill-tempered, imperious, and 
discontented; now that he is not worth twopence, declares himself the 
happiest fellow in the world 1 Do you remember, my dear, Low he used 
to grumble at our claret, and wliat wry faces he made, when there was 
only cold meat for dinner? The wretch is alwolutely contented with 
bread and cheese and small-beer — even that bad beer which they have 
in Paris I 

Noav and again, at this time, and as our mutual avocations per- 
mitted, I saw Philij)’s friend, the ).<ittlc Sister. He wi-ote to her dutifully 
from Uriie to time. He told her of his love affair with Miss Char- 
lotte; and my wife and I could console Caroline, by assuring her that 
this time the young man’s heart was given to a worthy mistress. I say 
coTisole, for the news, after all, was sad lor her. In the little cliamber 
which she always kept ready for him, he would lie awake, and think of 
some one dearer to him than a hundred poor Carolines. She would 
devise something that should be agreeable to the young lady. At Christ- 
mas time tlierc came to Miss Baynes a wonderfully worked cambric 
pocket-handkerchief, with “ Charlotte " most beautifully embroidered in the 
corner. It was this poor widow’s miU* of love and tenderness which she 
meekly laid down in the place where she worshipped. “ And 1 have six 
for him, too, ma’am," Mrs. Brandon told my wife. “ Poor fellow I His 
shirts was in a dreadful way when he went away from here, and that you 
know, ma’am.” So you see this wayfarer, having fallen among undoubted 
thieves, yet found many kind souls to relieve him, and many a good 
Samaritan ready with his twopence, if need were. 

The reason why Philip was the happiest man in tJic world of course 
you understand. French people ai’e very early risers ; and, at the little 
hotel where Mr. Philip lived, the whole crew of the house were up hours 
before lazy English masters and servants think of stirring. At ever so 
early on hour Phil had a fine bowl of coffee and milk and bread ibr his 
break&st; and he was striding down to the Invalides, and across the 
bridge to the Champs Elys^cs, and the fumes of his pipe preceded him 
with a pleasant odour. And a short time after passing the Bond Point in 
the Elysion fields, where an active fountain was flinging up Growers of 
diamonds to the Bky,-~«fter, 1 say, leaving the Rond Point on his right, 
and passing under umbrageous groves in the direction of Ibe present 
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dpatle of Flowers, Mr. Philip would see a little person. Sometimes a 
young sister or brother came with the little person. Sometimes only a 
blush fluttered on her cheek, and a sweet smile beamed in her face as she 
came forward to gi'cet him. For the angels were scarce purer than this 
young maid ; and Una was no more afraid of the lion, than Charlotte of 
her companion Avith the loud voice and the tawny mane. I would not 
have envied that reprobate’s lot who should have dared to pay a doubtful 
word to tliis l''^na : but the truth is, she never thouglit of dangc'r, or met 
with any. The workmen were going to their labour ; the dandies were 
asleep; and considering their age, and the relationship in Avhich they 
stood to one anotlier, I am not surprised at Philip for announcing that this 
was the happiest time of his life. In later days, Avhen two gentlemen of 
mature age happened to be in Paris together, what must Mr. Philip Firmin 
do but insist uiioii Avalking me sentimentally to the Champs Elysecs, and 
looking at an old house there, a rather shabby old house in a garden. 
“ That Avas the jdace,” sighs he. “ That was Madame de Smolensk’s. 
That Avas the Aviiidow, the tliird one, Avith the green jalousie. By Jove, 
sii, how happy and hoAv miserable I haA'e been behind that green blind I” 
And my fi lend shakes his large fist at the somewhat dilapidated mansion, 
whence Madame dc Smolensk and her boarders have long since departed., 
I fear that baroness had engaged in her enterprise with insufficient 
capital, or conducted it Avith .such liberality that Jliw profits Avere eaten 
uj) by her boarders. I could tell dreadful stories impugning the 
baroness’s moral character. People said slic had no right to the title of 
baroness at ad, or to the noble foreign name of Smolensk. People are 
still alive Avho knoAv lier under a diflercnt name. The baroness herself 
w.is what some amateurs call a fine woman, especially at dinnci-time, 
when she appeared in black satin and with cheeks that blushed up as far 
as the eyelids. In her peignoir in the morning, she Avas perhaps the 
reverse of tine. Contours AAhich wore round at night, in the forenoon 
appeared lean and angular. Her roses only bloomed half an hour before 
dinner-time on a cheek Avhich was quite yellow until live o’clock. I 
am sure it is very kind of elderly and ill-complexioned pcojile to supply 
the ravages of time or jaundice, and present to our view a figure 
blooming and agreeable, in place of an object faded and withered. Do 
you quarrel Avith your opposite neighbour for painting his house front or 
putting ro.scs in his balcony ? You are rather thankful for the adorn- 
ment. Madame de Smolensk’s front was so decorated of afternoons. 
(Jcianiiims Avere set pleasantly under those first-floor windows, her eyes. 
Carccl lamps beamed from those Avindows: lamps which she liad trimmed 
Avith her own scissors, and into which that poor widow poured the oil 
which slie got somehoAv and anyhow. Wlien the dingy breakfast papil- 
lotcs Avcrc cast of an afternoon, what beautiful black curls appeared round 
her broAv! The dingy papillotes were put away in the drawer: the 
peignoir retired to its hook behind the door: the satin raiment came 
forth, the shiuing, the ancient, the well-kept, the well- wadded; and at 
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tBe same moment the worthy woman took that smile out of some cunning 
box on her scanty toilet-table — tliat smile which she wore all the evening 
along with the rest of her toilette, and took out of her mouth when she 
went to bed and to think — to think how both ends were to be made to 
meet. 

Philip said he respected and admired that woman : and worthy 
of respect she was in her way. She painted her face and grinned at 
poverty. She laughed and rattled witli care gnawing at her side. She 
had to coax the milkman out of his human kindness : to pour oil — his 
own oil — upon the stormy cpicier’s soul : to melt the butterman : to tap 
the wine merchant : to molh/y the butcher : to invent new pretexts for 
the landlord: to reconcile the lady boarders, Mrs. General Bajnes, let 
us say, and tho Honourable Mis. Boldcro, who weie always quarrelling : 
to sec that the dinner, when piocured, was cooked properly ; that Francois, 
to whom she owed ever so many nionllis’ wages, was not too rebellious or 
intoxicated; tliat Auguste, al^o her creditor, had his glass clean and his 
lamps in order. And this work done and the hour of six o’clock arriving, 
she had to carve and be agreeable to her table ; not to hear the growls 
of the discontented (and at what table-d’hote are theie not grumblers?); 
to ha\e a word for everybody present; a Hinile and a laugh for Mrs. 
Bunch (with whom there had been very likely a dreadful row in tho 
morning); a remark lor the colonel; a polite phrase for the general’s 
lady; and even a good woid and compliment ior sulky Auguste, who 
just before dinner-time had unfolded the napkin of mutiny about his 
wag( s. 

Was not this enough work for a woman to do? To conduct a 
great house without suificient money, and make soup, fish, roasts, and 
half a dozen entr6es out of wind as it were? to conjure up wine in 
piece and by the dozen? to laugh and joke without the least gaiety? to 
receive scorn, abuse, rebuiTs, insolence, with gay good-humour I and then 
to go to bed wearied at night, and have to think about figures and that 
dreadful, dreadful sum in arithmetic — ^given, 5/. to pay UZ. ? Lady Macbeth 
is supposed to have been a resolute ■woman ; and great, tall, loud, hectoring 
females are set to represent tho character. 1 say No. She was a weak 
woman. She began to walk in her sleeji, and blab after one disagreeable 
little incident had occurred in licr house. She broke down, and got all 
the people asvay from her own table in the most abiupt and clumsy 
manner, because that drivelling, epileptic husband of hers fancied he saw 
a ghost. In Lady Smoleuslt’s place Madame do Macbeth would have 
broken*^ down in a wtjek, and Smolensk lasted for years. If twenty 
gibbering ghosts had come to the boarding-house dinner, madame would 
have gone on carving her dishes, and smiling and helping the live guests, 
the paying guests; leaving the dead guests to gibber away and help 
thempelves. “ My poor father had to keep up appearances,” Phil would 
say, recounting these things inaflerdays; “but how? You know he 
always looked as if he was going to be hung.” Smolensk was the gayest 
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of tlie gay always. Thai widow would have tripped up to her funeral 
pile and kissed her hands to her friends with a smiling “Bon jour I ” 

* ** Pray, who was Monsieur de Smolensk ? ” asks a simple lady who 

may be listening to our friend’s narrative. 

“ Ah, my doar lady 1 there was a pretty disturbance in the house when 
that question came to be mooted, I promise you,” says our friend, laugh- 
ing, as he recounts liis adventures. And, after all, what dees it matter to 
you and me and this story who Smolensk was ? lam sure tliis poor lady 
liad hardsliips enough in her life campaign, and that Ney himself could 
not have faced fortune with a constancy more heroical. 

Well. When the Bayneses first came to her house, I tell you Smolensk 
and all round her smiled, and our friends thought they were landed 
in a real rosy Elysium in the Champa of tliat name. Madame had a 
CaiTick a Vlndienne prepared in compbment to her guests. She had had 
many Indians in her establishment. She adored Indians. N'etait ce la 
polyffamie — they were most estimable people the Hindus. Surtcait, she 
adored Indian shawls. That of Madame la Gc^merale was ravishing. .The 
company at Madame’s was pleasant. The Honourable Mrs. Boldeif® was a 
dashing woman of fashion and respectability, who had lived in best 
world — it was easy to see that. The young ladies* duefcH were very 
striking. The Honourable Mr. Boldero was away shootiiig in Scotland at 
his brother. Lord Strongitharm’s, and would take Gaberlunzie Castle and 
the duke’s on his way south. Mrs. Baynes did not know Lldy Estridge, 
the ambassadress? When the Estridges returned from Chantilly, the 
Honourable Mrs. B. would be delighted to introduce her. “ Your 
pretty girl’s name is Charlotte ? So is Lady Estridge’s — and very nearly 
as tall ; — fine girls the Estridges ; fine long necks — large feet — but your 
girl. Lady Baynes, has beautiful feet. Lady Baynes, I said ? Well, you 
must be Lady Baynes soon. The general must be a K.C.B. after his 
services. What, you know Lord Trim ? He will, and must, do it for 
you If not, my brother Strongithorm shalL” I have no doubt Mis. 
Baynes was greatly elated by the attentions of Lord Strongitharm’s sisi er ; 
and looked him out in the Peerage^ where his lordship’s arms, pedigree, 
and residence of Gaberlunzic Castle are duly recorded. The Honoui-ablc 
Mrs. Boldero’s daughters, the Misses Minna and Brenda Boldero, played 
some rattling sonatas on a piano which was a good deal fatigued by their 
exertions, for tb(‘ young ladies’ hands were very powerful. And madamc 
said, “ Thank you,” with her sweetest smile ; and Auguste handed about on 
a silver tray — I say silver, so that the convenances may not be wounded — 
well, say silver that was blushing to find itself copper — handed np on a 
tray a white drink which made the Baynes boys cry out, “ I say, mother, 
what’s this beastly thing ? ” On which madamc, with the sweetest smile, 
appealed to the company, and said, ** They love orgeat, these dear infants 1 ” 
and resumed her picquet with old M. Bidois — that odd old gentleman in 
the long brown coat, with the red ribbon, who took so much snuff and 
blew his nose so often and so loudly. One, two, three raiding sonatas 
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Minna and Brenda played; Mr. Clancy, of Tnnity College, Dublin 
(M. de Clanci, madame called him), turning over the leaves, and presently 
being persuaded to sing some Irish melodies for the ladies. 1 don't think 
Miss Charlotte Baynes listened to the music much. She was listening to 
another music, -winch she and Mr. Firmin were performing together. 
Oh, how pleasant that music used to be! There was a sameness in 
it, 1 dare say, but still it was pleasant to hear the air over again. The 
pretty little duet A quaire maine^ where the Lauds cross over, and hop 
up and down the keys, and tlie heads get so close, so close. Oh, duets, 
oh, regrets ! Psha I no more of this. Go downstairs, old dotard. Take 
your hat and umbrella and go walk by the aea-shore, aad whistle a 
toothless old solo. “ These are our quiet nights,” whispeaa M. de Claud 
to the Baynes ladies, whi^n the evening drn-ws to an end. 

Thursdays are, I promise ye, much more iUlly attended.” Good ni|;jht, 
good night. A squeeze of a little hand, a laearty hand-duke from gnpa 
and mamma, and Philip is striding throng Iht dark ESfman ifidds irod 
over the Place of Concord to his lodgings in the Saiiboiirg 9t. Ger- 
main. Or, stay ! What is that gloonrarm beaming by the wall 
opposite Madame de Smolensk’s house ?— a glowworm that walls an 
aromntie incense and odour ? I do believe at is Mr. Philip’s cigar. And 
lie is watching, watching at a window by which a slim figure flits now and 
again. Then darkness falls on the little window. The sweet eyes are 
closed. Oh, blessings, blessings be uj)on ttan ! Q'he stars shine overhead. 
And homeward stalks Mr. Firmm, talkii^ to lumself, and brandishing 
a great stick. 

I wish that poor Madame Smolensk could bleep as well as the people 
in her house. But care, with tlie cold feet, gets under the coverlid, and 
says, “Here I am; you know that bill is coming due to-morrow." 
All, atra cura I can’t you leave the poor thing a little quiet 7 Hasn’t she 
had work enough all day ? 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Course of True Love. 

B beg the gracious reader to re- 
member that Mr. Philip’s business 
at Paris was only with a weekly 
London paper as yet; and hence 
that he had on his hands a great 
deal of leisure. He could glance 
over the state of Europe ; give the 
Ivtest news from the salons im- 
jiurted to him, I do believe, for the 
most pait, by some brother hire- 
ling scribes; be present at all the 
theatres by deputy ; and smash 
Louis Philippe or Messieurs G-uizot 
and Thiers in a few easily turned 
pnr.igraphs, which cost but a very 
low houi s’ labour to that bold and 
rapid pen. A Tdmle86me though 
humiliating thought it must be to 
gr(‘at and learned public writers, 
that tliiir eloquent sermons arc but 
lor the day ; and that, lia-ving lead wliat the philosox»hers say on Tuesday 
or Wednesday, wc tliiiik about their yesterday’s sermons or essajs no 
more, A score of years Ijonce, men will read the papers of 18G1 for the 
occurrences nariatcd — Ijiiths, marriages, bankruptcies, elections, murders, 
dcatlis, and so forth ; and not for the leading articles. “ Though th u'e 
were some of my Icttens,” IMr. Philip would say, in after times, “ tliat I 

fondly fancied the woiJd would not willingly let die. 1 wanted to have 

them or see them repimted in a volume, but I could find no publisher 
willing to undertake the risk. A loud being, who fancies there is genius 
in every lluno; 1 say or write, would liave had me reprint my letters to the 
Pali Mall (Jazdte; but I was too timid, or she, perhaps, was too con- 
fident. The lottiTs never u ere republished. Let them pass.” They Aarc 
jiassed. And he sighs, in mentioning this circumstance; and I think 
tries to persuade himstlf, rather tlian others, that he is an unrecognized 
genius. 

“And then, you know,” he pleads, “ I was in love, sir, and spending 
all my daj'^s at Omphale's knees. I didn’t do justice to ray powers. If I 
had had a daily paper, I still think 1 might have made a good public 
Writer ; and that I had the stuff in me — the stuff in me, sir ! ” 

The truth is that, if he had had a daily paper, and ten times as much 
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work os fell to his lot, Mr. Philip would have found means of pursuing his 
inclination, as he ever through life has done. The being, whom a young 
man wishes to see, he sees. What business is superior to that of seeing 
her ? ’Tis a little Ilcllespontine matter keeps Leander from his Hero ? 
He would die rather than not see her. Had he swum out of that difli- 
culty on that stormy night, and carried on a few months later, it might 
have been, “ Beloved ! my cold and rheumatism arc so severe that the doctor 
says 1 must not think of cold batlung at night;" or, “ Dearest I we liave 
a party at tea, and you mustn’t expect your ever fond Lambda to-night,” 
and so forth, and so forth. But in the heat of his passion water could 
not stay him ; tempests could not frighten him ; and in one of them he 
went down, while poor H<to’s lamp was twinkling and spending its best 
ilame in vain. So Philip canio from Scstos to Abydos daily — across one 
of the bridges, and paying a halfpenny toll very likely— and, late or 
eaily, poor little Charlotte’s virgin lamps were lighted in her eyes, and 
watching for him. 

Philip made many saci ificeb, mind you ; saciidces which all men are 
not in the habit of making. When Lord Kingwood was in Paris, twice, 
thrice he refused to dine with his lordship, until that nobleman smelt a 
rat, as the saying is — and said, “ Well, youngster, I suppose you are 
going where there is metal moie attractive. When you come to twelve 
lustres, my boy, you’ll find vanity 'lud vexation in that sort of thing, and 
a good dinner better, and cheaper, loo, than the best of lliem.” And 
when some of Philip’s rich college liicnds met him in his exile, and asked 
him to the Itochcr or the Trois Freres, he would break away from those 
ban(j[uet6 ; and as for meeting at those feasts doubtful companions, whom 
young men will sometimes invite to their entertainments, Philip turned 
from such with scorn and anger. His viitue was loud^ and he proclaimed 
it loudly. He expected little Cliailotte to give him credit for it, and told 
her of his self-denial. And she believed anything he said ; and delighted 
in everything he wrote ; and coj)ied out his articles for the Pall Mall 
Gazette ; and treasured his poems in her desk of desks : and there never 
was in aU Scsios, in all Abydos, in all Europe, in all Asia Minor or Asia 
Major, such a noble creatui-e as Leander, Hero thought ; never, never I 
I hope, young ladies, you may all have a Leander on his way to the 
tower where the light of your love is burning steadfastly. 1 hope, young 
gentlemen, you have each of you a beacon in sight, and may meet with no 
mishap in swimming to it. 

From my previous remarks regarding Mrs. Baynes, the reader has been 
made aware that the general’s wife was no more faultless than the rest of 
her fellow-creatures ; and having already candidly informed the public 
that the writer and his family were no favourites of this lady, I have now 
the pleasing duty of recording my own opinions regarding her. Mrs. 
General B. was an early riser. She was a frugal woman ; fond of her 
young, or, let us say, anxious to provide for their maintenance ; and here, 
with my best compliments, I tbink the catalogue of her good qualities is 
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cn^sd* Sli<0 bad a bad, violent temper ; n disagreeable person, attired in 
^ iretj bad taste ; a shrieking voice ; and two manners, the respectful and 
l&e patronizing, which were both alike odious. When she ordered Baynes 
to marry her, gracious powers 1 why did he not run away ? Who dared 
first to say that marriages ore made in heaven ? We know that there are 
not only blunders, but roguery in the marriage office. Do not mistakes 
occur every day, and are not the wrong people coupled ? Had Heaven 
anything to do with the bargain by which young Miss Blushrose was sold 
to old Mr. Hoarfrost ? Did Heaven order young Miss Tripper to throw 
aver poor Tom Spooner, and marry the wealthy Mr. Bung ? Yoa t&ay as 
well say that horses arc sold in heaven, which, as you know, are gvoemed, 
are doctored, are chanted on to the market, and warranted by dexterous 
horse-vendors, as possessing every quality of blood, pace, temper, age. 
Against these Mr. Greenhorn lias his remedy sometimes; but against 
a mother who sells you a warranted daughter, what remedy is 4here ? 
You have been jockeyed by false reprcscntaiions into biddiugull^ the 
Cecilia, and tlie animal is yours for life. She ahiofly Jcicks, stumbles, has 
an infernal temper, is a crib-biter — and she was wminted to you by her 
mother as the meBt perfect, good-tempered creature, whom the most timid 
might monagerf Yon have bought her. She is you;i». Heaven bless 
you 1 Take her home, and be miserable for the rest of your days. You 
have no redress. You have done the deed. Marriages were made in 
heaven, you know ; and in yours you were as much sold as Moses Prim- 
rose was when he bouglit the gross of green spectacles. 

I don’t think poor General Baynes ever had a proper sense of hia 
situation, or knew how miserable he ought by rights to have been. He 
was not un cheerful at times: a silent man, liking his rubber and his glass 
of wine ; a vezy waok person in the common afiairs of life, as his best 
friends must own ; but, as I have heard, a very tiger in action. “ I know 
your opinion of the general,” Philip used to say to me, in liis grandiloquent 
way. “ Y'ou despise men who don’t bully their wives; you do, sir 1 Ion 
think the general weak, I know, 1 know. Other brave men were so 
about women, as 1 daresay you have heard. This man, so weak at 
was mighty on the war-path; and in his wigwam are the scalps of countdess 
warriors.” 

“In his wig what?" say I. The truth is, on his meek head the 
general wore a little curling chesnut top-knot, which looked queer 
and out of place over that wrinkled and war-worn 

“ If you choose to laugh at your joke, pray dp/* says Phil, majestically. 
“ I make a noble image of a warrior. You prefiar .o^barber’s pole. Bon! 
Pass me the wine. The veteran whom I hope to salute as fiither ere long — 
the soldier of twenty battles; — who saw my own brave grandfather die at 
his side — die at Busaco, by George ; you laugh at an account of his wig. 
It’s a capital joke.” And here Phil scowled and slapped the table, and 
passed his hand across his eyes, as though the death ^ his grandfather, 
which occurred long before Philip was bom, caused him a very serious 
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pang of grief. PhiKp’e oevep^er butmeeg brought him to London on 
oocasions. 1 think it was on^ one of these visits, that we had our talk 
about General Baynes. And it was at the same time Philip described the 
boarding-house to us, and its inmates, and the landlady, and the doings 
there. 

For that struggling landlady, as for all women in distress, our friend 
had a great sympathy and liking ; and she returned Philip’s, kindness by 
being very good to Mademoiselle Charlotte, and very forbearing with the 
general’s wife and his other children. The appetites of those little ones 
were frightful, the temper of Madame Li Gen6rale was almost intolerable, 
but Charlotte was an angel, and the general was a mutton — a true mutton. 
Her own father bad been bo. The brave are often muttons at home. £ 
suspect that, though madnmc could have maih^ but UlUe profit by the 
goiiei’ul’s family, his monthly payments were very welcome to her meagre 
little exchequer. “Ah 1 if all my locataries were like him 1 ” sighed the 
poor lady. “ That Madame Boldero, whom the generaless treats always 
as Honourable, 1 wish 1 was as sure of her ! And others again ! ” 

I never kept a boarding -house, but I am sure there must be many 
painful duties attendant on that profession. What can you do if a 
lady or gentleman doesn’t pay his bill ? Turn him or her out ? Perhaps 
the very thing that lady or gentleman would desire. They go. Those 
trunks which you have insanely detained, and about which you have 
made a fight and a scandal, do not contain a hundred francs’ worth of 
goods, and your creditors never come back again. You do not like to 
have a row in a boarding-house any more than you would like to have a 
party with acarlet-fever in your best bedroom. The scarlet-fevcr parly 
stays, and the other boarders go away. What, you ask, do 1 mean by 
this mysteiy ? 1 am sorry to have to give up names, and titled names. I 

am sorry to say the Honourable Mrs. Boldero did not pay her bills. She 
was w-aiting for remittances, which the Honourable Boldero was dreadfully 
remiss in sending. A dreadful man 1 He was still at liis lordship’s at 
Gaberlunzie Castle, shooting the wild deer and hunting the roe. And 
though the Honourable Mrs. B.'s heart was iu die Highlands, of course, 
how could she join her Highland chief without the money to pay madame? 
The Highlands, indeed I One dull day it came out that the Honourable 
Boldero was amusing himself in the Highlands of Hesse Homburg ; and 
engaged in the dangerous sport which is to be had in the green plains 
about Loch Badenbadenoch ! 

“ Did you ever hear of such depravity ? The woman is a desperate 
and unprincipled adventuress I I wonder madame dares to put me and my 
children and my general down at table with such people as those, Philip 1 
cries madame la g^ndrale. “ I mean those opposite — that woman and her 
two daughters who haven’t paid madame a shilling for three montlis — who 
owes me five hundred francs, which she borrowed until next Tuesday, 
expecting a remittance — a pretty remittance indeed — ^from Lord Strongi- 
thaxm. Lord Slzrongitbann, X daresay I And she pretends to be most 
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intimate at the embassy ; and that she 'would introduce us there, and at 
the Tuilerics : and she told me Lady Gartcrton had the small-pox in the 
house ; and when I said all ours had been vaccinated, and I didci’t inind, 
she fobbed me off with some other excuse ; and it’s my belief the woman’s 
a humhug. Ov£*rhear me ! I don’t care if she does overhear me. No. 
You may look as much as you like, my Honourable Mrs. Boldero ; and 
I don’t care if you do overhear me. Ogoost 1 Pomdytare pour le g6p^ral ! 
How tough madame’s boof is, and it’s boof, boof, boof every day, till I’m 
sick of boof. Ogoost ! why don’t you attend to my children ? ” And so 
forth. 

By this report of the wortliy woman’s 'conversation, you will see that 
the friendship which had sprung up between the two ladies had come to 
an end, in consequence of painful pecuniary disputes bet^^n them ; 
that to keep a boarding-house can’t be a very pleasant oed^StioA ^ And 
that even to dine in a boarding-house must be only bad /pn wblhl the 
company is frightened and dull, and when there are two oHd wdMrn at 
table ready to fling the dishe.s at each other’s At the of 

whidi I now write, I promise you, there was very liWe of the piaiAHiltafet 
business going oh after dinner. In the first placd, everybody knew the 
girls’ pieces; and when they began, Mrs. General B^qMB Would lift up 
a voice louder than the jingling old instrument, thumpdd Minna and 
Brenda ever so loudly. “ Perfect strangers to me, Mri ClaAby, 1 assure 
you. Had I known her, you don’t suppose I would haVA %®kt her the 
money. Honourable Mrs. Boldero, indeed 1 Five weekd lihA has owed 
me five hundred frongs. Bong swor. Monsieur Bidois ! Sang eong frong 
jias payy encor ! Prommy, pas Jiayy ! ” Fancy, I say, yrhaim dreaiy life 
that must have been at the select boarding-house, 'where these two parties 
w'ere doing battle daily after dinner ! Fancy, at the select soirees, tlie 
geneial’s lady seizing upon one guest after another, and calling out her 
wrongs, and pointing to the wrong-doer; and poor Madame Smolensk, 
smirking, and smiling, and flying fiom one end of the salon to the other, 
and thanking M. Pivoinc for his charming romance, and M. Brumm lor 
hi‘^ admirable performance on the violoncello, and even asking those poor 
Miss Boldcros to perform their duet — ^for her heart melted towards them. 
Not ignorant of evil, she had learned to succour the miserable. She knew 
wliat poverty was, and had to coax scowling duns, and whe^lc vulgar 
creditors. “ Tenez, Monsieur Philippe,” she said, “ the g^ndrale is too 
cruel. There are others here who might complain; and arc silent.” 
Philip felt all this ; the conduct of his future mother-in-law filled him with 
ilismay and horror. And some time after these remarkable circumstances, 
he told me, blushing as he spoke, a humiliating secret. “ Do you know, 
sir," says he, “ that that autumn I made a pretty good thing of it with 
one thing or another. I did my work for the Pall Mall Gazette : and 
Smith of the Daily Intelligencer^ wanting a month’s holiday, gave me Ids 
letter and ten francs a day. And at that very time I met Bedman, who 
had owed me twenty pounds ever since we were at college, and who was 
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just coming back flush from HomMSurg, and'^fild me. Well, now. 
Swear you won't tell. Swear on yqd|4yith as a Christian man ! With this 
money 1 went, sir, privily to Wfm^Qldero, I said if she would pay 
the dragon — I mean Mrs. Baynea^« 1 j|Wsould lend her the money. And I 
did lend her the money, and the |K)iMero never paid back Mrs. Baynes. 
Don’t mention it. Promise me yc|| i^’t tell Mrs. Baynes. I never 
expected to get Redman’s money yol lltow, and am no worse 
before. One day of the Grandea Eaux Ve went to Versailles 1 thinl^anP 
the Honourable Mrs. Boldero gave us tlio slip. She left the poor'|^r|s 
beliind her in pledge, who, to do them justice, cried and were in a drea^ul 
way ; and when Mrs. Ba 3 mcs, on our return, began shrieking about her 
‘sang song frong,’ Madam Smolensk laiily lost patience for once, and 
said, ‘ Mais, madame, vou*^ nous fatiguez avec voa cinq cent francs on 
Avhich the other muttered s )mething about ‘ Ansolong,* but was briskly 
taken up by her husband, who said, ^ By George, Eliza, madame is quite 
right. And I wish the five himdred francs wore in the sea.’” 

Thus, you understand, il Mrs. General Baynes thought some people 
were “stuck-up people,’’ some people can — ^and hereby do by these 
presents — pay off Mrs. Baynes, by furnishing the public with a candid 
opinion of that lady’s morals, manners, and character. How could such 
a shiewd woman be dazzled so lepcatcdly by ranks and titles? There 
used to dine at Madame Smolensk’s boarding-house a certain German 
baron, with a large finger ring, upon a dingy finger, towards whom the lady* 
was pleased to cast the g} c of favour, and who chose to fall in love with 
her pretty daughter ; young Mr. Clancy, the Irish poet, was also smitten 
\\ Lth the charms of the fair young lady ; and this intrepid mother encou- 
raged both suitors, to the unspeakable agonies of Philip Firmin, who felt 
ollcn tliat whilst he was away at his work these inmates of hladame 
Smolensk’s house were near his charmer — at her side at lunch, ever 
handing her the cup at bieakfast, on the watch for her when she walked 
forth in the garden ; and I take the pangs of jealousy to have formed a 
part of those unspeakable sufferings which Philip said he endured in the 
house whither he came com*ting. 

Little Charlotte, in one or two of her letters to her friends in Queen 
Square, London, meekly complained of Philip’s tendency to jealousy. 
“ Does he think, after knowing him, I can think of these horrid men ? ” 
she asked. “ I don’t understand what Mr. Clancy is talking about, when 
he tomes to me with Lis ‘ pomes and potry ;’ and who can read poetiy 
like Philip himself? Then the Geimaa baron — who does not call even 
himself baron : it is mamma who will insist upon calling him so — has 
such veiy dirty things, and smells so of cigars, that I don’t like to come 
near him. Philip smokes too, but his cigars arc quite pleasant. Ah, 
dear friend, how could he ever think such men us these were to be put 
in comparison with him ! And he scolds so; and scowls at the poor men 
m the evening when he comes 1 and his temper is so high 1 Do say a 
word to him — quite cautiously and gently, you know— in behalf of your 
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fondjly attoehed and moet he will xzubke me unhappy. BonuBr 

titiifs; bxit you’ll prevent him, wou%^jii? — Chablotte B.” 

^ 1 ^onld fancy Philip hectoring meugh the part of Othello, and his 
poor young Desdemona not a little in^tened at his black humours. Sudl 
SWtimentB os Mr. Philip felt stiVASgly, he expressed with on uproar. 

f Oiarlotte’s correspondent, as usual) tfuade light of these little domestio 
t|i||0dence3 and grievances. “ W^^men don’t dislike a jealous scolding,” 
said. “ It may be rather tiresome, but it is always a compliment, 
le husbands think so well of themselves, that they can’t condescend to 
jealous.” Yes, I say, women prefer to. have tyrants over them. A 
scolding you think is a mark of attention. Hadn’t you better adopt the 
Kuasian system at once, and go out and buy mo a whip, and present it to 
me with a curtsey, and your compliments ; and a meek prayer thotln, 
should use it, “ Present you a whip 1 present you a goose ! ” says the 
lady, who encourages scolding in other husbands, it seems, but wofl?); 
suffer a word from her 6wn. 

Both disputants liad set their sentimental hearts on the marnage of 
this young man and this young woman. Little Charlotte’s heart, was so 
bent on the ipntch, that it would break, we fancied, if she prei% disap- 
pointed ; and in her mother’s behaviour we felt, from the knowledge we 
had of the woman’s disposition, there was a serious cause for alarm. 
Should a better offer present itself, Mrs. Baynes, we feared, would fling 
over poor Philip : or, it was in reason and nature, that he would coroe to 
a quarrel with her, and in the couiso of the pitched battle which must 
ensue between them, he woiild Are off expressions mortidly injuiiouB^ 
Are there not many people, in every one’s acquaintance, who, as soon «* 
they have made a bargain, repent of it? Plnlip, as “Preserver” of 
General Baynes, in the first fervour of family gratitude jHr that act of 
self-sacrifice on the young man’s part, was very well. But gratitude 
wears out ; or suppose n woman says, ** It is my duty tc> my child to 
rccal my word; and not allow her to fling herself away on a beggar.” 
Suppose that you and I, strongly inclined to do a mean action, gel a 
good, available, and moral motive for it? I.tj^pmbled fog^'^poor Philip’s 
course of true love, and little Charlotte’s chanAl»7 when these surmises 
crossed my mind. There was n hope still in the honour and gratitude of 
General Bajmeiv He would not desert his young friend and benefactor. 
Now General Baynes was a brave man of war, and so was John of Marl- 
borough a brave man of war ; but it is certain that both were afraid of 
their wives. 

We liave said by whose invitation and encouragement General Baynes 
was induced to bring his family to the boarding-house at Paris ; the insti- 
gation, namely, of his friend and companion in arms, the gallant Colonel 
Btuich. When the Baynes family arrived, the Bunches were on the steps 
of madame’s house, waving a welcome to the new-comers. It was, “ Here 
we arc, Bunch, my boy.” “ Glad to see you, Baynes. Eight well you’re 
looking, and so ’a Mrs. B,” And the gcsneral replies, ** And so are you, 
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Bunch ; and so do yow, Mrs. B.* ** How do, bojs ? Hoy d’you d<i, 
Miss Charlotte ? Come to show the Paris fellows what a pretty girl is, 
hey ? Blooming like a rose, Baynes ! ” “ Tm telling the general,” cries 

the colonel to tlm general’s lady, “the girl’s the very image of her 
mother.” In this case poor Chailotte must have looked like a yellow 
rose, for Mrs. Baynes was of a bilious temperament and compleaste, 
whereas Miss Charlotte was as fresh pink and white as — what shali^c 
say? — as the veiy freshest strawberries mii^led with the very nicest 
cream. 

The two old soldiers were of very great comfort to one another. They 
toddled down to Galignani’s togcthc*r daily, and read the papers there. 
They went and looked at the reviews in the Carrousel, and once or twice 
to the Champ de Mars ; — ^i-ecognizing here and there the numbers of the 
regiments against which they had been engaged in the famous ancient 
w.irs. They did not brag in the least about their achievements, they 
winked and undi'rstood each other. They got their old uniforms out of 
their old boxes, and took a voiture de remise, by Jove I and went to be 
presented to Louis Philippe. They bought a catalogue ; and went to the 
Louvre, and wagged their honest old heads before the pictures; and, I 
daresay, winked and nudged each other’s brave old sides at some of the 
nymphs in the Riatuc galleiy. Tlu*y went out to Versailles with their 
Emilies ; loyally stood treat the ladies at the restaurateur’s. (Bunch had 
taken down a memorandum in his pocket-book from Benyon, who had 
been the duke’s aide-de-camp in the last campaign, to “ go to Beauvillier’s,'* 
only Beauvillier’s had been shut up for twenty years). They took their 
families and Charlotte to the Theatre Fran^ais, to a ti*agcdy ; and they 
had books : and they said it was the most confounded nonsense they ever 
saw in their lives; and 1 am bound to say that Bunch, in the back of the 
box, snored so, that, though in retirement, he created quite a sensation. 
“ Corneal,” he owns, was too much for him ; give him Shakspeare : give 
him John Kimble: give him Mrs. Siddons : give him Mrs. Jordan. Btit 
as for this sort of thing ? “I think our play days are over, Baynes, — hey?” 
And I also believe that Miss Charlotte Baynes, whose knowledge of the 
language was imperfect as yet, was very much bewildered duxing the 
tragedy, and could give but an imperfect account of it. But then Philip 
Firmin was in the orchestra stalls ; and had ho not sent three bouquets 
for the three ladies, regretting that ho could not come to see somebody in 
the Champs Elys^es, because it was his post day, and he must write his 
letter for the Pall Mall Gazette ? There he was, h«i' Cid; her peerless 
champion : and to give up father and mother for him ? our little Chim^ne 
thought buch a sacrifice not loo difficult. After that dismal attempt at 
the theatre, the experiment was not repeated. The old gentlemen pre- 
ferred their whist, to those pompous Alexandrines sung through the nose, 
which Colonel Bunch, a facetious liitle colonel, used to imitate, and, I am 
given to understand, very badly. 

The good gentleman’s ordinary amusement was a game at cards aft^ 
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jSsiner ; and they compared madame*s to an East Indian ship, quarrels and 
all. Selina went on just in that way on board the Burmmpootcr. 
Alwa^^ rows about precedence, and the services, and the deuce knows 
what. Women always will. Selina Bunch went on in that way : ajid 
Eliza Baynes also went on in that way : but I should think, from the 
4|[||MM:i‘dkwoi'thy information, that Eliza was worse than Selina. 

About any person with a title, that woman will make a fool of her- 
self to the end of the chapter," remarked Selina of her friend. “ You 
remember how she used to go on at Barrackpore about that little shrimp 
Stoney Battersby, because he was an Irish viscount’s son ? Sec how she 
flings herseli at the head of this Mrs. Boldero, — with her airs, and her 
paint, and her black front ! I can’t bear the woman I I know she has not 
paid madame. I know she is no better than she should be — and to see 
Eliza Baynes coaxing her, and sidling up to her, and flattering her: — it’s 
too bad, that it is 1 A woman who owes ever so much to madame ! a 
woman who doesn’t pay her washerwoman I " 

*‘Just like the Bnmmypooier over again, my dear,” ciles Colonel 
Buneb. “You and Eliza Baynes were always quarrelling; that’s the fact. 
Why did you ask her to come here? I knew you would begin again, as 
soon as you met." And the truth was that these ladies were ahvays 
fighting and making up again. 

“ So you and IMr. Bunch were old acquaintances?” asked Mrs. BolderO 
of her new friend. “ ]\ry dear IMrs. Baynes ! 1 should hardly have thought 
it : your manners are so diflerent ! Your friend, if I may be so free as to 
speak, has the camp manner. You have not the camp manner at all. 
I should have thought you — excuse me the phrase, but I’m so open, and 
always speak my mind ovit — ^you haven’t the camp manner at all. You 
seem as if you were one of us. Minna ! doesn’t Mrs. Baynes put you 
in mind of Lady Hm — — ? ’’ (The name is inaudible, in consequence of 
Mrs. Boldero’s exceeding shyness in mentioning names — but the girls ser* 

the likeness to dear Lady Hm at once ) “ And when you brim 

your dear girl to London, you’ll know the lady I mean, and judge for 
yonrbcif. I assure you I am not di.spartiging you, my dear Mrs. Baynes, 
in comparing you to her 1 " 

And so the conversation goes on. If Mrs. Major MaeWhirter at 
Tours chose to betray secrets, she could give extracts from her sister’s 
letters to show how profound was tlu* impression created in Mrs. General 
Baynes’s mind by the professions and conversation of the Scotch lady. 

“ Didn’t the general shoot and love deer-stalking ? The dear general 
must come to Gaberlunzie Castle, where slie would pi-omisc him a High- 
land ■welcome. Her brother Strongitharm was the most amiable of men ; 
adored her and her girls: there was tallc even of marrying Minna to 
the captain, but she for her part could not endure the marriage of fiist- 
cousins. There was a tradition agaimst such maiTiagcs in their family. 
Of three Bolderos and Strongitharms who married their first-cousins, 
one was drowned in Gaberlunzie lake three weeks after the marringe ; 
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one lost Ilia wife by a galloping consumption, and died a monk at Rome ; 
and the third married a fortnight before the battle of Culloden, where 
hu was slain at the head of the Strongitharms. Mrs. Baynes had no idea 
of the splendour of Gaberlunzie Castle; seventy bedrooms and thirteen 
company rooms, besides the picture gallery! In Edinburgh, the 
btioiigitharm had the right to wear his bonnet in the presence o^^s 
sovereign.” A bonnet 1 how very odd, my dear ! But with ostrich 
Illumes, I daresay it may look well, especially as the Highlondei's wear 
frocks too. “ Lord Strongitharra had,no house in London, having almost 
mined himself in building Ids princely castle in the north. Mrs. Baynes 
mnU come there and meet their noble* relatives and all the Scottish 
nobility.” Nor do / caie about tliese vanities, my di‘ar, but to bring 
my sweet Charlotte into the world : is it not a mother’s duty ? 

Not only to lier sister, but hkcwiht to Charlotte’s friends of Queen 
Square, did Mrs. Baynes impart these delightful news. But this is in 
the first arcloiir of the friendship -which arises between Mrs. Baynes 
and Mrs. lioldero, and before those unpleasant money disputes of which 
we have spoken. 

Afterwards, when the two ladies have quarrelled regarding the memor- 
able “ fc-ang song fiong,” I think ]\Irs. Bunch came round to Mrs. Boldero’s 
side. Eliza Baines ib loo haid on her. It is too cruel to insult her 
befoio those two unhappy daughters. The woman is an odious woman, 
and a vulgar woman, and a schemer, and I always said so. But to box 
her cars before her daughteis — her honouiable friend of last week 1 it’s a 
filiamo of Eliza ! ” 

“My dear, you’d better tell her so!” says Bunch, drily.. ^‘Butif 
you do, tell her when I’m out of tlie way, please ! ” And accordingly, 
one day when the two old ofiicers return fi-om their stroll. Mis. Bimch 
informs tlie colonel that she has had it out with Eliza ; and Mrs. Baynes, 
-W'ith a heated face, tells thcgeneial that she and Mrs. Colonel Bunch have 
quarrelled ; and she is determined it sliall be for the last time. So that 
]v)or Madame de Smolensk has to interpose between Mrs. Baynes and 
lull’s. Boldero; between Mrs. Baynes and Mrs. Bunch ; and to sit sur- 
rounded by glaring eyes, and hissing innuendos, and in the midst of feuds 
uuhealable. Of course, from the women the quarrelling will spread to the 
gentlemen. That always happens. Poor madame trembles. Again 
Bunch gives his neighbour his word that it is like the Burrumpooter East 
Iiidiaman — the Bmrumpooter in very bad weather, too. 

“ At any rate, we won’t he lugged into it, Baynes, my boy ! ” says the 
colonel, who is of a sanguine temperament, to his friend. 

“ Iley, hey ! don’t be too sure. Bunch ; don’t be too sure 1 ” sighs 
the other veteran, who, it may be, is of a more desponding turn, as, after 
a battle at luncheon, in which the Amazons were fiercely engaged, the two 
old -W'arriors take their walk to Galignani’s. 

Towards his Charlotte’s relatives poor Philip was respectful by duty 
and a sense of interest, perhaps. Before marriage, especially, men au*e very 
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Idnd to the relatives of the beloved object. They pay compliments to 
mamma; they listen to papa’s old stories, and lungh appositely; they 
bting presents for the innocent young ones, and let the little brothers kick 
thdir shins. Philip endured the juvenile Bayneses very kindly : he took 
tite boys to Frnnconi’s, and made his conversation as suitable as he could 
to tihe old people. He was fond of the old' general, a simple and worthy 
old man ; and had, as we have said, a hearty sympathy and respect for 
Madame Smolensk, admiring her constancy and good-humour under her 
many trials. But those who have perused his memoirs are aware that 
Mr. Firmin could make himself, on occasions, not a little disagreeable. 
When sprawling on a sofa, engaged in conversation with his charmer, he 
would not budge when other ladies entered the room. He scowled at 
them, if he did not like them. lie was not at the least trouble to conceal 
his likes or dislikes. He had a manner of fixing his glass in his eye, 
putting his thumbs into the armholes of his waistcoat, and talking and 
laughing very loudly at his own jokes or conceits, which was not pleasant 
or respectful to ladies. 

“ Your loud young friend, with the cracked boots, is V'fity mauvais 
toUy my dear Mrs. Baynes,” Mrs. Boldcro remaiked to her new friend, 
in the first ardour of their friendship. “ A relative of Lorfl Eingwood’s, 
is he ? Lord Ringwood is a very queer person. A son of that dread- 
ful Hr. Firmin, who ran away after cheating everybody? Poor young 
man ! He can’t help having such a father, as you say, and most good, 
and kind, and generous of you to say so. And the general and the 
Honourable Philip Ringwood were early companions together, I dari*say. 
But, having such au unfortunate lather as Dr. Fimln, I think ^Ir. Firn.jn 
might be a little less prononed; don’t you 7 And to see him in cracked 
boots, sprawling over the sofas, and hear him, when my loves are pla}iiig 
their duets, laughing and talking so very loud, — I confess isn’t plca'^int 
to me. I am not used to that kind of inonde, nor are my dear loves 
You are under great obligations to him, and he has behaved nobly, yen 
say ? Of coxirse. To get into your society an unfortunate young man 
will be on his best behaviour, though he certainly does not condescend 
to be civil to us. But .... What 1 That young man engaged 
to that lovely, innocent, charming child, your daughter? My dear 
creature, you frighten me 1 A man, with such a father ; and, excuse me, 
with such a manner ; and without a penny in the world, engaged to Miss 
Baynes! Goodness, powers 1 It must never be. It shall not be, my 
dear Mrs. Baynes. Why, I have written to ray nephew Hector to come 
over, Strongitharm’s favourite son and my favourite nephew. I have 
told him that there is a sweet young creature here, whom he must and 
ought to see. How well that dcai- child would look presiding at Strong- 
ithiirm Castle ? And you are going to give her to that dreadful young 
man with the loud voice and the cracked boots — that smoky young man — 
oh, impossible ! ” 

Madame had, no doubt, given a very favourable report of her new 
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lodgers to the other inmates of her hotise ; and she and Mrs. Boldero had 
concluded that all general officers returning from India were immensely 
xioh. To think that her daughter might be the Honourable Mrs. Strong- 
itharm, Baroness Strongithorm, and walk in a coronation in robes, with 
a coronet in her hand ! Mrs. Baynes yielded in loyalty to no woman, but 
I feat her wicked desires compassed a speedy royal demise, as this thought 
passed through her mind of the Honourable Lenox Strongitharm. She 
looked him out in the Peerage^ and found that young nobleman designated 
as tlie Captain of Strongitharm. Charlotte miglit be the Honourable 
Mrs. Captain of Strongithann ! When poor Phil fitolkcd in after dinner 
that eyening in his shabby boots and smoky paletot, Mrs. Baynes gave 
him but a grim welcome. Ho went and prattli d unconsciously by the 
side of his little Charlotte, whose tondev ryes dwelt upon his, and whose 
fair cheeks flung out their blushes of welcome. He prattled away. He 
laughed out loud whilst Minna and Brenda were thumping their 
duet. “ Taiscz done, Monsieur Philippe,” cries madame, putting 
her finger to her lip. The Honourable Mrs. Boldci'o looked at dear 
Mrs. Baynes, and shrugged her shoulders. Poor Philip ! would he 
have lauglu'd so loudly (and so ludely, to-), as T own) had he known 
wliat was passing in the minds of those women ? Treason was passing 
thcic : and before that glance of knowing scorn, shot from the Honourable 
Mrs. Boldero’s eyes, dear Mrs. (ieneral Bnynos faltered. How very curt 
and dry she was with Philip ! how testy with Charlotte 1 Poor Philip, 
knowing that his charmer was in the power of her mother, was pretty 
humble to this dragon ; and attempted, by uncooth flatteries, to soothe 
and propitiate her. She had a queer, dry humour, and loved a joke; but 
Phil’s fell very flat this night. Mrs. Baynes received his pleasantries 
with an “ Oh, indeed ! She was bure she heard one of the children crying 
in their nursery. Do, praj’-, go and see, Charlotte, what that child is 
crying about.” And away goes poor Charlotte, having but dim pre- 
sentiment of misfortune as yet. Was not mamma often in an ill humour; 
and were they not all used to her scoldings? 

As for Mrs. Colonel Buncli, I am sorry to say that, up to this time, 
Philip was not only no favourite 'with her, but was heartily disliked by 
that lady. I have told you oiir friend’s feults. He was loud : he was 
abrupt : he was rude oftc'ii : and often gave just cause of annoyance by 
his laughter, his disrespect, and his swaggering manner. To those whom 
he likt'd he was as gentle as a woman ; and treated them with an extreme 
tenderness and touching rough respect. But those persons about whom 
he was indifferent, he never took the least trouble to conciliate or please. 
If they told long stories, for example, he would turn on his heel, pr inter- 
rupt them by observations of his own on some quite different subject. 
Mrs. Colonel Bunch, then, positively disliked that young man, and I 
think had very good reasons for her dislike. As for ^Bunch, Bunch said 
to Baynes, “ Cool hand, that young fellow 1 ” and winked. And Baynes 
said to Bunch, “ Queer chap. Fine fellow, as I have reason to know 
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pretty well. I play a club. No club? I mark honours and two 
tricks.” And the game went on. Clancy hated Philip: a meek man 
whom Firmin had yet managed to ofFend. That man,” the poto Clancy 
remarked, “ has a manner of treading on me corrans which is intolerable 
to me ! ” 

The truth is, Pliilip was always putting his foot on some other foot, and 
trampling it. And as for the Boldcro clan, Mr. Firmin treated them 
with the moat amusing insolence, and ignored them as if they were out of 
existence altogether. So you see the poor fellow had not with his 
poverty learned the least lesson of humility^ or acquired the very earliest 
rudiments of the art of making friends. I think his best friend in the 
house' was its mistress, Madame Smolensk. Mr. Philip treated her as an 
equal : which mark of affability he was not in the habit of bestowing on 
all persons. Some great people, some rich people, some would-be-fine 
people, he would patronize with an insufferable audacity. B^nk or 
wealth do not seem somehow to influence this man, as they do common 
mortals. He would tap a bishop on the waistcoat, and contradict a duke 
at their first meeting. I have seen him walk out of church during a 
stupid sermon, with an audible remark perhaps to tliat effect, and as^^f it 
were a matter of course that he should go. If the company bored him at 
dinner, he would go to sleep in the most unaffected manu^. At home 
we were always kept in a plsaaant state of anxiety, not only what he 
did and said, but by tlie idea of what he might do or sajHinext. lie did 
not go to sleep at madame’s boarding-house, preferring to keep his eyes 
open to look at pretty Charlotte’s. And were there ever such sapphires 
as his ? sire thought. And hers ? Ah ! if they have tears to shed, I Lope 
a kind fate will dry them quickly I 


The lioaltli that is purchased hy a rigorous watching of the diet, thought 
Montesquieu, is Imt a tedious disease ; nnd indeed, if health were to be 
obtained in any such way, this would be a true description of it. We may 
very heartily congratulate oiirsdves, in this case at least (as, perhaps, wc 
might in many others, if the truth were known), on failure rather than 
success, and count it one of our feliciti(“s that whenever science hitherto 
has attempted to lay down dietetic laws, it has but exposed its own 
incompetence. On this subject experience, and not theory, has given us 
all the lulcs of any practical v.alue that we possess; and in truth science 
itself has grown wiser, gaining modesty with maturity, and has accepted 
an humbler part than that of dictating laws to nature. In respect to 
food, it declares for libert), and concedes the rule to instinct. The 
physiologist now is W(*ll content with the subordinate part of explaining 
or supplementing our natural chMics. Ho recognizes that a deeper 
■wisdom than his own utters itself in these, and aclaiowlcdges, in the 
perfect conformity of his inductions with that which they declare, the 
ultimate .seal of truth. 

It is pitiful to think how often, in trying to escape from the bondage 
of ignorance, men have merely subjected themselves to a worse yoke of 
]>cdautry. Certainly, in their digestive “ struggle for existence ” they 
have often been as unfortunate as the poor Biitons were when they called 
on the Saxons to help them against the Danes ; exchanging the sliarp 
attacks of indiscretion for the leaden tyranny of routine. But this is no 
more the case. To apply the present principles of physiology to diet, is 
not to forfeit, but to coufiim, and by understanding its conditions, to 
enlarge, our liberty. 

To see how truly science has become in these matters the servant and 
interpreter of instinct, we need only listen to what Dr. Edward Smith, 
wlio has recently made some very extensive experiments on the influence 
of various modes of living, says, in reference to the inclination or dislike 
to special articles of diet. “ It is known that whilst tlicro is a general 
correspondence among men in the food which they desire, there are many 
exceptions both in the healthy and diseased system. In my inquiries I 
tound that with a disrelish for an article of food there was less influence 
from it than under ordinary circumstances ; so that in reference to milk^ 
the effect of every element of it was less on another gentleman who took 
part in my experiments than on myself, and neither he nor any member 
of his family can take milk or cheese. Hence, appetite for food is the 
expression not only of desire, but of fitness. Moreover, it was found 
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that in the same person the various substances which were disliked had a 
common mode of action; also that with this disrelish there was an unusual 
enjoyment of some other article having a similar mode of action. Thus, 
one disliking milk and sugar was very fond of tea. It is, therefore, very 
qubstionable how far it is proper to induce a person to take that which he 
(lisrclislics. An important meaning is shown to exist in that which is 
commonly regarded as irrational or capricious.” 

li‘ we reflect, we ace at once how reasonable and how significant these 
facts oi’c. Nutrition thus appears not as a mere appropriation of material 
eflccled by some overruling force, but as an exact interlinking of powers 
without with corresponding powers within. The inexhaustible variety of 
life is maintained by an equally inexhaustible variety of moans. And 
nothing can exhibit in a more striking light the mutual subservience of 
mind and niattei-, and the wonderful exactness of tlie relations which 
exist between them, than the mode in which the problem of nutrition is 
dius worked out. For the support of healthy life the natuial forces must 
be brought into union with the living fiame, not gros^-ly, but in detail; 
each oiganihin demands its own special nutiimcnt distinguished by the 
minutest shades of diflcrcnce, by shifting and evanescent qualities which 
no analysis could delect. To fulfil these dcmaiids might well se^ a task 
impossibh*, but the instrument is provided In this piercing insticijlty wliicli 
like a chemio aflinity searches out its own ; and if it be not ovcrboiUe by 
force, or ruined by abuse, selects and rejects with unfailing acbumdjr. 
Lowest of all our faculties as it seems, mere appetite, or disci iminj|^|5ve 
desire, becomes invested with a stiangi* dignity wlieri wo leflcet upefn it. 
Appetite reveals to us deep and wide relations, links and aflinities of 
things, to which we should otherwise be entirely blind ; more dccjily 
than all our other faculties together it carries us into the recesses of the 
mateiial world, and is the revcalcr of hidden hai monies. As the eye sees 
more than the light-picture can present — colour as wcU as foim ; so can 
tlie upjietite discern what the chemist misses and must miss — a colour Vi* 
our food. 

The 1 elation which constitutional diversities bear to sliglit diflerences 
in food, of which the appetite is the chief ti'st, becomes more evident as 
a wider view is taken. Thus M. Esquiros, in his recent papers on the 
English and their ways, observes the characteristic difiercnccs which 
sepai’ate the beer and. tlie wine consuming nations of Europe, with a 
manifest leaning to tlie view that tlic beverages have a considerable 
sliai’c in their production. And if we look lower in tlie animal scale, 
we find striking evidence in favour of the theory. In a hive from which 
the queen is removwl, a new ciueen hue is developed from an ordinary 
grub, by supplying it with a diflei’cnt and more abundant food. 

llecoguizing thus the function of our instincts in resiicct to food, 
science invests them with a significance and value that can hardly be 
exaggerated. Indicating as they do the existence of relations tiic most 
impoitant, yet revealed to us only in this way, they are demonstrated to 
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be our natural and rightful guides. Aocordlngly, the ftmdamentai law in 
the kingdom of the stomach is, to &dfil the instmctive impulses and 
legitimately to gratify the natural desires. 

An easy rule to follow does this seem ? In some respects it is so, 
doubtless ; yet there arc a few conditions which cannot be overlooked. 
Thus, to gratify our instincts we must, at least, preserve them, suffering 
them neither to be blunted nor perverted ; and we must give them lair 
play, by a certain simplicity of living. Being guided by nature, implies 
so much as this : we must have natural tastes to gratify ; we must give 
them opportunity to indicate their real preferences. The habitual use oi 
strongly -seasoned dishes, of aitificial flavours, of modes of cooking which 
conceal the natural lasto of tho substance, or even of a great vanety of 
dislies at a single meal, arc all opposed to this Anidamenfal rule. Probably 
the old-iiishioned Englisli “joint” enjoys a supremacy, in this respect, over 
die more elaborate modes of cooking which so seriously threaten to 
displace it. At least it has the advantage of challenging and clearly 
eliciting the expression of the natural taste of the consumer. It is more 
than probable that some men lead languid and urienjoyable lives in the 
midst ol every advantage, chiefly for want of some little article of food 
which nature needs, and which, under a simpler regimen, their tastes 
would decisively demand. Nor is this an extravagant idea, for there is 
jnnple proof that the importance ol special portions of our food cannot be 
estimated merely by the value of their direct contiibution to the system. 
The yeast is small in quantity, but it is all-important to the loaf. And 
there is every reason to believe that ccitain portions of our food act a 
part that may be compared to that of yea*'t in respect to bread. Digestion 
is by no means a simple transll rence of so much matter into the body, 
but a long sciies of changes, in wliich certain clomcnts are subservient to 
others. The repjiir of the substance of the body by one part of the 
food, is dependent upon forces derived fiom the changes which other parte 
undergo. No meie quantity, although ample, and every portion unex- 
ceptionable in itb way, will give the true result, unless there be present 
the complementary substances in due proportion to supply the needful 
stimulus. The addition of half a pint of milk a day to the diet at 
Wakefield gaol, in 1853, diminished the sick list from 22 to 14 per cent.: 
an effect much beyond that which could bo attiibuted to the amount of 
nourishment contained in the milk. It supplied elements which aided 
the appropriation of the rest. Wc must all have experienoed how a 
feeling of indifference or repugnance to a ceitain article of diet may be 
converted into desire, if it be united with, or follow, another to which it 
may have no obvious relation. 

But though the actual demands of the system as indicated by appetite 
constitute the chief claim of our likings to rule onr eating, there is a 
second reason, scarcely less potent, in the influence which enjoyment has 
in promoting the digestive pioccss. Thus these two laws work most 
admirably together: that what is most relished is at once most needed by 
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IIS and best digested. In truth, the great duty of the dietetic code is to 
enjoy. Pleasure is made the judge and ruler in the cause: and that is 
the 'best diet which gives the most genuine and permanent satisfaction. 

The natural limitations of this law of liking arc, for the most part, 
obvious. Clnldrcn, of course, need controlling; and, in disease, the 
Btomacli may get a sort of twist which makes its preferences most 
perverse. But even in such cases, though the indications of appetite 
have not authority, they are never without a certain significance. The 
sick man’s longings are the physician’s sign -posts; and the youthful love 
for sweetmeats reveals an adaptation of sugar-containing food to the early 
stage of life. 

To gratify the natural inclinations, then, is the first rule in taking 
food. The second might be, to have a natural inclination to gratify. In 
other words, if ive eat what -we have an appetite for, we should, as a rule, 
have an appetite befoix! we cat. What the cause of the feeling of hunger 
may be, the best authorities cannot quite decide ; but there is no doubt 
that its presence indicates the jiroper condition for eating, and that, except 
in certain cases, such as disease, exhaustion, or great mental excitement, 
its access should be waited for. For thus tlic proper iiiteival is secured 
wlu'cli should alwa 3 ''S intervene between successive meals. There WHO )Bioie 
prevalent cause of indigestion than burdening the 8toiiia<3j||fi^3fi!!|t' 
small quantities) befbie it is ready for its work. And the a 

regard to this point is demonstrated by ascertained facts the 

mode of the secretion of the gastric juice. For that is a result of (Jfowth, 
.and depends upon the develojmient of cells within which tlie secretion 
is formed. Ah a iiroccss of growth, therefore, it lequires the diges- 

tive fluids, once exhausted, can be furnished again only filer certain 
intervals. In adults, these intervals can be scarcely reckoned less than 
fi^ c or six hours. They are shorter in children, in wdiom all the vital 
processes arc more rapid, and the need of food proportionately greater. 
Children accordingly should eat, as jjarents well know, more frequently 
than their elders. One ol the most needful cautions in respect to diet 
aiises from tlic greater demand for food in early than in mature life. The 
relative diminution of quantity, which is indicated at the period when 
growth ceases, is easily ignored when everything invites to a contrary 
course. 

In respect to the number of meals, there are three plans whicli are 
sanctioned by experience and conformable to our knowledge. Two meals 
a day: a substantial bieakfast at nine or ten, and dinner from five to 
seven, with or without a light lunch, comprising salads, fruit, or 
soup, but without moat : this is suitable for strong digestions. Or three 
irK'als a day : an earlier breakfast, dinner tow^arda the middle of the day, 
and a solid tea in the eveiiii'g. Or, lastly, four meals: tea being taken 
as a liquid meal, about four hours alter dinner, and a slight siiiiper an 
hour or two btfere retiring. There are some strong constitutions for 
whom one meal a day not only sutfices, but seems to answer best ; a 
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plan which was more common among the Eomons than it is with us. 
Theoretically, the most perfect way is the three modci'ate meals at nearly 
equal intervals; but the great point is to allow time for the perfect 
digestion of each before the hour arrives for the next, not passing the 
limits of over-fatigue. A meat lunch, followed in a few hours by a 
hearty dinner, probably with little bodily exercise between, is a frequent 
source of evil. In this case, the best plan often is to moke the lunch 
(perhaps postponed to’ a little later hour) the dinner. 

Dr. Paris suggests, as an additional reason for the necessity of a good 
interval between the successive meals, that the assimilation of Ibod into 
the blood goes on alternately with digestion, properly so called, so that 
the latter sliould Lave ceased in order for the former to be well performed. 
The period at wliich digestion is succeeded by the assimilating processes 
is marked by a feeling of lightness and disposition to bodily exercise, 
which should be gratified, if possible. 

If to digest our food we should enjoy it, it should, of course, be taken 
leisurely, and in a pleasant frame of mind. The cheerful society of 
friends should not be absent. Chatted food, the proverb says, is half 
digested. And the longer time spent over the meal thus socially enjoyed 
has its part in the benefit. Next to anxiely, the worst foe to digestion 
is hurry; and this fi)r several icasons. The stomach, in its normal 
action, contracts on each morsel as it is swallowed, and relaxes again to 
receivfe the next, lubullicient time allowed for tliis interferes with the 
rhythm of its movements and disorders the play of its mubclcs. Cramps 
and painful feelings of distension could have no more likely cause. That 
haste cuts short mastication is obvious, and on the perfection of that 
procc.s8 chiefly depends the rapidity with which the solution of the food 
enn be eft'ected. Again, it creates an artificial thii.st, jiartly by not 
allowing time for the due admixture of saliva ; and, above all, it deprii ea 
us of the natural guide to the proper amount of food, and remits almost 
to chance a decision than which scarcely any is more important to our 
wellbeing. For the natural indication of a sufficiency of food is the 
feeling of aatisiUction ; not satiety, which is always a symptom of exces.s, 
but a feeling of perfect comfort, the true luxury of eating. This feeling 
the hurried cater cannot know; it never exists for him. Either the 
unnatural violence to the stomach induces u premature fcoliug of repletion, 
and stints him of his due supply, or he cats on until the Avarning (which 
ever comes too late) of satiety arrests Lira. But perhaps it is in vain to 
protest, to hurried men, against huny in their eating; and it is Avell, 
therefore, that there exists a mean.*? by Avhich its ill effects may be, to a 
great degree, escaped. Meat may be eaten rapidly ; if cut small, even 
with very little mastication. Animal food, if well ffivided, may be, Avitli- 
outmuch risk, almost bolted; but vegetable food may not. The reason 
of this difference is tliat tlie digestion of the former is carried on entirely 
by the secretions of the intdiial organs; that of the latter depends in 
considerable part upon ,thc action oi‘ the saliva. Tf, tlierefore, little time 
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caa be seoijred for a meal, a chop may be swallowed n^idiy, and bread, 
irtesh or dried fruit, &o., taken ailerws^s at leisure — ^when riding, perimps, 
or at such interrals as may ooeur. By acting on this plan a tolerable 
digestion may be secured, even by those whose avocations compri them 
to compress their set times for eating into the most inadequate compass. 
The rapidity with which the carnivora consume their prey, and the slow 
feeding of the vegetable caters, oonhrm this rule. And perhaps in the 
omnivorous character of man, rightly taken advantage of, provision is 
made alike for his social development in the prolonged and cheerful meal, 
and for the imperative subordination of all pleasures and all needs to the 
inerituble call of duty. If perfect mastiedtion be from any cause impos- 
sible, the various instruments which perform that office artificially cannot 
be too highly commended. Some of tliem are admirably suited for' 
domestic use. But it is always advisable that the act of masticating 
should be well performed, since the motions concerned in it a|e important 
stimuli to the secretions of the mouth. 

The temptation to ravenous haste is one reason for airoiding too long 
intervals between the meals. But, in addition, such intenedla debilitate 
the digestive jKtwer, and render the stomach less fit to receive ^even a 
reasonable quantity of food. If this were not sufficiently ,by 

ordinary experience, it would be demonstrated by the 
of prolonged starvation, in which it is well known that the greatest caution 
is necessary in administering food. Bestraint, thiei^orc, should be (pint 
upon the appetite after unusually long abstinence, and tiie same rule applies 
after very great exertion. Prostration from toil impairs the digestive powers, 
and is to be met, not by large supply, but by small quantities of highly 
nutritious and somewhat stimulating food; at the head of which stands the 
concentrated juice of meat prepared by heating beef in a closed earthen 
jar. This preparation, also, is an admirable substitute for stiknulants. 

If, after great exertion, though short of exhaustion, appetite fails, it is 
best to take a very little food, and follow it by perfect rest. The usual 
amount, followed by activity, in such circumstances, would be almost 
sure to do mischief. 

Drinking, in so far as unstimulating liquids are concerned, if the habits 
Jirc otherwise reasonable, should be regulated by inclination. For some 
constitutions, however, it is decidedly preferable not to drink during a 
meal ; but, ]f tliirst be fdt, to take liquid two or three hours afterwards. 
Th(' habit of washing down almost every mouthful, however (aa is some- 
times done at breakfast), is always objectionable, and great benefit often 
arues from its abandonment. It cannot be said, on experimental grounds, 
that the addition of liquid binders digestion; on the other hand, it is 
iouiid that, after the gastric juice has ceased to act, solution will recom- 
mence on the addition of a moderate amount of water. Perhnps, it is 
thin that water is useful at a late period of digestion. For those who 
can take it ^\ithout distui banco, a glass of pure spring or filtered water, 
taken immediately on rising, is of great advantage. It should be followed 
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by gentle exeroiee^ but not to a great extent^ except by those who are 
accu$taaied to it. Muc^ unaccustomed exertion be^e breakfast is apt to 
be ^ijiUoired by languor through the day. 

By regularity in the periods of eatings digestion is brought within the 
sphere of that great law of periodicity which characterizes all the pro- 
cesses of life, ftTihftftl and veg^ble alikie,* and of which the succession 
of slici^ and waking is the chief instance. At the hahituol periods the 
digestive system is prone to the actions demanded of it. But ^re seems 
to be a GounterbaJiancing advantage in the stimulus given by an occa- 
sional change. A deviation from the accustomed hours will sometimes 
socm to endow the jaded organs with a fresh vivacity, while the change 
of season itself operates as a pleasant charm. In a similar way, if the 
ordinary food be a' tple, an occasional fast, or partial fast, even though 
not specially made n -essary, is a great preservative of health. On this 
point the art of “ training ” gives confirmation to ordinary experience. 

It is well known,” says Dr. Paris, “ that iraqp-horBea and %hling cocks, 
as well as men, caimot be preserved at their athleiic weighty or at the 
‘ top of their oondition,* for any length of time; and that any attempt 
to &rce its continuance iw followed by disease. A person, therefore, in 
robust ho'illli should (occasionally) diminish the proportion of his food, 
in order that he may not attempt to force it beyond the athletic 
standard.” Some celebrated men have taken nothing more solid than 
an egg on Sundays ; some, although ProtORtants, have fasted on Fridays. 
In truth, the human body hoetub attuned to vai’iety; it rusts in sameness, 
and ha'< wonderful power of accommodation to circumstances. We find, 
in point of fact, that the moi>t robust and long-lived men are by no means 
those who have passed the most icgular lives, A new spring seems often 
to bo taken by the entire \ital machinery from some unusual shock. 
And the pleasantness of variety (lor a time) to the eye and mind, perhaps, 
.are the fruits of the fieci play and htalthful stimulus it gives to 
bodily processes. The animal frame is not a fixed and imvarying machine, 
but a channel for the forces of Nature, ever adapting, and meant to adapt, 
itsolf anew. 

On the vcxcmI question of suppers, theory must be silent in the pre- 
sence of experience. As for as any rule can be given, it would seem to 
be that at the hoiu’ of sleep the stomach should have nearly finished its 
inslc, but that the blood should be well supplied with new mateidals. 
This, at least, seems the wisest plan in the perhaps somewhat irritable 
state of constitution which at present prevails ; it can hardly bo reckoned 
a natural requirement. Sleeping after food is general throughout the 
animal creation; and, so far as we know, the condition of the biain during 
jleep is such as would be every way suitable to the carrying out of an 
active process of digestion. It is certain that sound and refresliing, or 
at least restoring, sleep is not to be obtained by abstinence. So far as 
we can judge, the very puiposc and end of sleep is that the system may 
build itself up and restore its waste, and for this purpose it is necessary 
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that materials should .be at its disposal. Sleep, with an impoveri^ed 
;xsirculation, would be sleep thrown away. Every one who has had to do 
with children knows that they cannot be got to sleep with aa -topty 
stomach ; and herein, doubtless, the demands of nature are indicated. 
Sound sleep is often obtained, after sickness, only by means of a substan- 
tial supper. And if disturbed slumbers follow a meal taken shortly before 
retiring, they are probably caused by some indiscretions which a little 
caution would prevent. 

In resi)cct to the quantity of food required to support life in the best 
way, some reliable information has been obtained by experiment. The 
precise amount which in the adult maintains the weight of the body 
unchanged during a life of moderate cxeicise is theoretically the right 
average quantity. Of course, it varies with the kind of food employed ; 
some articles furnishing much more nourishment in an equal weight 
than others. On a diet of fresh meat, bread, and butter, with coffee or 
water for drink, Dr. Daltoii found the entire quantity required during 
twenty-four hours by a rtian in full health, and taking free exercise in the 
open air, to be — of meat, 1 lb. ; of bread, 1 lb. 3 oz . ; of butter or fat, 
3 3 02 . ; water, 3;J lbs. That is to say, rather less than 2^ lbs. of solid 
food, and rather more than 3 pints of litiuid. These weights would of 
course be exceeded if less nutritious substauee.«i, such as rice, potatoes, or 
fruits, formed any considerable portion of the diet. Dr. Hammond found 
that he maintained his exact weight by a daily consumption of 1 lb. of 
meat, 18 oz. of bread, G oz. of soup, 4 oz. of beetroots, 1 oz. of butter, 
with salt, drinking at the same time 3 pints of water and 10 oz. of collee, 
with cream and sugar. Any excess above tliis caused an incieasc of 
woiglit, any diminution caused a lo.ss. 

lieinembering that tlic doctor is G feet 2 in. in height, and weighs 
1*1 stone, we may take these quantitioe as a fair average for a strong man 
.somc^\liat beyond the ordinary stature.* But no average is of much 
practical avail ; ibr individuals in this respect differ very widely, as muc' 
as different breeds of cattle. Some can be kept in health only by 
continual abundance ; with others, a small light diet will alone ugi-ee. 
But as a rule, a good and liberal diet is the riglit thing for health — liberal 


* Gcncrjilly ‘pcak'ng, the averngc amount of food necessary for healthy men is esti- 
mated at 12 o/ ot bed, 20 oz. of bicad, with about J oz. ot butter. . These articles con- 
nun a force, capable, jf appbed In u machine, of raising fourteen million pounds weight 
to a height ol one foot ; that is, the oxidation of the elements contained in them would 
give vise to an amount of heat equivalent to that i ffcct. But in the human body, 
though it far suipa&scs all maebiiics in economy of force, the utmost amount of power 
attainable liom them is not more than ecpnalcnt to three and a lialf millions of 
pounds laibcd to the height of afoot; and an average day’s labour does not exceed 
two nulliums of pounds thus laised. The diffoK'nce is mainly due, doubtless, to the 
number of internal actions which arc carried on in the living body ; such as the circu- 
lation, tbc movements of respiration, and the production of animal heat. These 
consumi a gi-cat part of the force of the food, and leave only a remainder to ho 
disposed of in muscular cxcition. 
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41et and plentiful exercise in the open air. Mt. Chadwiolc, in a paper 
pabliahed in the J^ourml of the Society if ArU has adduced 

stfildog eridence to prove how intimately the (tixurtatt and value of the 
work that can be petformed by a labouring man is ennnected with ample 
nourishment. Bepeated and unvarying experienoe has proved that well- 
fed labourers, working under the stimulus of high wages, do better and 
cheaper work than those whose wages are low, and whose living is cor- 
respondingly scanty, hir. Chadwick says : — 

“ I have ascertained in England, that in highly-cultivated districts, iHieiie sfrik 
cultural labour costs 14t«. and ISs. a week, the work ia» for qusnitityi as cheep as tu 
districts where agricoltore is lower, and whore waget iwe only 8s, or Ss. a week, Nay, 
we have in my county— Lancashire— a class of workmen strangely ealled navigator^ 
or * navvies,’ it is suppofcod from having been originally employed in digging canals 
and works for serving inland navigation. These Lancashire men work in gangs of 
five, and will admit no man into their gangs wbo cannot, as their minimum task, 
load twenty cubic yards, or twenty single horse-loads, of earth in a day. I have 
known instances of men of tliis class, as a feat, doing even double that quantity. A 
mile of road made by labourers of this supciior class, earning 3«., 3s. Od., or 5s. 6d 
per diem, has been executed in a much shorter time, and has been finished as cheaply, 
as a mile of precisely tho same sort of load done in Iicland by pauper labourers whose 
wages vere only Is per diem. Common ngiicultural labourers, when they have been 
allowed to join these gangs of navvies, and have been ‘alimented’ and seasoned to 
their ti*emondou8 discipline, on tlieir ictiim have astonished the farmers by doing an 
oidinaiy day's agricultural woik befoie noon, ond by putting their spades on their 
shoulders, and going away for the icst of tho day My noble liicnd, Loid Shaftes- 
bury, brought down to his estate in Donctshne a foicman accustomed to snperior 
labour at pieccwoik. Judging of what would bo his answer, I said to this fore- 
man, ‘Will you not got this woik done cheaply; Jicic tlie labouicrs ore got for 
only 8*. per week?’ ‘But i/iry would he dcai nt fis,’ was the icjily. ‘How is 
it heic uith your other classes of aitis-in*,’’ I inquned, — ‘joui journeymen 
biicklaycrs, for example, what soit of uoikpoople oio they? ’ ‘Such ns, from their 
wages, you, sir, would expect,' was the answer. ‘ And wliat wages ore those ? ' 
‘About I2s, per week.’ ‘And h<riv many bucks do they lay m a day?* ‘Not 
more than between three or four huiuhcd.’ ‘And how many do your town brick- 
layois lay, to whom you pay double wages ? ’ ‘More than a thousand a day I ’ was 
tho answer.” 

Similar evidence is given by Dr. Lethcby. The navigators who 
performed the task of making the railroad in the Crimea, were daily 
supplied with 20 oz. of broad, 20 oz. of meat, 2 or. of peas, 2 oz. of rice, 
If oz. of coffee, and 4 oz. of rum, per man. This was much more than 
the full allowance of the soldier, and the results are seen in the following 
statement : — 

“Jn the Crimea, under the directions of our army administration, the ordinaiy 
labour and tasks of earthwork required from soldiers— raised chiefly from those same 
distiicts from whence tho best navvies have been obtained, and acknowledged 
impartial observers to have in physique no superiors amongst all the troops in the 
field— were only to remove ton cubic yards a day in a loose soil ; that is to say, that 
at least two soldiers wore required to do the work done with an interest and a will by 
one navvy— the navvy very often tho broih(» or relation of the soldiers, or eoming 
from tho same villages.” 
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bearing of tilieM fitcts on <sbe proi^oCB of ibe agiiotalkiel laboUMT 
hope. It has been shown, too, hy tesearebes into the health of 
'Sttoa that all other causes of disease together are insignilbant whait 
cawapared with want. 

But in order to derive benefit from ample consamption of food, 
atnple exercise is necessary— -exereiae of the limbs, and in the air. For 
only that part of the food which is made to pittioipate in those ene7|(etb 
processes of change in whicli life consists, contributes to the strelj^h; 
and for these processes muscular exertion and plenty of oxygen are 
essential.' Without them, the excess of food oppresses the stomach, 
or if it gets farther, it is distributed through the body as masses V 
fat, or, worse still, converts into Ikt, and spoils, the very organs of iw 
itself. Abstinence is better than good feeding without exercise. Thiis 

prize-fighter's training, by which he is put into tho highest con- 
dition of health and vigour, consists in eating largely of animal food, 
and undergoing enormous muscular exercise ; drinking the while only 
a little weak beer, but any amount of water. 

Essentially the kind of living best fitted for the athlete, is that which 
is most suited to those whose exertions may be hardly leas in amount, 
though of a different character. Woik of biain exhausts, and nejWbi 
supply, though not iu exactly the same way. The fact secina to be, 
so iar as we can penetrate these somewhat obscure relations, that while in 
mental work there is no less expenditure of force and substance, there is 
not given by it an equal stimulus to reconstruction; probably because the 
scGietions are not bi ought into activity to the same degree as by muscular 
exeition. For life coiisihts in the bal.incc of tno oppobitc actions, tho 
formation and the decompo-^itioii of the frame, and in the vigorous j)er- 
fortnance of these operations, each in due proportion, consists the vigour 
of the man. Now neither of these can be well performed if the other is 
languid. On tlie nourishment of the body depends the possibility of its 
action ; on the activity of every organ ogam depends its nourishment. 
The energy disengaged in vigoious ex<*icise is icstorcd in part to the 
body itBcll^, and adds an impetus to the forces which are engaged in 
absorbing and uplifting the new materials. Accordingly, there should be 
a certain difference in the kind of food taken by woiktrs with the brain 
and with the niuscks. If vigorous exercise cannot lend its impulse to 
the vivifying of the new materials, then a more considerable portion of 
the food itbclf might he of a kind to serve this office. For the sedentary, 
the subordinate class of food (that which contains no nitrogen) is fitting 
^ in larger propoiidons than for the powerfully active. A less vigorous lile 
may thus result indeed, but it may be the best attainable, and the most 
truly balanced. The sedentary man should be largely a vegetable 
leeder ; farinaceous articles, with milk, might constitute a vahiable portion 
of his food. Speaking, however, of the exercise which the head worker 
should take, there ia one caution to be remembeared. Such exeroue may 
be carried to an extreme. Great physical and great menUd exendon oom- 
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billed, will often exliauat too mooli, aiid Invre oo |>6w«r fag vital usee, 
tbe mental labour must be moderat^ for tbe most part,, b^ those who are 
accustomed to hard thought, when active bodi^ exercise is undertaken. 

There are many instances on record of great tamporaiy abstinence 
during a specially severe strain upon the nund. How Newton, duis 
ing the birth-throes of his great discovery, took only a ibw bieonits 
and a little wine, is well known. During the siege of Gibraltar, Lord 
Elliott for eight days “ took only four ounces of rice per day as solid food.*' 
But it is probable that not a few hard worl|^rB in t^se d^s tidce os the 
whole too little food. It is certain that some so-ealled bilious besdnnksSj 
for which lasting is commonly supposed to be a proper remedy, are B%ns 
of the need of better living. 

The question of the use of animal ot vegetable food mSy WeB 
remitted to tlie arbitrament of nature, as expressed in the desirea; by 
which it would be victoriously decided, in all sucli climates aS ours, in 
fiivour of the flesh-eater. But the sufficiency of vegetable food, if widely 
varied, to maintain health and even strength, is not to be questioned, for 
those who like it. When we hear that the ancient. Persians lived a good 
deal on water- cress, we naturally connect in our minds their physical 
inferiority witli the poverty of their diet ; but finding, on the other band, 
tliat the Komans, in the best period of the Republic, largely sustsdned 
themselves on turnips, and that degeneracy came in as turnips went out, 
we ai'c compelled to reconsider our opinion. In brief, an exclmnvely 
vegetable food may be best suited to those by whom it really is preferred. 
Childrcii in this respect exhibit the greatest difference ; some, with mani- 
fest advantage, eat meat in large quantity — others can hardly be prevailed 
on to taste it, and yet retain perfect vigour. Similar differences, in aB 
probability, exist among adults ; but a vegetarianism self-imposed against 
the promptings of desire, would tend, as a vigorous writer says, to make 
us, “ not the children, but the abortions of Paradise.”* 

For those who cannot, or not without repugnance, eat meat, there ia 
one caution necessary; that the food which ib substituted should be 
such as to contain the elements essential to perfect nourishment. This 
is a caution made necessary by the refinements of modern culture, 
which has given us a vast vuriely of artificially prepared articles of diet, 
deluding the ignorant with an a 2 >pearaace of strengthening qualities 
in which they are wholly deficient. lu this category come the entire 
group of starches — arrowroot, tapioca, sago, the patent corn-flour, and so 
on. To these, though of much more value than they, must be added rice 


* An ormv burgeon ouco wiotc — bare wandered a good deal about the World, 
and never followed an^ prescribed rule in juiything ; my health has been tried in 
all ways; and, by flic aids of temperance and hard work, I have worn out two 
armies in two wars, and probably could wear out another before my period of old 
age arrives ; 1 esit no anunal food, drink no wine, or mah liqtior, or spirits of any 
kind ; 1 wear no flannel, and neither regecd wind nor nin, heaS »q| eeU^ Wham 
business is in the way.'* 
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and the vrbich are admirable adjuncts of a richer diet, poor and 

i&ad0d)tUi^ in themselves. It is calculated that, comparing value for 
value » reject of nourishment, potatoes are two-and-a-half times as 
dear as brd|d ; bread, on the other hand, and preparations of wheat and 
similar grifbh, seem to be the very best and cheapest single article of food. 
Alone, bread is far superior to meat alone. But there is great difference 
in its valiiie, according to the mode in which it is prepared. The 
unfermented seems to be the more nourishing ; but the whole question 
of the best kind of bread is yet very much in the dark. There is great 
reason to fear that the light white bread from which* all the external 
portions of the grain are rejected, so univa-pally used in England, is 
dangerously deficient in the nutritive qualities essential to the support 
of a hard worker. “ A good pure brownish bread,” says Dr. Brinton, 
“ of simple wheat-meal, with even an admixture of a fourth or fifth of 
rye, would, for equal money value, give the labouring population a food 
incomparably more abundant and nutiitious than that which they now 
make use of as pure white bread ; and in no way could the dyspeptic 
affluent set their poorer neighbours a better dietetic example, than by 
adopting, were it at some little pains, a bread which might sometimes 
cure their own ailments by its mechanical quality ; as well as prevent 
disease and deformity among the lower classes by its nutritive value.” 

To a certain extent the diet should vary with the seasons. The heat 
of the body being maintained at an almost constant level, the external 
temperatuic constitutes an important element in the demands made on the 
system. In winter, therefore, ratlier more food is called for ; in sUmmtr, 
somewhat less. Meat, also, may rightly constitute a larger proportion of 
the winter food ; a rule to which appetite for the most part inclines. But 
here, too rigid a conclusion should not be drawn ; for there are instances 
of larger consumption of animal food in tropical countries, of which no 
sufficient explanation can be given, and if nature prompt to a fi’cer use of 
food, and of the more solid kinds, during the higher temperature, no theory 
is competent to forbid it. 

Of the evils of adulteration and unwholesome quality, this is not the 
place to speak. It may be remarked, however, that meat or grain kept 
until anything like decomposition commences, has a disastrous influence 
on health. The natives of New Zealand at one time steeped their corn 
until it began to decay, and a high mortality was the consequence. The 
use of wholesome grain diminished the death-rate by a third. It should 
be known, also, that the consumption of any kind of meat, in the form 
of sausages or otherwise, without its being subjected to a tliorough process 
of cooking, is liable to generate disease from worms and other parasites. 

The use of stimulating drinks ^ too large a question to be summarily 
disposed of here. As a brief judgment, it may be said, that while the 
tendency of physiological research is more and more irnfavourable to thoir 
employment,^ every theory which assigns to them any intelligible part in 
life being in turn disproved, experience seems to speak with more 
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authority on the other side. The relation of that combination of in- 
gredients which oonstitntes wine or beei^ to the human frame, is too 
recondite, as yet, to be demonstrated in the test-tube, or estimated by the 
balance. The very different degrees in which they can be borne, or 
profited by, under different conditionB of the nenrous system, seems to 
point to an influence on the brain and its dependencies as the chief, or at 
least the primary, channel of their operation. TTnder great anxiety or 
excess of toil, their advantages are most apparent; on the other hand, 
they have not been found beneficial under extreme cold, the <^inion of 
the Arctic voyagers being unfavourable to their use. The amount of 
alcohol which they contain is by no means the main element in their 
operation ; independently of tliis, they have different and even opposite 
effects, as is evident from the emaciation produced by spirit-drinking, 
and the obesity consequent on the free consumption of beer — portrayed 
by Hogarth in “ Gin Alley,” and “ Beer Lane.” The choice must depend, 
therefore, on individual peculiarities; and variety and occasional inter- 
mission in their use is always advisable. They should be taken a; an aid 
to digestion ; not, habitually, to relieve sinking or depression — a practice 
full of danger. To those who will have recourse to the hurtful indul- 
gence of spirit and water, or for whom it is a necessary medicine, it is 
recommended, on the higlicst authority, to mix their beverage twelve 
houra before use, since the perfect solution of the spirit is effected slowly. 

The use of condiments with food is justified by instinct. All the vege- 
table-feeding animals — to which man is most akin — seek after bitter and 
aromatic ijrinciplcs. Coffee, tea, and spices, therefore, are natural in the 
strictest sense, and doubtless supply, besides stimulation, some elements 
cunningly suited to the constitution of mankind. They arc apt, however, 
to be abused : witness our “ bride cake,” which was originally an aromatic 
conserve, designed to promote digestion ! The aid which a moderate use 
of vinegar affords to the solution of the fibres of meat or fish is wdl 
known. 

Is sleep after dinner a good thing 7 On the part of some persons of 
weak digestion it seems to be so. The habit should not bo acquired with- 
out an attempt to ward off the necessity by a reduction of the ampunt of 
food. If this have unfevourablc effects, an ample compensation for the 
time given to a short post-prandial sleep may be obtained by earlier wake- 
fulness in the morning. On the other hand, Dr. Beaumont found, in the 
case of St. Martin, that digestion was promoted by moderate exercise, 
such as walking, immediately following the meal. In all cases experience 
must decide. 

There is one mote element whic^ plays a most important part in 
digestion, and that is the state of the nervous system. More often 
men think,* the seat of their digestive difficulties lies neither on their tables 
nor in their stomach, but in their brain. Worry, agitation, oppression 
with care, restlessness of aim, a monotonous or despondent life, all these 
express themselves in capricious appetites and undigested fbod. Teiy 
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tM, a raiiMdy for thase evib is rsioly sought ia shsage or iw^Hoa 
of ft diot by no means particularly faulty. The influence of the meatftl 
state upon the disposal of the food has been demonstrated in the case of 
prisoners. The depression attending the prison lifl:, has made absolutely 
Indh^nsable a compensation, m the form of a more liberal diet, for those 
'whose sentence extends over any considerable period ; and thus has arisen 
that comparative good feeding of the criminal, as compared with other 
classes of the community, which has sometimes excited so much comment. 
Tn his heavy mental atmosphere, the prisoner languishes upon a diet which 
might suffice a hope- and home- cheered man with the same amount of 
work. 

That food difficulties are often merely a ^mptom, and bid us correct 
other things than our diet, we have proof,, too, in the almost immediate 
effect of a change of scene and occupation. Who cannot eat anything 
when he is travelling, or when otherwise his nerves are kept in good 
order and hia mind in pleasant excitement ? Those patient and laborious 
servants upon whom is laid the office of keeping in repair the ever- 
wasting fabric of our life, work well and cheerfully, or painfully and 
ill, just as the superior powers whose needs they serve shed on them a 
bright or a depressing influence. They are infinitely accommodating ; they 
will accept the conditions of any circumstance : man can live from the 
equator to ihe pole, and may embrace any variety of position in the inter- 
pyadiate zones, unchecked by murmurings from them ; but they demand 
tp serve a happy master. And thus, here, as everywhere, nature speaks 
immoral language, and her laws shine with a veiled spiritual light. It is 
true that for sound digestion the physical conditions must be fulfilled ; 
but in these, wide latitude is given, and secret monitors within prompt or 
check all who are willing to bo led. Not for these does nattire most 
Imperatively demand our care ; but for a conscience void of olWcc, a 
sympathetic and kindly heart, a thoughtfulness diverted from semsh to 
generous ends. These are, above all, the conditions of a good digestion. 
And the most fatal violation of those conditions is to ponder with exces- 
sive carefulness the question. What shall I eat, or what shall I drink ? 
The very organs themselves repel the misdirected zeal. It has been shown 
that attention fixed on any part of the body alters its condition, deranges 
to a slight degree the circulation in its vessels, and disturbs its perfect 
balance of nourishment and work. Thought cannot safely Jtest on any of 
the processes of life within us. These, as they are carrieerSS without our 
co-operation, must be free also from the fretful importunities of our 
anxiety. Man was made to give the dominion to the spiritual part within 
him and the moral law without ; and his organization^ in the point of food 
at least, is true to Jus destiny. 
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CHAPTER J. 

A-CoUlWIira. 

Lambctu is one of out national beirloomi. We ooiuld act wlut the ol4 
palace, with its rippling Thames, the bolls of its great treea» its Water 
Tower, and its Lollard Tower, and its mcmorios of the Queens Marj an# 
Bess — a pair of sisters between whom no love was lost. We may go 
down io it, sAd l^e sceptical and cynical, and say Mary and Bees were no 
better than two termagants, only tlie one WiiS a thm>lipped shrew, under 
Spanish Philip's guidance, and the other was a sharp-chinned English 
virago and virgin, who was not without her own ideas of justice, credit, 
and renown. Still, they are our Bloody Maiy and frood Queen Bess ; 
and such is the mellowing effect of time, sweetening our tempera, as it 
ripened the cardinal's figs, that wc arc even tempted to make a historical 
walking-stick of Cardinal Polo. No • we could not do without Lambeth 
buttress and pinnacle, stained glass and woodwork. What do you say ? 
Would not even Low Church or No Church spare the vestiges of archi- 
episcopal glory ? 

The scene is English, as e see, and neither to-day nor yesterday. 
The very huge olive leaves of the sycamore, rough-tanned, with tlu^ 
great sun-burnt black spots — the russet autumn pears and apples in an 
orchard — the noble towers in the background — the September sun glow- 
ing, but with no brooding heat on the blue river — the air at once of ripe- 
ness and coolness in the autumn sunset — the pervading tints of brown, red, 
and blue on the inundation of green, all are English. 

The man whom we see in the porch of the yellow-tinted brick house, 
shaded by tlie sycamore tree, and fronting the orchard running down, to 
the Thames, before CromWell’s Colonel Las taken strange liberties with all 
that was left of a better man than he, reverent, hard-working Archbishop 
Parker, is also in his way a thorough English institution, of which Hudi- 
bras could not rob us. In spite of the Knight and Balpho, an English- 
man’s heart wimns instinctively to a portly fellow, young, but not so 
from his prime, serious, and hearty, and resolved to have his rights, 
though he should draw his rusty sword for them. Strange to say, ^ose 
broad, strong hands only wield a pen as yet : but a pen which ^es the 
hearts of the people with its rough and ready, strong and ardent, religioue 
poetry. Yes : he is Englidi, with his brink-brown firm fiesh, his curl- 
ing nut-brqwn hsir airii beard : English in his dress; for ^ough the 
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great collar, and long boots are queer and theatrical to one’s ^yee, 
frock-coats, and Leopold 'collara, and Wellingtons, disappear- 

^inlharily from our gaze, they are of strong, respectable, grave 
etuff-i^d somehow we always fancy stout Saxons in sad colours: 
tolerably English in his occupation and expression, though he is not at 
this time snorting defiance at the pile of buildings and its hierarchy 
yonder, but taking a pull at a tankard, and glancing shyly, but doggedly, 
at a scornful woman. 

That man may be betrayed into fanaticism and wild en^uelMBi ; 
he may quote the strangest Scripture texts at the strangest times 'and 
places ; but we own his heavy brow, his clear eye, his hearty 11^ hk Very 
solid neck ; they are more national than yon scholar’s feil^inld face, 
drooping curls, and eyes too dark and deep not td grow dim ere long ; 
those traits belong to the world. 

The woman is not more English than any other daughter of Eve. A 
young woman has rarely a decided, defined stamp ; she shows traces of 
her rearing, that is all. This is a woman who hi& not even lived long 
enough to know her own mind : a pouting, petti^di, skittish, uncertain 
lass, not over well pleased with her companion, but looking at him with 
the comer of her eye, uncertain about giving him up altogether. Marry I 
he is a big fellow and a scholar, only greatly set on psalm-singing, which 
Mrs. Elizabeth is not sure that she likes, except on proper occasions ; and 
he is mortal stern when he is offended. There is no more than the 
making of a woman yet in this round-cheeked, slight, black-eyed, berry- 
brown lass, with the longest of eyelashes, the thought of a dimple, and 
the most bewitching of dainty beauty-marks, which the Court ladies 
afterwards parodied in the form of patches, on her olivander cheek and 
chin. She is not of great rank — the daughter of some retired sempster, 
like Izaak Walton in time to come, who can still afford her a cloth skirt, 
a silk lace to her bodice, and cherry-coloured ribbons in her hair. 

“ Since your father is not at home to give me the discourse he promised, 
and your mother is engaged in her linen-press, And your sisters are gone 
to that vain show, the bear-baiting — ^you needilot frown, mistress, it is a 
worldly, wicked affair, and I am prepared to prove tendeth to cruelty and 
cowardice both in man and woman. But in the meantime TU sing you a 
song, Mrs. Emerson,” offers Master George, pointedly; and adds, with 
a little more hcbitation, " a song of my own making.” 

‘‘Do,” answers Elizabeth, encoiuragingly enough; but let it be a 
lively measure. I cannot abide the notes of owls and ravens out of 
season,” she finishes, unable to resist being pert, yet looking lightened at 
her own pertness — the half-bold, half-timid pertness of a child whose 
roguishness distracts its conscientious guardians. 

But Master George was not a man to be diverted from his purpose by 
any outbreak either of woman or child. He folded his arms, and he 
cleared his threat, and he started his stave. Not a psalm, certainly— ‘not 
a psalm tliia time, but about as dauntless, daring, self-asserting a love- 
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floiig as wet descendant of old Godi and Sea-King trolled out of bis diaft 
of a diroat, 

“ Shall I, wasting in aespoir. 

Die, becaose a woman’s fiiir ? * 

Shall my cheeks grow pals irith care, 

Because another’s rosy are f 

’’Be she ikirer than the day, 

Than the dewy meads of May, 

So she be not fair to me, 

What care I how fair she bo? 

Poor dear Mrs. Elizabeth I and Mrs. i^hyllis on the Hght-hand side of 
her, and Mrs. Phoebe on the led, were wooed in the softfst, most oonrtljr 
strains of Marlowe, Lovelace, Craushaw ; strains ecstatically summing up 
their charms, lusciously dwelling on them, abjectly confessing their sway, 
piteously beseeching their mercy : and this iTisolent man flouted her with 
his independence, and defied her to work him harm I Mrs. Elizabeth 
put her grass-green apron to her eyes, gave way to a little sob of mortifi- 
cation and exasperation (she ought to have boxed that imperturbable 
fellow’s ears ; he deserved it a vast deal more than the poor rogue who 
twirls the woman's flax and is unmercifully belaboured by the ungrateful 
amazon in the Skimmington), and then she runs mto the house, shuts the 
door with a bang behind her ; and the stout lover, to do his human feeling 
justice, plucks at the curls of his beard, and looks discomfited. He meant, 
in his worship’s strength and wisdom, to humble a saucy damsel who 
verily was playing with him, but he did not mean to send her off like a 
lapwing. 

In spite of his biagging ditty, Master George felt and looked forlorn 
for a man full of solemn and weighty interests, and only deserted by a 
baggage of a girl ; and he puflcd out a sigh as he took up his cap and 
tramped back to the city and attended another secret meeting, which 
might have cost him his brave red ears, and then sat at his desk until the 
steel gray dawn, in place of taking his evening’s divcision and his sound 
night’s rest among the white, lavender-scented sheets of the Orchard 
Houso at Lambeth on the Thames. Had the old mother who had always 
looked on him, at the height of his austeiity, as her spruce young hid, 
seen him when ho dropped asleep at last in his leathern choir, she would 
have started back at the grim and haggard lines which sleep-— that photo- 
graphs some of us with prophetic harshness — had brought out on the 
full-fleshed, well-coloured face of her youth. Why, her Davi^ — ^her 
beautiful David’s blooming severity — looked gaunt and gruesome os his 
father Jesse’s corking care. 


X5~5 
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CHAPTEB a 
The Beeobicer. 

Tnr next locality wc may be thanlcful is by no means specially Engliab ; 
thongb, unfortunately, it was notably progiinent in honest Englishmen’s 
lives for a hundred years and more, two centuries ago; else why did 
John Bunynn, Colonel Hutchinson, Daniel Defoe, and many another 
worthy, equally distinct and far removed from each other in position, 
know it too well ? It was the dark, sombre, hopeless, heartless interior 
of a country gaol, from whose grated windows prisoners in want and 
wretchedness, wanness and wantonness, gazed with a dull stai'c or an 
ugly leer, and in the stocks before whose’ damp, decaying walls vagabonds 
commonly sat impaled. 

Doubtless, a man sometimes grew reckless, and did not mind such a 
dwelling; and another, from genteel manners, became a favourite, and 
was allowed a little dearly-prized libeity even in a j^aol, or eke he 
enjoyed the opportunity of becoming jolly w^h his gaoler; hut no stretch 
of imagination could regard it as a pretty spot. To a man with a true 
poet’s organization"^ healthy enamourment of all things lair and sweet, 
flesh and flagrant— tlie iron of this den, though it was not more sordid or 
filthy than its neighbours, must have pierced deep even as it entered the 
boy Joseph’s soul. On a man of the English type of righteousness— a 
faulty type, like all human copies: but wc have a tenderness for it on 
account of the pi opi ietorahip of the pattern — ^resolute, not so much wilful 
as obdurirte, and at the same time keen and fieiy when roused, the 
iniquity of bis forcible detention in this atmosphere of degradation and 
disgrace must have acted like whip and spur, galling and goading him to 
desperation, in spite of his godliness and kindliness. We have high 
authority for recognizing adversity as a man’s friend ; but to the best of 
men it comes as a friend in disguise ; and we caunot pretend that its 
buffets arc always well taken, or that it does not begin with causing a 
jfellow to scowl and double his fists, and glare fiercely with his old, just, 
generous, frank eyes. 

So Muster George had paced his narrow, close room, and sat on his 
truckle bed, and stamped and fumed — though, well for him, he also said 
his prayers like a man and a Christian — till wo can scarcely recognize 
his fafhiliar features. What sleep produced for a second to the scared 
old mother, trouble is doing of a constancy. His big, manly &oe is all 
lined with passion ; there are furrows about the mouth, and hollows 
round the eyes, and the temples have grown ominously prominent, like 
ivory bnllets. He sits there on the window-seat, his hand in his bosom, 
pondering on his wrongs and the evils of the generation, and shaping and 
colouring them by the peculiar faith of his day, heady and half-digested, 
but made up of noble materials. You perceive this man is not such a 
spiritual dreams as yon grey-headed, resigned prisoner, with his blind 
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girl’a btod in hia, idlu^ iaoea biefom the j|mI Hit Eliadfori* Gaorge 

baa always appeared more of a muaoalair Daniil DiAie, but with a greater 
religious bias : hating all opjwession, guile^ and effeminacy ; an energetic, 
paeaionate fellow in his very Christianity, not letting the grass grow 
beneath his feet in the writing of the sacred poetry which sped over the 
middle class in England like a fiery cross, and not always stopping to 
mind humility and mercy, while he was brandishing aloft truth and 
holiness vrith his brawny arm, and summoniog championB in thousands to 
his standard. 

As to being nice about ti*opc8, and figures, and rhymes, In such a 
course, you might as well ask a man to pick his steps running a race, 
tliat he might gratify you by letting his pace fell into a graceful amld«. 

But now It is hard and boA to say what tliat diligent brain and those 
determined fingers, which helped to discipline the Ironsides well nigVas 
nuieh as General Cromwell, will next propagate. For hark to him ! how 
he mutters of the cursed races of Canaan, and smiting Ammon hip and 
thigh ; and how red his eyeballs glow in the gloomy dnsk, as lie whispera 
lo himself hoarsely of the vision he saw in the watches of the night, ot 
pale horses up to the saddle-girths in blood, and an angel in terrible 
majesty, with a drawn sword in the shadowy hand, which no heaps of 
slain men would sheathe. Wlien llx* poet turns u seer and forctels 
horrors uncommissioned and uninspired, then — then woe, woe to tlie poet 
and woe to his audience 1 

Unexpectedly, for Master George had not been attending to any 
sound without, tlie key of hia door turned, the heavy door opened, and 
walking in advaueo of the turnkey, so as to hide him ns he did his duty, 
and slmt again the bnrrier of solid oak, appeared a token of Lambeth on 
the Thames — stately Lambeth with its ancient towers, fresh Lambeth 
with its great bushy tree-toyw, rural Lambeth with its Orchard House, 
where busy men relaxed their turmoil and sweetened their ilesh-used 
appetites with curds and whey. Had Lambelh wafted the air of its 
thyme-beds or the crystal purity ol its wateis (they were crystal then), 
or the dignity and picturesquenees of its jialace and Bishop’s Walk, by 
some msgic, into the squalor of a gnol, none of these partioulars could 
have been more inappropriate than Mistress Emerson, with her grass-green 
apron and her cambric hood — lily white it looked in the yellow air, round 
her youthful face, half pathetic, half frolicsome, with a little wicker 
basket on her arm, like that in which little Eed Kidinghood carried the 
famou.s pats of butter and the cakes to her unlucky old grandmother ; 
and making a hasty reverence, positively from not knowing very well What 
else to do. 

We wonder what Samson would have felt just before he pulled down 
the Temple of Dagon, had the blind giant's quick ear caught the step 
and voice of hie first love — that woman of the Philistines vrho pleased him 
well in bis *4ong, long ago," as she stepped up to him with her old tripping 
walk and lightsome carol ? How would Wallace have iooked*Hlif jou 
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we will aUow him to have lived «ad mairied, let alone looked, jimt 
im sake of the pictiire)>— if his yoong wife, whom the English mar- 
dteed, had risen up before him in her thoughtlessness and gaiety, and 
clasped his neck as she was wont to do — say on the eve of the burning of 
the Bams of Ayr 7 

Master George shut his daazled eyes, opened them wide, and then 
said, coldly and bitterly, “ This is no ]^ce for you, Mistress Emerson. 
"V^at, in the name of willulnesa and folly, hath brought you here 7 " Mis- 
fortune in its ferment, ere its scum had settled, had rendered' the man 
savage; what it liad made the woman, you will see presently. 

3he shrank a little at his tone, and. then she looked '^iixedly and 
wistfully at him, and advanced straight to him, and spoke calmly, in her 
liquid tones, which had a ring of the birds in them — not the daws that 
stuffed up the palace chimneys, but the thrushes and the blackbirds that 
built in her own soft-mossed, silver-lichened orchard trees : “ Master 
George, father was coming to the town for some marketing, and you know 
that it is only a long day’s ride from Lambeth ; and I have an aunt here- 
abouts, my poor aunt Dolly, who will refuse my mother’s daughter 
nothing, because when my aunt Dolly ran off with a wild fellow, and 
displeased her parents, my mother took her in, and patched up the strife; 
though, for that matter, it was but a sorry match for my aunt Dolly, 
seeing her partner turned out a nc’er-do-well, and was rarely out of 
scrapes and penances.” Mistress Elizabeth paused, disconcerted, either 
aware that she had given the conversation an awkward turn, or seneiblo 
that she had said enough for a fellow who was willing and clever, and 
that he ought to have intenupted h^ long before now. Poor tender 
heart 1 how it palpitated, fit to crack the silken lace of that bodice. 

But Master George did no mure than rise, and lounge as he could 
upon his legs, not inviting his poor little visitor to make a throne 
of the window-seat, and he exclaimed, “ Humph 1 the fellow would be a 
psalm-singer — now, was he not, mistress?” very rudely. It was bod 
of him, bad of his manliness ; but John Bull is as stubborn as an ov 
when he is fairly provoked; and it put him in a rage to think how 
Elizabeth Emersou had been off with him in a jilt’s fashion (after that 
intolerable song), when he was in prosperity, and how she would be oil 
with him now, and condole with him — that condolence which was 
the toughest bit his proud stomach found to digest, in his battle and 
martyrdom. 

Notwithstanding, Mistress Elizabeth was not to be beaten — ^not a bit, 
her true heart leapt up only not to find him indifferent : she did not care 
lor his ill-humour, except to pity him a thousand times more, and love 
him a thousand times better — she was instinctively rather glad at his 
pique. He had always held himself a stage above her, from which pulpit 
he had launched that philosophic song at her giddy head. She much 
preferred him disordered and taunting ; there is no aocoimting for tastes. 
Any way, sure she was not come to the horrid gaol, exposing herself 
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to tho base saspicionB of the gross pohlio sitd wrath of her tempo- 
rising kindred if riie should bo found out^ to fdagae him, s prisoner — ^tho 
worthiest, most upright, de\rout frilow his years, aud the greatest 
scholar, she verily believed, in the kingdom— 'S priscmer I Shame I shame 1 
On the contrary, riie replied, meekly, ** Alack ! no. Master George; it was 
for drunkenness and ribaldry ; it would have been another sight of a 
matter to my poor aunt Dolly to-day, had his confinement e*er ooncemed^ 
any question of conscience or religion. But here—" and she came 
nearer to him, and spoke lower, os she drew a broodsheit from her 
basket ; here is your last divine song ; *they have printed it, and it is 
sounding over all England, though you be lying there." 

In spite of himself, his eyes flashed, and he grasped the offspring of 
his piety, patriotism, and genius — ^not of his triumph afone, but the 
triumph of his solemn belief in Heaven — stamped on the sedate, stern, 
roused people of England, among whom the Star Chamber, the Privy 
Council, and the tyranny of Laud were now working like yeast. But he 
let his hand fall again with the precious paper ; and he continued in a 
somewhat cracked, flimsy, jesting vein, thinking to take refuge in scoffing 
at sentiment — he who would have died ten deaths before he had scoffed at 
religion. ‘‘And what liave you besides in these panniers to expose you 
to the pillory, mistress ? " 

“ Little moFB,” she answered, a HUle sadly : for, to tell the truth, she 
was disappointed at not producing a deeper impression upon him by the 
danger she had run for his sake, at not affording him more solace by 
what had cost her a great effort of magnanimity to fetch and cany 
for him — the baie proof of his success as a peojile’s poet, which she 
trembled to think might be fatal to him as a man. “ Little more, master; 
a crisp cake or so " (you sec it was simple little Bed Bidinghood’s basket), 
“a fresh egg or two of my own speckled hen’s laying, a bunch of clove 
carnations from my garden : but you never cared for cakes, or eggs, or 
posies. Muster George,” she ended, disconsolately. 

“ But I do care for them,” cried Master George, quivering all over; in 
the one moment sensible of liis collar open to give him air, his slovenly 
coat, his tumbled hair and beard ; in the next, snapping his Ungera at 
Bucli trifles, and flinging them over his shoulder. “ You mistake entirely ; 

I care for them here in prison very much. Don’t the cakes and eggs 
whet my appetite, and the carnations delight my nose 7 " And he caught 
the crimson, spicy flowers and stooped his face over them. “ They mind 
mo of Lambeth, when I forgot the habitation of the prelate, and took 
breath for a stroll, and you were not saucy. But you have brought your 
poor fellow somethbg more than cakes, and eggs, and flowers, Elizabeth 
Emerson.” 

“ Nay, now, Master George," protested Elizabetb coyly, becoming all 
at once lovely, and crimson, and riob in promise as her own clove- 
oamations — ^Uke our vanished mrusk-roses, Stratford-on-Avon flowera 
these—'* 1 did think that you would be the last to abuse discretiout" 
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^ Abuse dlseretiun, my little wenoh f X fumld not sdbttM pm sboil- 
tte,** declss^d Master George, with the drops in his eyesi; *‘lwifc lest 
mtother man should not be so nice, when I get out of this hole I rrill 
make bold to make you my wife, whether you will or no. I have no fear 
of your father ; the ^od man knows honesty will be the best policy, before 
the day be done ; he would not refuse to trust you to me if I were onoe 
(Wgain abroad. I confess I was so faithless as to have rcnouneed all hope 
of such a pledge. 1 did not dream this morning that 1 would have 
another personal interest in this world. For all that, 1 take the good 
which is sent to me thankfully, and leave the rest in a high hand. But 
oh 1 Mistress Elizabeth, you seem to have put off the judgment of the 
wicked, Ijke Lot in Sodom,” concluded Master George, thoughtfully and 
shyly, with the touch of suTprise and peusiveness with which a man is 
aware of a delusion dissolving around him, like morning mist before the 
broad day breaking in the east over his head. 


CHAPTER m. 

A-Soldihrino. 

Masteu George has associated himself with two fine pictures, that of 
Bunyan selling his wares before Bedlord gaol, by Hervey, and that «fti 
little child mounted before a stout old soldier of the Commonwealth days, 
by Millais. The last glimpse we have of George Withers, poet and very 
nearly divine, is as a Colonel of the ParBament, in buff coat and bandolier, 
standing on the floor of the summer parlour ol his country-house one fine 
June morning, taking leave of his wife and family before he sets out on 
one of those campaigns, of which a series at e to trample down the wheat 
and clover of many an English field, and make desolate the hearth of many 
an English home. 

Volunteering was rather more serious work in the seventeenth centu \ 
than in the nineteenth as yet. These amateurs — and the yeomen and 
tradesbands must have been amateurs to begin with — ^had tough customers 
cut out for them, in Gage, and Goring, and Prince Rupert, half a Par- 
liament man in his old age, when he was honest Andrew Marvel’s pupil, 
and his brave grizzled head hung fire before his graceless, heartless 
nephew. 

The odds were very even in those days, whether such n stalwart, 
energetic commander as Master George would return in peace and joy, or 
lie stiff and cold by the hedge, or in the high road, or in the stiuot of the 
Royalist town. Master George could look forward to .such un end with 
resignation and hope like every good man, but he had much to detain him 
on earth. There were many threads wound about his lienrt from reels 
centering in that prosperous country-house, with its parks now white 
with daisies and boisterous with young lowing calves and neighing fillies, 
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«g«d ftmily man^ 'with a Terenent) ^iedk&t bejrcmd l3iUi world, ho 
would tell you that he would ftlu be ttpared fbr ^e aabe of his wife and 
the young ones--the partner, who ia thA lieTing soul to whom his 

has cleaved, so that they have been but one flesh; and the little square- 
built men and women asoending under his hand lilee etefNs and etoirs, who 
have wills of their own in different ways, ha warren^ and who will give 
the house-molher hard and heavy work if their master ja vemoTed 
betimes. He would even live aa kng aa he oaa for tha kWHiiBitr Ihends 
and aoquaintancea, and servants, and duihb animals, and thd aid gvM 
world which he has lived in so lung and Jored ao wel4 that he la sed tp 
part with it, though it is to go to a better. 

But Master George is cheerier raid more sanguine than he was of 
and that, again, like a good man whoso kemneas, like ^e sharpness of 
good wine, goes, and only the racy flavour, the body, and strength, and 
gladness remain behind. He talks quite hopefully to tlie anxious house- 
hold of being home again before the Martinmas, or the Michaelmas at the 
farthest ; and as he stoops to kiss his little daughters, reaching up to him 
from the toe of his great boot, he says, heartily, that he trusts the civil 
war will soon come to an end, in time for his lasses to find good men who 
have never spilt their brothers’ blood. 

Many a breast in the army of the Parliament is beginning to echo 
that wish. It is very much of a conseiwotive war now, to keep what they 
have gained ; they don’t regret their fiery reformation, their rising for 
liberty of body and soul ; they would not pass the ship-tax or submit to 
Laud for all that is come or gone. But well-a-day ! they arc so weary 
of this work of destruction b(>twcen men of the same nation, and nuitara, 
and speech; so sick of those engagements where either they or their 
fellows must be butchered wholesale ; so certain that all that is good will 
be disturbed, shaken, and will at last go down, and only rapine and lust 
will be left to liold sway. They have been ready enough to appeal to 
the Lord of Hosts : “ The sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” has berai, 
perhaps, but too freely in their hot mouths ; but they have not altogether 
forgotten Him as a God of peace. They would stop short, and weloome; 
they ore suspicious of further changes, of their mighty Oliver, sod of the 
future. Anon these asgooious, valiant partisans will reoeive back the old 
House with something like a jubilee ; they will endure the renunciation 
of every obligation; they will even sufler the years without a Parlia- 
ment rather than provoke a return of those fearful hostilities : only 
the mad papist James can compel that risk. Just so, eager, vigorous 
men, all for the ovei throw of existing selfishness and humbug in great 
courts and small circuits, grow mild, patient, long-suffering, hoj^ol, 
from no hypocrisy, but from sheer experience, in the decline of life ; else 
their blessings and trials have not done much for them. 

Well 1 Master George does bear a kind of resemblance to that egre- 
gious parody the knight ; but don’t we all, whether in our jests or aidks, 
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privately admit a gmm of truth in our grossest caricatures 7 He is portly, 
perhaps rather too portly for his martial caUizig, and his beard — between 
ourselTes-— his beard is not unlike that beard-— 

« The upper part whereof was whey, 

The nether, orange, mixed with grey.” 

But, to be sure, Elizabeth and the children think that faded, tawny beard 
absolutely superior to the locks of Apollo, as they probably consider his 
bulk the magnitude of Jupiter. Even Bluebeard’s wife had her own 
Opinion to cast in the teeth of sister Anne, when the latter presumed on 
her services, of that inimitable appendage, which fairly outbid all the 
achievements of Eastern travellers and Crimean soldiers ; but there is no 
question that this is the weather-worn badge of a fiim, true, nobly- 
gifted man. 

Time had been gentle to Elizabeth. He is often a courtly fellow to 
happy wives and mothers. The buxom dame was not only plumper but 
fairer and rosier than the lass of Lambeth, in her old bonny arch brown- 
ness and slenderness. Her face was blanched and clouded on this occasion; 
but are not all our faces paled and darkened on some days ? And she 
bad so often seen George go and come again, and she knew he was so 
good and useful, and that he was her and his children’s stay; so, in 
natural, pardonable, worship and egotism, the poor wife was only tearful 
and prayerful, like Lucy Hutchinson; not in anguish and frenzy. 

Master George mounted and rode away, rather stooping his broad 
back and fumbling with his bridle for a little bit. Well 1 w^ell ! we must 
idl part one day, and meet again, we reverently hope and pray ; most of 
us, with all our errors, will uncover our heads and say Amen to that 
aspiration. 

However, for the comfort of any sympathetic reader, one may have 
the grace to record that there is no particular mention of George Withers* 
name among the multitude of slain in all these battles; and it is not 
likely that, had he thus perished, so marked a man would have been 
forgotten. The probability is, that his parting from his Elizabeth was 
not a violent one, and that, if she was spared, she received his last 
blessing, and smoothed his dying pillow, and held his hand — that strong, 
capable hand once, which wa^so brave and loyal to his king, which wrote 
80 rapidly and fought so slowly — until it fell from her clasp. 





The great peculiarity of periodical literature ia, that it reflects^ with 
minute exactness, the moral and intellectual features of the eociely ia 
which it exists ; and there ia no particular in which it does thii mara 
precisely than in respect of the different degrees of eam^tness and power 
with which different subjects are discussed. In good newspapers, ^suoh of 
the political articles as refer to the party diBcussions of the day, to ibreigB 
politics, or to personal controversies, are usually written in a oardhl, 
straightforward, business-like manner, and with as much talent as the 
lesources and standing of the paper enable it to obtain. As the general 
and permanent interest of the subject in hand increases, the skill, and even 
more the care, with which it is treated generally diminish. The writer 
olyrays conveys the impression that his object is merely to sport with the 
subject and to dish up with more or less dexterity the current common- 
places respecting it, and that he is well aware that any serious inrestiga- 
tion would appear to his readers unwelcome, if not impertinent. An 
article in The Times about a change in the Ministry, Louis Napoleon's 
designs on Sardinia, or the state of affairs in North America, is always 
worth reading, and is sure to be written upon the assumption that tliose 
who do read it will care enough for the subject to wish to be addressed 
in plain language. An article which professes to take a wider range and 
to discuss the principles of measures or institutions is generally sugared 
over with conventional geniality, and introduced by a paragraph about 
the Queen of Sheba, .^sop’a Fables, or some other bait to idleness. 
This arises from the fact that periodicals in geneial, and newspapers more 
particularly, are established and maintained for purely practical objects, 
and only play at speculation. Nothing sets this in a stronger light than 
the manner in which matters of general private interest are treated in The 
Times. “ We ” never notices these in his own proper person till he has 
sported with them under an alias. Some “ we ” dressed up with elaborate 
playfulness, like a comic countryman on the stage, writes a letter to him- 
self under the signature of Seven Belgravian Mothers,” or ** Habitans in 
Sicco,” bewailing the bad preaching, the worldly-mindedness, or some other 
prevailing evil of the day. Thereupon a number of other persons, who 
are real beefeaters, and not knights-templars in disguise, write other letters 
upon the same subject, almost always vulgar, and, generally speaking, 
silly into the bai^ain ; — ^for every one who does so, considers himself bound 
to wear a cap and bells for the occasion, and to put what little he has to say 
into a form which makes the trouble of discovering the maaning ^er- 
balance any advantage which could attach to it when discovered* Finally, 
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“nrfi” mppeara on the stage in hia own proper perton, aod after a&w 
IWtagraphs about a benevolent Brahmin, or a statesman of the Byzantine 
Bmpire, dismisses the whole subject with a few commonplaces, in a style 
unattainable to any one except a practised waiter UMlifferent to the subject. 

Though such letters answer Ae purpose for which they ore designed, 
of amusing tho public, there can be little doubt that their general effect is 
either injurious, or at least not beneficial. They produce no real oonvic- 
tion, but tend only to increase that aoeumnlated mass of fioating eentiment 
upon subjects of importance, which ie at onoa the bane of terieus thought 
upoil them, and an obstacle to rational conduct. To the great mass of 
mankind, an inquiry into the questions whether early marriagea ^ Jfere 
becoming less common than they formerly were, wlmt is the cause cMMs 
state of tltings if it exists, and whether it is or is not to be regarded >ait in 
evil, is at least as serious a matter as an inquiry into the effect of remitting 
the paper duty ; nor is there any reason why they shouid not be discussed, if 
at all, with os much gravity and completeness. People seattr to think that 
some apology is required for giving an opinion on one of interest- 
ing and important branches of human affairs ; and that, would be 

an h^pertinence to smiik and simper in a discussion state of 

parties or the analysis of a division list, matters involving tlle^adbmestic 
happiness of some of the most important classes of the cdlhnitiiiilli^ cannot 
be properly discussed, unless a kept mistress is facetiously tis a 

pretty horse-breaker. It would be tedious to travel througnllKaD'arious 
phases which the controversy on the compaiative advantage8*of Wwes^and 
concubines assumed in the columns of 2'he Times. It was plain enough 
that a good deal of it was levelled at tlie improprieties of a very few 
women, whose notorious impudence might, it wa»s|p|q)osed, be abashed by 
laying their sins on the shoulders of society. Itwai|id no doubt be brutal 
ss well 08 libellous to attack such persons by name ; but it is hard on the 
world to treat a few ofilmders as average specimens of contemporary 
morality, because tenderness to their sex makes it impossible to speciiy 
their offences. Apart from this, the ^st of the correspondence was, that 
young men in the present day prefet j^stresses to wives, partly because 
women are not suificiently well educoAod for tiie more honourable position, 
but mostly because mairiage is too expenfove. The controversy, according 
to the established course described above^ Was summed up by The Times, 
though in a somewhat more serious manner than it usually adopts on such 
topics, and in a tone which contrasted fovourably with most of the letters of 
its numerous correspondents. The gist of the article is Contained in the 
following passages, which suggested the title of this essay, and which 
require somewhat more discriminating and qualified examination than sudh 
assertions usually receive. 

After mooting the question whether, in the higher elaases of society, 
early marriages are lees common now than formerly, the writer proceeds ; 
“ There is one besetting sin of modem sooiety which must neeewarily act 

this direction " (t. s. towards the diminutioa of eaiiy marriages). "We 
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^tide to ^ vulgar, tnit almoat unfiMit to tip ap^ranceo 
utiioh makes liewly married couples e^kpoot to b^gSn 'Kdrens Aeir fathers 
and mothers ended. If a daughter is to hare the comforts to which she 
has been used, and to start with a house and establishment as costly as her 
parents are able to keep up with tlie accumulations of a life, it can be shown 
mathematically, that marriages must become fewer in each suceessire 
generation. . . . We should be slow to believe that the majority of either 
■ex in the world of rank and feehion know so little of true love that th^ 
cannot bring themsolves to start from mnall beginnings, to tsiimb the hiU 
together as all who do not inherit wealth dnd position must, Snd as aH 
who would experience the full value of the conjugal tie ifrimid ohooee 
to do.” 

There is sometliing winning both in tlie matter and manner Ksf 
these sentences; but they are unjust towmds many of thoso for whofe 
guidance they are intended. The olas-^ to which such consideratiote 
can be addressed is a sm'ill one, and it is essential to anything like 
a fair discussion of the subject to have a definite notion of its position 
and prospects. To the poor such advice has obviously no appKcation 
whatever, and to many of those who are not poor it has as little Practi- 
cally it concerns men who have money enough to live like gentl^en 
so long OB they remain unmarried, but not enough to maintain a family 
on the same scale. And the reproach addressed to them amounts to this : 
If you really love a woman, you are guilty of oold-heartedness, cowardice, 
and vulgarity if you hesitate to marry her simply because your joint 
means would not enable you to live like gentlefolks. You ought to 
bo willing for the sake of contracting such a marriage to live like persons 
who are not gentlefolks, trusting to your industry and good fortune 
to restore you at a later period of life to the condition in which yon 
were bom and bred. If you are not willing to do this, you car© mot© 
for “keeping up appearances” — that is, for what other people think about 
you — ^than for the substantial happiness of conjugal affection; and this 
is mean and cowardly. 

The first question which these charges raise is, whether a man placed 
in the circumstances suggested would in fact forfeit the social Yauk of a 
gentleman by living in an extremely frugal manner, and what would 
be the extent of the evil incurred by doing so. The exact amount of 
self-denial which would be required in order to enable a married 
couple to live on the income which would be sufficient or even ample 
for a single man during the early years of professionaL lifb, cSimot be 
exactly ascertained. If they had no children, it would not be great; 
but if they had several, it would not be less than this: that, in order 
to enable the husband to meet the inevitable expenses of almost any 
liberal profession, it would be necessary that they should live almost 
cntfrel^ without servants, without change of air or scene, without the 
society of their equals, without any, or at least any adequate, provision 
(or such emergencies as illness ; and with the most minute and rigorUus 
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in evety detail of domestic ezpenditureu Unlesa, as y«ats 
erent >h«f r income increased both largely and quibUy, Ibey would 

not the means of educating their children to fill the same station 

im liie as that in which their own youth was passed. It is no doubt 
true that persons living in this manner might retain the respect of their 
acquaintances, and might be recognized as people of education and 
refinement; for, whatever may be said to the contrary, there is little 
disposition in the world to be unjiut and contemptuous towards poverty 
as such, especially if it is poverty combined with good manners aiuha 
liberal education. But though they might not be despised or insulted, 
such a couple would be very likely, to be forgotten and dropped 
out of sight by all except their most intimate friends and relations. 
Nor is this a consequence of which any one could complain; for it is 
absurd to suppose that the mere fact that one person is thrown to 
some extent in the way of another, and occasionally meets him at 
a dinner-table or a club, imposes on cither the obligation of diligently 
seeking out the other and cultivating his intimacy for the rest of 
his life, imder whatever circumstances he may be placed. Almost all 
society depends upon ^opportunity. The fact that a man removes from 
one street to another a ^couple of miles oiT, has nothing to do with his^ 
personal titles to regard and intimacy ; but it cunstailtly makes the 
difference between intimate fiiendship and casual acquaintance. In jus)} 
the same manner, if people born in easy circumstances choose to live 
upon terms which involve either great poverty, or at least close economy, 
they fall out of the way of their old acquaintances and connections, and 
must expect, without any loss of good-will or any intentional unkindnesa, 
to be forgotten by them. To this extent a marriage involving what must 
be described in reference to the parties concerned as comparative poverty, 
may be said to imply loss of social position ; but there is another and a 
more important sense in 'which the same thing is trdb. Not only do the 
less intimate friends of the persons contracting such a marriage lose jaij A t 
of them, but vhey lose the opportunity of making many other 
which, if they had remained single, they probably would have 
young man entering a Lbcral proiession upon independent terms is hfeld 
in very different estimation, and has much greater opportunities of 
advancing in his profession and otherwise, though he has lewer motives 
ibr doing so, whilst he remains single, than after he is married. It is far 
from being a mere question of personal luxury and enjoyment. A single 
man can entertain schemes and run risks which in a married man would 
be unjustifiable. People risk less by helping him, and commit themselves 
to less by associating with him. In these and other ways, which will 
readily suggest themselves, an early and poor marriage involves a great 
loss of personal social consideration. 

This is, generally speaking, not questioned, but it is not uncommon 
to ask whether this is a loss which a man of spirit would r^rd? 
whether it is not an act of social injustice, and whether it is not a 
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inty to Mf wi to ^ow loy one^t ooadtiot, » oontos^ for it, which 
it is aoiwrted to deaerye? For xocoy obvioUB rraeonB the insinuation 
which such questions convey is highly popular. There is nothing 
which people are bo fond of despising and reviling as the abstraction 
called “the world” and “society;” and perhaps there are no more 
dagrant cases of social injustice than those of which sociely itself is the 
object. Closer examination will, however, fdiow that such opinions are 
not as true as they are popular. If the abstraction called “ sonieiy” has 
any duties at all (which is a curious and by no means a sim|iP|ue8tion), 
it can hardly be contended that it is under the obligation of aUSessing the 
claims which each of its members may p'bsscss to the respoot and good 
ofEces of all the others, and of enforcing the concession of that respect, 
and the dischatge of those good offices, by all the penalties which it can 
indict. No one is bound to have an opinion on a queation in which he 
has no evidence ; and if people take stops which naturally and inevitably 
withdraw them from the notice of their neighbours, they cannot complain 
if their neighbours forget them. 

It follows from these considerations that there is nothing in the view 
taken by society of the class of man'iages in question which can fairly be 
resented as an injustice ; and much might be said in favour of even a 
stronger view upon the subject. The diminution of a man’s social con- 
sideration by his contracting a poor marriage may be justified on the 
grounds that such matters must be regulated by general rules ; that 
social consideration is awarded in respect of the possession of the quali- 
ties which make society pleasant, particularly good manners, and 

the tastes and habita'which go with refinement; and that these things are, 
as a general rule, hardly reconcileablo, especially in women, with the sort 
of life which such marriages render necessary. No doubt, the most 
important of the qualities which entitle a man to be considered a gentle- 
man are phonal, and may almost be described as moral ; but their reten- 
tion dependBil to a great extent upon tlie external conditions under which 
people live. Reread there men aad women ma}’^ be found possessed of 
sufficient energy ||i|Mslasti city of nrdnd to be capable of passing from pur- 
suits which exejplle and develop their understandings to almost menial 
offices, without ceasing to profit by the first or to discharge the second 
properly; but these are rare exceptions. Not one man in a thousand can 
do so, and not one woman in a hundred thousand. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, it does cost a great deal of 
money to be a gentleman, and a great deal more to be a lady. Where the 
mistress of the house has to be a nurse and domestic servant as well as a 
wife, she will be almost sure to sink the last character in the first. Unless 
a woman has extraordinary health and vigour, her husband will enjoy 
very little of her society if she is always looking after the children or the 
dinner ; and if botb he and she are forced to spend a great deal of tiwA 
and thought in contriving ways to moke their income cover their expeuBes, 
their minds will be very apt to assume a petty oast, and to be fixed for the 
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obseore difficulties and stnig;|^ of tticli a mode of life ar^ in plain tratb^ 
great enemies both to refiiLement and to high alma in A ocmpk to 
vhom every sixpence is an object have to tbanh and talk a great deal 
about sixpences. Although it is perfectly right that they should do so, it 
would be bettor them both to be free from the obligation. 

It follows from all this, that the desire to keep up appearances is 
neither an empty nor a vulgar one, for the appearances so kept up cover 
substantial jgealitiea. It is quite true that the first, and perhaps the most 
obvious result of the sort of marriage whioh is so warmly advocated, is a 
loss of social station; but the reason why that loss is incurred is, that 
such marriages almost always render possessions of great importance 
extremely precarious. They endanger the independence and the refine- 
ment of those who cqn^ract them, and they make it probable that they will 
become the ptircnts ol* /children who will hold a position in life altogether 
different from their own. This simple account of the matter will continue 
to be tlie true one so long as the aveiage energy and eelf-restraint of man- 
kind continue substantially unchanged. Whether or no such a risk is 
worth running, and such a price worth paying for the gratificatiem of 
affection, is a separate question ; but it is of great importance to under- 
stand rightly what the pi ice leally is. 

Almost every one who has the car of the public, and who writes upCA 
the subject, falls into the error of arguing as if the sacrifice required for the 
sake of such marriages was no more than a sacrifice of ^rsonal luxury and 
enjoyment. The exliacta quoted from 2'he Times proottp^n the assumption 
that it is a question of carnages, fine clothes, and expensive amusements 
If this were true, that conclusion would be incsistihle; a man must 
indeed he a paltry fellow who cared more for horses and good dinners 
than for love and marriage. But every one who has a practical know- 
ledge of the subject is aware of the great injustice of charging ^the bulk of 
the prosperous part of the classes referred to with useless ostentation. The 
vanities which it is usual to deride as rivals of — champstgne, 

stalls at the opeia, and expensive dinners — are noti/jAft^real difficulties. 
For 1001. a judicious man may get a great amount of tl[(^ sort of enjoy- 
ment ; but if he wants to keep a roomy house, and to provide clothes, 
food, washing, attendance, change of air, doctors, repairs, and furniture 
for a %vife and several young children, his 100^. will go mueh faster than 
it would ill any prudent and reasonable kind of personal indulgence. A 
married man must be prepared either to meet these expenses on a con- 
stantly increasing scale, or to cut them down at the expense of converting his 
iVlfe into a drudge, and allowing hk diildren to grow up in un^holespme 
and dirty habits. 

With our present notions of the amount of provisioR requilrcd for 
healtli and comfort, the most puritanical avoidance of the very shadow 
of ostentation or extravagance would not affect v^y matermUy tlie 
average expenses of the great majority of the fiunilkHi of genttefoiu. The 
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tbo oommutiil^ mi^Aet a msoaabk lieriaiiity ni aoHd comfort aa 
indispexisable to a prudent marriage, and solid comifort is thd most ex- 
pensiTe thing in tl>6 world. It is moat ui^tnt to danT* that both men 
tnd women are periectly ready to drew plataly, to lire ^uktly, to 
renoiinee e^qiensive parties, to consider eren on omnibva as a btxsry, 
md to do altogether without amusementt; but thi^ awe Aol vattdy to 
turn a lady into a httrsemaid, to content themaebroa willi a afegle 
maid -of- all -work of low habits and manners, to let the ehlkii^ go 
dirty fbr want of clean linen, and to be *withont any resourcas in the 
case of illness or misfortune : no sacrifices lAiort of these wii evablo 
people to many on the income whi(^ Would sdpport a amgk man at a 
gentleman. 

Wlion it is onco oL-arly understood that this is the nat^ of thO 
sacrifice which such a marriage requires, the question whether it is worth 
while to make it becomes in practice considerably simplified ; but these 
are not the only sru nficos which are required. It must be remembered 
tliat Ihe question relates mainly to the marriage of the merobert of 
liberal professions, though somewhat similar question'^ may be raiaed In 
refercTu^c to other pursuits. A man’s prospect of success m any calling 
whatever, in any high sense of the woid sueoeas, depends almost enlindy 
on the general in which he pm sues it. The proverb that it is haord 
for an empty sa^ 4 stand upright, goes far towards exhamsting what 
to be said as to the bearing upon professional success of marrillgea ill 
which appearances and the realities which they cover are set aside. What- 
ever a man’s business may be, his chance of prosecuting it honotirvbiy 
or usefully depends upon his being proud of it, attached to it, ted 
pursuing it not only for the s,*ke of making a living by it, bn* from W 
genuine interest in it. This becomes first difiicnlt, and then praetioai^ 
impossible, in proportion to the degree of money pressure to which a man 
is subjected. A single man who is independent of his profession can 
aftbrd to observe its rules, to enter into its spirit, and to study its prin- 
ciples with genuine zeal and interest ; but if he marries and has a fiiteily, 
his independence is gone. lie must live by his profitedon, and that at 
once. The motive to exertion thns supplied is the most powerful in the 
world, but it is a motive to exertion merely. It is not a motive to reflec- 
tion. Here and there, no doubt, it may spur a man at once able and 
sluggish (which is not an uncommon combination) into activity; but it 
does not act in this manner on men in general. It constantly driret 
them into petty devices and unprofitable byways by which they eke 
out their income the expense of higher objects which they might 
otherwise have attained. In many a neglected parish the otergymte tahte 
pupils, and many a man who might li^e written books worth readiiig 
shreds his mind into magazines and z^wspapers. Mtey a lawyteir ot 
doctor who might otherwise have d»ilngn»hed hhnself hatf to put tip 
Wilh a half acquainttece with Ms prefitefien, ted te ebtette etefiftty 
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piraetiee, because be determined, as he thought magnantmousily) Sa mAf 
life to do a brave thing, and marry ea he pleased, setting appearanoes 
lilt defiance. 

No doubt there are cases the other way. Su(fii a career as Lord 
Eldon’s is an excellent illustration; but these cases occur only to people of 
extraordinary energy. A heavy load may pique a very powerful man 
into exertions which he would not otherwise have made ; but no man goes 
the better for being overweighted ; and the weight imposed by poverty, 
and the pressing necessity for an immediate income, is too great for the 
spirit of most men, and even for the honesty of many. Lord Eldon him- 
self was so much pressed by the difficulties in which his marriage involved 
him, that he endeavoured at one point in his career to reach a very 
humble shelf on which he would have considered himSelf fortunate to be 
able to rest. 

The consequence of this is, that the considerations by whldht tnen are 
held back from entering into marriages by which they woul< ||||fe it that 
degree of independence which belongs to a single man possesSIBof pro- 
perty just sufficient for his own comfortable maintenance durin^^e early 
part of professional life, are not fairly represented by phrases Id^ut keep- 
ing up appearances ; that the sacrifices which such a marriage renders 
necessary are matteis not of appearance merely, but of substance; and tlmt 
the view^which people in general take of them as expressed by the common 
sentiment of society upon the subject cannot be considered as too serious. 
It appeal's to follow that in most cases the adoption of a liberal profession 
is inconsistent with early marriage, unless the joint income of the parties 
concerned is considerable ; and this is a matter which every one who pro- 
poses to enter upon a liberal profession ought to take very seriously into 
consideration before he fonns the resolution to do so ; but when the reso- 
lution is formed and the step actually taken, it will often happen tliat a 
man will have to choose between sacrificing his feelings, entering on a 
long engagement, or giving up the prospect of professional success. It is 
nut uncommon to speak and write as if the last of these three courser v.'Cre 
the one which a high-minded man ought in such a case instantly to adopt; 
and indeed much, if not most, of the language which is generally used upon 
the subject is traceablfrto a low cstimiite of the claim which a man’s 
profession has over him. It is common to sneer at success, and to blame 
ambition wlien they come into competition with love ; and it is insinuated 
in a thousand ways that the one passion is noble and exalted, whilst the 
other is altogether worldly and contemptible. The discussion of the 
objects for which people ought to live has been almost entirely abandoned 
by serious inquirers to novelists and sentimental writers ; and in our own 
time and country they hold up to admiration with one consent domestic 
happiness as tiiei ideal towards which men’s efibrts should be directed. 

Live,” is the practical advice offered from many quarters in the present 
day to every one entering life — “ live to be a happy husband and iather. 
If you succeed in this, the objects of life are attained, and you should 
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regulate your course of life mainly with a view towards this result.** This 
advice is nowhere given in so many wordS| but it is the not result of a 
vast amount of exhortation^ direct and indirect, addressed to mankind 
through a variety of channels. Almost all the light literature of the day, 
an iinmonse proportion of the popular theology, and the current sentiment 
of society, expressed in various other channels, all point in this direction. 
It would be easy to show how closely it is connected with many of the 
most characteristic features of modem speculation ; for instaiice, with the 
current theories about education, and with all the language which we are 
in the habit of using about progress and Civilization. 

No one, of course, would, fur a moment, deprecate the vast importanee 
of such objects. It is useless to dwell on the self-evident proposition that 
nothing else could afford any compensation for the habitual undervaluing 
of domestic happiness .and the domestic relations; but it ought never to be 
forgotten that they, like everything else that is beautiiVil and valuable, 
may be turned into idols, and th<at there is considerable danger that this 
may occur when pleasure and duty are so ingeniously combined. The 
course of peace, prosperity, and scientific discovery through which we 
have so long been passing seems likely to produce a strange result. 
'VVe have produced an unexampled number of comfortable people; wo 
seem likely to increase their number to an extent almost unlimited; and 
attention will probably begin to he directed before long with consider- 
able earnestness to the question why Uiese people exist, and whether 
any reasonable account of their existence can be given or ought to be 
required? Is the mere fact that a man is born, grows up, and, by dint of 
persistent though not unreasonable efforts, succeeds in leading a happy 
life, and in leaving representatives behind him to repeat the process, a 
sufficient explanation of liis existence ; or is something further required, 
and, if so, what is it? There aie times in the history of mankind when 
such questions hardly can be asked, not, at least, without exciting a sense 
of absurdity; and many passages in the history of the last few yeara 
supply illustrations of them. No one, for example, who was in India 
during the Mutiny would have thought of asking such a question. The 
salvation of the empire was a broad intelligible object to which most of 
those who were on the spot had the power of contributing in one way or 
another, and which so far exceeded in importance individual questions of 
feeling or success that no one would have ventured to justify himself 
openly in setting them in competition. In the quiet routine of ordinary 
life the case is, at least apparently, dificrent. Many persons may reason- 
ably enough ask the question whether, after all, there is anything better 
or higher for them to do than to choose that path of life in which they 
may most readily succeed in making a happy marriage and bringing up 
a well-behaved family of children, taking in the meantime such oppor- 
tunities as present themselves of helping their neighbours to do the same. 
The answer to this question is, that this is so far from being a high view 
of life, that it is one which, if it prerailed generally, woidd dwarf th^ 

JOL. IV.— NO. 21 . 16 , 
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lUktSonal ^uraotfit, and render domesdo happiness in any of ita bigbev 
Ibrma impoBaible. A toaobing old song aaya, with great 

*‘l could not lovo thee, dear, bo well, 

Loved I not bondar more.*^ 

Love is not a mere sense of value for a possesaiont It cannot exist for any 
good purpose unless it is fed by admiration and respect for qualities fitted 
to rouse those emotions ; and if the whole of a man’s thoughts centre in 
his family, if he views his oocupaticmB as nothing more than means for 
promoting their enjoyments in hfb, how is he to cultivate the qualities by 
which love is justified? A man cannot, with any self-respoot, tahe a 
woman’s place. He must live for something more than his wife and 
children, and in quiet times that for whioli, generally speaking, he ought 
to live is his occupation — the position in life, whatever it may be, which 
circumstances have assigned to him. There is probably no form of duty 
of which the recognition is either so rare or so important as that which 
consists in looking upon the common occupations of life as matters in 
which the public, as well os private persons, have an interest; yet the 
extent to which this sentiment prevails is perhaps the most searching of 
all tests of national greatness. To a superficial eye the question whether a 
particular man enjoys more or less prosperity, and attains to a greater or 
less distinction in his own walk of life, appears a matter so entirely relative 
to himself, that it looks like afiectatiun to say that he ought to consider 
that society at large is interested in bis individual success in life, and that 
he ought not to take his own individual desire to advance himself as the 
measure of his efforts to do so. These assertions, however, are indisputably 
true. A nation is nothing more than an aggregate of individuals, and it will 
be vigorous, independent, eneigetio and successful, in exact proportion 
to the number of individuals contained in it to whom such < pithets can 
be properly applied. In the very lowest rank of life the imerest which 
society at large has in the ambition of individuals is so plain, that its 
assertion has almost become a commonplace. No person of ordinary 
acquaintance with the commonest principles of political economy would 
give a day labourer or mechanic the sort of advice which is so often given 
to young men of the higher classes. After much debate and investigation 
it has come at last to be pretty generally admitted that people have no 
business to gratify their affections at the expense of breeding paupers. 
It is hardly matter of serious dispute that it is one of the most important 
of all political and social objects to lead labourers and artisans to adopt a 
standard of comfort high enough to deter them from marriage until they 
have a reasonable prospect of being able to maintain and to educate their 
families up to that standmd. A young carpenter who makes his 5s. 
a day is in a condition closely analogous to that of a young barrister 
with 200?. a year of bis own. Any reasonable adviser would earnestly 
dissuade the carpenter from marrying until he had saved money enough 
to buy clothes and furniture, to provide for illness, and to fumiah 
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)u8 wife witli the extra <Qomfortft whioh ibe birth of children would reader 
aooeptabie, perlwpg indispensable, to her health and to the preservation of 
anything like youthfiilneBs of mind or body* If, besides this, ho wished 
to moke sure of a cottage and a piece of hind of his own, or if he put off 
his marriage till he could take a shop and rise from being a journeyman 
to being a master in a small way, every one would applaud his frugality 
and self-restraint. 

The reproaches of cowardice and worldliness which are so often 
addressed to persons of higher social rank for reftuing to marry on the 
terms of forfeiting their security of independence, and renderii^ their 
retention of the social position in which they were bom and bred oon* 
tiugent on their professional success, proceed upon principles altogether 
opposed to the advice which is admitted to be sound in the Other case* 
To say to the young professional man, Don't be such a ooward os to 
care about appearances; many the Woman you lore, and take your chance 
about living like a gentleman," is in principle identical with advising the 
mechanic to take liis chance of breeding a family of paupers, and to rely, 
like a brave fellow, on the permanence of his health, skill, and high 
wages. The only difference botwoeu the two cases is, that the harm done 
by the self-indulgence of the professional man is more extensive and less 
tangible than that which is done by the folly of the mechanic. A man 
who has received a careful and elaborate education owea a debt to those 
who gave it him. A costly and elaborate machine may be worth thou* 
sands of pounds, and repay many times over the cost of its production ( 
but it cannot bo applied to any useful purpose without a great deal of pre- 
liminary arrangement and contrivance. It would be the worst form of 
penny wise and pound foolish economy to let it out for paltry purposes 
because some dilTiculty is found in employing it in those for which it was 
intended. The proper course in such a case is to submit to the temporary 
loss and inconvenience of leaving the machine unemployed rather tiiaa 
sacrifice the advantages to be ultimately derived from it. 

In precisely the same way a man who has received a careful educa- 
tion owes it to himself and to others to do something worthy of it, and 
has no right to place himself in a position in which it will be hardly 
possible that he should use in any worthy manner and in any becoming 
spirit the powers which he has acquired. No one can have observed the 
careers of members of professions without seeing instances of the disastrous 
results of a neglect of this duty — results disastrous not merely to indi- 
viduals but to the public at large. The clergy afford the most frequent 
illustrations of it. There are few commoner subjects of complaint than 
the poverty of a large proportion of the clergy, and the all but universal 
cause of this is to be found in imprudent marriages. The harm that a 
clergyman does by allowing himself to become very poor is hardly to be 
told. In the first place, he sets one of the worst and also one of the most 
conspicuous of bad examples. A man may preach self-restraint and self- 
deaial as long as be pleases, but if, by reason of his own self-indulgence, he 
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owes mosey to the butcher, the baher, asd the tailoTi he ^ill prcttdi ixk 
vain; nor 'will this be all, for he will exhibit to every labourer and 
mechanic in the parish a practical violation of all those rules the observ- 
jiace of which is the indispensable condition of tlieir own respectability 
and independenoe. Besides this, he forfeits the opportunity of discharging 
some of the most important of the social duties of his office. If a clergy* 
man with a small fixed income chooses to subject himself to an expend!* 
lure liable to indefinite increase, he makes the obtaining of preferment a 
matter of all but absolute necessity. This being so, he must conciliate 
those who have preferment to give, and this is almost sure to involve a 
dereliction of some of his most sacred functions. He will be able neither 
to tliink, nor to speak, nor to advise with freedom. He wil^ not be able 
to stand up for an unpopular opinion, or to comitGaunlce im unpopular 
man. Some persons, no doubt, might be found su^ciently heroic to do 
BO at whatever rihk to their own prospects and those of their families; but 
no one has a right to count on his own heroism l^efbrehand. Hardly any 
one is really able to resist the pressure of debt or the claims of a family. 
The whole nature of the man is changed under such pressure, and 
nothing but the gradual dcpiavation of conscience saves him from being 
unconscicnlious. ^ 

Perhaps there is no other Avallf pf life in which the absolute necessity 
of reasonable comfort in money matters is proved bo clcuily and by so 
many different though concurrent forms of experience ; but illustrations of 
the same principle are to be found in every walk of life. Lawyers ought 
not to tremble before their clients, nor ought doctors to be nfj aid of their 
patients ; but if their livelihood and that of their families entirely depends 
upon them, it is not in human ualuic to do otherwise, and the whole 
nature of the relationship is injuicd in consequence. 

It is to be observed that such consideiutions as these apply rather to 
men than to women. A woman’s horizon is limited by her family. She 
hiia nothing corresponding to a man’s profession and position in life, 
hlarriagc is almost the only profession open to her ; and if she man ie% 
all her energies and all her feelings are sure to be absorbed in the duties 
which marriage entails. A woman, moreover, has none of the freedom 
of choice in respect of marriage which belongs to a man. She camiot, 
without indelicacy, take direct steps to get a husband ; and the range of 
licr choice depends upon the attractions wliich she presents to others, not 
upon the attractions which otiicrs have for her. This being so, women 
certainly are right in regarding the subject as a matter rather of feeling 
than of prudence ; for though a man may cripple himself and desert his duty 
by making a poor marriage, it is pretty sure to exercise to the utmost the 
lesources of his wife ; and if the marriage were a rich one, she could do no 
more than her duty to her husband and children. Ease, or even wealth, 
leally Ib to a woman what it is falsely assumed to bo to a man — a matter of 
taste rather than an instnimcnt indispensable to the attainment of objects 
which it is essential to attain. Hence the two questions, whether A ought 
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to make an ofikr to and shadier B ouglit to aoct^t A^a ofi'erf depend 
Upon different principles. 

The fact that they do so gives rise, no doubt, to many of the sharpest 
trials to which people are exposed in such a society as ours. A man may 
feel, os many men no doubt do, that he cannot, consistently with his duty, 
make a single step towards marrying a woman who on her side may wish 
for nothing better than to share with him any amount of poverty or diffi- 
culty. Hence arises bitter disappointment to the woman, and a necessity 
for the most arduous self-denial in the man. This is frequently regarded as 
a reductio ad absiirdum of the principles on Vliich our social aiTangements 
depend. Is it possible, it is said, (o justify ways of living and habits of 
thought which condemn a considerable number of amiable and afiectionatc 
people to find their sharpest tiiids in the legitimate exercise of their best 
feelings? The answer is, that it is as juslifi.'iblc as many other parts of 
the constitution of society which arc admitted to be necessary. In some 
points of view, no doubt, it is difficult to say why there should bo such 
things in the world us pain and sorrow ; but, the world being what it is, we 
could ill afford to ai>are them. If it were accc})tcd as a general funda- 
mental socijil principle that, whenever two persons become attached to each 
other, they were both immediately to act upon the principle that thenec- 
foj'th marriage was to be the great object of their lives, and that the man 
in particular was bound to choose hih profession with an exclusive eye to 
his marrying as soon and as comfortably as possible, love would contract 
a sordid chaiacter. The woman w’c.uld become the head of the man, and 
every other object would be subordinated to domestic happiness. As yet 
this is not the case. It is impossible for any one to tell how much of that 
great unrecognized mass of power, by which the most important affairs of 
life are transacted, might hav<* been diverted into other channels, if the 
indulgence of the inclinations wdiich tend to domestic happiness had not 
been resolutely defen'cd till, in stmie cfiscs, the 'inclinations themselves 
died out ; or till, in others, the opportunity of indulging them passed by. 
In cveiy rank of life men, us Mr. Kingsley says, must work, and women 
must weep ; and it happens, perhaps not mifrequcntly, that the necessity 
of sacrificing the deepest and tendcrest of human feelings gives tho 
character that element of sclf-sacrificc and nobleness, without which we 
are but grovelling creatures, and from which so many persons are debarred 
by our elaborate contrivances for providing comforts of the most solid 
and reasonable kind for every part of life. 

The extent to which such feelings as these act below tho calm and 
unruffled surface of private life can never be known. It must always be 
matter of conjecture, and different people will, of course, estimate their 
importance at different rates ; but it may be observed that, for obvious 
reasons, the importance of p-udence, in regard of marriage, to succees in 
any of tlie higher callings in life, is likely to be underrated. The cases 
which come before tho world arc, of course, all tire other way. If, by 
dint of great cncj gy, great talent, or great good fortune, a man attaias 
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eminence in his profession, though he may have mangled sashly, he in 
naturally and even justidably proud of it; but the &ct that a man has 
sacrificed in early life honourable affection to honourable ambition, or to 
a sense of duty, is known to himself alone, and is not one of which he 
is likely to boast ; and the corresponding fact, that, by reason of con- 
tracting a happy marriage, a man has condemned himself to a life of 
obscure drudgery, and has given up for daily bread, or suffered to lie 
altogether idle, talents that might have done great and pssmaneilt service 
to mankind, is ono on which it wonld bo invidious to ifltzflit. 

It does not, however, require any very wide es^f^enoe of life to have 
met with such cases. It would be as easy os, it would be brutal to mention 
many of them. Many an entcrpris>e of great piih and moment has been 
gently smothered by a happy mainage, and a large femily of fine children. 
Many a vigorous career, both in action and In speonlation, has been cut 
short by baby fingers. There are things which many men for their 
children's sake dare not do, and there are subjects of the deepest im- 
portance on which they dare not think, because thoy cannot take the 
responsibility of teaching their children the results of their thoughts. 
Almost every influence of our day tends to discourage such enterprises, 
and to make individual happiness the one object for which men should 
live. The higher and purer the ideal of such happiness becomes, the 
larger is the number and the greater the calibro of the minds which it 
enslaves. If more sensual enjoyment were put forward as the object of 
life, no one but a sot would be misled by it. If mere intellectual great- 
ness were chosen, it would not affect one man in a hundi-ed thousand ; 
but domestic happiness is so beautiM an idol that it will never want 
worshipers, end there is great fear that they may become so numerous 
and so zealous that all other shrines may be deserted. It thus becomes 
highly important to insist upon the fact, that whatever may be the case 
with a few persons of rare energy and flexibility of mind and body, the 
great mass of educated men must accept, os one of the trials incidental to 
their position, the chance of a conflict between their feelings and one of 
their most important duties — the duty of producing some permanent 
good effects proportionate to the labour and the self-denial which have 
jirocured for them the advantages by which they are distinguished from 
the rest of the world. It is surely unwise to weight the scale of feeling 
anff inclination, and to stigmatize the discharge of one of the most painful 
of all duties as an act of cowardly deference to a vulgar admiration of 
wealth. 
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Triouon slender walls our hearths divide, 
1^0 word has pass'd j&om eii^her side. 

Your days, rod>lctter*d all, must gflitle 
IJnvex’d l»y labour : 

I’ve scon you weep, aud could have wept; 
I’ve ho*ird you sing, and may have slei>t5 
SonictitJica I hear your chimneys swept. 
My chaiiuing neighbour! 

Your pets arc mine- Pray what may ail 
The pup, once eloquent of tail 7 
I wond#'r why your nightingale 
Is mute at Bun'iot? 

Your pubs demure a pensive nun— — 

Sleeps on the wall and in. the sun. 

So fat a cat should flirt, for fun, 

TYith mice she once ate. 

Our tastes agree. I doat upon 
Prail jars, turquoise, and celadon. 

The “ ’W'eddino: !March ” of Mendelssohn, 
And l^enseroso. 

When sorely tempted to purloin 
Your pietOL of Marc Antoine, 

Pair Virtue doth fair play enjoin. 

Pair virtuoso I 

At times an Ariel, cruel-kind. 

Will kiss my lips, and stir your blind. 
And whisper low, She hides behind; 

Thou art not lonely," 

The tricksy sprite did erst assist 
At hushed Veiona’s moonlight tryst. 

Sweet Capulet I thou wert not kist 
By light winds only. 

I miss the simple days of yore. 

When too long braids of hair you wore, 
Aud Chat Butte was wonder’d o’er. 

In comer cosy. 
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But gaze not back for talcs like those: 
’Tis all in order, 1 suppose, 

The bud is now a blooming hose, 

A rosy posy! 

Indeed, fercwell to bygone years ; 

How wonderful the change appeals— 
For curates now and cavaliers 
In turn perjilex you: 

The last are birds of feather gay, 

Who swear the first aje birds of prey; 
I’d scare them all had I my way, 

But that might vex you. 

At times I’ve envied, it is true, 

That joyous hero, twenty-two. 

Who sent bouquets and billets-doux, 
And wore a sabre. 

The rogue 1 how tenderly he wound 
His arm round one who never frown’d ; 
lie loves you well. Now, is he bound 
To love mt/ neighbour? 

The bells arc ringing. As is meet, 
White favours fascinate the street, 

Sweet faces greet me, rucful-swcct, 
’Twixt tears and laughter : 

Tliey crowd the door to see her go— 
Tlie bliss of one brings many woe— 

Oh I kiss the bride, and I will throw 
The old shoo after. 

What change in one short afteinoon, 

My charming neighbour, gone, so soont 
Is yon pale orb her honey -moon 
Slow rising hither? 

0 gentle lady luminous, 

How often have wo commun’d thus; 
Sweet memories shall dwell with us, 
And joy go with her. 
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BT ONE OF THE FIRM. 


CIUPTER IV. 

Nine Times Nine is Eighty-one. Showing how Brown, Jones, 

AND llOlilNSON SELEOTED THEIR IIOUSB OF BUSINESS. 

And liabci dasliriy it was. But there wiis much yet to bo done before 
any terma for a paj tnersliip could be settled. Mr. Jones at first insisted 
that be and liis i,illior-in-law should begin business on ecjual terms. Ho 
( onsidered that any ijuc«<tions as to the actual light in the property would 
be mean afier rlieir mutual agreement to start in the world as friends. 
But to this Mr, Brown, not unnaturally, objected. 

“ Then I bhall go back to rny lawyer,” said Jones. IVlieroupon lie 
did leave the room, taking his bat with him ; but he remained below in 
the old shop. 

“ ir 1 am to go into partueishtp with that man alone,” said Mr. Brown, 
turning to his y oiling friend alnvost in despair, “I may prepare for the 
Gazette at once. — And for my gi'ave ! ” he added, solemnly. 

“ I’ll join you,” said Robinson. “I haven’t got any money. You 
know that. But then neither has he.” 

“ 1 wish you had a little,” said Mr. Brown, “ Capital is capital, you 
know.” 

“ But I’ve got that which is better than capital,” said Robinson, 
touching liis forehead with his forefinger. “ And if you’ll trust me, 
Mr. Brown, I won’t see you put upon.” The promise which Mr. Robin- 
son then gave lie kept ever afterwards with u marked fidelity. 

“ I will trust you,” said Mr. Brown. “ It shall be Brotvn, Jones, and 
Robinson.” 

“ And Bro^vn, Jones, and Robinson shall cany their heads high 
among the greatest commercial firms of this wealthy metropolis,” said 
Robinson, with an enthusiasm which was surely pardonable at such a 
moment. 

Mr. Jones soon returned with another compromise ; but it was of a 
low, peddling nature. It had reference to sevenths and eighths, and went 
into the payments of the household bills. 

“ I, as one of the partners, must object to any such arrangements,” 
said Robinson. 

“ You I — you one of the parlncrs ! ” said Jones. 

“If you have no objection — certainly!” said Robinson. “And if 
you should have any objection — equally so.” 

“ You ! — a bill-sticker ! ” said Jones, 
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In the presence of William Brisket, George Robinson had been forced 
to acknoMrledge that matter must still occasionally prevail over mind ; 
but he felt no sucli necessity in the presence of Jones. “I’ll tell 
you what it is,” said Robinson ; “ I’ve never denied my former calling. 
Among friends I often talk about it. But, mind you, Mr. Jones, I won’t 
bear it fi orn you ! I’m not very big myself, but I think I could stand 
up before you 1 ” 

But in this quarrel they were stopped by Mr. Brown. “ Let dogs 

delight,” he said, or sung, “to bark and bite ” nad then he raised 

his two fat hands feebly, as though deprecating % farther wrath. 
As usual on such occasions Mr. Robinson yielded, and then explained 
in very concise language the terms on which it waa proposed that the 
partnership should be opened, Mr, Rrpwn should put his “capital” 
into the business, and be entitled to half the profits, Mr. Jones and 
Mr, Robinson should give the firm the advantage of their youth, energies, 
and genius, and should each be held as the poasesaor of a quarter. That 
Mr. Jones made long and fierce objections to this, need hardly be stated. 
It is beUeved that he did, more than once, go back to his lawyer. But 
Mr. who, for the time, put himself into the hands of his youngest 

partner, remained firm, and at last the preliminaries were settled. 

The name pf the house, the nature of the business, and the shares of 
the partners were now settled, and the site of the future labours of the 
firm became the next question. , Mr. Brown was in favour of a small 
tenement in Little Britain, near to the entrance into the Charter House. 

“ There would not be scope there,” said Robinson. 

“ And no fiuhion,” said Jones. 

“It’s safe and respectable," pleaded Mr. Brown; “there hava^been 
shops in Little Britain tlicse sixty years in the same families.” 

But Robinson was of opinion that the fortunes of tho firm might not 
improbably be made in six, if only they would commence with stufpoient 
distinction. He had ascertained that large and commanding preniises 
might be had in St. Paul’s Churchyard, in the frontage of which the 
square feet of plate glass could be counted by the hundred. It was true 
that the shop was nearly all window ; but then, as Mr. Robinson said, 
an extended front of glass was the one thing necessary : and it was true 
also that the future tenants must pay down a thousand pounds before 
they entered ; but then, as he explained, how could they better expend 
the trifie of money which they possessed ? 

“ Trifie of money ! ” said Mr. Brown, thinking of the mountains of 
butter and years of economy which had been required to put together those 
four thousand pounds {-^thinking alio, perhaps, of the absolute impe- 
cuniosity of his young partner who thus spoke. 

Jones was for the West End and Regent Street. There was a shop 
only two doors off Regent Street, which could be made to look aa if it 
was almost in Regent Street. The extension of a aide piece of plate 
glass would show quite into Regent Street. He even pr^ared a card. 
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describing the house as 2 doors from Bc^eut Stwet,” printing the figure 
and the vrords “ Eegent Street ” very large, and the intermediate dosorip-' 
tion veiy small. It was ever by auch stale, inefficient artifices ms these 
that he sought success. 

“ Who’ll care for your card ? ” said Bobinson. ** V/hen a man’s card 
comes to be of use to him, the thing’s done. He's living in his villa 
by that time, and has his five thousand a-year out of the profits.” 

hope you’ll both have your willaa before long,” iitfl Brown, 
trying to keep his partners in good humour. ^*But a QOttage kttmey 
will be enough for me. I’d like to be Able to give my childfUB their 
bit of dinner on Sunday hot and eomfortable. 1 want no more than 
that,” 

That was a hard battle, ind it newlted in no victory. The dingy 
shop in Little Britain was, of course, out of tl:ie question ; and Mr. Brown 
assisted Robinson in preventing that insane attempt at aping the unprofib- 
able glories of Regent Street. The matter ended in another compromise, 
and a house was taken in Bisliopsgato Street, of which the frontage was 
extensive and commanding, but as to which it must certainly be eon- 
fessed that the back part of the premises was inconveniently confined. 

It isn’t exactly all I could wish,” said Robinson, standing on the 
pavement as ho surveyed it. But it will do. With a little originally 
and some dash, wo’ll make it do. Wc must give it a name.” 

” A name?” said Mr. Brown; <4t’s 81, Bishopegata Street; ain’t it 7 
They don’t call houses names in London.” 

“ That’s just why we’ll have a name for ours, Mr. Brown.” 

The * Albert Emporium,’ ” suggested Jones ; “ or ‘ Victoria Mart.’ ” 

Mr. Jones, as will be seen, was given to tuft-hunting to the backbone. 
TIis great ambition was to have a lion and unicorn, and to efl]| himself 
haberdasher to a royal prince, lie had never realized the fact that pnffit; 
like power, comes from the jieoplc, and not from the court. ♦♦ I wouldn’t 
put up the Queen’s arms if the Queen came and asked me,” Robinsem 
once said in answer to him. ** That game has been played out, and it 
isn’t worth the coat of the two wooden figures.’’ 

“ ^ The Temple of Fashion ’ would do very well,” said Jones. 

“ The Temple of Fiddlestick 1 ” said Robinson. 

Of course you say so,” said Jones. 

Let dogs delight—” began Mr. Brown, standing as we were in the 
middle of the street. 

“ I’ll tell you what,” said Bobinson ; « there’s nothing like colour. 
We’ll call it Magenta House, and we’ll paint it magenta bom the roof to 
the window tops.” 

This beautiful tint had only then been invented, and it was necessary 
to explain the word to Mr. Brown. He merely remarked that the oil and 
paint would come to a deal of money, and then gave way. Jones was 
struck dumb by the brilliancy of the idea, and for once forwt to 
object. 
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'‘And, I’ll tell you wbat,” said Bobinson— •“ nine times nine is 
elghty-one." 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said Mr. Brown, who delighted to agree with 
his younger partner when circumstances admitted it. You are right 
there, certainly.” Jones was observed to go through tlie multiplication 
table mentally, but he could detect no error. 

“ Nine times nine is eighty-one,” repeated Robinson with confidence, 

“ and we’ll put that fact up over the first floor windows." 

And so they did. The house was painted magentu colour from top 
to bottom. And on the front in very lai ge figures and letters, was stated 
the undoubted fact tliat nine times nine is 81. “If they will only call 
us ‘ The nine times nine,’ the thing is done,” said Robinson. Nevertheless, 
the house was christened Magenta House. 

“ And now about glass,” said Robinson, when tlie three had retired to 
the little back room Avithin. 

Mr. Robinson, however, admitted afterwards that he was wrong about 
the colour and the number. Such methods of obtaining attention were, he 
said, too easy of imitation, and devoid of any inherent attraction of their 
own. People Avould not care for nine times nine in Bishopsgate Street, 
if tlicro were nine times nines in other streets as well. “ No,” said he, 

“ I was but beginning, and made errors as beginners do. Outside there 
should be glass, gas, gold and glare. Inside there should be the same, with 
plenty of brass, and if possible a little wit. If those Aven’t do it, nothing 
A\ ill.” All the same the magenta colour and the nine times nine did have , 
their effect. “ Nine times nine is eighty-one,” was printed on the top of all 
the flying* advertiscinonls issued by the firm, and the printing was all done 
in magenta. 

Mr. BroAvn groaned sorely over the expenditure that was neoMsary in 
preparation of the premises.;^ His Avish Avas tliat this should be paid for in 
ready money ; and indeed it was necessary that this should bo done to a 
certain extent. But the gi’cat object should have been to retain every 
available sliilling for advertisements. In the ivay of absolute capital, — 
money to be paid for stock, — 4,000/. -was nothing. But 4,000/. scattered 
broadcast through the metropolis on walls, omnibuses, railway stations, 
little books, pavement chalkiiigH, illuminated notices, porters’ backs, gilded 
cars, and men in armour, Avould have driven nine times nine into the 
memory of half the inhabitants of London. The men in armour Avero 
tried. Four suits were obtained in Poland Street, and four strong men 
were hired who rode about town all day on four brcAvera' horses. They 
carried pdles with large banners, and on the banners were inscribed the 
woids Aiv'hich foimed the shibboleth of the firm ; — 

MAGEl^TA HOUSE, 

o a:iMJE:s 9 is si, 

B 18 HOPSCATE STREET. 

And four times a day these four men in armour met each other in front 
of the windows of the house, and stood there on horseback for fifteen 
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tnitiiitcs, with their bncks to the ciirbatone. The Ibrage, however, of the 
liorses became so terribly large an item of expenditure that Mr. Brown's 
heart foiled him. His heart failed him, and he himself went off.Jat^^stie 
evening to the livery stable-keeper who supplied the horses, and in 
Mr. Robinson's absence, the armour was sent back to J^oland Street. ' «. i 

“ We should have had the police down upon us, George,” said Mr. 
Brown, deprecating the anger of his younger partner. 

“ And Avhat bef lev advertisement could you liavei> wished ? ’’jpIttd'Eohin- 
Bon. “ It would have been in all the papers, and have 00f|l; 

“ But you dtui’l know, George, what them bcastosses was eating I It 
was frighttiil to hear of 1 Four-and-twenty pounds of oorn *. day each oC 
’em, because llie armour was so uncommon h<'ary.” The men in armonv 
weie then given up, but they certainly were beginning to bo edfeetive. 
At G r.M., when the men wcio there, it h.a(l become impossible to pass 
the shop without going iiiio the middle of the street, and on one or two 
occasions the policemen bad sjHiken U) Mr. Brown; then there was a slight 
accident with a child, and the nei\fapapeia h.'wl interfered. 

But we are anticipating the story, for the men in armour did not 
begin their operations till tlieshop had been opened. 

“And now about gla'ss,” said Kobin^on, .as soon as the three partners 
h.'id lelired from the outside Hags into the interior of the house. 

‘ It must bo ]duto, of course,” said Jones. ;^late ! He might as well 
have said when wanting a house, that it must hawc walls. 

“ I rather think so,” said Robinson ; “ and a good deal of it.** 

“ I don’t mind a good-sized common window,” said Brown. 

“ A deal better have them uncommon,” said Robinson, interrupting 
him. “And remember, bii-, tlieie’s nothing like glass in these days. It 
has superseded leather altogether in that respect.” 

“ Leather ! ” said Mr. Brown, who was hardly quick enough for his 
junior partner. 

“ Of all our materials now in general use,” said Robinson, “ glass is 
the most brilliant, and yet the cheapest ; the most graceful and yet the 
strongest. Though transparent it is impervious to wet. The eye travels 
through it, but not the hailstorm. To the power of gas . it alTords no 
obstjicle, but is as efficieht a barrier against the casualties of the street as 
an iron shutter. To that whicli is ordinary it lends a grace ; and to that 
which is graceful it gives a double lustre. Like a good advertisement, it 
multiplies your stock tenfold, and like a good servant, it is always eloquent 
in praise of its owner. I look upon plate glass, sir, as the most glorious 
product of the age ; and I regard that tradesman who can surround himself 
with the greatest quantity of it, as the most in advance of the tradesmen 
of his day. Oh, sir, whatever we do, let us have glass.” 

“ It’s beautiful to hear him talk,” said Mr. Brown ; “ but it’s the bill 
I’m thinking of.” 

“ If you will only go enough ahead, Mr. Brown, you’ll find that 
nobody will trouble you witli such bills.” 
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“ But they muet be paid some day, Greorge.” 

+ “ Of course they must ; but it will never do to think of that now, 

itC ^elremonths or so, when we have set the house well going, the pay- 
ment of such bills as that will be a mere nothing,— a thing that will be 
|>a8sed ns an item not worth notice. Faint heart never won fair lady, you 
know, Mr. Brown.” And then a cloud came across George Robinson’s 
brow as he thought of the words he had spoken ; for his heart had once 
been faint, and his fair lady was by no means won. 

“ That’s q\nte true,” said Jones ; “ it never does. Ha ! ha! ha ! ” 

Then the cloud went away from George Robinson’s brow, and a stern 
frown of settled resolution took its place. At that moment he made up 
his mind, that when he might again meet that giant butcher ho would 
forget the difference in their tsizc, and eccost him as though they two were 
equal. What though some fell blow, levelled as at an ox, should lay 
him low for ever. Better that, than endure from day to day the unan- 
swered taunts of such a one as Jones I 

Mr. Brown, though he was not quick-witted, was not deficient when 
the feelings of man and man were concerned. lie understood it all, and 
taking advantage of a moment when tlones had stepped up the sho^ 6 (b 
pressed Eobinaon’s hand and said, — 

“ You shall have her, George. If a father’s word is worth anything, 
you shall have her.” Bttif in this case, — as in so many others,—® father’s 
word was not worth an 3 H:hing. 

“ But to business I ” said Robinson, shakinigofF from him all laioughts • 
of love. 

After that Mr. Brown had not the heart to oppose him ref^)8eting the 
glass, and in that matter he had everything nearly his own way. The 
premisesj^stood advantageously at the corner of a little alley, so that the 
window was made to jut out (sideways in that direction, and a full foot and 
a half was gained. On the*other side the house did not stand flush with 
its neighbour, — as is not unfrequeutly the case in Blshupsgalte Street, — and 
here also a few inches were made available. The next neighbour, a quiet 
old man who sold sticks, threatened a lawsuit ; but that, had it been insti- 
tuted, would have got into the newspapers and been an advertisement. 
There -was considerable trouble about the entrance. A wide, commanding 
centre doorway was essential ; but this, if made in the desirable propor- 
tions,* would Ijnive terribly crippled the side windows. To obviate this 
difficulty, the exterior space allotted for the entrance between the frontage 
of the two windows was broad and noble, but the glass splayed inwards 
towards tlie shop, so that the absolute door was decidedly narrow. 

“ When we come to have a crowd, they won’t get in and out,” said 
Jones. 

If we could only crush a few to death in the d(x>rway our fortune 
would be made,” said Robinson. 

“God forbid!” said Mr. Brown; “God forbid! Let tis have no 
bloodshed, whatever we do.” 
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In about a month the house was completed, and much to the regret of 
both the junior partners, a considerable sum of ready money wae paiti {p 
the tradesmen who performed the work. Mr. Jones was of opinion '4lp 
by sufficient cunning such payments might be altogether evaded. ‘M* 
such thought rested for a moment in the bosom of Mr. Robinson. All 
tradesmen should be paid, and paid well. But the great firm of Brovm, 
Jones, and Robinson would be much less likely to somtiniae the price at 
which plate glass was charged to tlicm per square foot, when they were 
tjiking their hundreds a day over the counter, than they wouM be now, 
when every shilling Wfia of importance to them. 

“ For their own sake you bhouldn’t do it,” said he to Mr. Browm 
“ You may be quite sure they don’t like it.” 

“ I always liked it niyacll," said Mr. Brown. And thus he would 
make little dribbling jiayinents, by which an unfortunate idesa was 
generated in the neighbourhood that money was not plentiiul with tlie 
firm. 


CHArTER V. 

Tjib Division or Ladouh. 

TnruE were two other chief matters to which it was now neoessaiy that 
the Firm should attend ; the first and primary being the stock of adver- 
tisements which should be issued , and tlie other, or secondary, being the 
stock of goods which should be obtained to answer the expectations raised 
by those advertisements. 

“But, George, we must have something to sell,” said Mr. Brown, 
almost in despair, lie did not then understand, and never since has 
learned the secrets of that commcicial science which his younger partner 
was at so much pains to teach. Ihere are things which no elderly rncTi 
can learn, and there are lep.sons which are full of light for the new recruif^ 
but daik as death to the old veteran. 

“ It will be BO doubtless with me also," said Robinson, soliloquizing 
on the subject in his melancholy mood. “ The day will come when I too 
must be pushed from my stool by the workings of younger genius, and 
shall sink, as poor Mr. Brown is now sinking, into the foggy depths of 
fogeydom. But a man who is a man — and then that melancholy 
mood left him, “ can surely make his fortune before that day comes. 
When a merchant is known to be worth half a million, his fogeydom i« 
respected.” 

That necessity of having something to sell almost overcame Mr. Brown 
in those days. “What’s the good of putting down 5,000 Kolinski and 
Minx Boas in the bill, if we don’t possess one in the shop ? ” he adeed f 
** we must have some if they’re asked for." He could not understand 
fhat for a first start effect is everything. If enstomera ahPlUd want 
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Kolineki Bona, Kolinski Boas would of couiso be forthcoming, — to any 
A^bcr required ; cither Kolinski Boas, or quasi Kolinski, which in trade 
SiWmitted to be the same thing. When a man advertises that he has 
^0,000 now paletots, he docs not mean that he has got that number packed 
up in a box. If required to do so, he will supply them to that extent, — 
or to any further extent. A long row of figures in trade is but an elegant 
use of the sujK^rlative. If a tradesman can induce a lady to buy a diagonal 
Osnabnick caslimcre shawl by telling her that he has 1,200 of them, who 
is injured ? And if the shawl is not exactly a real diagonal Osnabnick 
cashmere, what harm is done as long as the lady gets the value for her 
money ? And if she don’t get the value for her money, whose fault is 
that ? isn’t it a fair stand-up fight ? And when she tries to buy for 4?., 
a sliawl which she thinks is worth about 8^., isn’t she dealing on the same 
principles herself? If she be lucky enough to possess credit, the lAas#! is 
Bont^illb'ltne without payment, and three years afterwards fifty per cent, is 
pcrht)|lb offered for settlement of the bill. It is a fair figh|, and the ladies 
are very well able to take care of themselves. 

An^Ftilies also thought they must have something to sell, “ Money 
is money," said he, “ and goods is goods. What’s the use of windows^ 
we haven’t anything to dress them T and what’« the use of capital unless 
wo buy a stock ? ’’ 

With Mr. Jones, George Robinson never cared to argn& The ab«'oluto 
impossibility of pouiing the slightest ray of commercial light into the dim 
chaos of that murky mind, had long «nce come home to hftrt. He merely 
shook his head, and went on with the composition on which he was en- 
gaged. It need hardly be explained heic that he had tro idea of encounter- 
ing the public throng on their opening day, witlioutan adequate assortment 
of goods. Of couise there must be shawls and cloaks ; of course there 
must be muffs and boas ; of course there must be hose and handkerchiefs. 
That dressing of the windows was to be the epecial care of Mr. Jones, and 
Robinson would take caie that there shoiftd be the wherewithal. The 
dressing of the windows, and the parading of the shop, was to be the work 
of Jones. Ilis ambition had never soared above that, and while serving 
in the house on Snow Hill, his utmost envy had been excited by the youth- 
ful aspirant who there walked the boards, and with an oily courtesy 
handed chairs to the ladies. For one short week he had been allowed to 
enter this Paradise. “ And though I looked so sweet on them," said he, 
“ I always had my eye on them. It’s a grand thing to bo down on a well- 
drelSed Woman as she’s hiding a roll of ribbon under her cloak." That 
was his idea of grandeur. 

A stock of goods was of course necessary, but if the firm could only 
get their name sufficiently established, that matter would be arranged 
simply by written orders to two or three wholesale houses. Competition, 
that beautiful science of the present day, by which every plodding cart- 
horse is converted into a racer, makes this easy enough. When it should 
once become known that a firm was opening itself on a groat scale in 
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a good thorooglifare, and advertising on real, intelligiblo yviuciplca, then 
would be no lack of goods. 

You can have any amount of hose you want, out of Cannon 00 ^* 
said Mr. Eobinson, “ in forty-five minutes. They can be broughlalltflllt 
the back while you are sdling them over the counter.” 

“ Can they ? ” said Mr. Brown : “ perhaps they can. But nevertlic- 
less, George, I think I’ll buy a few. It’ll be an ease to my mind.” i 

lie did so : but it was a suicidal act on his part. One thing was 
quite clear, even to Mr. Jones. If the firm commenced business to the 
extent which they contemplated, it was quite but of the quesation that 
they should do everything on the ready-money principle. That such a 
principle is antiquated, absurd, and uucouiniurclul ; that it is opposed 
to the whole system of trade as now adopted in this metropolis, h&s been 
clearly shown in the preface to thet“ incmoiis. Bub in this instance, in 
the case of Joiites, and Robinson, the doing so was as impracticable 

as it uould have been ibdHih, if prastioabie. Credit and credit only was 
required. of all modes of extinguishing credit, of crushing, as it 

were, the young baby in its cradle, there is none equal to that of spending 
a little ready money, and then halting. In trade as in love, to doubt — 
or lather, to stem to doubt — is to be lost. When you order goods, do so 
ns thougli the bunk were at jour back ; look your victim full in the face, 
and write down your long numbois without a falter in your pen. And, 
should thcio seem a hesitation on liis part, do not affect to understand 
it. When the ai tides arc secured, you give your bill at six months’ 
dale; then j'our credit at your bankers — your discount system — com- 
mences. That is another affair. When once your bank begins that with 
you — and the banks must do so, or they may put up their shutters — 
when once your bank has commenced, it must cairy on the game. You 
are floated then, placed well in the centre of the full stream. ofA49Qmmerce, 
and it must be your own fault if you do not either refmpk.wWi half a 
million, or become bankrupt with an 6clat, which is worth ine|l||^han any 
capital in refitting you for a further attempt. In the meantinlc it need 
hardly be said that you yourself are living on the very fat of the land. 

But birds of a feather should flock together, and Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Robinson were not exactly of the same plumage. 

It was finally arranged that Mr. Robinson should have carte blanche 
at his own particular line of business, to the extent of fifteen hundred 
pounds, and that Mr. Brown should go into the warehouses and lay out a 
similar sum in goods. Both Jones and Mis. Jones accompanied the old 
man, and a sore time he had of it. It may here be remarked that 
Mrs. Jones struggled very hard to get a footing in the shop, but on this 
point it should be acknowledged that her husband did his duty for a 
while. 

“ It must bo you or I, Sarah Jane,” said he ; “ but not both.” 

“ I have no objection in life," said she ; “ you can stay at homo, if you 
please.” 
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*^Dy no mcanB,” he replied. **l£ you come hero, end your Ihthef 
pijsnjits it, I shall go to America. Of course the firm will allow me for 
ttt^ i^iare.” She tried it on very often after that, and gave the firm 
irtftclkHToublc, but I don’t think she got her hand into the cash drawer 
above once or twice during the first twelve months. 

The division of labour was finally arranged as follows, Mr. Brown 
was to order the goods ; to hire the young men and women, look after 
their morality, and pay them their wages; to listen to any special applications 
when a desire might be e^epressed to sec the firm ; and to do the heavy 
respectable parental business. There was a little back room with a sky- 
light, in which he was to sit; and when he was properly got up, his manner 
of shaking his head at the young people who misbehaved themselves, was 
not ineffective. Tluro is always danger when young men and women 
arc employed together in the same shop, and if possible this should be 
avoided. It is not in human nature that they should not full in love, or at 
any rate amuse themselves with ordinary flirtation*. Now the rule is that 
not a woul sliall be spoken that docs not refer to business. # Miss O’Brien, 
whore is the salmon-colouied eaiscnct? or, Mr. Green, I’ll trouble you for 
the Indus’ sevens.” Nothing is ever spoken beyond that. “Morals, 
morals, above evi'ry thing ! ” Mr. B^o^^n was once heard to shout from 
his little room, when a whisper had been going round ’the shop, ns to a 
concerted visit to the Crystal Palace. Why a visit to the Crystal Palace 
should be immoral, when talked of over the counter, Mr. Brown did not 
explain on that occasion. 

“ A very nice set of young women,” the compiler of the.se memoirs 
once remaiked to a commercial gentleman in a large way, who was 
fallowing him over his business, “ and for the most part very good-looking.” 

“ Yes, sir, yes ; we attend to their morals especially. They generally 
many from us, and become the happy mothers of families.” 

Ah,” saidl^ really delighted in my iimocenee. “They’ve excellent 
opportui^ea for that, because there arc so many decent young men 
about.” 

lie turned on me as though I had calumniated his establishment with 
a libel of tlie vilest description. “ If a whisper of such a thing ever 
reaches us, sir,” said he, quite alive with virtuous indignation ; “ if such 
a suspicion b ever engendered, we send them packing at once ! The 
morals of aHf 'young women, sir — And then he finished his sentence 
simply by a tiwke of his head. 1 tried to bring him Into an argument, 
and endeavoured to make him understand that no young woman can 
become a happy wife unless she first be allowed to have a lover. He 
merely shook his head, and at last stamped his foot. “ Morals, sir I ” he 
repeated. “ Morals above everything. In such an establishment as this, 
if we are not moral, we are nothing.” I supposed he was right, but it 
seemed to me to be very hard on the young men and women. I could 
only hope that they walked home together in the evening. 

lu the new firm in Bibhopsgate Street, Mb. Brown, of course, took 
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upon himself that branch of bumneaiy and some little trouble he had, 
because his own son-iu-law and partner would make eyes to the ciia* 
tomers. 

“ Mr. Jones,” ho once said before them all ; “ you’ll bring down my 
gray hail a with sorrow to the grave; you will, indeed.” And then ho 
put up his fat hand, and gently stroked the white expanse of his bald pate. 
But that was a very memoiable occasion. 

Such was Mr. Brown’s biisineifis. To Mr. Jones was nllocatod the duty 
of seeing that the phop was duly dressed, of looking after the cnstoiners, 
including that special duty of guarding against shop-lifling, and of attend- 
ing generally to the retail bmineas. It cannot be denied that for this 
sort of work he had some specinltirs. Ilia eye was sharp, and his ear 
was keen, and hia feelings were l»lur>t. In n certain vmy, he was good- 
looking, and he knew liow to hand a chair with a bow and smile, which 
went far with the wives and daughters of the East End little tradesmen, 
and he was active enough at his work, ile was usually to be seen stand- 
ing in the front of the shop, about six yards witliin the door, rubbing his 
hands together, or arranging his locks, or twiddling with his brass watch- 
chain. Notliing disconcerted him, unless his wife walked into the place ; 
and then, to the gi-cat delight of the young mi n and women, he was un- 
able to conceal his misery. By them he was hated — as was peiliaps neces- 
sary in his position. lie was a tyrant, wlio liked to feel at every moment 
the relish of his power. To the poor girls he was cruel, treating them as 
though they were dirt bencalli his feet. For Mr. Jones, though he affected 
the reputation of an admirer of the fair sex, never fcigot himself by being 
even civil to a female who was Ins paid servant. Woman’s smile had a 
cliarm for him, but no charm eiiiial to tin servility of dependence. 

But on the shoulders of Mr. Kobinsoii fell the great burden of the 
business. There was a question as to the accounts ; these, however, ho 
undertook to keep in his leisure moments, tliiiikmg but little of the task." 
But the work of his life was to be the advertising depaitment. He was 
to draw up the posb^rs ; he was to write those little books which, printed 
on magontaroolourcd paper, were to bo tlirowm with recklesi prodigality 
into every vehicle in the town ; ho was to arrange new methods of alluring 
the public into that emporium of fashion. It was for him to make a 
credulous multitude believe that at that shop, number Nine Times Nine in 
Bishopsgato Street, goods of all sorts were to be purchased at prices 
eonsiderably less than the original cost of their manufacture. This ho 
undertook to do; this for a time he did do; this for years to come 
ho would have done, had he not experienced an interference in hig 
own department, by which the whole firm was ultimately ruined and sent 
adrift. 

“ The great thing is to get our bills into the hands of the public,” 
said Robinson. 

You can get men for one and nine a day to stand still and hand ’em 
out to the passers-by,” said Mr. Brown. 
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‘‘That’s stale, sir, quite stale; novelty in advertising is what we 
require ; — something new and startling.” 

“ Put a chimney-pot on the man’s head,” said Mr. Brown, “ and make 
it two and three.” 

“That’s been tried,” said Bobinson. 

“ Then put two chimney-pots,” said Mr. Brown. Beyond that his 
imagination did not cany him. 

Chimney-pots and lanterns on men’s heads avail nothing. To startle 
men and women to any purpose, and drive them into Bishopsgate Sticct, 
you must startle them a gi cat deal. It docs not suffice to create a momentai y 
wonder. Mr. Robinson, therefore, began with eight footmen in full livery, 
with powdered hair and gold tags to their shoulders. They had magenta- 
coloured plush knce-brecchca, and magenta-coloured silk stockings. It 
was in May, and the weather was fine, and these eight excellently got-up 
London footmen were stationed at diflerent points in the city, each with 
a silken bag suspended round his shoulder by a silken oord. Prom these 
bags they drew forth the advertising cards of the house, and pi'escntcd 
them to such of the passers-by as appealed from their dress and 
physiognomy to be available for the purpose. The fact has now been 
ascertained that men and women who have money to spend will not put 
out their hands to accept common bills from street advertisers. In an 
ordinary w'ay tlic money so spent is thrown away. But from these men, 
arrayfd in gorgeous livery, a duchess would have stayed her steps to 
accept a card. And duchesses did stay their steps, and cards from the 
young firm of Brown, Jones, and Robinson were, as the firm was credibly 
informed, placed beneath the eyes of a very illustiious personage indeed. 

The nature of tlic card was this. It was folded into three, and when 
so folded, was of the' size of an ordinary playing card. On the outside, 
which bore a satin glaze with a magenta tint, there was a blank space as 
though for an address, and the compliments of the firm in the corner ; 
when opened there was n separate note inside, in which the public wcie 
informed in very few words, that “ Messrs. Browm, Jones, and Robinson 
were prepared to open their house on the 15tli of May, intending to carry 
on their trade on principles of commerce perfectly new, and hitherto 
untried. The present rate of money in the city was five per cent., and it 
would be the practice of ibe firm to charge five and a half per cent, on 
cvciy article sold by them. The very quick return which this would 
give them, would enable B. J. and R. to realize princely fortunes, and 
at the same time to place within the reach of the public goods of the veiy 
best description at prices much below any that had ever yet been quoted.” 
This also was printed on magenta-coloured paper, and “ nine times nine 
is eighty one " was inserted both at the top and the bottom. 

On the inside of the card, on the three folds, were printed lists of the 
goods offered to the public. The three headings were “ cloaks and diawls,” 
“ furs and velvets,” “ silks and satins ; ” and in a small note at the bottom 
it was stated that the stock of hosiery, handkerchiefs, ribbons, and gloves, 
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was sufficient to meet any demand which the metropolis ooUld make upon 
the firm. 

When that list was first reAd out in conclave to the partners, 
Mr. Brown begged almost with tears in his eyes, that it might be 
modified. 

“ George,” said he, “ we shall be exposed.” 

“ I hope we shall," said Robinson. “ Exposition is all that we desire,” 
Eight thousand African monkey mufis ! Oh, George, you must leave 
out tlie monkey mufis." 

“ By no means, Mr. Brown.” 

Oh, bring them down to a few hundreds. Two hundred Afiican 
monkey mufis would really be a great many.” 

" Mr. Brown,” said Robinson on that occasion — and it may be doubted 
whether he ever again spoke to the senior partner of his firm in terms so 
imperious and decisive ; “ Mr. Brown, to you has been allotted your shore 
in our work, and when you insisted on throwing away our ready money 
on those cheap Manchester prints, 1 never said a word. It lay in your 
department to do so. The composition of this card lies in mine, and I 
mean to exercise my own judgment.” And then he went on, “Eight 
thouauud real African monkey mufis ; six thousand ditto, ditto, ditto, very 
superior, with long fine hair." Mr. Blown merely groaned, but ho said 
notliing fuither, 

“ Couldn’t you say that they are such as are worn by the Princess 
Alice ? ” suggested Jones. 

“ No, I could not,” answered Robinson. “ You may tell them that in 
the shop if you please. That will lie in your department.” 

In this way was the first card of the firm drawn out, and in the space 
of a fortnight, nineteen thousand of them were disseminated through the 
metropolis. When it is declared that each of those cards cost B. J. andR. 
fivepcncG thiec farthings, some idea may be formed of the style in which, 
they commenced tlieir operations. 


CUAPTER VL 

It is our Openino Day. 

And now the day had arrived on which the firm was to try the result 
of their efforts. It is believed that the 15th of May in that year will 
not easily be forgotten in the neighbourhood of Bishopsgate Street. It 
was on this day that the experiment of the men in armour was first 
tried, and the four cavaliers, all mounted and polished as bright as brass, 
were stationed in the front of the house by nine o’clock. There they 
remained till the doors and shop windows were opened, which ceremony 
actually took place at twelve. It had been stated to the town on the 
preceding day by a man dressed os Fame, with a long horn, who hod 
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been driren about in a gilt ear, that this would be done nt toi. Qut 
pcepiug iliiough the iron shutters at that hour, the gentlemen of the firm 
saw that the crowd was as yet by no means great* So a huge poster was 
put up outside each window:-** 

“POSTPONED TILL ELEVEN. 

IMMENSE PRESSURE OF GOODS IN THE BACK PREMISES." 

At eleven this was done again ; but at twelve the house was really 
opened. At lliat time the car with Fame and the long horn was stationed 
in fiunt of the men in armour, and there really was a considerable con- 
coui-se of people. 

“This won’t do, Mr. Brown,” a policeman had said. “The people 
are half aciosa the streoL” 

“ Success ! Buccess 1 ” shouted Mr. Robinson, from the first landing 
on the stairs. lie was busy correcting the proofs of their second set of 
notices to the public. 

“ Shall we open, George? ” whispered Mr. Brown, who was rather 
flurried. 

“Yes; you may as well begin,” said he. “It must be done sooner 
or later." And then he retired quietly to hiawork. He had allowed 
liimself to be elated for one moment at the interference of the police, 
but after that he rem.iiiied above, absoibed in his work; or if not 
BO absorbed, disdaining to mix with the crowd below. For there, in the 
centre of the bliop, leaning on the aim of Mr. William Brisket, stood 
Maryanne Brown. 

As rrgaids grouping, there was certainly sCme propriety in the 
arrangements made for receiving the public. When the iron shutters 
were wound up, the young men of the establishment stood in a row 
behind one of the counters, and the young women behind the other. 
They were very nicely got up for the occasion. The girls were all 
decoiated with magenta- coloui cd ribbons, and the young men with 
magenta neckties. Mr. Jones had been very anxious to charge them for 
these articles in their wages, but Mr. Brown’s good feeling bad prevented 
this. “No, Jones, no; the master always finds the livery." There had 
been something in the words, master und livery, which had tickled 
the cars of his son-in-law, and so the matter had been allowed to 
pass by. 

In the centre of the shop stood Mr. Brown, very-nicely dressed in a 
new suit of black. That bald he<id of his, and the way he had of rubbing 
his hands together, wore not ill-calculated to create respect. But on such 
occasions it was always necessary to induce him to hold his tongue. 
Mr. Brown never spoke effectively unless he had been first moved almost 
to J^ears. It was now his special busincsB to smile, and he did smile. 
On his right hand stood his partner and son-in-law Jones, mounted quite 
iri'espectively of expense. His waistcoat and cravat may be sold to have 
been gorgeous, und from his silky locks there came distilled a mixed 
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odour of musk and patchouli ; about his neck also the aoloura of th6 
house were displayed, and in bis hand he waved a magenta handkerchief. 
His wife was leaning on his arm, and on such aH occasion as this eveii 
Bobinson had consented to her piesence. She was dressed from heAd 
to foot in magenta. She wore a magenta bonnet, and magenta stockings, 
and it was said of her that she was very careful to allow the latter article 
to be seen. The only beauty of which Sarah Jane could boast, rested in 
her foet and ankles. 

But on the other side of Mr. Brown stood a pair, for whose presence 
there George Bobinson had not expressed his approbation, and as to oaie 
of whom it may be said tliat better taste would have been shown oh all 
sides had he not thus intruded himself. Mr. Biisket had none of Idio 
rights of proprietorship in that houKo, nor would it be possible, that hd 
should linvc fts long as the name of tbe firm ooiiUuned within itself that 
of Mr. Kobmson. Had Brown, Jones, and Brisket agreed to open shop 
together, it would have been well for Brisket to stand there with that 
magenta shawl round his neck, and waving that magenta towel in his 
hand. But ns it was, what business had he there 7 

What business has ho tln're 7 Ah, tell me that ; what business has 
he there 7 ” siud Bobinson to himself, as be sat moodily in the small back 
loom iipbtairs. “ Ah, tell me that, what business Ims he here 7 Did not 
the old man promise that sbe bhould bo iiune / Is it for him that I have 
done all; tbi him thatl have collected the eager ciowd of purchasers that 
throng the hall of commerce below, which my taste has decoiated7 Or 
for her — ^ Have I done this for her, — the fabe one 7 But what recks 
it 7 She shall live to know that had she been constant to me she might 
have sat— almost upon a tin one ! ” And then he rushed again to his work, 
and with eager pen struck off there well-known lines about the house, 
which some short time alter ravished the ears of the metropolis. 

In the following number of these memoirs it will be necessary to 
go back for a while to the domestic life ol some of the persons con- 
cerned, and tlie fact of Mr. Brisket’s presence at the opeming of the 
house will tiien be explained. In the meantime the gentle reader is 
entreated to take it for gi anted that Mr. William Biiskct was actually 
there, standing on the Iclt hand of Mr. Brown, waving high above his 
head a huge magenta cotton handkerchief, and that on his other arm 
was hanging Maryunne Brown, leaning quite as closely upon him as her 
sister did upon the support which was her own. For one moment George 
Bobinson allowed himself to look down upon the scene, and he plainly 
saw that clutch of the hand upon the sleeve. “Big as he ia,” said 
Bobinson to himself, “ pistols would make us equal. But the huge oz 
has no sense of chivalry.” 

It was unfortunate for the future intrinsic comfort of the firm that 
that member of it who was certainly not the least enterprising rfiould 
have found himself unable to join in the ceremony of opening the house } 
but, nevertheless, it must be admitted that that ceremony was imposing* 
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Maryasne Brown was looking her best, and dressed as she was in tKa 
eorreotest taste of the day, wearing of course the colours of the house, 
it was not unnatural that all eyes should be turned on her. “ What a 
big man that Kobinson is 1 ” some one in the crowd was heard to observe. 
Yes ; that huge lump of human clay that called itself William Brisket, 
the butcher of Aldcrsgate Street, was actually taken on that occasion for 
the soul, and life, and salt of an advertising house. Of Mr. William Brisket, 
it may here he said, that he had no other idea of trade than that of 
selling at so much per pound the beef which he had slaughtered with his 
own hands. 

But that ceremony was imposing. “Ladies and gentlemen,” said 
those live there assembled — speaking as it were with one voice, — “ we 
bid you welcome to Mngenta House. Nine times nine is eighty-one. 
Never forget that.” Robinson had planned the words, but he was not there 
to assist at their utterance ! “ Ladies and gentlemen, again we bid you 

welcome to Magenta House.” And then they letircd backwards down 
the shop, allowing the crowd to press foiward, and all packed themselves 
for awhile into Mr. Brown’s little room at the back. 

“ It was smart,” said Mr. Brisket. 

“ And went olF uncommon well,” said Jones, shaking the scent from 
his head. “ All the better too, bcemise that chap wasn’t here.” 

“ He’s a clever fellow,” Rjiid Biiskot. 

“And you shouldn’t speak agaitist him behind his back, Jones. Who 
did it all? And who couldn’t have done it if he hadn’t been here?” 
When these words were aftei wards told to George Robinson, he forgave 
Mr, Brown a gi'eat deal. 

The architect, acting under the direction of IVIr. Robinson, had con- 
trived to arch the roof, supporting it on live semi-circular iron girders, 
which were left there visible to the eye, and which were of course painted 
mngenta. On the foremost of these was displayed the name of the firm 
— Brown, Jonc'*, and Robinson. On the second, the name of the house — 
Magenta House. On the third, the number — Nine times nine is eighty- 
one. On the fourth, an edict of trade ng.ainst which retail houses in the 
haberdashery line should never sin — “Terms: Ready cash.” And on 
the last, the special principle of our trade — “ Five-and-a-half per cent, 
profit." The back of the shop was closed in with magenta curtains, 
through which the bald bead of Mr. Brown would not unfiequently bo 
seen to emerge; and on each side of the curtains there stood a tall 
mirror, reaching up to tlie very ceiling. Upon the whole, the thing 
certainly was well done. 

“But the contractor” — the man who did the work was called the 
contractor — “ the contractor says that ho will want the rest of his money 
in two months,” said Mr. Brown, whining. . 

“He would not have wanted any for the next twelve months,” 
answered Robinson, “ if you had not insisted on paying him those few 
hundreds.” 
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that will bo t^eiy ItO]^ to toko onr bjifi ^ sumtibs,*' 
answered Robinson. And io tinit Bjiatttieir WM ondod tbo tame. 

Those men in armour stood there the rHiole of HMt d^«, imd Fame in 
hi8 gilded car uspd his trumpet and down Biahopi^ptiKe Street with 
Bucb effect, that the people <m each side of the street becmne vmj 
hick of him. Feme himself was wi^i actedrTi^ ids. the dsy^**«&d wljien 
the triumphal car remained still, sto<^ balaucftff*pn cihe leg, with iImjmW 
Btretobed out behind, in a manner tibt orated iMMtioii. But 
Ins horn Was badly chosen. Mr. Bobinson isahdod on a long si nglM i gb oi^ 
instrument, saying that it was classical ; btti n eemat 4 piston didaid 
have given more pleasure. 

A good deal of money was tahen on that day ( bnA certainly not so 
much as had been anticipated. Very many artidlds wem^Osked ff>r, 
looked at, and then not purchased. But this, thou^ it oooaaioned griet 
to Mr. Brown, was really not of much moment. That &e &ing should 
be talked of-^if possible mentioned in the newspap e re * wa s ^ 
the firm. 

** 1 would give my bond for 2,0001.,” said BoMnaon, to get a iMte 
in the Jupittr.” 

The first article demanded over the counter was a real A&iban 
monkey mufi*, very superior, with long fine hair. 

The ships which are bringing them have not yet arrived from the 
coast,*’ answered Jones, who luckily stepped up at the moment. ** Xh^ 
are expected in the docks to-morrow.” 
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4 cautot 

Attd if yi)^ 4 q ooijii«» flihfe tsp yottt iidn^ ^ffUMand hmr «m^ ydit 
intend to ^j»eBd, M like a man, i^ Hritih a «hee?fid ooMlto- 

nance, and withotf* k«y i»b«i«rd anxiety as to j 

an4 don’t dole out the ootos with that agipUliill i«(|l j^Aai^i^ dtjag i 
expression of countenance as if you were paiHsiug ymx li4’a Idood/ 
BO common with persons of unlimited wealth , 

The bazaar is held in a large marquee, which h hy stalls 

gaily decked out with ribbons, wreaths, and 4d eOvdfad With met*' 
clwndise; and numbeiless young ladies ^ ktaUs, d*^^ m 

the height and breadth of the fadiion, and n^ public 

attention to the goods with the most winning, 

one may be allowed the expression, wheedling they reikutljwd 

behind the oountei 8, in a tiadesman-like manneil:‘, a min ^ might faa'vcw 
chance ; but not content with engaging him in they ihro# cut 

scouts; and light troops (of young ladies), in slarinidung order, are 
spread over the field ; and should be sui\ive the hotvy artillai^ Ijf the 
stalls, a dexterous flank movement foices Inm to stirrendeir at disoretit^* 
He must buy that enormous pincushion, and that piece of worBted*Worhi» 
and that chair, and the baby’s cap, and the box of ehoodate, and put his 
name and money down in the raffle for an “ old master.” 

You may see a swell, foi the fun of the thing, by dove | mildly doing 
duty behind a stall, recommending “ novelties,” or good, sound, aalMbe^ 
able aiticles that will w ear or wash, with such perfect grnrity, tint |4a 
might fancy he was brought up to it r' 

And you may, if you look, perhaps see a young and lote]^ etoU* 
keeper, forgetful of her duties in that position in life which she limt%holaa 
for the day, and which enjoins upon hei an unceasing persecutiott cf WCT/ 
creature supposed to possess money, absorbed in conversation with h 
party of prepossessing exterior, and so deeply interested thexajae tWfct 
busmess is entirely suspended. And there is reason to iuppc4» Irma 
appearances, that the subject of conveisation is not the ‘^ehop,” 

As the day closes, the prizes in the raffles are drawn aftdy 
much excitement, are lost and won The exertions of the gMlOttSa 
way to physical exhaustion, and the pockets of the buyers haV^S^ 
exhausted also Fabulous bargains may now he had: articlMI^ 
were offered in the morning for ten times their value, m 
away.” The worn-out stall'keepers have scarcely energy ilRfl is 

ask any price at all. An auction is improvised, and the wim df Ai 
remaming stock, at a most t^mming saciifice, is going**goiog.n«||^ 
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SoLom, like beauty, is only skin-deep, as pbilosopliers and moredists tell 
lis; bnt few of us are sincere believers in the ctiine. We aie all 
prejudiced, more or less. To some very worthy folks there is something 
innately attractive in a dusky complexion ; their sympathies are evoked 
at once by the sorrows of their sable brethren, while a pale Lazarus may 
shiver in vain upon their doorstops. There arc others in whom the sight 
of a black face inspires repugnance and contempt ; and between the poles 
of these rival opinions there is room for every shade of prejudice. 

The negro has been a vcM-y Proldis in public estimation, presenting a 
different aspect to successive gcncralious. First, caric the old convenient 
creed of ethics, which accepted the slavery of men as it accepted the slavery 
of animals, and whicli classed the African as a two-legged boast of burden. 
To this succeeded an uneasy rjuahn of the public conscience, a feeling 
of remorse for centuries of wiong, and a stiong desiie to make amends to 
JIflack men present and future for the snffeiings of black men in days past. 
Jtis was the missionary epoch, and to its influenco may be traced much 
which loss seusiti\e nations regard as suicidal. The great 
heart of England \ias stared, and the atonement was not unworthy of the 
penitent, coinpiising as it did much treasure, the ruin of at least one of 
our colonies, and a fatal and costly blockade of the Guinea Coast. We 
wept over negroes in those days : wc hailed them as men and brothers : 
we regarded them with a senlimeutal alTection. 

Sambo and Gumbo have not always been so indulgently looked on : 
they have been compared to lazy lotus-eaters, bora to consume fmh that 
they had neither uit nor industry to plant or graft, and as indolent as 
the sloth was cuirently reputed, before Mr. Waterton vindicated his 
character. Moie than this, there have been unfriendly fingers to point 
out, and malicious tongues to blazon abroad, the little flaws and failings 
from 'v\bioli the duskiest of Adam’s offspring are not exempt. See, cried 
cci’tftin cynics, how sensual, how lethargic, how fi^ll of petty vices, petty 
lies, and thefts, and frauds, is this negro that you have enfranchised ! 
Bad enough, if this were all; but the evil does not end here. The 
black man ia without ambition : a born Diogenes, he only asks the white 
man to keep out of his sunshine, and let him bask and saunter at his 
pleasure : he has not the least wish to be more rich, more clever, or 
more civilized, than his fathers were before him. Such was the indictment 
against the creole negro of the Antilles, drawn up by those whose sugar 
plantations were lying waste, while black squatters reared their hovels 
and fenced in tlioir yam patches on ** niassa’s ” abandoned estate. It was 
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not entirely just — such sweeping strictures seldom are — ^but ncilhor it 
absolutely unfounded. 

It is worthy of notice, that while the negro has been described as a 
martyr by one party, and as a mere locust and cumberer of the earth by 
another, lus has always been by common consent an exceptional position, 
lie is of a race set apart : a race which tempts oppression, and which can 
only be fiee from encroaclinienls when artificially protected. Strange, that 
an ounce or tw’o of pigment, more or less, between the false skin and the 
true, should make such a ditference : and yet tliQ difterence exists. 

There are and have been well-meaning persons, froui the time of 
Sir Ricliard Phillips to the present day, who havo ctriven to prove the 
identity of the fair and dark races, and who have denied that the Afiican 
differed mentally fiom the Eiiiopi an But the fact remains that these two 
bi'anches of the great human family are not on a level. The negro invents 
nothing, originates nothing, impiovr‘, nothing. Even migration, the stern 
school in which the niunades of Europe and Asia graduated, seems to have 
been denied him. The black vegetated lu his tropical swamps until his 
fciir-complcxionod brother, the woild’s bully, pioneer, and schoolmaster, 
came to diaw him foitli and load him w^tli his burdens. It is thgn a mis- 
taken kinclmss to declare the negro to he the white man’s equal in energy 
and iritellcct : if lie were so, ho would iud(\d be deserving of blame for 
lagging in the race of life. But ho is ii. being of another stamp, lie is 
that Ijackward pupil that we soiiietimea see, o big hulking boy among the 
minors, and uho plods painfully through Ihe lesson which tiny urebins 
make light of. Most of us have seen the great, slow, stupid fellow bending 
o\er his books, blundering and stainmeiing, rated by tlie master for a 
blockhead, jeered at by this young'^ter, p.atronizcd by that, but always 
behindhand. Add to this picture an extra hankering after idleness, great 
aiiiinnl spirits, overflowing good humour, and a considerable develop- 
ment at the back of the head, and the negro is before you : that is, the 
negro of the West Ind'cs; for humanit}, whether white or black, is many- 
sided, and there arc numerous lice blacks in Canada and the United States 
who might justly complain of such a portiaiture. But just as an English- 
man, whether in Tudor trunks and a slashed doublet, or in the sober 
garments of Victoiia’s reign, is an Eiiglislimau still in all essentials, so is 
a n(*gro a negro. The black who dances and whoops to the beating 
of the native drum, when Munibo Jumbo claims a Ii\ing saciificc, is not 
altogether unlike the Kentucky slave singing as the broadhom is rowed 
down stream, though one is a Pagan and the other a Ranter or Shaker. 
There is the same lightsome spirit, the same versatility, the same racy 
enjoyment of the passing luiiiutc, without a regret for the past or a four 
for the future. Also, there is a bitter drop in the cup : a proneness to 
unreasoning despair, to apathy and hopelessness : a degree of dejection 
which we sometimes observe in the lower animals, but which is unknown 
to the white man beyond the walls of a cell. 

If we desire to estimate the negro os he may one day be ; if we 
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would gauge his adaptation for the teaching he sorely needs, and indulge 
a hope that Ham^e children may hereafter sit at meat with those of his 
brethren, we must look his condition fairly in the face. Nor is the black 
man, just now, an unimportant personage. He is not belligerent, but 
he is the cause of quarrels between otliera. Disguise *it as they may, our 
American cousins are fighting about him. Slavery is the Helen of this 
internecine war. He, the negro, is the bone of contention ; on his almost 
fatal facility of working in a sultry climate, the whole dispute liinges. 

There arc thinking men in all countries, who see the sin and the 
shame of slavery clearly enough, who. wish, out of pure kindness, to 
emancipate both bondsman and taskmaster from u fatal system, yet who 
shrink from reducing the Southern Stales to the level of St. Domingo. 
The main argument of the i)aladin3 wJio, with General Davis at their 
licad, publish apologic's for the peculiar institution, is that negro labour 
would run to waste weio eoercion at an end. In plain Saxon Englisli, 
such euiihuisms imply that the black will ojjly work under tlie whip. 
This is a plausible assertion, contidnitly made, and illustrated by highly- 
colocired pictures of the condition of the West Indies. But is it true ? 
and og^iin, if true, is it valid ? The voice of the North, speaking trumpet- 
tongued and angrily, gives it the lie direct. Kirstly, it is iciilied, the 
negi'o may prove, and would prove, lus induatvious when fiec, as he now is, 
secondly, the blacks arc but four millions, and might be provided for liy 
deportation, or, as in the case of the Indians, by leserves of land; 
thirdly, evil must not be done that good may re^»uU: it would be prefer- 
able that, if needs must, all tin* fair pro\inces of tlu South should be 
swallowed up again by swamp and forest, tlian that one coloured pei> >n 
sbould be the victim of legal iiijusliee 'fhe last argument, which is ol 
that order of axioms common in ]wiiods uf fieice jjopular excitement, may 
bo expected to iucrense m IKipumcy and bitterness as the strife goes on. 
Viat jnstitia is Bometiines from hostile lijis a synonym for Fee victis. 

But, liapjnly, there is a more proiuLsing solution of the difficult v 'ban 
to hand over the cotton-producing countries to desolation and savagery. 
Of course, it is now beyond moital power, by longue »)r [len, to avert tlic 
suicidal struggle between North and South ; but should the old Fcdi'iation, 
thoroughly roused, set its feet on llie jirostrate Dagou ol slavery, a better 
time may be in store for both white and Idack. The negro, though not a 
model pupil, is far from being the uiiteachable baibnrian, the aiiiniated 
stock, which some pronounce him. Tiiic, he is very slow to learn from 
precept, but he is alive to the force of example. The inexorable logic 
of ciicumstanccs can convince even liim. In Barbadoe.s, for instance, 
where labour is in brisk demand, wIktc, frean local cauHt's, ernploymeat is 
plentiful and various, the black man is completely unlike his bro'her 
of d.iniaica : the “ Badian nigger ” is known tliroughout the si gar 
ihlands as an iudejicndont, active, disputatious worker ; more resembling 
tbe artisan of Europe than the thoughtless [leasaiit of the Antilles content 
with yams and ftsh. In Domerara, too, where well-applied capital haa 
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done wonders of late years, the more intelligent negroes are rapidly 
making and hoarding money. 

But the mainland of North America can show more than this. Not 
only are there great numbers of free blacks in the United States who live 
by the woik of their own hands, but in many cases they have contrived 
to accumulate property, to possess a fai'm, a store, or a coasting vessel, 
and to give their children ns high an education as white prejudice will 
permit. Even in Canada, in the rigorous climate of the Great Lakes, the 
villages of fugitive slaves that have settled theniRelvcs m that cold land of 
Goshen, manage to gain a livelihood. Unfit as tlio deep snows and long 
frosts may appear for the wellbeing of the Aliican race, tliesc poor people 
plant their potatoes and pumpkin^^^ inalo baskets f<n’ sab*, and live aomr 
how. But in the United States, tin in lo, when s* t ire, , has the advantage 
of a good oxnmjilc on every hand; t p' -lally in tin. Nojth, Whciever he 
turns his ryes, he sees the whiti populatum buioy and astir, taming the 
wilderness, producing, mip»‘nvlnj, and tmidensing into every decade the 
progress of a ceiitmy i.f Lho olden tin-** I’onijicy has no w'eak desire to 
be a drone m the midst of that hmuming, hiurjiiig hive; nor is he proof 
against the fiery contagion of industry that overspreads the land. Accoid- 
ingly, wo soon find him oceiijiiod : a honey- maker like the rest, only in a 
moie hnniblo way, and a woi shipper (>l the ‘‘ almighty dollar ” from an 
auful dishiuec. 

But wh(‘n Britannia snatched away the overseer’s whip in her own 
colonies, paid the planter for his she t*s in haid cash and set the Africans 
flee, a veiy natural re‘-ult followed. 

The selu olmastcr deposed, the u^hcr disarmed of his ferule, and n 
perpetual holiday proclaimed, what wonder Lluit few h^^sons W'^re cared for 
aftcTwaidsl IMother Nature, with t^'o kindlj, genial smile she wears in 
tlio troj)ics, with a lap oveifiowing nilh l»uils mine luscious than those of 
the classic Bomona, lent her laige hospitalil\ to the truant crew. And as 
TJibdm's sailor sprang ashore, to haul at tack and brace no more while 
his jmisehad acoiii in il, so did the negioes, quite as excusably, indulge in 
an idloni'S'* made delicious by a lifetime of i-oinpulsory work. Even then 
the majority came back to the hoc and c.ine cutter more early than miglit 
liave been expected ; though at irregular intervals, and for short spells 
of toil. 

Public oiiinion — the public opinion of their social equals — went strongly 
with the coloured lazzaroiii. Massa Buckra had never given his dark 
serf a very exalted idea of the dignity of labour. Lorenzo, whether he 
“ returned from the isles of the West.” with a yellow complexion and a 
fabulous fortune, or whether he resided permanently in his great, gaunt 
mansion, with its verandalif and sunblinds, was but a languid Sybarite at 
boot. The planters, tlieii wives mid olispring, had a peculiar laziness 
which nothing in our bustling Christendom can equal, and actually 
gloried in being passive and lielpkss in the midst ol a crowd of obse- 
quious attendants. A thousand things which the son of an English 
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Duke will dieerfully do for liimsclfi or for auotlicr during his fugging 
nbyitiatc, appeared to Lorenzo as utterly impossible and degrading. To 
do notliing was held the perfection of earthly bliss, and work was esteemed 
absolutely disgraceful. Accordingly, the poor whites — the mean 
whites ” — who officiated as carpenters or smiths throughout the islands, 
were despised by the negroes as pitiful renegadoes -who had wilfully 
abjured the proud distinction of personal idleness which was the glorious 
attribute of their colour. Ihe overseer, though his influence was im- 
mense, was yet too busy a man to attain the highest standard of humanity 
in negro eyes, and the bookkeepers and clerks were still lower in the 
scale; but “great massa” himself — he who was supposed to have nothing 
to do but to sip his Madeira or smoke his cigar — he was a Jupiter whose 
indolent 01} mpus was envied hy young and old. No wonder, then, thfit 
the abandoned estates piovcd a resistless temptation to swarms of eman- 
cipated blacks; tliat they i eared their huts, fenced in a patch of land 
whereon to cultivate “ plawn” and sweet potatoes, and prepared for what 
to them was an absolute- Eden. 

The uncertainty of negro labom*, the caprice of the husbandmen, who 
would work till they had earned enough for some grand junket, or the 
purchase of some coveted piece of finery, have elicited the bitterest curses 
ot the ruined landowners ; but scarcely with justice. The negro 
recognized no reason for toiling an hoiu* longer than suited his own 
conveuitncc. To him, political economy was a sealed book, and the 
destruction of the colony a myth, lie once worked under dread of 
the cowhide, now he worked for a shilling, when he wanted a shilling. 
But as for snSftaiiied, regular industry, that was hardly to be expected 
from a man who had but to walk a score of yards to pick as many stai- 
apples or plantains as would appease his hunger. The wonder is that the 
black woiked so often, not that his vacations were so frequent. But heic 
his local attachments came into play. The negro Las, in truth, ar cat-like 
aflection for his cottage and plot of garden-ground ; and when ’ . estate 
is kept under tillage, the labourers will often work cheerfully because 
they are under the oidcis of massa, whose tenants as well as hirelings 
they arc. 

But no man can depend on a peimanent supply of black labour; 
strange as such a thing may seem to us who arc surrounded by hard- 
handed men actually praying for employment. But here we are braced 
to our task, all of us, by the climate and its products; we must work, or 
endure cold and hunger enc»ugh to conquer laziness, however inveterate; 
and we cannot play the part o( Diogenes without a genuine vocation for 
die stoic’s calling. It is not so in the Antilles. 

There is one hopeful feature in the negro character; an innate reverence 
for learning. The black lias the same awe of erudition, the same respect 
for a scholar, the same love of fine language, which Mrs. Hall remarked in 
her Irish countryineu. A negro delights in picking up scraps of incon- 
gruous lore, and is fond of interhu-ding his childish prattle with the 
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longest- tailed words in the language. A coloured preacher knows no 
more certain road to the hearts of his sablo brethren than by battering 
their ears with tremendous sesquipedalians ; and if he can season his 
discourse with a little timely Latin, his chapel will never be empty. 
Easy as it is to laugh at a taste so certain to become ridiculous, there is 
much that is suggestive and encoiii aging in this trait of African nature. 
A pupil who has a spontaneous craving after light has a better chance of 
emerging from intellectual darkness than one whose crass ignorance is 
guarded by a shell of dull conceit. And eveA in the most backward 
islands of the Western group, the negroes arc desirous that their children 
should attend school, and feel the utmost anxiety that they Oiould acquiro 
as much information as possible. 

It ha.s been constantly alleged that poor Quasliu iS without ambition: 
his opportunities of lising in life have not liitheito been great, certainly, 
and he has been only too keenly intent on enjoying the passing hour; but 
he will often save, that lus children may bo helped a few steps up the 
social ladder. In religious and moral jioiuts of view, the negro is not 
lower than many a light-complexioiicd lace. He is of a sentimental, 
imitative nature, with a large stock of reverence, and a great deal of 
excitability. A revivalist movement finds admirable material in his 
veraalilo disposition and irritable nerves, aiid the indulgence of unbridled 
emotion is to him a downiiglit luxury. But ministers of religion long 
settled in the islands have usually outlived the first gratification with 
which they libtened to the edifying discouise of their penitents. Blacks 
are probably neither belter nor woise than whites, but they are a great 
deal more specious, more fluent, and more given to dilating on their 
Bpirilual state and its blessing.s. 

Great crimes are not frequent, ceruinly, but small frauds and pilfer- 
ings are constant ; and it is somewhat provoking to a missionary to see 
arraigned for larceny or embezzlement the very negro ivho but yesterday 
spoke and looked like a saint of the Barebones Parliament. And yet 
hypocrisy is not one of the Afiican failings in any high degree: the negro 
is sincere for the moment, and will be .so again to-morrow, vci-y likely; but 
his moods change like an April sky. Dishonesty is general enough : yet, 
after all, we ha’sc little reason to grumble if the black robs us behind our 
backs, and rarely tells us the tiuth : centuries of slavery have been but 
a poor school wherein to learn piinciples of honour; and there are such 
things as pickings and stealings, ay, and foiked tongues to boot, nearer 
home. The negro is not more immoral than the Ionian or the Neapolitan; 
not more roguish, not more deceitful : lax principles generally go with a 
warm climate, and there aic good instincts in the neglected race. 

One African trait has puzzled many who have known the black man 
well, and been fond of him, and sorrowTd over him ; and that is, the 
cruelty to animals, so usual in tin* islands and on the mainland. A negro 
groom, a negro jockey, would provoke the temper of Job by a thousand 
acts of neglect, recklessness, or abuse of the beasts in their charge. The 
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master’s eye is nowhere so necessary as in a colonial stable, if the horse is 
to get any guinea corn at all ; while Argus could not prevent the wild 
gallops about tho country by night, the merciless spurrings and floggings, 
and the other peccadilloes of the tribe. But all this cruelty is the usual 
concomitant of ignorance. Children are cruel, schoolboys are cruel, and 
untaught or enslaved nations are uniformly wanton in the infliction of 
pain, and callous as to beholding it. We scarcely needed the Eton gram- 
mar to tell us that Knowledge is a sofleiier of the heart, and of the manners 
which should h(* the heart’s looking-glass. 

One nio]-c negro peculiarity a,]>p(*ars really to be a distinction of tho 
race — the diflerence of their dealings wilh one another and with the white 
man. Towards the white they have indeed a strange fi’cling, so artfully 
compounded of respect, dislike, and what may be classed as an affectionale 
:mtii>athy, that it can only be dtcciibed by a jiaradox. Did you ever see 
a dog watching the eye of a haid master, l.nviinig, timid, eager to obey 
before an order is given, and yet with an odd sort of lurking rebellion, a 
smothered wish to bite or run away luideilying all this ostentatious loyalty? 
The negro appears to have no con.science at all where the white man is 
concerned ; lie is plastic as ivax, will obey, can be moulded into anything, 
and is managed ivith case. En revanche^ lie robs the white man with a 
systematic adioiliiess perfectly ania;!ing, insomuch that it has grown into o 
Jamaica proverb that no European can hope to take homo n fortune. But 
if you follow Quaslice home to his hut, you will find that some domestic 
virtues sit beside Ins hearth : he docs not pilfer from those of his own 
colour, he is a good husband and flither, and his family have no more than 
an average amount of faults. 

It is well known with ■what txccssdf gentle care, Avith what precau- 
tion, softness, and devotion, coloured pe()[)]e will nurse a white through fever. 
As nurses they are admirable, always kind, always clieerfiil, and with a 
perfect genius for the profession. Indeed nursing, liddling, and cooking, are 
the three recognized specialties of the stock. Some attribute this eicat 
devotedueas in the sick room of a stranger to sheer pride, the piioe of 
tending a member of a higher race ; but this is a harsh decision ; there 
IS a tender spot in the Afiican heart, when we can reach it, quite unalloyed 
with any selfish vainly. It was not pride that made the black women of 
a far distant Afiican village show pily and kindness to Park, the despised, 
forlorn stiaiigor, when he laid his fevc'i’cd limbs beneatli the shade of their 
banian tree. Tliere, the while .skin v\.i8 in a bad miuoiity, and sable was 
the only wear deemed natural to mankind. 

But it is a curious fact that the negro quickly learns to feel, or affect, 
a singular contempt for his oivni ooniplexion. In spite i>J’ their conviction 
that all good angels arc swait us Eiebus, while the devils alone are o'* a 
ghastly w'hiteness, the Afiican soon begins to use “black” as a term of 
reproach. One negro will taunt aiiotlier with being a black rascal, and 
the retort will probably be tliat the aggrc.ssor is the blackest of the two. 
And yet the genuine African, the real Guinea black, commonly called a 
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“ Congo ” ill the Slave States arid the islands, is always looked np to and 
reverenced by the creole ni'groes. Thus the superb Coromaatccs and 
Ashanices who are recruited on the coast for our West Iiidinn corps, and 
who look such sable Hectors in their showy Zouave garb, are the chief 
ladykillers in the islands. 

In an American plantation, an Aftican-boru slave is always treated 
with deference by his compeei.s, as one who has seen the world : as a man 
fresh from that ancestral continent to which the colomal blacks look back 
as to a land of wonder and mystery. Everything African is full of interest 
to the negro; and one reason which has Itceii ass'km’d for the remarkably 
benighted state ot Jamaica is, that the numbers of nlavcs who have been 
taken out of captured vessels and laiuhr) thme, ha\t kept up a perpetual 
tradition of baibarism. The lion id African dances— ^'hich iho magij-l rates 
endeavour to abolish, but ivliicli tl i. luw-eomci' } ' (orm t( the iuhnite 
delight and gicat harm of (lu* Christian creolo" — the hidden aeculs of 
fetish worship and witclKnifl, aie sad di.ui backs to progress, wdiere their 
evil influence is broaglu into play The Obi men and the Obi women, 
witches and ivizaids fiom some Eboe oi Alandingo \illagc, seldom earn an 
honest living Cicduhty ir (lull oy.'slu, and they fatten on it. The 
negroes have nil the supeistitions of an i.veitable, uniutorcd race; and 
(he wiM heathen rites practised in Stiine hmi 1 at midnight, the mutterings 
and incantations, the spells and amulets, ^ lodiiee a great eflect on them, 
and wring forth their olferiugs on vaiious pretexts, 

Nothing, however, we may safely nay, could so retard the improvement 
of the negroes in Anieiica ns the thnalemd leviial of the slave trade. 

The question of “amalgamation ’’ is one winch only lime and expe- 
lience can settle. It is certain, however, that wdiile the nei^ro of the isles 
detests the mulatto a thousand tiiims iiu»re th.in he does the white, while 
the mulatto views his daiker oousin wuh sporn and Ins f.iirer cousin with 
envy, in the States such is not the cate. 'I!u*rc, one drop of blood from 
the veins of the oppressed race is enough to make an indelible distinction. 
Accordingly, a common sympathy unites the quadroon to the mulatto, the 
mulatto to the black, and all have tlie s'line hopes and disabilities. It ha.'i 
Beldoni been found that a direct cross bclw en the lairopean and any of 
the coloured races, wlicthcr Hindoo, Kegio, cir Amc’ican Indian, has 
produced very good results. Pli}.sicalJy and morally, the half-castCB 
appear distinct fioni both stocks, tmd they beldoin show intellectual or 
bodily vigour of very high quality. But this quebtion, which to the 
enthusiasts of the Confederate Siiates seems a sort of practical blas 2 'hemy, 
may be left to right itself. 
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Jean Carnus, the Bishop of Bcllay, wrote a series of tales, to inspire 
horror and disgust for love I It was poor occupation, even for a celibate 
prelate. 1 thought of his indifferent taste, as I left the little church of 
Nettledcn, in Buckinghamshire, after listening to the simple and earnest 
eloquence of a preacher who insisted on the duty, and recommended the 
practice, of loving one another. As the hearers streamed away socially to 
their cottages, or paused on the road to hold cheerful converse ere they 
crossed their thresholds, the influences of the wise lesson seemed already 
to be acting on their hearts, with which all surrounding nature W’as now 
in tune. An hour since, “ th’ expansive atmosphere was cramp’d with 
cold,” the earth lay in gloomy shadow, and the loose lattices rattled beneath 
the intermittent storms of hail. Noir 

“ an even calm 

Peq»tual reign’d, save what the zephyrs bland 

Breathed o’er the blue expanse.” 

It was a pleasant sight of that spring time to see man and nature in 
one accord of bright and happy feeling. The spectacle was a sermon in 
itself ; and I mused over it, as turning from the church in the valley and 
the cheerfiil parsonage house on the terrace above, I passed into that noble 
park, which a Plantagcnet prince won from the then surrounding dreary wild, 
and gave it as an abiding place to those good brethren, “ Lcs Bonshommes. ’ 
In the old monastic house there was the Piincess Elizabeth calmly sleep- 
ing, when the messengers of her sister Mary rudely broke into her 
chamber, and bore her off to the Tower. A palace has arisen on the site 
of the ancient edifice, and therein a noble mother keeps home for a yoang 
earl, whose manly life is, like all on which my eyes at that moment tested, 
in the fair promise of its opening spring. 

There was a sun-burst over the park, as I passed into it from the 
church. Beautiful as it had seemed before, it was now “ glorified.” The 
pressed sward sent up a sweet-smelling recognition of the greeting of the 
thoughtful wayfarer. The swelling uplands verily enjoyed the fervent 
kisses of the sun. No lilast of Eiirus marred the enjoyment, like a cold 
censurer carping at the beautiful, the innocent, and the godlike. On this 
surface there was no moving form of life visible, save the graceful shapes 
of the fallow deer ; and these, gathering into groups as I passed near them, 
stood gazing, with more of curiosity than of fear in their lustrous eyes. 
One or two, more timid, or more cautious than their fellows, stepped 
stately, with the least possible semblance of hurry or discomposure, in 
among the beeches ; and this movement directed my attention from them 
to the beeches themselves. 
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For them, too, Spring had risen, and a new life was joyously opening. 
Thcee straight-limbed giants lifted their slender arms towards the sky, as 
though they pwtook of tlie influences of the bright and softengjj^ hour of 
that particular day. What a hixurious world of moss and 4|[chen was 
gathered about their feet 1 They looked like so many Titanic kings, diod 
in velvet slippers of emerald-green and gold. The deer seemed, as they 
gathered around those moiiarcha of the glade, to bow to their niajesty, and 
to feel secure in their protection. 

W'ith every step the Spring visibly grows and strcngtln ns, and pro- 
claims itself to the senses. The daffodils are clustering coyly beneath yon 
hedge; and so great is the contiii't between tbeir modest jjosition and the 
vividness of their colour, as to suggesi the pORtibilily of their being half 
aOianied of thedr own finery. On ilu* adjacent 1 ank uoimis the blue eye 
of the violet, neither Lypocritjcally “humble/ nor ostentatiously 
“modest.” The violet, in fact, look-^ out U]>oii the spring woi Id neither 
eoyly nor impertinently , bill with a sweet composure and self-respect of 
its own; not lurking in the shade like the d.affodils, nor congregating in 
masses, all over the “open,” and ehalhmgiiig the admiration of every one 
who approaches, lilte those Inilluint and daiing beauties yonder, the yellow 
cvoeuRca. 

Swi'f t as sight of Spring arc also its sounds. The lai'ks are gyrating 
music, around and around, trilling cjrcfs/'or till they reach heaven’s gates, 
then rapidly descending to their homes on the earth, in a gush of approving 
hilarity at their own melody. And then, talk of Love-birds, commend 
me to a wcH-paired couple of English yellow-ammers ! How cozily they 
perch by each other on the top braneh(N< of that hedge ; how fondly they 
nestle, he to her and she to him 1 They look down upon you, with a 
happy air of conscious security. Jii their cy(\s swim a compliment to you 
on the coming of Spring; and, should you seem to doubt it, up go their 
heads towards the thrush in the boughs above them, and round swim 
their eyes again at you, inquiringly, asking, as plainly as eyes could put 
the question, whether you had heard the sharp, sweet song of their tun^ul 
neighbour, and whether you longer hcRitated to believe in the divine 
presence of the lusty young Spring? For t/icii parts, they have seen the 
trout flinging themsedves at the early flies sporting in the sunshine above 
the tranquil waters of the Gade, and they have faith in the Spring. Those 
droll yellow-aniiners ! Why do they thus “ nudge ” at each other with 
their wings? They arc enjoying their little joke. TTiey see the wayfarer 
puzzled to account for a peculiar sound from the pond behind the hedge, 
and Avhich, if he does not hear for the first time, he at least hears it for 
the first time this year. Tin* yclloAv-ammcrs remember it more readily 
than the stranger does. Tfui/ know that the sound is that of the sultan of 
the marshes— great Sultan Frog, proclaiming to his ladies the avatar of 
Spring ; and all the zenana exhibit a decorous ecstasy at the actual amval 
of the “ fashionable season.” 

Backward alone in obeying the warm impulses of the time are those 
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majestic limes, near the “great house” itself — limes planted by Queen 
Elizabeth — in the reign of Charles the Second! Tradition assigns the 
former person, but truth has fixed the latter period. Well, these Umes, 
and the Idvers of these limes, scorn to commence iheir recognized season 
till later in the year. In good time there will be fine doings in and about 
and beneath those grand old ti ecs. Much singing, in solo and chorus, 
much instrumental music, much fi'asting, much tippling, and, it must be 
confessed, mudi drunkenness. When the limes shall blossom, the bees 
will swarm towards the luscious and fragrant bamiuct which woos them. 
They will celebrate the feast with a. choral service, and their .sweetest 
singers will be accompunieil by n. murmuring music; little billows of 
sound will remind you ot distant ciithcdral organs, and you will be inclined 
to believe yourself at a rebjii oils service in the cathedral of immensities, 
but that the manner of it is too rollicking and bacchanal laii. Although 
till ec-lourths of the bees ■who llicvi make a day of it go home toleiably 
sober, the other font til, -who have drunk detper and less discreetly, will 
be ibmid on theii back-^, lielples-'ly intoxicated, and looking altogether 
a disgrace to the industrious Iraternily of which they an* recognized 
members. 

Those lowering limes never saw (he old monks who tabernacled lieu*, 
but neai* them, a gnarled, uiinkled, prickly mass ol wood, half bush, half 
tree, is a relic of the eailu'r dwellers here. The mass cLnps to tlie house, 
which really yhlds protection, for when the Earl of llridg(*\\ ater idaiiiied 
this noble edifice he spoiled a room that lu* might s]nre this tree, h'oi 
this gracious acl he and his descendants have cnjnyed becoming compen- 
sation. There comes from that ijuaiier, in the proper musicul season, 
such a gush of uighbngale-song, tliat lioiisard himself, skilled as he wa*- 
in interpreting the language of these uniistrels, might dovSiiuJi to set dowi 
its nieaiiing, or imitate its iuneltilness. 

Passing out from this paradise into the village of Little Gaddesden, i* 
not quitting Eden for the plain. The village loolcs as if a portiMii of tlie 
park had been assigned it for a building .site. I’hat sward belting th< 
cottages is a carjiet on a\ Inch weary kings might be pleased to recline. Here 
and there, too, may be seen old-fashionod manorial houses, with a graiul 
annamt of pictuie.Kjue windows, and queer gable ends, and frontage^ 
graduated at the Hummil.s, coigns of vantage on which the humbler bird,! 
congregate and look down in admiration into tin* outspreading park over 
the way. These hoiise.s are remnants of hearty old England. Squiri'* 
lived here, once upon a time, with buxom squircases, and apple-cheeked 
daughters, and lithe striplings of sons, lads who had wonderfully knowuv^ 
eyes for the pniits ol a burse, and wlio could bring down a partridge a«i 
surely as their jocund siic.-^. These wei<* of the famous old “gentry” of 
the land, people who .slood lietweeii the noble, ]U'oj)rietors of countless 
acres and the cotlagern who were their lu'ighboars; folk with some of the 
blood c»f the great eouniy famiheK iii them, and ■who, with my lord fora 
kinimnn, had a who'e \ill.'igo for lovers and frionda. Wise, merry. 
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roughish at times, but always useful, were the village gentry of the olden 
days. From these houses, now as drearily picturesque as any moated 
grange that Mariana ever wearied in, whole families wore wont to proceed 
to church in all the slate of eciiu'strianism, — ponies and pillions. There 
was not a warmt r hoailh In the' Kail s liall than used to beam and brighten 
beneath the cheery (lauK^a i)i the Squire’s parlour grate. There the sons 
of younger sons presidi d o\tT lio q-itablc honscholds, and were as happy as 
their better endowed cousiu. , whose estates, irdicd, they .as fully enjoyed 
as the owners did, without Imiug troubled with. the expevsive details of 
inau.ngcsuciit. ^Vhy is it lluil thi-‘ especial race of gentry has ao diminished 
ill numbers? "Why aic their blth “ balls,’’ }et l.i.go and commodious 
bouses, given over in comjwlni.nts ior binds uJid 1 ibourers to dwell in ’ 
In old the srjuircs cJiisleit I i au.d the hn’d . and the \j 11 agera lodged 
ba])])!!}' near the squiivv. Ii v\aH not a bn]i|>y da) when these last began 
to build isolated mansions, to wall men nistie neighbours out, and to 
announce that .-tcel tr.in.s and .quiiia 'ions are f et on tliese premises.’’ 

Pursuing iny w.^y tlir^nipb tljis 1 ..iu<iiijl a idjnetty village, I »eea broad 
iivinui, swTe[ang stiiiigliL fjoin the n ihal portion of Ashridge House, 
II cliinl)'^ Ihe uiodcst a«e( 111, and .sotuis ^nvparfd to lU'-b across tlie road 
into the uneev iipiod field beyond. l\(bi \ learned the story of this 
“vista, i was slrucb with lln' eagor ii>p' I, if 1 may so speak, which ii 
wears tbrougbout its entire length It really seems to leap from the 
palace 111 the ])ark towards the fiel I bejond tli village load, where there 
is no apparent object b r its being div( rji'd tbltberwaid The truth, how- 
ever, is, that love found out the way: a filial love, but not the less to be 
praised on that account. In that lacanl field onec stood the modest 
dwelling of a widowed lady named I'aynes, whose daughter had been 
wooed and won by the Earl of Ibid ewafer. The village maiden, an 
only daughter and an heiress, wer.i uj) from her village home to her 
countess’s bower at Ashildgi', in But liom that proud bower her 

heart longed and her ey-'^s ached to lov k upon the home where her mother 
conlinucd to reside; and foi'Llnvith a thousand stately trees went crashing 
to the earth, and that broad visia swept through them, opening passage, 
less bf’tivecn house and house than bcLwevU heart and heart, facilitating 
an iiiLei course of eyes and of signals belw'cen the happy mother iii the 
village and her countess- el lild enthroned in majestic Asluidgo. 

Roado VfVYQ rare things here in the rougli old daysaud ways of the last 
century. The Bridge waters were great civilizers in this vicinity, if road- 
making be a branch of civilization. There are men here yet living who 
remember that the only routo hence to Dunstable was at your choice or 
chance, over the downs. IMomhois of the then upper ten thousand, who 
ventured to and fro in their carriages to dinners, or on other pleasant occa- 
sions, sent men forivard early hi the day to smoollic down the ruts. The 
road was rendered di'^cornible at night by the laying down of huge lumps of 
chalk, double liiic.s of ^\h^te buoys, tlirough wliich the tipsy coachumu steered 
his master and family, in comparative safety, to the haven of their liomeB. 
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It was ncai‘ sun-down as I stepped out of the road, crossed a field, and 
entered the venerable parish church of Little Gaddesden. I found myself 
at once in the very best of company, all silent and dead, but with such 
magnificent characters inscribed on their monuments as to inspire a sensa- 
tion that we of this later nge are but degenerate individuals. Here, John, 
second son but sole heir of the estate and virtue of his great sire Chancellor 
Egerton, “ rests till the last trump awake his dust." Near him is the 
monument of a vivacious kinswoman, not content to await the dread 
summons, if we may so interpret that part of her epitaph which says that 
“ this late transcendcntly virtuous lady is now a glorious saint." You 
remember how the Spartan lawgivers would not, under any pretence, 
tolerate sepulchral iusciiptions. “ Epitaph," with them, was synonymous 
with “lie," and mendacity they opposed, whether exercised upon the 
living or tlio dead. 1 think the Ephori would have gone mad had 
they been comiadlod to sanction such post-mortem, panegyrics as here 
llanie over the decayed fiesh wliich once \\ ailed in such dear and noble 
life. Here is a Countess of Bridgewater who “ was unparalleled in gifts of 
nature and grace, l/ei/tf/ (strong of constitution^ and ro forth. Her husband 
was that son of the Chancellor noticed above, and who was well matched 
to a lady unparalleled, by being himself “ incomparable" for liis endow- 
ments in parts natuial or acijuhed. “Art and nature did strive which 
might contriliutc most to make liim a most accompli, si icd gentleman ! " 
Even his “deportment" is set down a.s “graceful," and the world is 
solemnly assured that the Earl could talk exceedingly well, whether his 
subject had been studied or not, and whether his vein was serious or 
jocular. 

Tlie daughtcr-iu-law of thi.s unequalled couple wrings a higher stiain 
from the harp that echoes her praise. Her stone passport to immortality 
describes her as “ the glory of the present, and tlie example of future 
ages ; " and then it has a fling at the painters of the middle of the even- 
teenth century, by recording of her inconceivably bewitching ^ cauty 
that “ it surpassed the skill of several of tlie most exquisite pencils (that 
attempted it) to describe and not to disparage it." Poor Vandyke ! 
Then what a fine distinction is drawn in the passage of her testimonial, 
which declares that “ the rich at her table daily tasted her hospitality, 
the poor at the gatc.s her charily.” Courteous and affable she was, of 
course, to all persons, but mind you, “ yet not so familiar as to expose 
herself to contempt." The eulogy increases as the inscription proceeds, tiU 
every epithet of jiraise is exhausted, and the author ends with a sarcasm 
at the poverty of language which lacked terms that could portray the 
lady’s excellence. Altogether, the vexed and foiled panegyrizer i.s 
thoroughly convinced that when this charming Countess tripped into 
Elysium, she took with her a few notions that might 2 jrove beneficial even 
to the angels 1 Her very husband’s tomb, gorgeous with gules, or, argent, 
clievrons, saltires, beiidlets, coronets, and helms, is inscribed with a list, 
not of his, but of her cxccllenccH 1 The flattering writer had had a quarter 
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of a century to refresh himself, and his eulogy is again vigorous. There 
is something refreshing in turning from this triple-piled praise to the 
superscription over the dust of a young wife of another lord of the Bridge- 
water iamily, and to learn therefrom that Lady Betty could speak not 
only “ English, but French 1 ” 

Marlborough’s daughter ! Ay, here sleeps that marvellous girl whom 
Jervas loved, whom Scropo, Duke of Bridgewater, wooed and married, and 
whom Pope has enshrined in iiidiffen^it verse. That fair EUasabeth 1 
about her the epitaph-writer raves, asserting the exquisite fineness of her 
mind and body, the agreeableness of her height, the delicacy of her shape, 
the beauty of her mien, the exact ne^s of her speech which never said too 
much or too little, and the good luck that virtue had in appi'aring in her 
to the greatest advantage ! One knows to what <-omph‘xion my lady 
came at last, even if she had iu>l dud of the small p(X, so deadly to the 
IMajlborougU line. Pope’s allusion to her tomb is in better taste than 
any phrase engraven on the maible Th(‘ poet’s lines lived again in 
my memory as I pa'-'i.ed on to the noble du^t ; and I murmured as I 
went, — 

“ All angel’s sweoliic'is oi Bll(lg^^^ftlcv’R eyes ; 

Thus Chun lull’s nice shall other hearts fiuqiriso j”— «• 

and-— 

“ With Zeuxis’ Helen th} Bud 'Cftalei vie.” 

“ 7y<y Bridgewater !” Addressed to the lush painter, this was, after 
all, an impertinence. Jervas was even as impertinent in his adoration of 
this once living dust ; for peerless as he thought the Bridgewater in all 
other features, he once pronounced her car to be out of drawing, and, 
raising his periwig, exhibited liia own as a jicrfcct type for limner or 
statuary who would copy the true and the beautiful in nature ! The poet 
praised Jervas for his diawing, colouiing, and composition, and recognized 
nothing unseemly in liis affectation of violent love for Marlborough’s 
daughter. Knellcr judged him moie correclly, as an artist, when Jervas, 
to raise his dignity neaier to a level with that of the Duchess, set up a 
carriage with four horses. “ Ah, mine Cot !” ckeluimed Sir Godfrey ; “if 
his horses shall not diaw better than he does, Jervas never shall come to 
his journey’s end.” 

Scrope’s second duehi'ss, Rachel Rus^ei), was a good-tempered wife, 
and so \ivaciou8 a widow that, at the age of forty, and in despite of her 
plainness and live children, she, with a magnificent dowry to aid her, 
made a conquest of the poor and airy Dick Lyttleton, in the six-and- 
twentieth year of his very lucky age. Dick was certainly the most 
gallant of husbands ; for, twenty years later, when he was yet in his prime, 
and his sexagenarian and Gout-atricken wife was compelled to be wheeled 
al mt in a chair, he was wheeled about in one also; and in this guise 
they cii'culated through crowded drawing-rooms, or took their places 
at card-tables, laughing hilaiioiisly, and looking vastly like imaginary 
invalids. 
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HoneBt Dick, it must be confessed, took as much interest in Bridge- 
water's daughters as if they had been his own. One of these was the 
charming Diana Egerton, than whom no lovelier sister lies here. By the 
side of her father's tomb, I could not help remembering an incident con- 
nected with her, which drolly illustrates the social history of that day. 
The Duchess of Queensberry delighted Diana by informing her of her 
grace’s intention to give a ball, solely for Diana’s sake. The duchess gave 
the ball, but forgot to invite Diana 1 The mortified girl found a champion 
in her stepfather, high-spirited Dick, who, at the last moment, did what 
no one in like case would row condescend to do, namely, hint to the 
duchess something of promises forgotten. He only obtained in return 
this bantering note: — “The advertisement came to hand; it was very 
pretty and very ingenious ; but eveiything that is pretty and ingenious 
does not always succeed. The Duchess of Q. piques heiself on her 
house not being like Socrates’s; his was small and held all his friends; 
hers is large, but will not hold half hers. Postponed but not forgot t 
unalterable.” 

I^iana was unlucky, too, in her love passages. The once wannest of 
th^ now cold hearts of the ladies of this family, shrouded and entombed 
in this modest church of St. Peter and St. Paul, never beat with more 
ardent or more honest pulsation for lover rendering a welcome hom.ngr 
than Diana’s lor young Seymour. “ T)i Epciton,” as alio was familiarly 
called, had her pretty and provokingly charming caprices. She was, 
perhaps, a little urircaBonable in being jiioudly angry at his expressed 
desire to make her happy, when, as she half-poutingly, half imperiously, 
remarked, it was for him to bu made hajqiy htj licr. In this earnest child’s 
play, Diana’s heart never erred ; but what, after all, young ladliM, (oiild 
she do witli a lovei who ivas wont to scold lier in good set terms, for the 
too affectionate tone of lier epistles / l^oor Diana ultimately gave her 
liand to Frederick, J^ord Ihiltimort. She was w^cTthy of a better late. 
The blood of Mrs. Delany’s “ BasilWc” was unworthy of matchin.» willi 
a daugjiter of the Egei tons. 

Diana’s sister, Louisa, married a Gower. She has no epifajih In'ro, 
and the only one on her, elsc>where, which I rcmembci, is that by Horace 
Walpole, who, writing in 17(51 ol her hapless death in childbirth, adds 
the llippaiit comment : — “ 1 believe the Bedfords arc very sorry, for there 
is a new opera this evening.” 

The fast-inercasing twilight shade could not render illegible the 
superbly-iiiodcst inscription on the gracefully simple monument of the 
celebrated brother of tlieoe two women, Francis, the third, the last, and 
th(‘ greatest of the Dukes of Bridgewater — of him who is called “ the 
lalLm of inland navigation.” Like hi.s cliief engineer and friend, Duke 
Francis saw no use in rivers except as feeders of navigable canals. In 
the construction of these he scattered fortunes only to gather tenfold what 
he scattered. It is just a hundred years since his first boats floated along 
the waters where previously men had reaped corn. The memory of this 
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fiict seemed to give additional beauty to tbe one grand line on this ntfi^le, 
which records his achievement : 

“ Impulit ille rates iibi dnxit aratra colonns.” 

From the tomb beneath wliich rest? the amasser of colossal wealth) my 
thoughts strangely went far buck and away to two handsome girls in a 
ricniitily furnished room in Dublin. 'I'heir name is Gunning. They arc 
so pc'or, but BO radiantly beautiful, that they arc half rtjsolved to turn to 
the stage, whcio handsome ai'Insses, they think, may find a livelihood. 
One of these girls, both ol* whom were reduced to borro^v clothes of 
williTig Peg Wolliiigtoii, in onler U* appear fittingly at a “ Castle Ball," 
relused an olfer of mariiago iii.ule by tins gi‘«*ut Dul e of Bridgewater I 
AVlien she i-eliised llie suit of an hgi rton, si e was almady the blooming 
widow of a Duko of Ilauiillon ’^VIm *• sho mant'Ml her serond husbaiid 
— Cain]jbell, suLiseqiientJ^y Duke ol Argyle — then* was but one ruau in 
England wlio lelt unhappy at the oonijtletuni ol s’lcli a match, and that 
man was Francis, Diiho < ! Bruh'ew tier. llis gallant grace died a 
ba« In lor, and sc. jiaid a very haiidwujiie con.pliuient to the Duchess of 
TTaniilton and Ai^*yle. 

'Jin tomb a' wdiicli I ^le^'^ glance !.■> ihat of the second descendant of 
this duk< die Eail Franeis lb nvy, •'.Iiom Request of 8,000Z., to be 
awaidcd to the wut( is of eei lain ivoih . Ihal should illustrate the wisdom, 
gKvilne-',, and goodutss o! tiod, eiealed tin* “ Bridgewater Treatises,” and 
is duly noticed, amid ^nlle giaceful s^mlioK ami emblems of nature, on 
his luoimmeiit Tlie tenant of tlu > (puet tomb Iliad often seen in my 
boyi'di da)'- — a <|U,imt, u liied, reson < d, eeeentric man, in Paris. A trio 
of Jaeqiie^s hung oii fiom liis eaiii.i’c as it sw'ung into the Bois do 
Boulogne. When it diew up to the p.ii’ way, Ihe laced ofticiaJs hurriedly 
di'-ecmhd; one o])cned ihe door, a si coi' 1 down the steps, the third 
looked objaeipiioiisly into (he carriagt , lioni wliieh there issued, or W’^as 
tenderly conveyed, some half score of llmssent out for an airing by 

their moody mas-ter, cvei ‘‘ cloisb'rod i.p*’ al home. In that home there 
used to be riams of [umlcd but unjmbll bed lii^lory of the Bridgewater 
famil) ; and should < vei the bed ol the Seiu'' bo laid dry, future ex^dorers 
are respectfully informed that scoies of la uili fully cast bionze medals, 
cased in glass, and bearing the counterfeil presentment of Francis Henry, 
wull reward llieir rL'^naicliea. 

After the demise of this eccentric call, ihe estate here had well nigh 
made shipwreck in the Court of Chancery. A great portion of the vast 
property of the Bridgewaters, irieluding Astiridgc, was bequeathed to 
Viscount Alford, eldest son ot Earl Browidow, and a kinsman of the 
Biidgcwalers, ivllh remainder in succession to other Egertons of this same 
hoe-^e and their heirs male. But tlio Avay ward testator annexed a vexatious 
condition, whereby the jiosses.sor of the i dales umler the will was to sur- 
render them to the next individual named by the testator, if such possessor 
had not, at the expu'ation of live years, obtained the title of Duke or of 
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MaS^iluitt of Bridgcwalor 1 Lord Alford came into jjossession of the property 
in 1840, niul died two years subsequently, llis lordship’s eldest son, the 
present Eiu'l Brownluw, prayed the Court of Chancery to declare him 
equitable tenant in tail-male in possession ; ” but to this, his uncle, Mr. 
Chailes Egerton, the individual named as successor, on Lord Alford fmliiig 
to fulfil the conditions, demurred. Lord Cranworth, the then Chancellor, 
pronounced a decree in favour of the demurrer. Appeal was made by 
Lord Alford’s sou to the House of Lords, where it was urged that the 
condition annexed was illegal, and that it was contrary to public policy to 
tie up the estate and emban-a.sa the Crown ; that Lord Alford, even had 
he survived the specified five years, could neither have made himself 
Marquis nor Duke of Biidgewator, nor have induced the Ciown to raise 
him to either of those dignities, and that consequently the conditions 
could not be pei formed. Ultimately, the House of Lords took this view 
of the ease, and Lord Alford’s son is at this moment hereditary lord of 
this magnificent estate. The suit whereby that estate was recovered was 
spoken of as nnpai allclod ; but a will similar to that by which the late 
suit had aiisen wa.i made fourscore yeais ago by a predecessor of the Earl 
of Bridgewater. In 1780, Walpole wrote from Jierkelcy-squarc to the 
Countess of Ossory a letter, in wiiioli this paragraph occurs : — “ Oh, old 
Egerton is dead, and has left the Diiki* of Bridgewater but one thousand 
poimds of all his milhon-s. They go to a M'^tei and her children, and then 
to a Miss Sykes j and, if she docs not become a duchess, then to the above- 
said duke.” 

Miss Sykes could no more purchase a duke who would make her his 
duchess than she coidd have bought the latter title from the Minister of 
the day. In this c(iuntry a duke lia'> liecn known to i.iy down his ducal 
title for a con.sidcration, but tin- latter has never been acijuiicd by money 
paid foi it. The case is indeed .singular. Tliu-. : in 3 187, John do l.i 
Pole, Earl of Lincoln, and eldest son of the Duke of Suffolk, fell in the 
battle of Stoke. He was attainted, and his next brother, Edw.arcl de la 
Pole, became heir to the dukedom. When tlie old Duke of Suilulk died, 
in 1491, the astute and avaiicioiis Heniy VH. diove a curious bargain with 
Edward, the heir. The king held all the lands of Edward’s attainted 
brother, but his Majesty offered to part with a portion of them, and to 
confinn Edward as Earl of Sufl'olk, if tlie latter would make surrender of 
his “ estate of duke.’’ The indenture of arrangement, whereby the king 
obtained undisturbed possession of lands he might have been importuned 
to surrender, is enrolled in Parliament, and it certainly has no parallel lu 
England. The mention of it reminds me, however, of a more singular 
arrangement still than any of the above respecting the ducal title ; but 
this last arrangement was an Italian one. Some years ago. Prince Louis 
Odesclialclii, being in want of the regina pecunia, pledged the duchy and 
title of Bracciano to Torlonia, the well-knowu Italian banker. Forth- 
with Torlonia was recognized as Duke of Biacciano. But in 1847 
the prince redeemed his pledge, and a most singular result legally 
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followed. The banker retained <he title of duke, without the torj’i- 
torial designation, and instead of “ Dnlcc of Bracciano ” became “ Duke 
Torlonia ! ” 

These chafTcrings lor poor worhlly titles and possessions occurred to 
my mind as I looked through the gloom into the dark chapel on the north 
side of the ehanccl of Little Caddesden Church. I dimly discerned a 
monument, which I at first mistook for that of a bishop — John Egerton, 
who was Bibliop of Durham ii<iir a Inindred years agoiie. I smiled, loo, 
as I mentally contrasted the wdemn quiet of the voeiio with the jollity that 
used to prevail in tlic norlliern (qnscopal palaee wlien the prelate was 
presiding there on public days. The bishop ivas .in unequalled hand at 
bowls. No one better undcrsbol how 1o allow foi (he bias; no rival 
excelled him ill delicately reaching I ht iaek. Hi- lHn\ ling-green was on 
his lawn, and it wjh as smooth .as a billi.ird-talde WJien the pi elate was 
pla}iiig, hh guests counted his smeesM-, mid the jt>llies( cf rcrpc/Ami kept 
the gi’ound. On occasion- '■'f this -.ort no inie dar d to move; however 
gingerly an adveutiircns \i>itoi' might attfuipl to cro-m the lawn, he n^as 
sure to be terrified back ap.siii by the roar of the watchful chajdain on 
duly, “ Tou miLstn’t shake the green, .sir! Don’t you sec the bishop is 
going to bowl ! ’ 

He w'.'i . bowled cut at last, but it is not liere that he repo.sca afler the 
fitful game. The figuie 1 had taken for ii.iL ol a prelate represented, 
amid a "woild of old-fashioned ornamental lon, a kneeling giil, whose story 
belongs to the romance of social life. She was the graTidrl.inghtCT of the 
groat Chancellor, was, within a few hours, maid, wife, and widow, and has 
no memorial now but this monument — ^lier a ery grave being undiscover- 
ablo. Here is the outline of her touching story. 

When Essex passed through Ciiester, in 15118, on that last expedition 
to Ireland which helped to bring swift rum on his head, the little Elizabeth 
Egertou, daughter of Tliomas, the C'haiicellm-’.s eldest bun, a girl then only 
three yeais of age, saw her father depait ivilh tlic eail, who took also 
Avith him a standing cup and coa er of double gilt, Avith forty angels of 
gold tJierein, a gift fiom the ancient city. In the following year, only tAVo 
days before Essex rushed, travel-.soiIed, into the presence of the queen, 
that little n.ame.sake of Elizabeth beheld Inrn again at Doddlestone, in 
Cheshire, an attendant at the funeral of her luckless lather, who lost his 
hie in the Irish expedition. 

The orphan grew up in grace and beauty. Amid the column of 
verbiage, English and Latin, engraven on the monument, there is express 
mention made of the Chancellor’s love for his young gi-anddaughter. In 
good time, almost loo early time, before blie had fully tasted the joy of 
girlhood, there stood by her side a wooer, ofibnng other homage of love, 
the worship of a gallant young Cheshire squire, not the parental alTection 
of a good old chancery lawyer. They w'trc both pure and unselfish in 
their separate ways ; and without dumg Avrong to the protecting love of 
(he chancellor, she gave her hand and her lueart in retum for the manly 
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a£feotion entortained for ber by Thomas Dutton, one of that old race oi 
the Duttons of Cheshire. 

There was a gallant but most hapless wedding. The bride was in her 
eeventeentli year, the ecstatic groom not much above his twenty-first. All 
went joyously, and religiously, and pci*fectly, till tlic bride became a wife, 
and had to return home, not on her own palfrey, as she had gone 
to church, surrounded by her “maids;” but in the company of her 
young and happy husband, whose impalient horse stood on the church 
green, with saddle and pillion — i‘ich mounting for two. Away rode that 
handsome young couple, the i)acc of the horse keeping time with the music 
of their hearts, and how lively was the measure, e\ en the oldest and the 
coldest of us might guess. Well, but at that pace, the husband should 
have been content to feel the arm of the young wife around him, and not 
have BO turned away from his hoise’s head, that he might prattle with, 
and look into the eyes of that io.%(‘bud of young wives. Ill came of it. 
The steed started at some object in the road, suddenly broke into a fierce 
gallop, and on being as suddenly checked, stumbled and fell headlong, and 
therewith his precious freight. 

The marriage-company speedily came up with this wreck of human 
joy. The gallant bark has foundered. All the skill of all the leeches in 
the world cannot put life into the young husband ; there is no remedy for 
a neck broken. As for the senseless young girl, her maidens may “ take 
her up tenderly,” and ply every means they can find or invent, but tliey 
will never awaken her again to gladness — Elizabeth Dutton is a widow. 

The moi-riagc-fcast Avas untouched. The guests went to tlieir several 
homes, where, divesting themselves of tlitli gay apparel, they had soon ti> 
be busied with mourning weeds. The jouthliil widoAv did not survive 
to accomplish her seventeenth year. On an October moiiiing, in the ycai 
1611, her body was deposited near the communion table m the old church 
of St. Martin’s-in-thc-Fields ; and tliis monument now in Gaddesdeii 
Church, was set up above her grave. A supplementary stone no infoi-ms 
us that tlie monument (nothing is said of poor Elizabeth) was remove<l 
from London, when Henry the Eighth’s old church of St. IMartin-in-the- 
Fields was taken down in “ 1730.” This is a chronological cn-or. Tin 
chui'cli which Henry caused to be creeled here, in the ceutic of a capa- 
cious churchyard — his nerves being continually excited and disgusted bj' 
the funerals from this district, Avliich passed liis very gate of Whitehall, 
on their way to St. Margaret’s — was taken down in 1720. Between the 
period of the grievous death of the Chancellor Egerton’s grand-daughter, 
and that of the demolition of the old church, a very varied and silent 
company gatbered round that noble young lady. The painters Hilliard, 
Vansomer, and Dobson, with Nicholas Stone, the sculptor ; Sir John Davys, 
the poet ; Stanley, the editor of jEschylus ; Lanibre, painter and musician ; 
Lacy, the actor ; Farquhar, the dramatist ; Maycme, the physician ; Boyle, 
the philosopher ; Mr. Secretary Coventry, and Mrs. Eleanor Gwynn, with 
Lord Mohun, who fell in the iuliunouB duel with the Duke of Ilaniiltoib 
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on a poor family quarrel; and the wit, Sir John Birkenhead, who left 
directions that he might be buried in the churchyard, for the alleged reason 
that coffins were often removed from within the church -these were 
some of the company who were assembled near the mute daughter of 
Thomas Egerton. Their graves, whether of those worth the research or 
not, would now be sought for in vain. The monuments of some of them 
remain in the vaults beneath the edifice. That of the young bride, who 
had not been granted time to snatch even a liasty joy of wedded life, I 
stood contemplating, on a Sabbath evening of the late spring-tide, in 
Gaddesden churchyard. In the Latin portion of* the inscTiption there is 
more assurance of her greatin ss of condition, than of sympathy for the 
way in which it made shipwreck, llalf-a-dozen lines in English sketch 
forth something of her fate, and run, or halt, after this la^on of 
epitaphs : — 

A gratcfiil virgin — one that did inhrvit, 

With naturob g'ftf’i i't ‘ fatliei V goueioui spirit; 

Who though of tender >oars, dul exocl 
Tu virtuous living, and in d^ing veil— 

Here rests in peace; of whom it ’6 truly said, 

She hved true spoiif-o and w^do^^ ; died — a maid. 

The “ here rests,” refers to the old grave in St. Martin’s ; there is no 
record of anything but her monument b mg transferred to this village, 
which was, and is part of the tcrritoiy of her family. As I wended 
through that village in the twilight, 1 could nut but ponder on the hard 
destiny of this girl-wife wedded, yit never permitted to preside in 
an honoured, wedded home, or to have children listening to the memories 
of her spring. The one sad memory of her brief life is here modestly 
recorded ; and the tale tails on tlie heart like tones from a well-stnmg 
lute upon the car. The praise on most of the other monuments rings as 
harshly as a perpetual blast from discordant trumpets. There was an 
Italian artist expressly engaged to paint on a church panel the true effigy of 
a certain saint, life-size, six feet two i Now, the dimensions of the panel 
were only three foot by three, but the ingenious artist kept to his bond 
by representing the good man on his back, with his legs, at nearly a right 
angle to his body, in the air. In one sense, there was truth, but it was 
a sort of truth that rendered the saint ridiculous, as the Gaddesden 
epitaph writers have done with their defunct and hyper-lauded patrons. 
But let US not part even with them in an unkindly critical humour. 
They only employed the phrases that were in common use on such 
occasions, and knew no other. Whether exceeding or falling short of the 
measure due, they are not more obnoxious to censure than the Scandina- 
vian lover of the olden time, who used to address the one golden-haired 
g il he loved, os the leek ” of his heart. He would have culled her the 
“ rose,” but the old Northern swains knew nothing of roses, while leeks 
they devoutly adored. 
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Prince Breacan of Denmark was lord on the land. 
And lord upon the sea : 

Lord of the sea, and lord of the strand, 

He might have let maidens^be. 

But he met a maiden ■with locks of gold, 
A-Avalking by the Rca ; 

And she listi ried as mauhns listened of old — 

And lonely Avalketh she. 

lie leA; the tears whore he found the smiled $ 

And he sailed oA'er the sea, 

Till lie came to the shores of the Scottish Wes : 
*‘Now give me thy daughter,” said he. 

The Lord of the Isles stood up and said : 

“ None but a King of the Sea 

The Maid of the Isles shall woo and v, cd. 

Now hearken avcII to me. 

“ If thou anchor not thice nights and days 
In this AA'hirlpool of the sea, 

Turn thy ]>ioav, and go thy waj'S, 

Thou art no Sea-king to me.” 

In high disdain he tui’iicd his piow, 

And back went over the sea. 

** Wise women,” he said, “ notv tell me liov7 
In the whirlpool to anchor me.” 

** Get a cable of Iiemp, and a cable of wool, 

And a cable of maidens* hair ; 

And hie thee back to the roaring pool, 

And anchor in safety there. 

** And twist the raven for one strand. 

And the chesnut ibr another ; 

And twine the third in a golden baud, 

To bind the one to the other.” 

lie bought the hemp, and lie bought the wool, 
And the maidens gave their hair, 

To hold him last in the roai’ing pool, 

By tlu'cc anchors of iron rare. 
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And he twisted the raven for one strand, 

And the chesnut for another ; 

And he twined the golden in a band, 

To l>ind them the one to the other. 

And he took the hemp and he took the wool, 

And the maidens’ twisted hair, 

And he hied him hack to the roaring pool, 

And he cast thiec anchors tlicic. 

And the whirlpool i oared, and th< day went by. 

And night came down oti Iht* «oa ; 

But or ever the morning broke the sky, 

I'hc hemp had broken in three. 

But the wool held out; and tin* whnljHJcl ran, 

And the storm it haih I aj d bl(‘\v , 

But or ever the thiid morning began, 

The wool had parted in tw’c. 

And thc> storm it roared all day the thiid, 

And the whirlpool whirled ahont ; 

And the night came down like a w ild black bird, 
But the maideuB’ hair held out. 

And round and round 'with a giddy String, 

Went the sea-king through the dark; 

And round went the rope in the Rwn el-ring, 

And round went the straining buik. 

Piincc Brcacan he sat by the p^jod boat’s prow, 

A lantern in his hand : 

‘‘Praised be the maidens of Denmaik now. 

By them shall Denmark stand I ” 

lie watched the rope through the storm so black, 

A lantt rn in his hold : 

“ Out, out, alas ! one strand will crack; 

And it is of twisted gold I ” 

And the moi'niug broke, and the sun came out ; 

Nor lord nor ship was there ; 

Foi the golden strand iu the cable stout 
Was not all of maidens' hair. 

George MacDonald. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Interview. 

The dreams of Agnes, on the night after her conversation with the monk 
and her singular momentary intei-view with the cavalier, were a strange 
mixture of images, indicating the peculiarities of her education and habits 
of dail)-^ thought. 

She dreamed that she was sitting alone in the moonlight and heard 
some one rustling in the distant fdiage the orange-groves, and from 
them came a young man dressed in white of a dazzling clearness like sun- 
light; large pearly wings fell from his shoulders and seemed to shimmer 
with a phosphoric radiance , his forehead Avas broad and grave, and above 
it floated a thin, tremulous tongue of flame; his eyes had that dee]), mys- 
terious gravity wliicli is so well expressed in all the Florentinr* paintings 
of celestial beings* and yel, singularly enough, this white-robed, gloiified 
form seemed to liave tlieteaturea and lineaments of the mysloricms cavalier 
of the evening Ix'fore, the same deep, mournful, dark eyes, only that in 
them the light of earthly pride had given place to the calm, Strong giavity 
of an assured peace, — the same broad forehead, — the Same diOicately 
chiselled features, but elevated and etherealizeJ, glowing with a kind of 
interior ecstasy, lb seemed to move from the shadow of the orange-trees 
with a backward floating of his lustious garments, as if borne on a cloud 
just along the sur/aei- of the ground; and m his hand he held the JiJy- 
spray, all radiant Avilh a silvery, living light, just as the monk had sug- 
gested to her a divine flower might be. Agnes seemed to hersel' 1 j hold 
her breath and marvel with a secret aAVC, and, as often haiipens in dreams, 
she wondeied to herself, — “Was this stranger, then, indeed, not even 
mortal, not even a king’s brother, but an angel? — How stiange,” she 
said to herself, “that I should never have seen it in his eyes! ” Nearei 
and nearer the vi.sion drew, and touched her forehead with the lily, winch 
seemed dewy and icy cool ; and with the contact it seemed to her that a 
delicious ttanquillity, a calm ec.stasy, possessed her soul, and the words 
W'ere impressed in her mind, as if spoken in her ear, “ The Lord hath 
scaled thee for his oAvn.” Anil then, witli the wild fantasy of dreams, she 
saAv the cavalier in lus A\"oiited foim and garments, just as he had kneeled 
to her the night before, and he said, “ O Agnes I Agnes 1 little kiinb of 
Christ, love me and lead me !’’ And in her sleep it seemi'd to her that 
her heart stirred and throbbed Avith a strange, new movement in answer 
to those sad, pleading eyes; and thereafter her dream became nioic 
troubled 
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The eea was beginning now to brighten with the reflection of the 
coining dawn in the sky, and the flickering fire of Vesuvius w'as waxing 
sickly and pale ; and while all the high points of rooks were turning of a 
rosy purple, in the weird depths of the gorge were yet the unbroken 
shadows and stillness of night. But at the earliest peep of dawn the monk 
had risen, and now, as he paced up and dowm the little garden, his morning 
hymn mingled with Agnes’ dreams — words strong with all the nerve of 
the old Latin, which, when they were written, had scarcely ceased to be 
the spoken tongue of Italy. 


“Splendor paterne f^loriw, 
Dc lure lucem proioreps, 
Lux luois et fons luminis, 
Lu's dicm illnminans I 

“Votis vuecinub ct I’utreni, 
Patiem potentis gmtio;, 
Fatrcm pcrennis jiIoiIh 
Ciilpam reloRot lulujc.uii ’ 


“Conflrmet actui strennos, 
Deates ntundat itividi, 
Casub soaindet lupeio^ 
Dont'l n piU gratiain ! 

“Chiibtus aobis sit cibut*, 
Potiisrpu’ nostcr sit fldcs: 
IjOjU bibamus sobriam 
PbiiLtut(*m spiritiis ! 


Lietus dies hie transcat, 
Piiddv sil ii[ dilncnlnni, 
Fldcs -ithit mciidioh, 
OicpuMulnm raoii no<-(jat I 


The hymn in every w-ord well expicss.’U I he (hiiracler and habitual 
pose of mmd of the singer, whose vieA\fe of earthly mattci s were as rliflbrent 
from the views of oidina^y working uioitals as ihose of a hii d, as he flits, 
and perches, and sings., must be Iroiu lliose ol the four-footed ox* who 
plods. The ‘‘ sohriam chriHaftm '' Avas with him first constitutional, 

as a child of sunny skies, and thou ciiltnaled liy evi'ry crujiloyinent and 
duty of the religious and artistic c.aicer lo wldch iioin childhood he had 
devoted himself. If pcifect, uiiallo)'ed h.qtpmrss has over existed in this 
weary, work-day world of ours, it has been in thi' bosou.s of soiiu' of those 
old religious aitists of the Middle Ages, whoso thoughts grew and flowered 
in prayerful shadows, luir.sting into thousands of quaint and fanciful 
blossoms oil the pages ol missal and bieviary. In them the fine life of 
coloui, foim, and symmetry, which is the gift of the Italian, formed a 


* “ Splendour of the Fathei’a gloiy, 

Bnui^inp: liglif with chcciinfj; raj', 
Light of light and fount of brightness, 
Dav, illuminating day 1 

“ In oar prayers wo call thco Father, 
Father ot eternal glory, 

Father ot a mighty grace : 

Uaal our errors, wo implore tlicc 1 


“Foini our struggling, vague desires ; 
Powi’i of spiteful spirits bieak ; 
Help us in life’s stiaits, and give us 
Grace to suffer for thy sake ! 

“ Christ for us shall be onr food ; 
Faith in him our drink shall be; 
Iloiielul, jojtul, let us dnuk 
BobemcHS of ecstasy ! 


“ Joyful shall our day go by, 

Purity its dawning light, 

Faith Its fervid noontide glow, 
And for us shall bo no night ! ” 
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rich stock on which to grail the true vine of religious faith, and rare and 
fervid were the hlossonis. 

For it must be remarked of the Christian religion, that the Italian 
people never rose to the honours of originality in the beautiful arts till 
inspired by Christianity. The Art of ancient Rome was a second-hand 
copy of the original and airy Greek; often clever, but never vivid and 
self-originating. It is to the religious Art of tlie Middle Ages, — to the 
Umbrian and Florentine schools particularly, — that we look for the peculiar 
and characteristic flowering of the Italian mind. When the old Greek 
Art revived again in modern Europe, though at first it seemed to add 
richness and grace to this peculiar development, it smothered and killed it 
at last, as some brilliant ti epical parasite exhausts tlie life of the tree it 
seems at first to adorn. Raphael and Michael Angelo maik both the 
perfected splendour and the commenced decline of original Italian Art ; 
and just in proportion as their idea.s grew' less Chiistian and more Greek 
did the peculiar vividness and intense flavour of Italian nationality pass 
away from them. Tlicy became again like the ancient Romans, gigantic 
imitators and clever copyists, instead of insjiired kings and priests of a 
national development. 

The tones of the monk’s morning hymn awaki'iied both Agnes niul 
Elsie, and the latter was on the alert instantly 

“ Bleas my soul ! ” she said, “ brother Antonio has a marvellous power 
of lungs ; he is at it the first thing in the niorin ng. It always used to be 
so : when he was a boy, he would w'ake me up before daylight, singing." 

“lie H hap])y, like the birds," said Aeiies, "because he fiu's near 
heaven." 

“Like enough: lie was always a jiious boy; bis prayers and his 
pencil w’(‘rc ever uppermost : but he wa^' a poor hand at work * he emdd 
draw 3’^ou an ohve-frec on paper ; but set him to dress it, and any lent 
would have done better.” 

The morning rites of devotion and the simple repast being over, Elsie 
prepared to go to her busineso. It had occurred to her that the visit ol 
her brother was an admirable pictext for withdrawing Agues from tlic 
scene of her daily Irafiic, and of course, as she fondly supposed, keeping 
her from the sight of tin* suspected admirer. 

Neither Agnes nor the monk had disturbed her serenity by recounting 
the adventure of tin* evening before. Agnes bad been silent from the 
habitual reserve which a diflerence of nature ever placed between her and 
her grandmother, — a difference which made confidence on her side an 
utter impossibility. There are natures which ever must be silent to 
other natures, because there is no common language between them. In 
the same house, at the same board, sharing the same pillow even, are 
those for ever strangers and foreigners whose whole stock of intercourse 
is limited to a few brief phrases on the commonest material wants of 
life, and wdio, as soon as they tiy to go fartlior, liave no words that are 
mutually undorstood. 
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“ Agnes,” said her grandmother, “ I shall not need you at the stand, 
to-day. There is that new flax to be spun, and you may keep coiupaiy 
■with your uncle. I'll warrant me, you’ll be glad enough of that ! ” 

“ Certainly I shall,” replied Agnes, cheerfully. “ Uncle’s 
an* my holidays.” 

“ 1 will show you Bonu'wliat further on juy lueviary,” said the monk. 
“ PiaisL'd be God, many new ideas sprang up in my mind last night, and 
seemed to shoot foilh in blossoms. Even iny dreams have oAen been 
made fruitful m this divine weik.” 

“ Many a good thought cnrriea iii dioams,” said Elsie ; <‘but, for my 
])ait, I woik too hard and slec'p U sound to g('t imich that way,”— — — 
‘*Well, bi other,’’ Siud Elsie, after breakbist, “you must look well 
after Agnes to-day ; for ilu're be plenty of wolves go round, hunting 
llieso little lambs.” 

“ Have no feai, sItU'r,” relurntd ilni monk, luinqudly ; “ the angels 
have hei in tliarge. Jf onr eyes were only clear- •,iglited, we should sec 
(liat Clui->l's little ones aie never alone ” 

“All 'li.'il i> fine tall:, bioth^ ; but 1 inner found that the angels 
alfeid.d to anv of niy all.ilis, uidcas J looked afler them pi etty sharp 
i.iyMli', and a-, loi the d( ai Innd knows they need a hgion apiece 
lo 1( ok after Iln*m. What with io\'-tmn'f (ello\\s and smooth-tongued 
gallants, and with silly, einpty-lie.uled liiis.->i(‘s like that Giiilietta, one has 
inueli adu lo keep the best ol them .straight. Agnes is one ol the best, 
too,— a -well -brought iij), pious, ubidunt giil, and iiidiuslrious as a bee. 
Ilajipy is the husband wlio gi-ts In r. 1 would I knew a man good enough.” 

'fills com er.'>aliun to(»k place vliile Agun's was in the garden picking 
oi.ing-os and lemons, and filling the Im. krt which her grandmother was to 
take lo the town. 'J'lic silver iipplc of a b}mn tlial .she was singing came 
llirougli the open door ; it was paif el a sacred ballad in honour of 
Saint Agnes : — 

“ I Jung uit' no pouil-. to bin<t wy liun, *• Ah ’ ’ aulsh CACiy caithly love, 

Ko spuikling jewels bung to me ! All eiuibly dicams foigotten be I 

Dealer by far tbo blood-icd rose Itly bemt is gone bejond the stars, 

I’hnt sjicaks ol Hiiri w'iio diedfoi me To Ine with Uuii w-ho tlied forme.” 

“ Hear yt»u now, sister,” said the monk, “ how the Lord keeps the 
door of this maiden’s heart? There is no fear of her; and I much 
doubt, sister, whether you would do w'cll to interfere with the evident 
call this child hath to devote herself wholly to the Lord.” 

“ Oh, you talk, brother Antonio, who never had a child in your life : 
ycu don’t know how a mother’s heart warms towards her children and 
her children’s children ! The saints, as I said, must be reasonable, and 
oughtn’t to be putting vocations into the head of an old woman’s only 
stair and stay; and if (hey oughtn’t to, why then tluy won’t. Agnes 
is a pious child, and loves her prayers and hymns; and so she will love 
her husband one of tlic.->e days, as an honest woman should.” 
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But you know, raster, that the hfgh(^ seats in Paradise are reserved 
ii^r the virgins who follow the Lamb.” 

w Maybe so,” said Elsie, stiffly ; “ but the lower seats are good enough 
tiHgnm and me. For my part, I would rather have a little comfort 
as I go'*' along, and put up with less in Paradise (may our dear Lady 
bring us safely there I) ” 

S(i saving, Elsie raised the large, square basket of golden fruit to her 
head, and turned her stately figure towards^ the scene of her daily labours. 

The monk seated himself on the garden-wall, with his portfolio by 
his sidsT, and lismed busily sketching and retouching some of his ideas. 
Agn^ WWmd some silvery- white flax round her distaff, and scaled herself 
near him under an orange-tree ; and while her small fingers were twisting 
the flax, her large, thoughtful eyes were wandering off on the deep blue 
sea, pondering over and over the strange events of the day before, and 
the dreams of the night. 

“ Dear child, have you thought more of what 1 said to you ? ” asked 
the monk. 

A deej) blush suffused her cheek she answered, — 

“ Yes, luicle; and 1 had a strange dream last night.” 

“A dream, my little heaTt*^ Come, then, and tell it to me. Dreams 
are the liubliiiig of the bodily senses, that the eyes of the spirit may open.” 

“ Well,” said Agnes, “ I dreamed that I sat pondenng, as 1 did last 
evening in the moonlight, and that an angel canu* foith from the trees.” 

“ Indeed ! ” exclaimed the monk : “ what form had he ? ” 

“ He was a young man, in dfizzling wliitc laiment, and his eyes were 
deep as eternity ; over his fouhead was a silver flame, and he bore a 
lily-stalk in his hand, like what you told of, with light in itself.” 

“ That must have been the holy Gabriel,” said the monk ; ” the angel 
that came to our blessed Mother. Did he say aught ? ” 

“ Yes: he touched my forehead with the lily, and a sort of cool leht 
and peace went all tlirough me, and lie said, ‘ The Lord hath scaled thee 
for his own ! ’ " 

“ Even so,” said the monk, looking up, and eros&ing himself devoutly ; 
” by this token I know that my prayers are answered.” 

“ Rut, dear uncle,” continued Agnes, hebitating and blushing pain- 
fully, “ there was one singular thing about my dream, — this holy angel 
had yet a strange likeness to the young man that came here last night, so 
that I could not but marvel at it." 

“It may be that the holy angel took on him in part this likeness to 
show how glorious a redeemed soul might become, that you might be 
encouraged to pray. The holy Saint Monica saw the blessed Augustine 
standing clothed in white among the angels while he was yet a worldling 
and unbeliever, and thereby received giace to continue her prayers for 
thirty yeais, till she saw him a holy bishop. This is a sure sign that 
this young man, W'hoever he may be, shall attain Paradise through your 
prayers. Tell me, dear child, is this the first angel thou hast seen ? ” 
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“ I npver dreamed of them before. I have dreamed of our Lady, and 
Saint Agripp, and Saint Catharine of Siena ; and sometimes it seemed 
that they sat a long time bj'' my bed, and sometimes it seemed that they 
took mo with them away to some beautiful place where thesMft# was full of 
iniusic, and sometimes they filled my hands with such lovdijr Rowers that 
when 1 waked I was ready to weep that they could no more be found. 
"Why, dear uncle, do you see angels often ? ” • 

“Not often, dear child; but sometimes a little glimpse. But you 
should SCO the pictures of our holy Father Angelico, to whom the angels 
appeared constantly ; lor so bh^sed was the lile he lived, that it was more 
in heaven than on earth, lie would never enmber his mind with the 
tilings of tills world, and would uot piiint foi money, nor for prince’s 
Hivour ; nor would he take places of powi'V and trust in the Church, or 
elf'i', so great was his im fy, they had made a bishop of him ; but he kept 
ever aloof arid u diked in the shade. Ife used to say, ‘ They that would 
fju Chn^'tV work must walk Avnh ( hr-isf.’ llis pictures of angels are 
indeed wonderful, and theii robes an* of all dazzling colours, like the 
rainbow I. is most sniely hclievr d aniuiig us that he painted to show 
toilli what he -aw iii heavenly visions” 

“ Ah !” exelainu'd Agues, “ I wish 1 could sec eomc of th^sIHhings I ” 
“ 'i'oii may well say so, dear child. There is one picture of Paradise 
painted on gold, an 1 there you may sec our Lord in the midst of the 
h(>av('iis ( rowming hi.s blessed iVlother, and all the saints and angels 
.siu round mg ; the eolouia art* so bnglit that they seem like the sunset 
elonds, — golden, and rosy, and jairple, and amethystine, and green like 
the new, tender leaves of spring ; foi , you see, the angels are the Lord’s 
tli'weis and buds that slime and sing to gladden his Paradise, and there 
IS nothing blight on eaith that is comparable to tlum, — so said the blessed 
Angelico, who saw them. And what srcuis worthy of note about them 
IS llieir maivelloiLs lightness, that they seem to float as uaturally as the 
clouds d(', and then garments have a rlivino grace of motion like vapour 
llial curls and wavers in tlie sun Tln ii Jaeos, too, arc most wonderful; 
they seem so lull of purity and majesty, and withai humble, with an 
inexpiessible sweetness; fltr, beyond .sll others, it was given to the holy 
Angi-Jico to ])aint tin* imnioital beauty of the soul.” 

“ It must be a great blessing and favour for you, dear uncle, to see 
these Ihmgs,” said Agnes ; “ I never tiic of hearing you tell of them.” 

“Theicis one htile picture,” pursued the monk, “wherein he hath 
painted the death of our dear Lady ; and surely no mortal could ever 
conceive anything like her sweet dying lace, so faint and weak and tender 
that ouch man sees his own mother dying there, yet so holy that one feels 
that It can be no other than the Mother of our Lord ; around her stand 
tlie disciples inourning; but alwve is our blessed Lord himself, who 
receives the parting spirit, as a tender new-born babe, into his bosom : 
for so the holy pamtevs i ejire-seiited the death of saints, as a birth in 
which each soul became a little child of heaven,” 
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“ How great grace must come from such pictures ! ” said Agnes. It 
iiems to me that the making of such holy things is ono of the most 
blessed of good works. — Dear uncle,” slie said, after a pause, “ they say 
that this deep gorge is haunted by evil spirits, who often waylay and 
bewilder the unwary, especially in the hours of darkness.” 

“I should not wonder in the least,” said the monk; “for you must 
know, child, that our beautiful Italy was of old so completely given up 
and gone over to idolatry that even her very soil casts up fragments of 
temples and stones that have been polluted. Especially around these 
shores there is 4tarcely a spot that hath not been violated in all times by 
vilt'uesscs and impurities such as the apobtle saith it is a shame even to 
speak of. These very waters cast up marbles and fragments of coloured 
mosaics ftom the halls which were polluted with devil-worship and 
abcirainable revellings; so that, as the gospel sauh that the evil spirits 
cast out by Chiist walk thiough waste places, so do they cling to the^e 
Irugments of their old estate.” 

“ Well, uncle, T have longed to consccrale the goiyc to Christ by 
having a shrine there, wdieic I might keep a lamp buinirig.'’ 

‘‘ It ia a most pious thought, child.” 

“AndkJio, dear uncle, J thought that you would undertake the work. 
Theic is oiie Pietro heieabont who is a skilful worker in stone, and w^as 
a playfellow of miiio ; but ol late giaudmamma has forbiihlon me to talk 
w’llli him : I lliiiik he would execute it under your direction.” 

“ Indeed, my little heait, it shall be done,” said the monk, clicci fully ; 
“ and 1 will engage to paint a fair picture of our Lady to be wilhiii. I 
think it would be a good tliouglit to have a lanmicle on llic outside, where 
should stand a statue of Saint Michad with his swoid. Saint Michael 
is a brave and womlerful angel, and all the ih'vils and vile spirits are afraid 
of him, 1 will set about the devices to-day.” 

And the good monk began to intone a verse ol' an old hymn, — 

“ Sub tutcla Michoelis, “ 'Neath Saint Mithucl’s watch is given 

Pax lu terra, pax in ccehs.” Peace on caitli, mid peace in hca-vcii.” 

In such talk and work the day passed away to Agnes ; but w'e will 
not say that she did not often fall into deep m usings on the mysterious 
visitor of the night before. Often, whih* the good monk was busy at his 
drawing, the distalF would dioop over her knee, and her large dark eyes 
become intently fixed on the ground, as if she were pondering some 
absorbing subject. 

Little could lier literal, hard-working grandmother, or her artistic, 
siuiple-miiidcd uncle, or the dreamy Mother Theresa, or her austere 
confessor, know of the strange forcing process which they w'cre all together 
uniting to carry on in the mind of this sensitive young girl. Absolutely 
secluded by her grandmother’s watchful care from any actual knowledge 
and experience of real life, she had no practical tests by which to correct 
the dreams of that inner world in which she delighted to live and move, 
and which was peopled with martyrs, saints, and angels, whose deeds 
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were probable only in the most exalted regions of devout poetry. 
So she gave her heart at once and without reserve to an enthusiastic 
desire for tlie salvation of (lie stranger, whom Heaven, she believed, had 
directed to seek her intercessions; and when the spindle drooped from 
her hand, and her eyes became fixed on vacancy, she found hersell 
wondering who lie might In', and longing to know yet a little more 
of him. 

Towards the latter part of the afternoon, a hasty messenger came to 
summon h(*r uncle to ailmmisfor tlm l;ist rites to a man who had just 
fiillen from a building, and who, it was feared, might breathe liis last 
uiishi iron. 

“ Dear daughter, 1 must liastcn and can-y Clivist to this poor sinner,” 
said the monk, hastily jintting all Ins sketclics and pencils into her lap. 

“ Have a care of ihese till 1 i-oturn, — that is rnv good little f>nc I ” 

Agnes eaicrully arianged the skotches, and put them into the book, 
and 1 lien, kncelmg bdbre the shiine, began prayers for llie sonl of the 
dying man, Slu* juayed long and feiM'iilly, and so absorbed did she 
become, that slic neillu r saw nor heard ,m} thing tiiat passed around her. 
It \\a‘, (heiefoie, with a fetait of surjwise ns slu' rose, from prayer, that 
sh(' saw the eavalirr silting on one end of (he marble sarcophagus, with 
ail air so comjiosed and melancholy that he might have been taken lor 
one of the marble knighta that sometimes aie Ibnnd on tombs. 

“Yon iiie surprised to see me, deal Agnes,” ho said, with a calm, 
slow utterance, like a man who has assiirrud a position he mcaus fully to 
justify ; ” but I have watcheil day and night, ever since 1 saw you, to 
find one iiioincnt to speak wdth you alone.” 

“ My loid,” Kud Agnes, “ 1 humbly want your pleasure. Anything 
that a poor m.aiden may rightly do 1 Avill endeavour, in all loving duty.” 

‘‘ Wliom do you take me Ibr, Agm-s, that you speak thus?” asked the 
cavalier, snnlmg sadly. 

“ Aie }ou not tlie brotlicr of our gracious kiug'^” returned Agnes. 

“ ISo, dear maiden ; and if the kind ]>romi.sc you lately made me is 
founded on this mistake, it may be retiaet»*d.” 

“ No, my lord,” said Agnes ; “ though I now know not who yon are, 
yet il in any strait oi need you seek, such jioor prayers as mine, God for- 
bid 1 should refuse them ! ” 

“ I am, indeed, in strait and need, Agnes ; the sun does not shine on a 
more desolate man than 1 am, or one mon utterly ahme in the world: 
there is no one left to love nu;. Agne.s, can you not love me a little ? — let 
it be ever so little, it shall content me.” 

It was the first time that words of this purport had ever been addressed 
to Agnes; but they were spoken so simply, so sadly, so tenderly, that they 
somehow seemed to her the most natural and proper things in the world 
to be said ; and this poor handsome knight looked so earnest and sorrow- 
ful,— how could she help answering, “ Yes? ” From her cradle she had 
always loved everybody, and why should an exception be made in behalf 
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of a very handsome, very strong, yet very gentle and eubmissive human 
being, who came and knocked so humbly at the door of her heart? 
Neither Mary nor the saintn had taught her to be hard-hearted. 

“ Yes, my lord,” she said, jou may believe that T will love and pray 
for you : but now you must leave me, and not come here any more ; 
because grandmamma would not be willing that I should talk with you, 
and it would })e wrong to disobey her, she is so very good to me.” 

dear Agnes,” began the cavaher, approaching her, “I have 
many things to say to you, — I have much to tell you.” 

“But I \now grandmamma would not be willing,” persisted Agnes: 
“ indeed, you inusl not come here any more.” 

“ Well, then,” pleaded the stranger, “ at least you will meet me at some 
time; tell me only where.” 

“I cannot, — indeed, I cannot,” leplied Agnes, distressed and ernbar- 
ras.sed. “ If grandmamma knew you were here, she would be so angry.” 

“ But how can you pray for me, when you know nothing of me ? ” 

“The dear Lord knoweth you,” »ud Agnes; “and when 1 speak of 
you. He will know what you need.” 

“Ah, dear child, how fervent is your faith ! Alas for me ! 1 have lost 
the power of prayer ! 1 haVe lost the believing heart my mother gave 

me, — my dear mothei' who is now in heaven.” 

“ Ah, how can that be? ” a.«ked Agnes. “ Who could lose faith in so 
dear a Lord as ours, and so loving a Mother? ” 

“ Agnes, deal little laiiih, you know nothing of the world ; and I should 
be most wicked to disturb your lovely peace of soul with any sinful doubts. 
O Agnes — Agues! I am ino.st miserable, most iinwoithy!” 

“Dear sir, should you not cleaiisi* youi wml by the holy saci ament of 
confession, and receive the living (Jhnst within you I For Ife says, ‘With- 
out me ye can do nothing,’ ” 

“ Oh, Agnes, sacrament anil prayer are not for such os me ! It is only 
tliiough your pure prayers 1 can hojie for grace.” 

“ Dear sir, 1 have an uncle, a most holy man, and gentle as a Iamb, 
He is of the convent San Marco in Florence, where there is a most holy 
prophet risen up.” 

“ Savonarola ? ” inquired the cavalier, with flashing eyes. 

“Yes; that is he. You should hear my uncle talk of him, and how 
blessed his preaching has been to many souls. Dear sir, come some time 
to my uncle.” 

At this moment the sound of Elsie’s voice wus heard ascending the path 
to the gorge outside, talking with Father Antonio, who was returning. 

Both started, and Agnes looked alarmed. 

“ Fear nothing, sweet lamb,” said the cavalier ; “lam gone.” 

He kneeled and kissed the hand of Agnes, and disappeared at one bound 
over the parapet on the side opposite that which they were approaching. 

Agnes hastily composed herself, struggling with that half-guilty feeling 

which is apt to weigh on a conscientious nature that has been unwittingly 
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drawn to act a j/art which would be disapproved by those whose good 
opinion it habitually seeks The interview had but the more increased 
hei euriosity lo know the In^tory of this handsome stranger. Who, then, 
could h(' be ? What w'(‘r(‘ his troubles She wished the interview could 
have been long enough t(' satialy her mind on these points. From the 
richness of his dress, IVoni hm air and manner, from the poetry, and the 
jewel that aecoinj)anied it. slu^ felt satisfied, that,^f not wh.it she supposed, 
he was at le.'ist nobly l:)orn, and had shone in some splendid sphere whose 
habits and ivays were far beyond hi r simple < vpenmh’es. She felt towards 
him somewhat of the awe wliieli a ]iers.m ol liet condition in life naturally 
■would feel toward dial brilliani .in-l-'erary wduoh in those days uRsumed 
the state of jn iiices, and tlie members of wbieli ivt i e supposed to look dowui 
on eoninion moil.-ils from ;is ^'le.d a Ik i-ht a'J the stars regard the humblest 
flowers of the flel 1 

“ Tfoiv Rtiaiige,” she thought, “thal lu diould think so much of me! 
Wli.it eati he see in me ’ .\nd how can it be that a grc.it loid, who speaks 
so m nil} and 's so n \ eientinl lo a pool giil, ;nid asks pr.ayors so humbly, 
(MM be so w.clod and unbelieving nc 1|.« sa'v - be is? Dear God, it cannot 
be th.n Ik‘ is an unhelu'ver ; the gnat F uiny has been permitted to try 
liiui, o sin'^ge-.l (lonbis lo liiin, as In* lias lo holy saints before now. How 
beniilifidly Ik sjioke .'ibiait liis niodier* — lems glittered in his eyes ihenj^ — 
ah, theie must be gia<e llierc alUi all’ ” 

‘‘ W(I1, 111 ^ little IkmiI,” i.iid lilsie. iiileirupting her reveries, “have 
you had a pltMsaiit day ? " 

“ Delichtfiil, grandmamma,” lejilied Agnes, blushing deeply. 

‘‘ Well,” said Fdsie, with sail ''faction, ‘‘one tiling 1 know, — I’ve frightened 
off thal old hawk of a <'avaber with his hooked no.se. I haven’t seen so 
much as the tip of lus shoe-tie to-day YeMfiu’day he made himself very 
busy lound our stall . ^ nt I inadt* hi.n understand that you never would 
conn there again till the coast was (Ic.ii ’ 

The monk ivas busily reloiieliiug the sketch of the Virgin of the 
Annunciation. He look('d up, and saw Agnes standing gazing towards 
the setting sun, the jiale olive of hei eln'ek di*ep(‘ning into a crimson flush. 
TTis he.id was too full of his own woik to gi\e much luccl to the conver- 
sation that had passed, but, looking at the glowing face, he said to him- 
self,— “ 'I’rnly, sometimes slio might pass for the rose of Sharon as well as 
the My of the valley ! ” 

The moon that evening, rose an hour later than the night before, yet 
found Agnes s<iU on her knees before the sacred shrine, while Elsie, tired, 
grumbled at the draft on her sleeping- time. 

“ lilnougli IS as good as a feast,” she remarked between her teeth ; still 
she had, after all, too much secret reverence for her grandchild’s piety 
openly to intenupt her. Rut iu tliose days, as now, there were the material 
and the apiritnal, tlio souls who looked only on things that could be seen, 
touched, and tasted, and souls who looked on the things that were invisible. 
Agnes was pouiiiig out her soul in that kind of yearning, passionate 
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prayer possible to intensely sympathetic people, in which the interests and 
wantB ^ Another seem to annihilate for a time personal consciousness, and 
make the irhole of one’s being seem to dissolve in an intense solicitude for 
something beyond one’s self. In such hours prayer ceases to be an act of 
the will, and resembles moic some overpowering influence which floods the 
soul from without, bearing all its faculties away on its resistless tide. 

Brought up flora infancy to feel herself in a constant circle of invisible 
spiritual agencies, Agnes received this wave^of intense feeling as an impulse 
insj)ired and breathed into her by some celestial spirit, that thus she bhou'id 
be made an Interceding medium for a soul in some unknown strait or 
peril. For her faith taught her to believe in an infinite struggle of inter- 
cession in which all the Church Visible and lnvi‘»ible were together engaged, 
and which bound them in living bonds of sympathy to an interceding 
Ilcdeemer, so that there was no want or woe of luiman life that had not 
somewhere its sympathetic heart, and ils never-ceasing prayer before the 
throne of Eternal Love. ‘Whatever may be thought oi the actual truth of 
this belief, it certainly was far more consoling than that intense indi- 
vidualism of modern philosophy which places every soul alone in its life- 
battle, — scai'ce even giving it a (toJ to lean upon. 


CHAPTER XI. 

’fiiE Confessional. 

Tiik reader, if pos.sesRed of any cotnmou knowledge of human nature, will 
easily see the direction in which n young, ine.viierienced, and impressible 
girl would naturally bo tending under all the influences wUicb vie perceive 
to have come upon her. But in the religious faith which Agues professed 
there was a modifying force, whose powci hidh I'oi good and evil i.in 
scarcely be estimated. 

The sirnphi Apostolic direction, “ (Jonfess your faults one to another,” 
mid the very natural need of jicisonal pufstoral guidance and assistance 
to a soul ill its heavenward journey, had, in common with many other 
rdigious ideas, been forced by the volcanic fervour of the Italian natuie 
into a certain exaggerated proposition. Instead of brotherly confession 
one to another, or the pastoral sympathy of a fatherly elder, the religious 
mind of the day was instructed in an awful, mysterious sacrament of con- 
fession, whiiji gave to some, human being a divine right to unlock the 
most secret cluimbers of the soul, to scrutiniicc and direct its most veiled 
and intimate thoughts, and, standing in God’s stead, to direct the current 
of its most sensitive and most mysterious emotions. 

Every young aspirant for perfection in the religious life had to com- 
menee by an unreserved Burrendor of the whole being, in blind faith, at 
tlic feet of some such spiritual director ; all whose questions must bo 
Jinswered, and all whose injunctions obeyed, as from God himself, 
Thenceforward was to be no sonl-priv'acy, no retirement; nothing was^ 
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too sacred to be expri-ssed, or too delicate to bo handled and analyzed. 
In leading the ]i\es of tljone etlieienlly made and moulded women -who 
have come down to oia diiy, c.'iiionized as saints in the liomau Catholic 
communion, one too frequently gets the iiupresidou oi regal natures, gilted 
with all the most divine eloinenlH of liiimamty, but subjected to a constant 
unnatural piessurc from tin* ceaseless scrutiny and ungciiiaJ pertinacity ot 
some inferior and uncom])vehending person invented with the authority ot 
a spiritual diiector. 

That there aic advantages al lending this sficcics of intimate direction, 
whtm wisely and t-hiltiill} managed, cannc't be doubted CroveJling and 
imjicrfect nalnres have olbn (hus l,o«‘n liflisl up and cairiiod in tin* arms 
of superior wisdom and piinlv. 'I he confe'-Moii ac'iiimistered by a Kendlon 
or a Fraiicih do Sales was d )Mbih‘';s a beaulilul and most invigoiating 
ordiiianee; biil llie ditlli uliy m its .letiud vvoikmg is the rarity of such 
HUpciior nalure^, and ihc (aet, that th<- most ignorant and incapable may 
be invM'sted v/ith the sann* authority as the most intelligent and skilful. 

lie to whom tin* l.iilh ol‘ Agnes nhlioed l,cr to lay open her whole 
soul — who h.id .1 light with probinL^-kiiilc .iiid lancet to dissect out all the 
fineM ner\(s and libus ol ht'r wuniunly n.itiui' — was a man wlio had been 
through all llic wold and desolating exjKiiuieos incident to a dissipated 
and irregular liie iii those* turbulent day.s. 

It is true, that he was now with most .stringent and earnest solemnity 
striving to bring eveiy thought and pa‘-Mon into captivity to the spirit ol 
his sacred vows; but still, wlun a man has once lost that unconscious 
soul-pui ity which cxisis in a iiimd um-ealhed by the iiies of inission, no 
afler-teais can weep it back again : no penance, no prayer, no anguish ol 
reinoTbc, can give buck the siniplicily ol a si>iil that has never been stained. 

II Padre Francesco had not lailtd to maki* those mquii ies into the 
character of Agues’ mysterious lover which ho assumed to be necessary 
as a niattei ol'p.istoial iaitlifuliiess. Jt was not ilifSeult for one possessing 
the sccii'ts of llie cnnftssional to leaiii tin real ehai actor of any person in 
the iitighbourlioud, and it was with a kind of bitter satisfaction which 
rather surprised himself that the talliiT learned enough ill of the cavalier 
to justify his using every possible lueasnie to prevent lus forming any 
acquaintance with Agnes. lie was cajitaiii of a band of biigaiids, and, ol 
coursi*, in aiiay against the State; he was excommunicated, and, of 
course, an enemy ol the Church. What but the vilest designs could be 
attributed to such a man ' Was he not a wolf prowling round the green 
secluded pastures where as yet the Lord’s lamb liad been folded in 
unconscious innocence ? 

Father Francesco, when he next met Agues at the confessional, put such 
questions as drew from her the whole account of all that had passed between 
her and the stranger. The recil il on Agnes' part was perfectly translucent 
and pure, for she had said no w'ord and had had no thought tliat brought 
the slightest stain iqion h(*r soul. Love and prayer had been the prevailing 
habit of her life, and in promising to love and pray aim had had no worldly 
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or pfirthly thoiipjht. Tlie l.-ingnacce ofpallantry, or even of sincere passion, 
liad never reached her ear; hut it liad always been as natural to her to 
love every hnnirin Ijeitif^ us fni a plant with tendiils to throw them lound 
the next j)lant; and tlierefoie she entertained the gentle guest who had 
lately fonnd looni in lier heait without a question or a scruple. 

As Agnes i elated her childlike story of unconscious faith and love, her 
li.sfenev ielt himself strangely and bitterly agitated. It was a vision of 
iniinc'nil puiit}^ and unconsciou.sness litting -before him, airy and glowing 
as a (hild’s soa|i-hul)ble, which one touch might aiiiiihilatc ; bul he Ielt a 
•^tiange remorsdul tendei ne.ss, a yearning admiration, at its unsubstantial 
])iiiiiy. 'J'liere is feoniethiiig jdeading and pitiful in the simplicity of 
jK’ihcl ignorance, — a rare and delicate Inaiity in its frchliness, like the 
nmining gloiy cup, which, once vilheied by the heal, no second morning 
eaii levlore \eiu\s h.id inqiavted to her con^e‘^'^or, by a mysteriou.s 
synijiuthy, sonulhing like the nioinmn iVe^hmss of her own sonl ; she had 
ledeemed the id(‘a of womanhood tnmi gro'^s associations, and set before 
him a iiiir ideal of all that iemale tendeiness niul puiity may leach to man. 
Tlei jirayers; well, he hilieved in tlieni, hut lie set his teeth With astiange 
spasm of inwaid pashtori, when he ihoiiglil of her players and Jvive being 
giv(*ii to anolhoi. lie tned to ])(>rsucide himself that tins a\;\s only the 
fervoui of pastoial zeal against a vile robber who liad seizid the iaiiest 
lamb of th(‘ sheepfold ; but there was an intensely hitter, miseiable feeling 
lonnectid with it, that scorched and burned his liiglier aspirations like a 
stream ol Java running among fush leaves .and flowers 

The conthet of his soul ( oinmunicaled a siveiily of earnestness to his 
^oice and manner winch made Agnes tremble, as he ])ni one ])rol)ing 
question after another, de'.ieiiel to awaken some eonsciousness of sin in her 
soul. Still, though troubled and distressed by his ap]>ai'ent disa[»j'>roba- 
tion, lier auswi'i's caiie^ alwajs clear, honest, unlalteung, like those of oi ' 
who conld not ioiin an idea of evil. 

When the confession was over, he came out of his ieces.s to speak with 
Agnes a few words iace to face. His eyes had a wild and haggard earnest- 
ness, and a vivid hectic flu.sh on either cheek told how extierne was his 
emotion. Agnes lifted her eyes to his witli an innocent wondering trouble 
and an ajipcaling conlidcnce that for a moment Avholly unjierved him. lie 
lell a wild irnpukse to clasp her in his arms ; and for a moment it seemed 
to him he would sacrifice heaven ami brave hell, if he could for one 
moment hold hei to lii.s heart, and say that he loved her, — h<‘r, the puicst, 
fullest, sweetest ic\ elation of God’s love that had evei shone on his soul, 
— her, the only star, the only flower, the only dew-drop of a burning, 
barren, weary life. It seemed to him that it was not the longing, gioss 
jiassiim, hut the outcry of his whole nature for something noble, sweet, 
and divine 

Hut he turned suddi nly away with a sort of groan, and, folding his 
roh(‘ over his face, seemed engaged in eaiuebt prayer. Agnes looked at 
him awc-stnick and breathless. 
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“ Oh, my father !” she faUered, “ what have T dor.e ?’’ 

“Nolliiiiur, my poor child,” answered the father, suddenly turning 
toward her with recovered e.ihnuobs and dignity ; but I behold in thee 
a fair lamb whom the roaiiug licni is seeking to devour. Know, iny 
daughlei , that I have inadt; iinjuiries concerning thivS man of whom you 
speak, and find that he Is an outlaw, and a rt>bbcr, and a heictic ; a vile 
wretch stained by crimes that have justly diawij down upon him the sen- 
tence t>f excc'iimuiuic.il lou fioin our Holy h'nthi i the Jk»pe. ’ 

Agnes ciew di-adly pale at ihrs announeenient. 

‘‘Can It. be ])ossible'^” sin garped Ala^' I what dieadful tempta- 
tions have <liivcM him to such .‘-.n- ' 

“ l>auahui, hewaie hmv yon tlimk too light I ' ol tliem, or suffer his 
good lo(pks and flattering woid.s to him I von to their horror. You must 
from your liean deh mm as a vile UiOii-s.” 

‘‘ Must I, mv lalin i 

“ f lull ed V on nuisl . ' 

“ But il ’)i(> deal Lord loved ns -aid dii-d for ns when avc were his 
oneimcs, wo not [)ity and piav f'»r iinhelievcr.s ? Oh, say, my 

doar l.ithoi, is i( not allowed to nn to piay for all RinncvH, even the 
vileff 

“I do not say that you inav not, iny d.nughtei,” rejdied the monk, 
too conscionlious to ri sist the foroo of this direct appeal ; “ but, daughter,” 
he added, with an “iiorgy that .dainu-d Agnes, ‘‘you must watch your 
heart , }Ou nin.st not stifTcr yoiii mfeiest to hoi ome a w'orldly love : 
rcineinluT IhtU j on aie (‘.hosen to he tin* e.spousod of Christ alone.” 

While the monk was .speakmg, Ai>ne.s fixed on him her eye.s with 
an innoeenl injxluie of snrpiise an 1 porplev'ly, which giadiially dei'pencd 
into a stioiig gravity of ga/e, as il slu’ were lo -king through him — 
throngli all visible tlrngs — into sonu* fai-off depth ol mystery. 

“ My Loid will keep me,” she said , “ my soul is sale in Ilia heart as 
a little 1)11(1 111 it ' IK '•I ; but wdiile 1 love Him, J cannot help loving every- 
body wdiom lie loves; even IJis enemies. And, father, my heart pi ays 
Within me for ihi-. poor Miinei, Avheilie’ J will or no. soniething within 
me continually inteiccdes for him ” 

“O Agnes' Agoie.s » ble.sscd eliild, piay fur me also ' ” exclaimed the 
monk, with a sudden burst ol emotion winch perfectly confounded his 
discijilo. He hid his face with his hands. 

“ My blessed father ! ” said Agne.s, “ how could I deem that holiness 
like yours li id any need of my players?” 

“ Child ' child ! you know nothing of me. I uni a miserable sinner, 
templed of devils ; in danger of dnnmalion.” 

Agnes si 00(1 ajipalled at this outburst, so different from the rigid 
am^ n'Strained seventy of lone lu which the greater part of the conver- 
Batioiihad been eoiiduetcd. She stood silent and troubled ; while he, whom 
she had always regarded with such awful veneiation, seemed shaken 
by some internal emotion whose nature she could not comprehend. 
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At lengtli Father Franeosco rai«;ed his head, and recovered hifl wonted 
calm eevority of e\pH’ssion. 

daughlei,” he said, “little do the innocent lambs of the flock 
kaow of the daiigeiH and conflicts thioiigh which the shephcids must })aas 
who keep tlie Lord's fold. AVo have the Inhouia of angels laid upon us, 
and we are hut men. Oflen wt* Htumble, often we faint, and Satan takes 
advant.ig*’ of out veahiuss. J cvnnot confer with you now as I would j 
but, iny child, listen to my diiectioiis Shun this young man; let 
nothing ever lead yon In listen io another word from him : you must not 
even look aU him, fchouhl 3011 meet, but turn away } our head aud repeat 
a jna^'i-r. I do not foi bid 3'tin In practise the holy woik of intercession 
for Jiis soul, but il must be on lliese conditions.'’ 

“ iNly father,” said Aeiios, “ 3 ou may lely on 1113’' obedumco ; ” and, 
kneehrig, she kissed Ins hand. 

He drew it suddenly ai\a3 , nifh a gestnie ol pain and displeasure. 

“ I'ardnii a sinful child tins libeil3,” Agnes implored, 

“ You km)\v not nhat you do,” s.ii(l llie f.ither, hastily. “(}o, my 
daughter, — go, at onec : 1 will coiill r with 3-011 some other time;” and 
hastily laising his li;in<l 111 an .attiliuh* of bened’Ction, he turned •od went 
into the confe.'-bional 

“ Wietch ’ liypociitc! whiini. bejmlchre !” he. said to himself,— “ to 
warn this innoeent child against a siu tliat is all blaming in luy 

own bo.soin ! Yes, J do lu\t hex, — [ do 1 I, jfi'ho wam her against earthly 
love, I would plunge into liell it'-ell to win hei's I A»dyrct, when 1 know 
that the rare ol her soul is only a temptation and |i«iare to me, I cannot, 
will not give hci up ! No, I cannot’ — no, I witl not ! Wliy should 1 not 
love her ? Is she not pure as Mary lan'sclf? Ah, blessed is he whom 
such a woman loads ! And 1 — T — liave condemned m3 self to the society 
of swinish, ignorant, stupid monk", — I must know no such divine souls, 
no .such sweet communion! Help me, blc.sscd JMaiy ! — help a nuBerauJe 
sinner ! ” 

Agues left the coiife.ssional pei jtlexed and sonow'ful. The pale, proud, 
serious face of the cavalici sceiiK'd to look at her imploringly, aud she 
thought of liim now with tlie ji.iLlictic mteiest we give to something noble 
and great exposed to some fatal dangc r. “ t'ould the saciifice of my whole 
life,’’ she thought, “rescue this noble soul Torn peidition, then I shall not 
have lived in vain. 1 am a poor little girl ; noliody knows whether 1 live 
or die. lie is a strung aud pow'ciful man, and many must stand or fall 
with him. Blcs.sed he th<' Lord that givc.s to Ilia lowly ones a power to 
work ill secret plaec.s I How ble.s.scd slionld 1 be to meet him in Pai'adisc, 
all splendid as I saw liim in niy die.uii ! Oh, that would be worth living 
for, — wuitli dying for I ” 
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ON TWO ROUNDABOUl rAPERS WHICH I INTENDED TO WHITE. 

R ji£n 0 all heard of a 
]>laco ])fired with good 
intentions : — a place 
which I take tr be a 
voiy dismal, xiftoless, 
ind nnsutisfactory ter- 
minus for many plea- 
sant thoLU'hta, kindly 
Ihueies, gentle wishi"*, 
meny little quips and 
I)iank.s, harmless 
jokes which die as 
it weic the hkemmiM 
of their biith. Poor 
111 tie children of the 
brain ! He was a 
dreary theologian who 
huddled you under 
h ich a melancholy 
cenotaph, and laid you 
in the vaults under 
the flagstones of 
Hades 1 I trust that 
some of (he best actions we have all of us committed in our lives 
have been com milted in lUnoy. It is not all wickedness we are thinking, 
qve (htiblc ' Some of our thoughts are bad enougli I giant you. Many 
u one you and I luive had heie below. Ah meicy, what a monster 1 
what crooked hoiiia ! what Iccniig ejes ! what a flaming mouth! what 
cloven feet, and what a ludc'ous wiithing tail 1 Oh, let us fall down on 
our knees, repeat our most potent exorcisms, and o^ ercome the brute. 
Spread your black pinions, fly — fly to the dusky realms of Eblis and 
bury thyself under the paving stones of his hall, dark genie ! But 
aZI thoughts arc not so. No — no. 'llieic are the pure: there are the 
kind: there are the gentle. ThCiC aie sw^eet unspoken thanks before a 
fair scene of nature: at a sun-setting below a glorious sea; or a moon 
and a host of stars shining over it : at a bunch of children playing in 
the street, or a group of flowers by the hedge side, or a bird singing 
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there. At a himdrod momenta or occurrences of the day good thoughts 
pass through the mind, let us tnisl, wljich never arc sjioken; prayers 
are made wlooli nevei are aaid ; and Te Deuni is sung without cluircli, 
clerk, choristers, parson, or organ. Why, tliere’s my enemy: who got 
the place J wanted ; who maligned me to the woman 1 wanted to he W’cll 
with ; wdio supplanted me in the good graces of my patron. I don’t say 
anytliing ahoiit the matter- }>ut, my poor old enemy, in my secret mind 
I have movements of as tendci charily tpwaids you, you old scoundiel, 
as ev('r I had when we Aveie hoys together at school. You rutfian ! do 
you fimey ffoigot tliiit wc weie lond of each other? We aic still. We 
share our tofly ; go halves at the tuck sliop ; do cacli other’s exeicisos; 
prompt each other with the woid in constiuing oi k jiolition , and tell 
the most fiighlful tihs to prevent each oilier fiom heing loiiiid out. AVe 
meet each other in public Waie a fiehl ' Get them into dillcrent parts 
ol the room > Oui friends hustle lound us. Cajiulet aud Montague are 
not more at odds than the houses ol lioiindabont and Wiightahout, let 
us say. It is, “My dear Mrs Biiirei, do kindly put yoursell in tfec 
chair between those twi men !” Or, “My dear Wrightabout, will you 
take that charming Lady Hlaiicmange down to supper? She adores 
your poems; aud gave five shillings i'or } our autograph at the fancy 
fair.” In like mnniiei tlu peace-makers gather round Roundabout on 
Irtapert: he is carried to a distant corner, and coaxed out of the way of 
the enemy with whom he is at feud. 

AVhen we meet in the Square al Verona, out flasli rapiei-s, and we 
fall to. Bill in liis pi iv.it e mind TylmU owns that Mercutio has a rare 
wit, and Mcicutio is sine that his adversary is a gallant gentleman. 
Look at the ainjihithoali <' ) ( iider. Yon do uol suppo.se those gladiators 
who fought and jicjished, ashundieds of Kjiectators in that grim Ciicus 
held thumbs down, and cried “Kill, kill!” — you do not supjiose {h“ 
combatants of necessity hated each other? Mo more than the eelebraied 
tiained kinds of literary s^^old-all(l-l)uekler men hate the adversaiies 
whom they meet in the aiena They engain- at the given signal; feint 
and pariy; sla.sh, ])oke, rip each other open, dismember limbs, and hew 
olF noses: but in the w-ay of business, and, 1 trust, with mutual private 
esteem. For instanee, J salute the waniors ol the Superfine Company 
with the honours due among warriors. Here’s at you, Spartacus, my lad. 
A hit 1 acknowledge. A palpable hit 1 lla ! how do you like that 
poke in the eye in return? Wlien the trumpets sing truce, or the 
spectators are tiled, we bow to the noble company; withdraw; and get 
a cool glas.s of wine in our rendezvous ths braves (jladtateurH. 

By the way, 1 saw that amjdiitlieatre of Verona under the stmnge 
light ol a lurid edijise some years ago : and I have been there in spirit 
fin lliOM- twenty lines past, under a vast gusty awning, now with twenty 
thousand tellow-cilizens looking on from the benches, now in the circus 
lUtll a glim gladiator with swoid and net, or a meek martyr — was I? — 
brought out to be gobbled up by the lions ? or a huge shaggy, tawny 
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lion mypelf, on whom the dogs were going to be set? What a day of 
excitement 1 hove had to bo sure 1 Rut I must get away from Verona, or 
who knowH how niucli IdiLlii'r the lloundubout I’egaaus may carry me? 

Wo woiu saying, my Muse, before wo dropped, and perched on earth 
for a couple of Henteiicen, that our unsaid wonU were in some limbo or 
other, as real as those w»‘ have uttered ; that tlie thoughts which have 
passed through our braip®^ are as actual as any to winch our tongues and 
pens have given currency. I'or instance, besides what is here hinted at, 
1 have thought ever so much moie about A'eroria : about an early 
Christian church 1 raw there: jltout a grial dish uf lice we had at the 
imi : al)Oul the hu^s tlieie : >d“ ul <'ver so ni my luore delails of that 
days jiuiiiK'} liom Milan fo V»iii(( . abmil Jake Vuirda, wliicli lay on 
the way boiu Milan, and foifh 1 !-'iy v hat line things we have 
Tliought of, liaven’t we aH ol m? Ah, what a line tragedy that was I 
thought of, aiidri(\ei wiote! Oil '.in* day ol the dinner ol the Oyster- 
nioii'.no ’,s Coiniiaijy, wluit a noble h^ieedi I ihoiifdit ol in the cab, and broke 
down — 1 don 1 mean the cab, but flu* speceli. Ah, if ycu could but 
read some c>l Hie uiiwiiilen IhaiudaboMt l\i]>(‘rb — how you would be 
uiuiistf! ! Aha ' my liietid, 1 caUh you saying, ‘‘ Well, then, 1 wish t/u's 
was unwiilten, with all my licait.” Veiy '-ood. I owe you one. Ido 
cuiih>s,a a liil, a pal])ablc hit. 

One day in the past month, as 1 was reclining on the bench ol 
tlioughi, wiili that ocean T/ic 7 oars newkspaper spread before me, the 
ocean cast tip uii ihe shore at niy led 1 wo famous subjects for Roundabout 
I’ajieiB, and I pjck( d up those waif-, and tieasured them away until I 
could polish them and bring them inaikel. That sclicme is not to be 
earned out. I can't write about iho'^'* subjects. And though 1 cannot 
wiile about them, I may surely tell vdiat are the subjects I am going 
/Wt to write about. 

The first was that Northuiiiberland Street encounter, which all the 
papers liave nariated. Have any novelists of our days a scene and 
catastiojihe moie stiaupc and lerrihle than this which occurs at noon- 
day wilhm a few yaids ot the* grcaic.st thuroughlai c* in Europe? At 
the theatres they have a new name for their melodramatic pieces, 
and call tlnm ‘'Sensation Dramas” Wliat a sensation drama this 
18 1 What have pcojile been floekiiig to see at the Adelphi Theatre for 
the last hum] red and fifly nighis? A woman pitched ovei board out 
of a boat, ami a certain D.in taking a tiemendous “ header,” and bring- 
ing her to shore? Ragalelle! What is this conipaied to the real life 
diarna, of ^^hlch a midday representation takes place just opposite the 
.ii.delphi in IS'oithumberlund Street? The brave Dumas, the intrepid 
Ainsworth, tlio ten ible Eugene Sue, the cold-shudder inspiring Woman in 
White^ the astounding author of the MijUertes of ihe Court of London^ 
never invented anything more tiemendous tliaii this. It might have hap- 
pened to you and me. We want to bonow a little money. We are 
diiecled to au agent. We propose a pecuniary ti aiisaction at a short date. 
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He goes into the next room, as we fancy, to get the bank-notes, and retnma 
with “ two very pretty, delicate little ivory-handled pistols,” and blows a 
portion of our heads off. After this, what is the use of being squeamish 
about the probabilities and possibilities in the writing of fiction? Years 
ago I lemcinber making merry over a play of Dumas, called Kean, in 
which the Coal-Hole Tavern was ropreaentod on the Thames, with a fleet 
of pirate ships moored alongside. Pirate sliips ? Why not ? W'hat a 
cavern of terror was tliis in JN’orthumbcrland Street, with its splendid 
furniture covered with dust, its empty hollies, in the midst of which sits a 
grim “agtiit,” amusing himself by firing pistols, aiming at the unconscious 
mantelpiece, or at the heads of his customers ! 

After this, what is not possible? It is possible Ilungerfoid Market is 
mined, and will ex])lo(le some day. JMiiid how you go in for a penny iee 
unawarCvS. “Pray, step this ivay,” says a quiet poison at the door. You 
enter — into a back room. — a quiet room; latliti* a datk room. “Pi ay, 
take your place in a chair.” And she goes to fetch the ])enny lee. 
Malheurcu.r ! The eliiiir sinks down with )ou — sinks, and sinks, and 
sinks — a large wet flannel suddenly envelopes }oiir lace end tlnottles you. 
Need Ave say any moi-e ? After Northumberland Street, ivlnit is im- 
probable? Suiely there is no difficulty in eiediting IMiieheard. I with- 
draw iny last month’s opinions about ogres. Ogies ' Wliy not ’ 1 jiro- 

Icst I have seldom contemplated anything more terribly ludicrous tlum this 
“ agent ” in the dingy splendour of his den, surrounded hy dusty ormolu 
and piles of empty bottles, filing jiistols lor his diversion nt the manteljntco 
until his clients conn* in ! la pistol pi’actice so ennmon in Nci'lhnmber- 
laud Street, that it passe.s without notice in the lodgnig-honses tlnTc? 

WT- spuki' anon of good thoughts. About bad thoughts'^ Js there 
home Noi thumbcrland Street ehaiubcr in } our heail and mine, fi lend : 
close to the every-day street of life: vi.sited by daily friends; visil.-d by 
people on business ; in wdiich affairs arc traiisaoted ; jokes are uttered , Avmc 
is drunk ; through Avhich people come amigo; wives and children pass; 
and in which murder sits unseen until the terrible moment when he 
rises up and kills? x\ farmer, say, has a gun over the mantelpiece in his 
room where he sits at his daily meals and rest; caressing his children, 
joking with his friends, smoking his pipe in his calm. One night the gun 
is taken down: the farmer goes out: and it is a murderer Avho comes 
back and puts the piece up and drinks by that fireside. Was he a 
murderer yesterday when he was tossing the baby on his knee, and Avhen 
his hands were playing with hi.s little giifs yelloiv hair? Yesterday theic 
was no blood on them at all : they were shaken by honest men : have 
done many a kind act in their time very likely. He leans his head on 
one of them, the wife comes in with lier anxious looks of welcome, ihc 
children are prattling as they did yesleiday round the father’s knee at 
the fire, and Cain is sitting by the embers and Abel lies dead on the moor. 
Think of the gul{)h between now and yesterday. Oh, yesterday! Oh, the 
days when those two loved each other and said their prayers side by side ! 
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He goes to sleep, perhaps, and dreams that his brother is alive. Be true, 
0 dream ! Lot him live in dreams, and wahe no more. Be xmclone, 0 
crime, O crime ! But the sun rises: and the officers of conscience come: 
and yonder lies the body on the moor. I happened to pass, and looked 
at the Northumberland Htii'et house the other day. A few loiterers weie 
gazing up at the dingy windows. A plain, ordinary face of a house 
enough — and in a chamber in it one man suddenly rose up, pistol in hand, 
to slaughter another. Have you ever killed any one in your thoughts ? 
Has your heart compassed any man’s death ? In your mind, have you 
ever taken a biand Irom the altar, and slain your In'otlur? How many 
plain, ordinal y faces of min do wi> look at, unknowing of murder behind 
those eyes ^ Jmeky (bi 3011 and int, brother, that we have good thoughts 
uns])oken. But the bad ones? I toll you that the si;>ht of those blank 
windows in Northumberland Slieet - tliiongh which, as it were, my mind 
could picture the awfnl tragedy piiminei mg behind— set me thinking, 
“JSfr. Street- Treacher, here is a text for one of your pavement sermons. 
But it is loo glum and fecnons You eschew dark thoughts; and desire to 
be cheerful and merry in the main.” And, such being the case, you see 
wc must have no Roundabout es--ay vm tins subject. 

Well, 1 had another arrow in my cpi'* ei\ (So, you know, had "William 
Tell a bolt for hia son, the apple of his eye : and a shaft for Gesslcr, in 
case William came to any troubh wnlh the lir&t poor little target.) And 
tins, I muf-L tell yon, wnna to have been a rare Roundabout performance — 
one of the veiy best that has ever apjieaied in this seiies. It W’as to have 
contained all the deep pallios of Addison j the logical piccision of Rabelais; 
the childlike playfulness of Swnft ; lli(‘ manly stoicism of Sterne ; the 
inelaphysical depth of Goldsmith; the blushing modesty of Fielding; the 
epigrammatic tersene.ss of Waltci Scott ; the uproarious humour of Sam 
Richardson; and the gay bimplicity of Sam Johnson; — it was to have 
combined all these ipiulities, with some excellencies of modern writers 
whom I could name: — but clicumstanccs have ocemred which have 
rendered this Roumiabout Essay also impossible. 

I have not tlic least objection to tell you what was to have been the 
subject of that other admirable Roundabout Paper. Gracious powers! 
the Dean of St. Patiick’s never had a better tlieme. The paper was to 
have been on the Gorillas, to be sure. I was going to imagine myself to 
be a young surgeon -apprentice from Cliaileston, in South Carolina, who 
ran away to Cuba on account of unhappy family circumstances, with which 
nobody has the least concern ; who sailed thence to Africa in a large, 
roomy schooner with an exiraoidinary vacant space betw'cen decks. 1 
was subject to dreadful ill-treatment from the first mate of the ship, who, 
when I found she was a slaver, altogether declined to put me on shore. I 
was chased — we were chased — by three Biitisli frigates and a seventy- 
four, which we engaged and captured ; but were obliged to scuttle and 
sink, as we could sell them in no Afriean jioit: and I never shall forget 
the look of manly resignation, combined w itli considerable disgust, of the 
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JBriliflh Admiral as he Walked the plank, after cutting off his pigtail, 
he lianded to me, and which I still have in chaj’ge lor liia family at 
^Hton, LincoInHhire, England. 

**-We made the port of Bpoopoo, at the confluence of tlu' TSungo and 
(l^lolo rivers (which you may sec in Swammerdahrs nui])) on the 31st 
A^trll last year. Our passage had been so extraordinanly rapid, owing 
to the continued drunkenness of the ca])tain and chief office) s, by wliich I 
was obliged to work the ahiii and take her in command, that we reached 
Bpoopoo six weeks before we wore expected, and live bet(.>ro the coffies 
from the interior and from tlie gieat slave depot at Zli.ilddo A\ei'e expected. 
Their delay caused us not a little di.seoni (oi I , bec uise, though uehad taken 
the six English ships, ive kneiv that Sii B> am Martin’s h on casj d squad) on, 
with the Warrior^ the Impregnable^ the Sanruniathon, ami tin* Jierosiis, 
were cruising in the lunghboiuliood, and niiaht piove too nimh for us. 

It not only became necessary tc* quit Bj'oopoo before the* aiaival of the 
British fleet or tlio rainy season, but to gel oui peoph* on bc^ard as soon 
as might bo. While the chief in.ilo. with a detnehim'nt o.‘ seamen, hurried 
forwai'd to the Pgogo lake, wlieie ivo esqaclid a ci m uh lalj’e pait of our 
cargo, till' second mate, willi six mon, four dm Is, king Fbiimbo, an (]ft)i 
man, and myself, went N.W. by W., lowaids King Mlohy's-town, where 
we knew many hundreds of oiu belwKii deck passengeis were to be got 
together. We went down the Pdodo ii\er, slmotiiur siu])es. ostriches, and 
rhinoceros in plenty, and I think a f-w elephants, until, by the advice of 
a guide, who I now believe wii'. t leaclieious, we weie induced to leave the 
Pdodo, and march N.K by X \. Tloi l.'eulenaiit Laikins, who had 
persisted in diiiikino mni diiiiiu' tlie wlatl' journey, and thrashing me in 
his sober moim-nls duiiiig llie whole j(mim y, duil, and I have too good 
reason to know was eaten ujili much idi^li In the natives At Mgeo, 
where there aie hanacnons and a d(])ot fur onr cargo, we had no new'- < 
our expected freight; accordingly, a^- time pressid ('veeedinply, pai’tie.s 
were despatched in advance towauls the gicat Wasluiboo lake, by wdinli 
the caravans usually conic towards tie* coast. Jleie we found no caravan, 
but only four negroes down with the ague, wliom 1 tiealed, I am bound 
to say, iinsnccessfully, whilst we waited ior oui trimids We used to take 
watch and watch in front of the jilace, btttli to guard ouiFelves fiom attack, 
and get early news of the ajiproaching caravan. 

At last, on the 5l3rd September, ns 1 was in advance with Charles 
Rogers, second mate, and two natives, with bows and arrows, we were 
crossing a great plain skirted by a fuiest, when we saw emeiging from a 
ravine what 1 took to lie tliree ncgioes — a very tall one, one of a moderate 
size, and one quite little. 

Our native guides shrieked out some words in their language, of 
wliich dial les Rogers knew something. I tliought it wms the advance of 
the negroes whom w'c expectM. “ JS'o!” said Rogeis (who swore dread- 
ndly in conversation), “ it is tlie (knillas ! ” And he fired both barrels of 
his gun, bringing down the little one iirsl, and the female aftci-wards. 
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The who was untouched, gave a hu')j|;J that you might have 

heard a league olT; advanced towards us as if he would attack us, and 
turned and ran away w'ith ineonccivablo celerity towards the wood. 

We went up towards the fallen brutes. It was a female, and a little 
one of two yeais old. It lay bleating and moaning on the ground, 
stretching out it.s little hands, with movements and looks so strangely 
resembling human, that heart sickened with pity- The female, who 
had been shot llnough both legs, could not mSve. She howled most 
hideously when 1 apjjroachod the little one 

“We must be off," said Ko?' rs, “or the whole Gorilla race may be 
douii ujion us Tin- little one ]>- > ul^ shot in the h‘g, I said. I’ll hind 
the hmb up, and we will ofuiy llu‘ i/ia^t with us i n board.” 

The poor little wretch held u]) its leg to >show it was wounded, and 
looked to mo WjIIi app<d''ng e}t It hiv (piite still whilst I looked for 
and found the hiillet, ami, Uaring oil a pieio of my .shirt, bandagi'd up 
tho wcuiid. I was so occupied in tin business, that I hardly heard 

Rogois cry “ Ituu! run ’ ’’ and ijrhen I Im k< d up 

When 1 looked up, wit^ a roar tin most honible 1 ever heard — a 
loar / ten thousand loa'S — a whiiling aiiny ol daik beings rushed hy tne. 
Rogers, who had bullied me so fiiglitfull^ dining the voyage, 4 tnd who 
had encouraged my fatal pa.ssioii loi ] lay, so that 1 own 1 owed him 
^1,500, wuis ovutakiii, felled, hraim d, and loiii into ten thousand piecenU 
and 1 (laies.i) the same fate ivould havi iallfm on me, but that the little 
Gorilla, who-^e wound 1 had diC''S(d, (lung its arms round my neck (their 
aims, }ou know, aie much longci than mis). And when an immense 
giey Goiilla, with h.iidly any teeth, fhc trunk of a golly bosh- 

tiee ahfmt sj.\(eeu feet long, oame up to me iO*njpg, tlie little one squeaked 
out something pl.iintnc, W'hich, of cmn e, I not undcistaud; on 

which suddenly the monster flung down hi.s tree, squatted dowm on his 
huge hams by the side ol the little patient, and began to bellow and weep. 

And now, do 3 on sti whom I had lescued ? 1 had rescued the yoiuig 

Prince of the Goiillas, who was out walking with his nurse and footman. 
Tho footman had luii off’ to ahum his master, and ceitainly I never saw a 
footman run quickei. The whole aimy of Goiillas rushed forwaid to 
re.scu(‘ their pi nice, and punish his enemies. If the King Gorilla’s emotion 
was great, fancy what the queen’s was when a/u? came up 1 bhe arrived* 
on a litter, neatly enough made with wattled branches, on which she laj'^ 
with her yonnge&t child, a piince of three weeks’ old. 

My little protege f with tlic wounded leg, still persisted in hugging me 
with its arms llunk I mentioned that they are longer than those of men 
in general), and as the poor htlle brute was immensely heavy, and tho 
Gorillas go at a prodtgious pace, a litter was made tor iw likewise ; and my 
thirst much refreshed by a iootnian (the same domehtic who had given the 
alarm) running liand over liand up a cocoanul-tiee, tearing the liads off, 
breaking the shell on his head, and han»hng me the fresh milk in its 
cup. My little natient paiLook of a little, stretching out iU dear little 







unbounded foot, witH #liich, or with its hand, a Gorilla can help itself 
indiscriminately. Belays of large Gorillas relieved each other at the 
litters at intervals of twenty minutes, as I calculated by my watch, 
one of Jones and Bates, of Boston, Mass., though 1 have been unable to 
this day to ascertain how these animals calculate time with such our- 

prising accuracy. We slept for that night under 

And now you see we arrive at really the most interesting part of my 
travels in the country which I intended to visit, viz,, the manners and 
habits of ^he Gotillos chez eux. I give the heads of this narrative only, 
the full account being suppressed for a reason which shall presently be 
given. The heads, then, of the chapters, are briefly as follows : — 

The authors arrival tn the Gorilla country. It), geographical position. 
Lodgings assigned to him up a gum-tree. Constant attachment of the little 
prince. His royal highness's gratitude. Anecdotes of his wit, plc^fttlaeM, 
and extraordinary precocity. Am offered a portion of poor Larhht^ for my 
shipper, hut declined with horror. Footman brings me a young ct'ocodile : 
j/bn^y^ hut very palatable. Old crocodiles too tough : ditto rhinoceros. 
Vi^it the queen mother — an enomous old GonUa, quite white. Prescribe 
her majesty. Meeting of Gonllus at iCliat appears a parliament 
amongst them : presided over by old Gorilla in cocoa-mtUfihre wig. Theii 
sports. Their customs. A privileged class amongst flhem. Extraordinary 
jfiPeness of Gorillas to people at home, both at Charleston^ S. C., my native 
place ; and London, Englavsd, which 1 have visited. Flat-nosed Gorillas 
and blue-nosed Gorillas ; their hatred, and wars between them. In a part 
of the country (its geographical position described) I see several negroes 
under Gorilla domination. dfkU treated by their masters. Frog-eating 
Gorillas across the SeiUt^ale, Bull-headed Gorillas — their mutual 
kostUUy. Green IslasJMforilhis. More quarrelsome than the Bull-heads, 
and howl much leader. 7 am called to attend one of the prirrems 
Evident partiaHtg ^ for me. Jealousy and rage of large red- 

headed Gofdla, Mow shall I escape ? 

Ay, how f Do you wish <o know ? Is your curiosity excited ? 
Well, I do knpw I escaped. I could tell the most extraordinary 
adventures thilit hApl^ed to me* 1 could show you resemblances to 
people at hoi1% that would moke them blue witli rage and you crack 
your sides with laughter. . « . . . And what is the reason I 
cannot write this paper, having alt the facts before me? The reason 
is, that walking down St. James Street yesterday, I met a friend who 
says to me, “ Eoundabout, my boy, have you seen your picture 7 Here 
it is I ’’ And he pulls out a portrait, executed in photography, of your 
humble servant, as an immense and most unpleasant-featured baboon, with 
long hairy hands, and called by the waggish artist *‘A Literary Gorilla,” 
O hoiror 1 And now you see why I can’t play off this joke myself, and 
moralize on the fable, as it has been narrated already de tne. 
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(iiAi’n-iv’ \\i 

01 T>\N(M\(:, Dicing, Dying. 

LI) siiioolboys rPiumbcv bow, 
\\lun TCui'is wiv^ com- 

])t Ik'd by painful circumstances 
lu (jiiit his country, he and Ids 
s(*hel band of Tiojans founded 
I n» M '1'] 0 } , Mhere they landed; 
I'Miiydi's to the Trojan 

i. ,ods; building fticcts with 
Trojan names ; and cndca- 
■V oil) mg, to the utmost of their 
pow'r, to recal thiir beloved 

ii. ilive place. In like manner, 
Ibitish Tiojaiis and French 
Trojans lake their 'I iciy evory- 
vherc. Algiers I have only 

■“(in fioin the sea; hut Nc iv Ojleins and Leic’esti'r {Sc|uarc I have 
visitf cl ; and have seen a cjuainl old Fieiiee .still linmnang on the 
banks of the Mississippi; a dingy inodein Fiance round tliat guat 
dlobc' o( JNIr. 'Ajld'.s, Mhich they .say is coining to an end. Iheic 
an hrendi cafes, bilhaids, estaiiiiiieb, walleis, maikcrs, pooi Freneh- 
num, and rieb Frencliinen, in a new l’aii«— shabby and diity, it is 
true— but otToiiiig the emigrant t1 • dominoes, the chopinc, the petil- 
verie of^ tlie patiic. And do not Jiiilish IVojans, who emigrate to 
the continent of Europe, take' their Troy with them? To’ .ill know 
the (juarters of Fans winch sivarm with us Trojans. From Teace 
‘Street to tlie Arcli of the Star arc collected tliousands of rofiigees 
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from our Ilium. ITjuler the arcades of tlio Euc do Elvoli you meet, 
at certain liours, as many of our Trojans as of tlie natives. In 
the Tiojnn inns of Meuricc, tlie Louvre, &c , -we swarm. We have 
numnous Anprlc)-Tn)j:m doctors and apothecaries, who give us the 
ddii jnlls and do'-c? of Peiganius. We go to Mi- (Juerre or hind 
T\[rM. Colombin, and can purchafie the sandwiches of Troy, the pale 
ale and sherry of Troy, and the dear, dear muflins of home. We 
live tor years, never speaking any language but oin native Trojan; 
except to oiii servants, whom we instruct In the Tiojaii A\ay of ])ic]jainjg 
toast for bu’.ikfasl ; Tic'jan biead-sanec for fowls and parLiidpes ; 'Fiojaii 
roiiK'd be /, Sr A'h- 1mv<' It niples where we worshi[) aecoiding to the 
Trojan lites. A kindlj’^ sight is that which one beholds ol‘ a Hunday in 
the Elysian fields and the Si Iloiiore tpiai t,oi , of processions of laiglish 
groAVu jieoph' and elilldn'n, sl.ilnail, rcd-cle iked, iiiarchnig to then' 
chinches, their eildod jn.iMM -booh i in hand, 1'' ^ing in a stiaiiger's land 
(he sacicvl ^vUI' -■ ol their Zion 1 am sure theie a'‘e many English in 
J’aiis, u'ho nev( r sju'ak to any native ahnt tin* r.ink o( a waiter o, 
slu'jtmaii Not lung since I was hsteninir to a rrenehniaii at Eolhi’done, 
f-])eal;itig Englah ti/ the waiters and acliii'i as inlin [ireler loi his pait\ 
lie . poke p'*(‘tly well and \i ly ijua klj . lie wa-^ iivi "isl ihly ( omical. I 
wonder how we mnintanif d oui gruity And yon and i, niy deai fiend, 
when iir speak Eronch ? 1 daie^-ay we ;'U’ just JC' absnid. As ahmid ' 

And why not? Don't you be diseouragid, young fellow. Cour<f(/r, ,ii(iu 
p'tnic nnu ! Jieineinbi r, 'JVojans have a coinpienng way with them. 
When Auieas landed at C'ailbage. 1 ilaresay lu' f-]K)ke Carlbaginian with 
aridicnlins 'Fioiaii acodit , but, for all that, jioor Dido 1‘ell de-iaiaLcly 
ill kn e vilh liim. 'Fake < "anijtle by tlie son of Anibises, my briy 
JS’evei mind (he giaiiuiiar or the iironuneiation, but tackle the lady, and 
speak jour mind to lioi as best you eaii. 

This IS the plan which the Vicomte de Loisy used to adopt. lie v.a^ 
following a com s ol English aeiordiiig to the eelebrnted 'uicikodc Joh?i'u 
The cours a.speml)led twice a Aveek : and the vicomte Avith laudable as'-uluil \ , 
Avent to all English iiarties to Avhich Iio could gam an introduction, tor 
the jiurpose ot acquiring the English language, and marrying inic A}i>jl(u>i'- 
This Jiidust lions young man even Aveiit <ni Trnijdr on Sundays foi the 
purpose of finnihanzing liimself Avitli the Eiiglidi lauguagi', and as I'c sit 
under Doctor IMuirogli Macmauiis of T. C. D., a very eloquimt jncachcr 
at Earig in lliose days, the vicomte acquired a very fine jirouunciation. 
Attached to the cause of uukn (unale monarchy all r^ver the woi Id, the 
vicomte had fought in the Sjianish earliest armies. Tic Avalt/ed Aveh ; 
and iiiadame tlioiiglit his cios.s looked nice at her parlies. AVill it le 
believed tliat Mrs, General IJaynes took this gi'iitleman into speci.d 
favour; talked with him at soiiee after soiiee ; never laughed at his 
Englnh; encouraged hei girl to AAaltz with him (which he did to per- 
leclion, Avlicreas poor C’live A\ns but ii hulking and clumsy performer); 
and ehfiwed him the very greatest favour, until one day, on going into 
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Mr. BonuaV, llic lionac agont (wlio lots lodgings, and soils Bi-itisli plcklos, 
tea, sherry and the like), she tonnd the vicorntc occupying a stool as 
clerk in Mr. Bonus’s establishment, whoro for twelve hundred francs 
a year ho gave his invaluabh' services during the day ! Mrs. Baynes 
t( ok poor madaniG severely to task for .admitting such .a man to her 
a.sRcmbheH. Madame was astonished. IMonsieur Ava« a gentleman of 
ancient family who had met ubli misfortunes. He was earning his 
maintenance To sit in a bm can was not a ciisliMwour Knowing that 
houiujiie meant shop md r/armi* meant bo}’', INTrs, B.i} nes made n-.e of the 
words hoblupK fjurron ibe next time .-1 '-aw die v' -^mte. Tlie little 
man wool ti'iij"' of racro and moi tiiieaflon. Tluic is n a v« ly jiainful 
scene, at wlueJi, tb'u.k IMeioy, ptu r ( inrlotte ihoo d.g riiiiij) was not 
present AVen* it not (or lli«' geiierars chnrtir hhn (hyivbieli pliraM* 
tlie vieomlt* veijHJinlly d( dMiiuted (oie-ral Baiiu' ebisluut ti^p-kin t) 
the \icoiiite wmild bsir h.i 1 ro'i'oii iiom him ‘ (dvriiimcr mI'S,” he 
.saiil t<’ Charlotte, “ i oui lespeetablc p.i] 'i ■' ‘■ate tioui my Ri\oid! 
]\riidaiiie your inanima lui'-' addiesM'd me w n'ls iihieli I ([iialify not. But 
yon — you au o ’andsoi le, too ; nod, to d ])J''(' n ponr soldiei, a poor 
in iitleinan ! ” I ii.n e lean d the viemnte ^lill mees at boarding^-houaes 
and 1 -i/i in jeii-'ii.i ol an An ,!<•} />. lb i ti'-l h' a wooer now aluioat 
as clihiJy a' the eo<i(l - (oc at i\hose seal]) be re'j)(Cled. 

l\li.s. llayies wa'<, to bo sure, i In.'vv wt' ::)r( (o bear for poor 
madaine but ber ban '^boiildeiN ivcie .men'-tomed to many a burden; 
and it the orMienus imIo was quairei mne and odious, 1 h>, as madnmo 
said, was as '■oi' as a mutton , and Cli n hitte'" pietty f.iee and manners 
were tlie admnation of all. 'Jdie yilloi' ]\IiS', Ijoldi'ros, those liajih'^s 
eldeily orjiharis left in jiawn, miidit b.te tliiMi lips with envy, but tiny 
nevtr could mal'.e tbem as red as ^M, , Chai lotti 's amiling inoiilli. I’o 
tbe liunonr of Madame Sinohnsk be it snd tli.it never by woi or bint 
did slie cause tlio'^e urb;i]qy young ladi^ " any needless pain, (‘■'lie never 
stinted ilimn of any nn‘al. No full-prieed jiensioiier ol m'ld.inie’a could 
ha\e lireaki.isl, bim 111 1)11, dinners f-cived inoie reepilarly. The clay alter 
their inotlier's (liaht, lh.it eood ]\ladame SiiKh‘n''h took I'.irly enjis of lea 
to the girls’ rooms, with her own hands ; and I believe be'ped to do tbe 
ban- ol’ (>ne of tbi'in, and ollicrwi-e to suotlio them in tb.ir lnl>^for 1 lme. 
They conld not keep tie ir aeciet. It mu't be owned that Mrs. Baynes 
never lost an opportunity of dejiloriug llieir situation and acrpiainling all 
new-comers with tbeir motliei’s flight and 1 iansgre''sIon. But slu* was 
gond-iiaturod to the captives i.i her grim way: and admired madame’s 
foibcaranoe ri’caiding them. '^Ihe two old oflieers were now especially 
poht'' to the poor things; and the '^cncral raj.ped one of lii.s boy.s over 
the knuckles for saying to Miss Bj.'nda, “ If your unch' is a lord, why 
doesn’t he give you any money ? ” « And the.se giils ined to hold their 

heads above mine, and tbclr niothm' u.sed to give lie^self such airs ! ” ciicd 
Mrs. Baynes. “And Eliza Bnyne.s used to Hatter llic'e poor girls and 
their mother, and fancy they were going to make a woman of fo.shioii of 

19—2 
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her!” said Mrs. Band i. “ Wc all have out wcalcnesses. Loida are not 
yonra, my dear. Faith, 1 don’t think you know one,” says stout little 
Colonel Bnndi. “ 1 wouldn’t pay a dudiess sndi court as Eliza paid that 
woman ! ” cried Emma; and slie made sarcastic inquiiaes of the general, 
wlu'duT Eliza laid heard from lier fnend the Ifononiable ]\frs. Boldeio? 
But for all this Mrs. Bundi pitied llu' young ladies, and 1 Ix'lieve gave 
them a little supply of com from her private purse. A "word as to their 
private histoiy. Their mamma hecanie the tenor of hoarding-house- 
keepers: and the poor girls jiractiscd thfir ducts all ovct Eurojie. Mis. 
Boklero’s noble nephew, the j>ie.sent Strongitharin (as a fiiend who 
knows the fashionable world intoims nu*,) wiis victimized by his own 
uncle, and a most paliifiil aflair occurred between them at a game at 
* blind hooki'y.’ The Honourable Mrs Boldc'ro is living in the ])iecincls 
oi Ilolyrood; one ()1 her daughter.s I!- hajqnly man led to a minister; and 
the other to an apothecary ^^ho was calleil in to attend her in quinsy. 
So I am inclined to Ihmlv that ]>hiase ahmil “‘select ” boarding-hoiises, 
is a mere comphnn'iitary teim, and as for tin* strietest retci cnees hi'iti'' 
given and lecjnired, I certainly slionld not Jay out extra money lor 
piinting lhal expiessioii in my advertisement, were I going to set up an 
establishment inysi'll. 

Old college friends of I’hilip’s vi.sited Pans fiom time to tune; and 
rejoiced in carrying him off to Borel’s or the Trois Eieies, and hosjuiahly 
treating him who liad heen so liospitahle in Ins time, \(‘S, thanks he to 
Heaven, tliere are good Saniaiitaiis in pietty laige nnmht'is in this uoild, 
and hands leady enough to succour a man in ini.>(()i time 1 could nan (' 
two or ihu'c gentlemen who dii\e about m ch.iiiuls and look at peopk'’s 
longues and write (jueei figims and qm ei Latin on iu<lc-]>aj)CT, Avho 
occultly made a jmrse loiitaming soim- sc\on or ten scon* l(*(‘s, and s(*ut 
them out to Hr. Enmm m hi.s bamshimnl. d’lje pool v.K’tch had heh-ived 
as ill as might be, but lie was without a jienny (u* a Ji lend. I ' e^ay 
Hr. Gooddiough, amongst otlier philaiithiopi'-ts, put his liands into liis 
pocket. Having heartily disliked and inistinstcd Fiiiiiin in jiiosjierit} , 
in adversity lie melted lowauls the jioor iugitive wreleh : he even could 
believe that Firmin had some skill m his inofession, and m his practic* 
was not quite a (|uark. 

riiilijfs old eollegc and school rrome.*- laughed at lieaiiiig that, now 
Lis lum was couqdete, he was thinking about inaruagc. Such a plan 
was of a jiicce with IMi. Eirmm's knouii jirudeiicc and foresight. Bn* 
they made an objection to his proposed union, which had struck us at 
liomc previously. Jknpa-in-law “was ^^cll eiioLigh, or at least iiioirciifivc 
but, ah, ye powers ! uhata mother-in-law was poor Pliil laying iij» for 
liis future days! 'Jwo or thice of oui mutual companions made this 
remark on returning to woik and chambers after their autumn holiday. 
Wc never had too much chanty for Sirs. Baynes; and what I’liilip told 
Us about lier did not serve to increase our regard. 

About Cluistinas Mr. Firmiii’s own aflaiis brought him on a brief 
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visit to London. Wc wcic not jealous that he took up his quarters with 
his little friend, of Thornhan^di Street, who was contented that he should 
dino wjtli us, provided she could have the ideasurc of housing him under 
her land shelter. JIiu:h and mighty ])eople as wc -were — for under what 
humble roof^ does nut Vanity hold her sway ^ — we, who knew Mrs. Bi andon’fl 
virtues, and were awari' of hi i- only 'ilory, would have condcseended to 
receive her into onr&ocjity; but it was the little lady hciself who had 
her pride, and held aluol'. “ J\Jy paient.s did not give me the education 
you have Lad, m.i’am,” Carolina .-aid to my wife. “My jdace is not 
lieie, 1 know very w'cll ; unless }ou -luaJil Ik- Look ill, and tlan^ ma’am, 
you’ll s( e tlial I Avill he el id enoiivh to < ome. l’Iiiii]> < an come and sec 
me; and a hit iii" it t i me to si-i .yes on him But I shouldn't 
be hajip) in }oiii drannig-room, nor you in havi.'g me. The dear 
ehildiiii look hUiimsi'd a. my way ol talkin'^; and no wonder: and tlicy 
knieli !-onietime.s to om .o . 'lie*-, tloJ 'ole- > ’em! T don’t mind My 

edue.ition av.is n >1 eaiid lor 1 sean-O Jiad any schooling but what I 

taiudii myself l\Iy ])a hiulii’t the means ol learning me much: and it is 
loo late to no (< jiool at li ity Tve got all his stockings and things 

dallied ; oid J.is Imcn, ]hioi <- Ih w ’ - - heaotifiil : 1 wish they kep it 
as niee in luanee, wlure In is I You’ll gi\ my love to the young Udy, 
won’t yon, ma’am: and, ili ’ it's u bkssing to me to hear how good and 
gentle she is’ lie has a high ttn.gei, I'hilip h.iM' : but them lie likes 
can easy mana -e him. ^ ou have been his bc'-t land hiends , and so will 

i-he be, 1 tiiist , and tiny may le happy though they’ie poor. But 

they’ve time to get iich, haven’t tiny ^ And it’s not tlie richest that’s 
the Inqipiest, that I can see in many a hue house wheie Niiise Biandon 
goes and has lu r eyes open, thongli she don’t say much, }ou known” III 
tills way Nurse Biandon would prattle on 1o us when she came to see 
us. She would share oui meal, always thanking by name the servant 
who helped her. She in.sisted on calling our children “Miss” and 
“ Master,” and I tlniik those youmr s.atiri8ts did not laugh often or 
unkimlly at her jiccidiaiities. I know they W'cie told that Nurse Brandon 
W'as very good ; and that she took caie ol lier father in his old ngc ; and 
that she liad passed through veiy gi cat giiefs and tiial-s , and that .she 
had nursed Unde Pliilip Avlieii he had been very ill indeed, and 
wdien many j^eople would have been afraid to come near him ; and 
that her life w'ab spent in tending the bide, and in doing good to her 
neighbour. 

One day dining riiibji’s stay with us we happen to read in the paper 
Lord Itingwood .s arjival in Ijoncloii. My loi-d had a grand town house of 
his own wliich he did not always inhabit, lie liked the clicci fulness of a 
hotel better. linigwood House w-as too large and too dismal. He did 
not care to c.at a solitary mutton chi'p in a grea’’. dining-room surrounded 
by ghostly images of dead Kingwoods — his dead son, a boy who had died 
ill his boyhood ; ' 111 , s dead brother attiied m the uniform of his day (in 
which picture there w^aa no little ic-'seinblauce to Philip Firmin, the coloacl’a 
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grandson') ; Loid Ringwood’s dead self, finally, as ho appoarcd still a young 
man, ^vlan Lawrcuct* jiaintcd him, and wlnn ho ivas tho fompauion of tho 
Ki'goiit and hiM iiioiid-i. “Ah ! that'.s tho lollow 1 hast like to look at,” 
tho tild man 'woiild say, scowling atlho jiictnro, and breaking out into tho 
old-^a^hIOl)('d oaths \Yhioh gainisht'd many com iThations in his young 
da}s. “ That fellow could ride all day ; and sleep all night, or go without 
sleej) as ho those ; and dinik his four bottle^', and novel have a headache ; 
aiul bicak his collar hone, and see tho fox killed three hours after. That 
was once a man, as old Mailboroiigh said, looking at his own pictuio. 
Now my doctor’s my m.istei ; my do<-toi and tin infernal gout over him. 

I live* u])on ])a]» and jmddens, hke a baby, only Tie slic'd all niy teeth, 
hang ’em. If I think lliiee ghr-'cs of ditiry, my buller thicalcns lut. 
Vou 3 oung li'llou , ■wlu. Imvcmi’I Iwoju'ncc in youi ])ockt‘t, b^-^ Geoigi', I 
uould like to ehangt' vuili 3011. thily 30U wouldn’t, hang 3011, you 
woiiMii't. ^V]lV, 1 don't beli''\o ’’lodlmiilci would change with me: 
■\^ou]d 30U, To lliuniti ' — and 3'ou'it about as fond of a gK'at man ar. any 
li'Ilov.’^ 1 fkcr knell'. Ddi l ttll me. on cur, sir. Why, when 1 'wallnd 
Avilh yon on 1^3 de lauds one (la3 , 1 f-ald to that telh>w, ‘ 'i'odhuntei, deu L 
3011 think I could oulef the .••oa to .stand sidl'^* 1 did. And 3011 had 
never htaid of King (’.luule, hanged if 30U had — and never ic'ad any 
book txeept tlie f'hiid-book and Mrs. Glass’s ('doIutv, li.uiged if 3011 did.’ 
Such leniaiks and com ersatioiis of his itkitne has I'luJin lepcaied (0 me. 
Two 01 thiec men about town liad veiy "odd imit. 'lions ol ihm loolhh'.'is, 
'.•iiiivlinj, l.la jheiuous old eyii'c ib* Mai fpf ndid and ]>enmioiu, 
Molc n1 and ea''d3' hsl ; sun oundt <i 1.3 llattcui^ and ullc 1 13' Itaii'li'. lie 
bail old-AVoild nc. lions, Mlueli 1 beluie bale ] asMcl out t»f the mnniicr.s ol 
great toll..!-, 1 COM'. He tluai_lit il htncilli him to lia\el by lailw.iy, and 
Lis 2'''>.''t(-lj;!ise Mas one ol lJu' kel on llu load 'flu tide' ii'bed on m 
.s])Iie of this old ( amite, and ]ia.'> Jong siie <• i».)Jhd o\tJ hiiii and his > I- 
"hane. Wlii', almost all hi> imilalois aie ac Inal ly dead ; raid on i) tins 
year, 'whtn old .lack IMunimei;- Lnn i' an imilaiion of Jinn al Ij.i3'.s’s (ulieie 
Jack's mimlciy used to be leceived with slaaits ol laughter hut :i fi'W 
3't‘ai.s since), there M’as a dismal sileiiee 111 the et)llee-j 00111, exce])! lioni 
two or three young men al a near tahle, uho .s:ud, “ Wlial is tJii' old Jool 
mumbling and s\\ eaiing; ut nou’ ? vYu imitaljon of Lord liingMood, and 
who wa,>5 lie ! ’ So tmi names jias.s Jiv.a3', and are forgotten : and the 
talle^t statues, do not llic sands of time aecuniulale and o\crwhehu that} I 
1 have iic»t loigoll< n niy loid ; 3113^ more than 1 lia\e forgotten the c(-ck 
of my school, about mIioiu, ])eihaps, 3’'ou don’t care to lieai ] sec my 
loid's bald liead, and booked beak, and bushy e3'ebrows, and tall vel/et 
collar, and biass buttons, and eieat black mouth, and ticnibling hand, and 
tienihbng ])arasites round him, and J can liear his voice, and gicat oaths, 
and laughter. You paia-itcs ol to-day are bowing to other great peojilc; 
and tins great one, who was alive only ycHlerdri)’-, is as dead us George JV. 
or Nebuehadne/zar. • 

Well, we hajuicn to read that Philijfs noble relative, Lord Ilingwood, 
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has arnveil at hotel, whilst Philip is staying with us: and 1 own 

that I counsel my friend to go and wait upon his lordship. lie had hern 
very kind at Pai-is : ho had evidently taken a liking to Philip. Firnnn 
ought 1o go and si e him. AVho know.s * Lord llingwood might Ite luchued 
!o do soinetliing for hi.-^ hrotln'v’s grandson 

'J'his was jUhl the iiomt, whi<-h anj’' one who knew Philip should have 
In'sitated to nig(‘ upon him 'I'o try and make him bow and smile on a 
gu'at man "With a view to intuie la\ ours, was to, demand the iinjiossible 
iioni Piiinin Tii« kinv s in. n !• ay lead ihu l.iiu’s hoises to the water, 
bill the king hnusell' eau’t inalse tiin-i d nik. 1 (twn Miat 1 came back to 
tJi(' subjoel, and uiged it rejieah uiy » n in y liiend “ I /en’t been,” said 
Philip, f-iilkdy “ 1 luive left a e.inl i.oon him ii' waii'‘> me, he can 
send to No. I2t), Qiuiii kSijin'ie, 'WeJnnnsitr, no jncsent hotel. But 
iJ' yon ihmk le* will give me any llimg ;>eyon I a dinner, i tell you you 
aie luistakcii ” 

'We dim fl that uayAvilli Plnll])*. tanplo' tr, W'-orthy Mr. Mngford, of 
tke /'o// J/io/ (iif.ctfi-, W'ho w.is pK-fine lo hn. hospitalities, and especially 
giaeiou.N to Ph'i’^i Ml et' id Avas pleased a,jI]i Firimns letters ; and you 
may he inri liuit wverei ciitic- did i oi I'litradict their friend’s good- 
natuied I'ation, V'^e droAe to the siibm ban villa at llam])stead, and 
sb nmiti<' odoni . o. soup, mutton, onn n.s, lUshed out into tin* hall to give 
us Aveleojiie, and to Avnrn us of th i good cheer in store lor tlie party. 
Tli/a AA’as iK't one of IduQ-fouVs days ior couulermandmg side dishes, I 
jironiisc' yom 1\I( n m blaek AVith noble ulnle cotton gloves were in Avaiting 
to receive i'-.,imd Mio. IMugford, in a lieh blue satin and leathers, a profusion 
oriloimees, hiei maiabouts, jcAveh', and ( aii-de-Lologiie, rose to Avelcome 
us iiijin a stately solii, Avheie she sat sui lounded by her children. These, 
loo, wore in brilliant diesse.s, AAuth shi’nno- nc'V, combed ! air. The ladies, 
of eoiuse, in^tantly began to talk aboid tlinr childieii, and my wile’s 
unfeigned adimratiou fjr Mrs. Miigieru's last baby I think Avon that 
Avorthy lady’s goodwill at once. I nnuie home reniaik regaiding one 
ol the boys as being the jiictiire of hr t.iilicr, AAdiiih Avaa iioi lucky. 1 
don’t knoAV A\liy, but 1 have it from her kiihDand’s oAvn admission, that 
Ml s Mngloid alwaj's thinks I am “dialling ” her. One of the boys frankly 
inlbnned me theie avjis goose for dinner, and AAdien a cheuiful cloop was 
heard ti om a neighbouring room, tohl me that Avas pa drnAving the corks. 
AVhy fchouhl Mrs. Alngford reprove the outspoken child and say, “James, 
hold your tongue, do iioAV? ” Pmtter wine ilian Avas poured forth wdieii 
those corks Avere driiAvn, never flowed from bottle. — 1 say, I never haw 
better aa’iiic nor moie ijottlc .. If ever a table may be said to have gioaned, 
that expn'hsion might Avilh justice be applied to Mugford’s mahogany. 
Talbot Twysden would have feasted foity people with the meal here 
provided for eight by our most hospitable entertainer. Though Mugford’s 
editor Avas present, who thinks himself a very fine felloAV, 1 asaure 
you, but Avhoae name I am not at liberty to divulge, all the honours 
of the entertainment Averc for the Paris Corrcsponduit, Avho Avas specially 
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requested to take Mrs. M. to dinner. As an earl’s grand-nephew, and 
a lord’s great-giaiidbon, of course we felt that this place of honour was 
Firmin’s right. How Mrs. Mngford pressed him to eat ! She carved — 
1 am very glad she would not let Philip carve for her, for he might have 
sent the goose into her lap — she carved, 1 say, and J really think she gave 
him iiio]-(* stufling than to any of us, but that may have been mere 
(‘uvy on my part. Allusions to Lord Ringwood ■were repeatedly made 
dm ing dinner. “ Lord E. has come to town, Mr. F., T perceive,” says 
Mugford, winking. “ You’ve been to see him, of cour.se? ” !Mr. Firmin 
glaied at me very fiercely, he had to own he /tad been to Ccdl on Loid 
Eingwood. Mugford led the conversation to the nulde lord so frequently 
that Philip madly kicked my shins under the table. 1 don’t know bow 
many times 1 had to suifer Iiom that foot which in its time has trampled 
on so many persorrs-. a kick fui eacdi time Lord liingwood’s name, liou.ses, 
jKiiks, piopeities, W(‘re mentioned, w.is a frightful alloivanei'. Mr.^. Mug- 
ford iiould .say, “May J assist you to a little phc'asant, Mr. Firmin'' I 
dare.^’ay they aie not as good as Loid Eingwood’s ” (a kick fiom Phihp), 
oi JMiigfoid Avould exclaim, ‘‘Mi. F, try that ’ock ! Lord Eingwood 
hasn’t bettor wine llum that.” (I)readlul jninishinent upon my tibu undtr 
the table ) “John! Two ’oeks, me and Mr Firmin. Join us, Mr. ]\” 
and so forth. And aftei dninei, to the ladies — a^ my W'lfe, who betrayed 
their mysteries, informed me — Mrs. Miufoid’s coiivinsatioii ivas incessant 
regaiding the Eingwood family and Firmin’s relationship to that noble 
bnu.se. The meeting of the old lord and Fnmm in Parks wiw di!»cu.s,‘ed 
with immense intere.st. Ills loialshu* called him Philip most affable ! he 
was very (bud of Mr. Fiiinin. A little blid bad told Mis. IMugford that 
homebody else was vei y fond of i\Ir. Firmin. She hoped it would be a 
match, and that his loidshiji wmild do the hand'-ome thing by his tuidicir. 
What ? My wife wondi'ied th.it Mis. Mugford bhonld know about Pli'lip’h 
affairs? (and wonder indeed .she did.) A little biid had told Mrs. 'T — 
a fiiend of both ladie.s, that dear, good little nurisc Brandon, w'ho was 

engaged and here the c6nver.sation went olf into myhteiies which J 

certainly shall not leveal. Suflice it tliat Mis. Mugford wa.s one of 
IMrs. Biandon’.s best, kindest, and most cuii.stant patrons — or imghl 1 lx* 
permitted to .say inations ? — and had mjeived a mo.st favourable leport 
of us from the little nurse. And Iiere Mrs. Pendeuiiis gave a veibatim 
repoit not only of our hostess’s .s])ccch, but of her manner and accent 
“Yes, ma’am,” says Mrs. Mugford to Mrs. Peiideimis, “ our friend Mr.s. B. 
has told me of a certain fjcntUinaii whose name shall be nameless. JIis 
manner is cold, not to say ’auglity. He seems to be laiigliing at pcoj Ic 
sometimes — don’t say No; I saw him once or twice at dmnci, both him 
and Mr. Firmin. But he is a true fiicud, Mrs. Brandon says he is. 
And when you know him, his heart is good.” Is it 7 Amen. A dis- 
tinguished writer has composed, in not veiy late days, a comedy of which 
the cheerful moral is, that we are “ not .so liad as we seem.” Aren’t we I 
Amen, again. Give as thy hearty hand, lago ! Tartuffe, how the world 
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has been mistaken in you 1 IMacbelli ! put that little affair of the murder 
out of your mind. It was a iTioim‘ntary weakness ; and who is not weak 
at times? Blilil, a more maligned man than you does not exist I 
() humanity 1 how we liave Ik-cii mistaken in you I Let u.s expunge 
tlu* vulgar expiession “ mi^i'rable sinners” out of all prayer-books; open 
the ])ortlioles of all hulks; biuik the ehaiiis of all eonviets ; and unlock 
the boxes of all sjioons. 

As 'we di.'scussed IMr. Mug ford s entertainment on our return home, I 
improved the occ.imoii with riiilip, 1 ]ioinlefl out tin reasenabh ness of the 
hnpe-^ whieh he might enlt'italn of help tiom hi’ tveallhy kinsman, and 
actually forc('d him to jiiomise b; u|)oii mv Kid the next day. 

Now, nlun ]*liilip Fiieiiii did a t ii > .I'Miii'^t hi- Avill hr* did it With 
a bad 'jr.iee. When he is not pit as( d, In does nf)t pit ^ nd to be h:ij)j>y : 
;md when h(‘ .s sulky, Mr. h'lrmin i- a \ ery divieri'eabh c(»mi)anion. 
Tho’vjli he never once n j)' 0,1 “l“'d iiu all< i wards with what ha]>pened, T 
own that I have had eii . 1 tw iiiees of eo'iseiioce smee. If 1 had not sent 
him on that dm did vislr to his pi.md uncle. occiined might never, 

f-ihepSj have inimied .d all 1 .wted lor thi‘ best, and that I aver; 
liowiver T may gi e ve lor the conseipieiices whieh ensued when the poor 
hllow foil'- VI (I niy adv k e. 

11 IMiilip luld aloof liom land liimrwood in London, you may be sure 
rhili])’s de.ir cousins wme in wading on liis lordshij), and never lost an 
oppoitiinity of showing Ilnur respectful .<^}mpalhy. "Was Lord Lingwood 
ailing ^ Mr. Twy.sden, oi Mrs Tw' 3 ’^'!den, or thi* dear girl.s, or Kmgwood 
llieii bi other, weie daily in hi.« lordship’s antechamber, asking for news of 
his health. Huy bent down respictlully bidbre Lord llmgwood’s niajor- 
doiiio. 'J'luy would Inive given him m< m*} , as tiny always .iverred, only 
what sum could they give to such a man as Kudge? d'hey actually 
olfervd to bribe ]Mr. Kudge with their wiin*, over which lu* made horrible 
faeis. Tiny fawned and suiilod befoM' him always. I should like to 
have .seen that calm Mis. Twy.sden, (hat seieiie, liigli-bied woman, who 
would cut her dearest liuiid if iiii.sfortuiie befol her, or the woild turned 
Its hark;— I should hkv' to have .seen, and cu// sie her in my mind’s eye, 
siinjienng and coaxing, and wheedling this lootman. She made cheap 
piestnts to Mr. lludge; slie smiled on him and asked after bis liealtli. 
And of eoiiihe Talbot 'rvvy.sden flatteied him too in 'Falbot’s jolly w.iy. 
It was a wink, and nod, and a hearty how do you do — and (after due 
iinpiiries made and answered about his loid.diip) it would be, “ Rudge ! 
1 think my housekeeper lias a good glass of poit wine in her room, if you 
hii])pen to be passing that way, and my lord don’t want you I” And 
with a grave couitesy, 1 can fancy Mr. Rudge bowing to Mr. and Mrs. 
Twy.sden, and thanking tlicin, and descending to Mis. Blcnkinsop’s skinny 
loom where the port wine is ready— and if Mr. Rudge and Mrs. Blenkinsop 
arc confidential, I can fancy their talking over the characters and peculiarities 
of the folks npstaiis. Servants sometimes actually do; and if master and 
mistress ai-c Imnibugs tliese wretched menials sometimes find them out. 
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Now, no (liiko coukl be more loidly and condefeccudijig in liis bearing 
tlian !Mi-. Plnliji Finriin towards the menial tlirong. In those days, when 
he liad inonej jii hiH pockets, lie gave Mr. liiidgo out of his plenty ; and 
till' ni.iu I'enicinhci ed lus gentaohity A\heii he wn'^ poor : and dechired — 
in a seleLt feoeicty, and in the cninnany of the relative of a peiKiii fiom 
ivlioni J have lh<‘ inioiinatioii — declared in tlie pie.s(‘nee ot ('a]»tain (jlann 
;•( the Adiniial JJ — ng Clid) iii fact, tlial IMi Jlelf was alwiiyt) a swell; 
bnt .'.nice he Avas done, he Itudge, “avus blest if that young chap Avani’t 
a giealer SAAvlI than he\ei'.” And Kiidge actually liked this poor young 
/clIoAv belti'v than the ianiily iii Walpole Street, Avhom Mr. li. pronounced 
to be “a shabby hit.” And in lact il Avas liudge as Avell as m}self, Avho 
advistd that J’hilip slmuld see his loidship. 

When at length rinh]) jiaid Ins second \islt, klr Rudge said, “My 
lord Aid] see you, sii, J think lie has been sjieaking ol yon. lie’s 
AU'iy unAvell. lie’s going to Iu.a'c a ht of the gout, 1 ihiidi.. I’ll tell Imu 
on nie here.” And (oiuiug back lu IMubp, after a brii f disujipeauince, 
and Aiith ralhtr a scared lace, he re]»calcd the peimissien to eiitei, and 
again cantioiied him, saving, that “my loid Avas vciy i^iieer.” 

In fact, as Ave leaincd aitenvank, througli the channel previously 
ni'lnated, inA loid, Avhen lie heaul that I’liiliji bad called, cried, “He //ro, 
lias lie. Ibing biin, semi bun in;” using,! am eonstiaiiied to pay, in 
jdaee ol t'le monosyllabic “ Jiang, ’ a nmeh itjoiir.(>i exjni'ssioii. 

“ Oil, it’s you, IS it sa}s iny loid. “ You lir.Ae been iii London (Acr 
so long ’J'av}S(1( u told me o( y u ye'-tenlay .” 

“1 liaAe culled bcfoie, sir,” f iid Philip, ve’y ((iiietly. 

“Ivondei yon Ii.iAe the face tjo call at all, sii !” erics the old man, 
p-laiing at J'hili]» His lordship’s eoiinti nmuie aaus of u gamboge coloni : 
his iiobh ey s weie lii-iod .dml and slailiii" , liis voice, always very haisli 
and stridv'ut, Avas now sjncially uiijdeabanl ; and liom the, ciatei of his 
mouth, sliot Juud exploding oaths. 

“ Face ' my loid ?” sa}s Philip, still very meek. 

“Yis, if }ou call that a lace which is covered ovei Avilh haii lilu’ 
aliahooiil” gioAvled my loid, shoAviiig hi.s tusks. “TAvysdeii aaus heie 
last night, and tells me some pretty news about you.” 

Pliilip blnslied ; lie kiicAv Avliut the iigavs most likely Avonkl be. 

“ I’wysden says that now you are a pauper, hy (ieorge, and living ly 
breaking stones in the street, — you have been .such tin internal, diivelhug, 
lianged loo], as to engage younself to another pauper I” 

I’ooi I’liilip turned Avliite fiuin led ; tmd spoke sloAvly : “ I beg your 
pardon, my loid, you said ” 

“ 1 said you were a liaiigcd fool, pir ' ” roared the old man ; “ can’t you 
hear ? ” 

I believe 1 am a niciiiber of your family, my lord,” says Philip, 
iit'ing up. In a cpiairel, he Avould sometimes lose hiR temper, and speak 
fiut hiR mind ; or pomelinies, and then he Avas most dangerous, he AVOuld 
be especially calm and (irandiaonian. 
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“ Some hancred adventurer, tlunlcing you were to get money from me, 
lias liooked you liir his daughter, has he?” 

‘‘ I have engaged myself to a young lady, and J am the poorer of Ihi' 
two,” says Dliilip. 

“ She thinks vou will get money fnmi me,” continues his lordship. 

“ Does •she'^ 1 never did ' ” ie],l.<d I’liilij). 

“ Jiy heaven, you slian’t, unless yon irne up this rubliish." 

“ J .han’t give her Uj), ‘ir, jnul I shall do vilJiout the moiiej said 
’Mr. Firinin \ery holdlj' 

‘‘(h) to Tait-uu^ !” H(reauied tin old m.in. 

(hi which ]*hili]> mid m, ‘‘I uu ‘ Seiiioi'''B pin ' Tr\ lord,” and 

till IK d ('ll lu}' InM'l So 3011 si>(‘ il ’ s g-niio tv' lo ' > tik ^oTiietlnne, 

l’U'I h(' lu at Iv n,u 1 Ik n.i"', th it < I. .•*'(' .>]>ass(<l n .ud 1 h. \eiuadea 
])ieltv niornnig’.s uoik'” And a | >•( |i v 'i>r.uiiiif''H \vork avos • and it 
w.i I nho hid r(t him opni H ' ?d 1 m. un Dlidiji not only did not 
It Inihc iiK Inrli.r.i'i" I "I Jiiiii on ihi- (ii* id, hut toi h ^'le hJenio ol the 
liii-iiK<'S on h'M If ‘‘ SiiK'f I li.'ive lieeii ei-.nietd,” he s.nd, “ I am grow- 
I'l't die.idihlly ii\ ukiiius, and am hiiO'.l : sordid sdioi.t money !is tho.se 

'J'wA s'lens. 1 ciine-'l to that old man* I ei.iwlul ludi'ie ins gouty feet. 

Well, I (< uld <Ma\\l lioni Ik'h' (o d.inii',- I'alaei* to '’•I't some money 

f('i ni}' I (lie ('harlolti iMiilIp ennec am ei.nvl ’ It theio Aveie no 
IK'ttuie-mm'eis moii sup]ile than ]M'dip I'limui, I'otooin'’- would !»<* a lost 
art, like \\\o Menvet <!( /> C(>>'r. Ih * .. ir not ye '^leat ' Men’s backs 
AM’i’r made tf I iid, .lud tin i.ue of itu.j !cs i-. .'•till in good repute. 

When oui lie'ud told us lio\v In bi><'l interview with Lrird Ringwood 
had begun and ended, ] tlimk those a\1io i ounselled I’hili]) to wall upon 
hii. erand-unelo Jell lather asiiaiiud of (hmi- worldly wisdmii and tin* 
.'kIak’' Avlinh they had Luien. We ought t(t Jiavi* known onr Jliiron Biif- 
liiiontly I0 ho aw. ire that i 1 A\as a dangoious (‘xperimi'iit to set him boAV- 
ine in loids’ anteidiuiiibei s. Were not hn ellJuAvs sure to break some 
eoiirlly china, his feet to tiamjile and tear some laie tram? So all tlie 
good AAo h.id done a\ is to oeeasion a ijiiaiiol betwe<n liiiu and his patron. 
Loid Ibnsiwood avowed that he liad intinded to leaAX* IMiiJi[i money; and 
by thrusting llio poor lelloAV into the old nobleman’s sick chamber, Ave 
had occasioned a ([iiarrel between tlie lelali-i's, who jiarted Avith mutual 
tliK.iis and :tngei ‘ )h, doar me ! ” 1 gioaiied in connubial colloquies. 
“ Let us get liim aAvay. He Avdl be boxing Pluglord’s eais next, and telling 
JMrs. Mugti'rd that she i.s vulgar, and a bmo Ife wa.s eager to get back 
to hia woik, oi’ rather to Ida l.idy-loA^e at Paris. We did not try to detain 
him. For fear of inilher accidents we Aveie rather anxious tliat he sliould 
be gone. Ci eat fallen and sad, ] accomjianied him to the Pjonlogiie boat. 
He jiaid for hi.s place in tlie seeond cabin, aii'l stoutly biuh* us adieu. A 
rough night : a Avet, slijipi'ry ileik : a crowd of fruAvzy lelloAV-passenger.s : 
and poor Pliihp in the midst of them m a thin eloak, hit, yelloAv hair and 
beaid blowing about : 1 see the steamer noAv, and left licr Avitli I kiiOAV 
not Avliat feelings of contrition and shame. Why had 1 sent J’hilip to 
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call upon tlial savage, overbearing old patron of his ? Wliy compelled 
him to that bootless act of Rubmission ? Lord Ringwood’s brutalities 
weie matters of common notoriet 3 ^ A wicked, dissolute, cynical old man : 
and we must try to make friends with this mammon of unrigliteousnesa, 
and sc“t jioor Philip to bow beibie him and Hatter him ! Ah, mea eulj)a, 
nu'a culpa 1 The Avind blew hard that winter night, and many tiles and 
( himiiey-pots blew doivn : and as 1 thoupht of poor Phili]) tossing in the 
fiowzy Ri'cond-cahiii, I rolled abc.ut my own bed very uneasily. 

I looked into liays’s club the day after, and theie fell on both the 
Twysdens. The parasite of a father was clinging to the button of a gnat 
man Avhen I enteied : the little rejitile of a son eame to the club in 
Ca]»lain Wooleombe’.s liroii^hani, and in th.il distinguisbed mulatto othcei's 
eomjjany. 'l'h('y loohed at me in a ]>eeu]iar Avay. 1 was sure they did. 
Talbot Twysden, pouring liis loud, braggait talk lu the ear f'f jioor Loid 
Lepel, eyed me Avith a iilnnce of triuuijih, and talki'd and ‘■wjvggeicd so 
that 1 should hear, liingwood Twysd(‘n and Wooleunilte, driiikiug absinthe 
to Avhet their noble a]»])etites, ••xehaug«'d el.,nees and eiiii.s. Woolcombe’d 
eyes Aveie of the colour of tin* absinthe lie SA\alIoAved. 1 did not see that 
'rAvysden toie o/f one of Loid Lejiel’.s hiittoii'-, hut that nobleman, with a 
hiaied (ouiitenance moved uAva}' i.ipidiy fioin bis little pcrsecutin, “ Hang 
bini, tliiow liiiii over, and come to me! ” I beaid tlic generous Twysdeii 
.Myn “ 1 expect llingwood and one or two iiioie.” At this ])ioposilion, 
Loid LejiGl, in a li emulous AAmy, muttered that hi' could not break Ins 
engagement, and fh d out of the club. 

Twysdeii’s dinners, llie polite reader lias bi'en jireviously infornud, 
Aveie notoiious, and he constantly biaggi'd of having the company of 
Loid liingwood. Noav it so happened that on this very evening, Lord 
liingAvood, Avith three of his lolloA\eis, lnmhmen, or led captains, dined 
at Bayes’s dull, being determined t(» s( o a paiifoniime in AvJiich a veiy 
jiretty young Columbine ligined ami one m the house- jokcti with 

his lordship, and said, “ Why, you aie going to dine AVilh Talbot Twy sdeii. 
lie said, just now, that he exju-cted y'^ou.” 

‘‘Did he ?” said his loidslni*. 'I'lien Talbot Twysden told a banged 
lie!” And little Tom EaA^s, my informant, lemeiiibered tliese remark- 
able Avoids, because of a circumstaiiee winch now almost inimediately 
lolloAA i*d. 

A veiy tew days after Philip’s departuK', our friend, the little Sistci', 
eame to us at our breakfast -table, wearing an e.vpiession of miieli trouble 
and sadness on lier kind little taee; llie causes of Avliich sorrow she 
explained to ns, as soon as our cliiJdren had gone aivay to tlieir sehool- 
loom. Amongst l\lis. Brandon’s tiieiids, and one of her father’s eoiistaiit 
comjianions, A\as tin- Avoithy Mr. Jiidley, falher ol the celebrated painter 
of that name, who Avas himself of niuoh loo honourable and noble a nature 
to be ashamed ol liis bumble paternal origin. Companionship betwein 
lather and son could not be veiy close or intimate ; especially as in the 
younger liidley’s boyhood his father, aaIio kncAV nothing of the fine arts, 
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had looked upon the child as a sickly, half-witted creature, who would be 
to his parents but a grief and a burden. But when J. J. Kidlcy, Esq, 
began to attain oininefioe in hia profession, his father’s eyes were opened; 
in place of negb v t aiul contempt, he looked iqi to his boy with a Hinccre, 
naive admiration, and often, with tears, has narrated the pride and pleasure 
Avhich he fc'lt on tlie day wlien he waited on John James at his master’s, 
Lord Todmorden’s table Ji’idley senior now fdt that he had been unkind 
and unjust to his hoy in the latter’s early days, and with a very touching 
humility the old man acknowledged his jirevions’ injustice, and liicd to 
alone for it hy jncseiit lesju-ct and affeetion 

’I'lioiigh fondness for Ins soi , and di light in tin* coiiijiiiny of Captalii 
(biMii, ofL(‘n diew l\li. h’ldloy to d'lu iih.ingh SIj'mI and to the Admiral 
Bjng ('Inb, (»l wliicli bodi wi.re leading iiiembom, llidiey si'iimr belonged 
to ollur (bibs at tbe West I'nd, wbme Ltnd 'Todinoi den’s butler eoii- 
Kiitc'd w'illi the confl.lei'L 1 bntitrs ol otlieis of the nobility; and I am 
informed that in 1ho-.e lUdis Ridley «'n1 mut'd to be calhd “ Todmorden” 
Joii’’' alter Iut. eoniicMoii with that venerabli* nohleman had ceased. ITo 
conuimt'd to be called Loid loJmoiden, in fact, jiist as Lord Popinjoy 
IS still called I 3 his old liK'iids Popiiijcv, tliongh his fatlier is dead, and 
Ptipinjt J/, as (vciybody knows, is at pj(,^(‘iil Earl of Pintado. 

At one of these clubs of their ordei. Lord 'rodmorden’s man was in 
the constant habit of meeting Loid Rnie^wood’s man, wbeii their lordships 
(master and inanl w’oie 111 town. These gentlemen had a regaid for each 
oth(‘i ; and, when tluy met, coimminicalcd to each other their views of 
society, and tlieir oiniuuiis t'f th(‘ eharaeter.s of the various noble lords and 
influential commoners ■whom they served Mr Rudge kiu'W everything 
about J’hilqj Fii min’s aflairs, aboiu the Doctor’s llight, about Philip’s 
gencions behaviour. “(Icneioiis! 1 call it iidmiial!” old Ridley re- 
inaiked, while ’ianating tins tiait of 0111 liiend’b — and his present position. 
And Rudge contrasted JTiilqi’s manly behaviour with the conduct of some 
siiCdLs which he would not name them, hut which they were always speak- 
ing ill of the pool young fellow liehind his back, and sneaking up to niy 
lofil, and gi eater skinilinls and meaner humbugs never were : and theie 
was no accounting lor taotes, but he, Rudge, would not mairy Ins daughter 
to a black man. 

Now : that day when Mr. Eirmin went to see my Lord Ringwood was 
one of my lord’s very wuirst days, wdicii it was almost as dangerous to go 
near him as to approach a Bengal tiger. When he is going to have a fit 
of gout, his lordsliip (Mr. Jiiulge reniaiked) was hawful. He curse and 
swear, he do, at everybody ; I'ven the clergy or the ladies — all’s one. On 
that veiy day when Mr. Firmin called ho had said to Mr. Twysden, 
“ Jet out, and don't come slandering, and backbiting, and bullying that 
poor devil of a boy any more. It’s blackguardly, by George, sir — it’s 
blackguardly.” And Twysden came out with his tail between his legs, 
and he says to me— “ Paidge,” says he, “ my lord’s uncommon bad to-day. 
Well. He hadn’t been gone an hour when pore Philip comes, bad luck 
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<() him, and my lord, who had just licard from Twysden all about that 
young woman — that paity at Paiia, Mra. Drandon — and it is aliout as 
great a piece of fcdly as ever 1 heard tell of — my lord turns upon 
the ])oie 3 oniig f ilar and call him names worse than Twysden. J5nt 
IVIr. hiimin am’t that sort oi man, he isn’t. He Avon’t sutler any man 
to call /thu names; and 1 Hiipjiose ho gave my lord his oAvn hack again, 
I’oi I heard my lend swear at lum tremendous, I did, Avith my onn 
ears. When my lord has the p<mt flying about 1 told j^on lie is aAvful. 
WTu'U lie lakes his ccilchiciim lu‘’s wen .so.- Noav, we have got a party 
at AVhipham at (’liiixtmas, and at Whipham Ave must he. And he took 
his colohicum night licfore last, and to-daA’’ he Avas in such a tremendous 
lage ol‘ swearing, enising, and Idowing up everyhoily, that it Avas as if he 
Av.is red hot. And Avlien ’Jhvysden and IMis. Twysden called that day — 
(j1‘ you kick that tellar out at the hall door, I’m hlest it he won’t come 
Muiikin’ dnwii the clnmnex ) — and he Avouldn’t see any of them. And 
he hawk'd out alh'r me. ‘If Fiimni comes, liiek lum dowint uis — do 
you licar / ’ Avilh ever so many oatlis and curses acrains^ the poor ielNiAv, 
while Ik' a owed he Avonld ncA'ci sec his liangmd unpndeni J.ice again. 
Ihit tins Avasn’t all, JiidJc}’^ ITc sent for Jiiadgati', liis hnvjm, tliat 
veiy da^' lie liad hack Ins Avill, Avlueh 1 signed myself as (me of tlu' 
AMlnesse' — me and W’llcox, the ma.ster of tli(> hotel — and I hiunv lie had 
left Finniii soinclhing in it. ’Jake my Avon! lor il. 'J'o tliat poor yorri''’- 
r< llww L(' means mischief. A full leporl I'f tliis con vei nation IMr. Ilidley 
gave to Ills lillU; fiiend !Mis liiandon, knoAving the inteiest Axlnch ]\li« 
lhandon took in the young ''■(•nlleman ; and AVilli these UTi]>leasanf iicavs 
IM is Ilinndon came otf to advi-»* aakIi tho e. avIio — iIk' gontl nnise Avas 
])leased to say — Aven' J’lnli p's host (iicndsm tin' world W(‘ wished Ave 
could give the Juttjo Si'-tei cciiihnt : hut all the AVoild knew Avl.at a man 
Loid JiingAvood Avas — hoAV arluirarv, lunv rin ('ii^elnl, hoAv cruel, 

I knew JMr. iJradgate ilie lawjei, Ainth A'.hom 1 had hiisinesR, d 
called upon liiin, moie niiMous to .‘ipeak about I’lulijfs atlairs than my 
own. 1 suppose I Avas too eager in coining to my point, lor llradgafe saw 
the meaning of my (juc'stions, and declined to answer them “ ]\Iy eli(*n( 
and 1 are not the d(‘arest Irioiids m the Avoild,” liradgatt* said, ‘'hut I 
must lu'C’ii Ills counsel, and must not t( 11 3011 Axlietln'r ]\Ir Flrniin’s 
name IS dowm ill Ills lordshiji’s will or not. How should I knoAv ' He 
may liave altered Ins avjII. He may have left Fiimin moni'y j lie may 
have left him none. J hope young Firmin does not count on a legacy. 
That’s all. He may be disappointed if he doe.s. Wliy, yon may liope 
lor a legacy from Loid IfingAvood, and you may be disapjiomted. 1 
know scon's of peojile avIio do liope for Bomethiiig, and avIio Avon’t get a 
Ijcmiy.” And ILik Avas all the reply 1 could get at tliat time from tl’(' 
oiucular little lawyer. 

I told my wife, as of course every dutiful man tells everything to 
every dutiful wile : — but, thougli Biadgate discouraged us, there was 
BomehoAV a lurking hope still that the old nohlcmaii Avould provide for our 
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TliL'n Philip would innrry C'harlotio. Then ho would earn evor 
KO niucli nioic money hy his iiownpapor. Thc'U he would he happy ever 
aflev. My wife ooimla ep'.'s nol only IxTorc they arc hatched, but before 
they aio laid. Never w;us aub .in ob.-,lmat(' lio])efiiliies,s of character. 
1, on the ofhei liaud, tak(' a jatioiial and de.spondcnt view of thingH ; and 
if they turn out beltoi Hkiu L evpecl, a. Rometiiucs they Will, 1 affably 
own that I have liceii iiu^lal.en 

]iul ;in rally day came uJicn Mr. lli.adg'ile A'ja^^ no lonccr needful, or 
when he tlunielit imiiscll leleascd fiini the \)bh\eations td' silence with 
ue:aid to his noble chi'iit. Jt wa-i ^^W'l days !» jbj-e ^ b list mas, and 1 took 
111 V accustotni d alleinfioii .saiiiil i tn IViy.'-’ wlni e olhei hnhifut' (jf the 
eliil) \M'u assembh'd. Thcii* u.i u(i nllle bii/y'in , "a! I'xeilehient among 
the ii(Mpi< nlei tu the plai'’ 'J^^y.d^u ..'vv.nvs arii\cd at Hays’s 

at ten jiiimiles ji.i,t niiir, .ind send*, .1 ioi I'le < veniiiL papti, as if it.s 
Ci nl(‘n(s W(Te nritlei i' (nal unpi il.u.'-e to 'lalbot. He would hold 
i'll n's bulteim, uid di‘<o’ii^(‘ lo tl em i' Jeadiny aiticle out of that 
]ia])i I' AMtli an .islemuhng einphasi'' ;'i •! eiavity. On this day, some 
1.U n^inul^'^ afli i hi a ■.•ustomi-d hou.. he le.ielu'd the cluh. Othei 
penllemdi w 'K t'l eeMd in jjenisine the e\ iming )ournal. The lamps 
(111 (In i.dih' Inhlid u]) the bald In ;ub the {'oy heads, dyed he.uls, 
and (he nig'- ot many' ‘is^einlded logle.s — nininnns went about the room. 

Veiy fiiddeii” “(lout in th(‘ stomach’’ Dined here only four 
days ago” ‘‘J/oohid very well” ‘‘Very well.'' No! Never saw a 
teh )W looh were in jny life.” “ Yidlow as a guinea.” “Couldn’t eat.” 
‘ Swoie dieadliilly at (he u. liters, and ai Tom Eave.s who dined Avith him.” 
“ Seven ly-sl.\, 1 .sei‘. — Horn in the same year with the Duke of York.” 
“ Fmty thousand a-y ear.” ‘'I'uity ’ filly -mght thousand tluee hundred, 
I (ell you. Abvay's In en a saving in. in ' ‘‘'J’ltlc goc.'^ to his cousin, Sir 
John Ivingwoed ; not a imnnher licre — meinbt'r of Hoodie’s.'’ “ Not the 
earldom — the barony.’ “ llatt d' ea'-h other fuiiuii,sly\ Veiy violent 
tem]'ev, llie old hdloAv A\as Nevor got oact the L’eform Hill, they used to 
say'." “ \\'oi)dei a\1h ther he’ll h'aAe .mylhiiie to old boAv avoav 'PAvys — ” 
lleie eulei.s 'Jalbit Twysden, Ksi) — “ Ila, (’ohaie! ' TIoav are yon* 
AVh.it’s the news (o-iiiglit? Kept late at my^ olhee, making up accounts, 
(iunig down to ’Whijiliam to-moiroAV to ('hiistiea Avith niy’’ Avife’s 
uncle — limgwood, a ( n knoAV. Always go douii to Whiphaiu at Christmas. 
Keeps the jdieasaiits for us — no longei a Jmnting man myself. Lost iny 
nerve, by Ceorge.” 

Wliilst tbe braggait little cieatuie indulged in this pompous talk, lie 
did nut .si'o the significant looks Avhich Avere fixed uixm him, or if he 
remaiked them, Avas jierhaps ])leased by the attention Avhicli he excited. 
Bay.s’s had Jong echoed Avith Twy-sden’s account of UmgAvood, the phea- 
sants, his own Joss of nerve in hunting, and the sum Avliich their family 
Avould inherit at the death of then noble relative. 

“ I tliink I have heard you say Sir John Itiiigwood inherits after your 
relative?” asked Mr. Ilookham. 
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“ Yes ; the barony — only the barony. The cailclom goes to my lord 
and hia heirs — Iloohhani. Why shouldn’t he marry again? I often say 
to him, ‘ HingAM)od, wliy don’t you marry, if it’s only to disappoint 
that Whig lellow Sir Jolni. You arc fresh and hale, liingwood. You 
may live twenty yeais, five and twenty yeais. Jf you leave your niece, 
and in} children anything, we’re not in a hurry to inherit/ I say; ‘ why 
doat }ou many ?’ ” 

“ Ah ’ 'J'wysden, he’s past marrying,” groans Mr. Hookham. 

“ Not at all. S(d)er man, now. Stout man. Imimnisc poweifid 
man. Healthy man, but for gout. I often say to Imn, ‘ Kingwood !’ I 

f,:iy ” 

“Oh, for mercy’s sakel stop this,” groans old Mr. Trcmlett, who 
always begins to sliudder at the sound of poor Twysden’s voice. “ Tell 
him, somebody.” 

“ Hav(‘n’t you heard, Twysdeu? Haven’t you seen? Don’t you 
know?" asks Mi. Hookbam, solemnly. 

“ Hi'aid, seen, known — ^wliat?” eiics the other. 

“ All aecideiit has haiipcned to Lord liingwood. Look at the paper. 
Heie it is.” And 'Fwysdcn pulls out his great gold eye-glasses, holds 

tlie paper as far as his little arm will reach, and and merciful 

Powers! but T will not venture to depict the agony on that 

noble face. Like Timanthes, tlie painter, I hide tliis Agamemnon with a 
veil. I cast the newspaper over him. lllubatur orbis: and let 
ini.igination depict our Twy.sdeii under tlie ruins. 

What Twysden read in the {//ol/c was a mere curt paragraph; but in 
next moining’s Timc^t iheie was one of those obituary iioUces to wdiich 
noblemen ol eminnicc must submit liom llic mysterious necrographer 
engaged by that paper. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
et Umbra 

HE Ih.st and only Eiiil of Ring- 
wood lia'^ .submitted lo the fate 
Avliuli piers and coiniiioncrs aie 
.like distiiud to imckrgit. Uaaten- 
I ig to Ids m.igiiiticent s-cat of 
■\Vliipliam M.iiket, where he ]>io- 
pt>-od to entertain an illustrious 
Miti-.‘nias [uirty, his lordship left 
Lond-.n M'nrcely lecovcrcd from an 
ill lack of gout to which he has been 
for many years a martyr. The 
duso.ise must have flown to his 
stomacli, and suddenly mastered 
hini At Turreys Regum, thirty 
miles from Ids own princely habitatioxi, wheie he had been accustomed to 
dine on his almost royal pmgi esses to bis homo, he was already m a state 
of dreadful suirciing, to which his attendants did not pay the attention 
which Ills eoiidition ought to have cxeilid, foi when labouring under this 
most jiaiiiful malady liis outcries \vere 1» ud, and Ins language and demeanour 
cxciedmgly \i(ilenl. He angrily icfused lo sisnl for medical aid at Turreys, 
and insisted on rontmuing Ins jouimey homewards. He was one of the old 
school, who iK'vei would enter a railway (thouL’h Ins fortune w'as greatly 
inert ased b)' the passatre of the laihvay llnoiigb his property); and his 
owm liorsi ^ always met linn at Po]»]k>i\s Tavein, an obscure liamlct, 
sevenlLen miles liom his piincely scat He made no t-jgn on arriving 
at Popjiei’s, and sjiohe no word, to the now serious alarm of Ins servants. 
When they came to light liis cariiage-lamj , and look into Ins postchaise, 
the lord of many tlioiisand acres, and, according to icport, of immenfac 
wealth, was dead. The journey from Thirieys liad been the last stage of 
a long, a piospcious, and, il not a lainous, at leJist a notorious and mag- 
iiificen”. career. 

“The late John George E.iil and Baron Ringwood and Viscount Cinq- 
bais entered into public life at the dangerous period before the French 
ihv ilution; and commenced Ins career as the Iriend and companion of 
the Ihmce of Wales. Win n his Royal Highness seceded from the Whig 
party. Lord iiingwaiod also joined ihe Toiy side of politicians, and an 
earldom was the puce of his fidelity. But on the elevation of Lord 
Steyne to a marquisatc, Eord Ringwood quarielled for awhile with his 
royal patron and Inend, deeming his own services unjustly slighted us a 
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Jlko dignity wis not conferred on liiinHclf. On several occasiona he gave 
Ids vote agaiJist ( ioverjiiiicnt, and canaed his nominees in the House of 
Commons to vote with the Whigs. He lu'ver was reconciled to his late 
Majesty (h'orge IV , of Avhotii he rvas in lh<‘ hahit of speaking with eha- 
iMcleiistic l)liintiicss. The appi'oach of the Ihfoini Hill, hoAvever, threw 
1 1lls nohleman definitively on the Tory aide, ot which ho has ever since 
lemained, if not an eloquent, at least a violent su])])Oiter. He w'as said 
to be a liberal laiidloul, so long as his tenants did not tlnvait him in his 
view's, I lib only sou dn-d early; and his lordship, according to report, 
has long been on ill levins w’lth his kinsman and successor, Sir fTohn 
Knigwood, of A])])leshaw, llaionet, at jiresent llaron liingwood. The 
baiony lias been in this ancient family since the reign of Cteorge 1., wdien 
Sir dolin liingwood wuia ennobled, and Sii Francis, his brother, a Haron 
of the Exchequer, was advanced to tin dignity of Raionet by the fust of 
our ILmovoiian sovcieigns." 

This WMH the aiticlc which my wife and I read on I lie morning oi 
Christmas mi', as onr eliildun were decking lamps and looking-glasses 
wnth Imlly and red beni< s tor the, approacliing festival. I had despatched 
a Imrned note, containing the news, to riilli]) on the night jircMons 
AVe wci e paintully anxious about his fatf' now, wlien a ti w d.i}s W'diild 
decide it. Again niy business or ciiriosiiy took me to see Mi Ihadgate 
lli(‘ lawyer. He was in possesbion ol tin* news of Loiirse. lliMvas not 
aveisc to talk aliout it. The death ol Ids client unsealed the lawyer’s 
lips jiaitially : and 1 must say lliadgate sp ike in a mauiier not fiatleiing 
to Ins noble deceased cluiil. The bi u tali lies ol the late nohleman had 
been V Cl y land to bear. On occasion <it their lu^t meeting Ins oaths and 
disrespei tliil l)ella^ioul had bei n sjieeially odious He had abused almost 
cveiy one of his lelativi ' IlisJn-ii, bo laid, w'as a canting, JMethodistieal 
humbug. He had a relative (w’hom iii.idgale said hi' wamld not name) 
who W'as a seheiuing, Mvaggeiiiic, swiiidluig lukspittle jiaiasite, always 
Clinging at his heels, and ioiiging for Ins diath. And he had auwiiier 
relative, the impudmit sun of a swindling doctor, who had nr illed him 
tw'o hours before in Ins own room; — a fellow who was a paujier, .'ind 
going to ]no]»agatc a breed for tlie workhouse; lor, alter his hehaviour ol 
that clay, he would lie eondeiuued to tlie low'est ])it ol Acliciori, beloie 
he, Lord liingwood, would give that siouiidrcl a jn-nny of his money. 
“ And has lordshi]) desired ino to send him back his will,” said 

]\[i. Biadgale. “And he destroyed that w'lll before he W'cnt aw^ay : it was 
not the first he had buiiicd. And 1 may tell you, now all is over, that 
he had loft his lirother’s giaudson a handsome legacy in that will, wlneli 
your jioor llieiid might liave had, but that he went to see my lord in 

his unlucky fit of gout.’’ Ah, mea culpa! luea enljial And who sent 

Philip to see his relative in that unlucky fit of gout/ Who was so 
Worldly-Wise — so Twysilen-like, as to counsel Philip to llaltcry and sub- 
mission ? Hut lor lliat advice ho might be wealthy now ; he might be 
hapjiy ; he might be icacly to marry his young sweetheart. Our 
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Christmas turkey choked me as T ate of it. lights burued dimly, 

and the kisses and laughter under the mistletoe were but melancholy 
spoil. But for my advice, how lia})py might iny friend have been I I 
looked askance at Ihe hone.'.L i.iues ol my childrt'n. What would they 
siy if they knoN\ their father had advised a fiiend to crlngi , and bow, and 
Iminble him.self before' a rieh, wicked old man ? T sale as inhte at the 
panlomimc as al a burial; the Jaiigliter ol the little ones .smote me ns 
with a ie])i‘oof. Abniial? With ])lumcs and lights, and iijdiolslerers’ 
p.agenntry, and m()miMn£r by the yard me.isure, they weie burying iny 
Loid Ibngwood, wlie miglit lurve nunle Phih]) Kirmin ri'-li but for me. 

All lingei ing hopes, regal’d’ ng t'ln- snid were (j'hc'l 1} ])’ii to an (‘nd. 
A will w:i“. toniid al Whiphain, dnU-l . y* ai* bade in -'.hieh no mention 
nas ni'eh ol p(- n IMnlijt bniniii. Sni .11 Icj.'ee i! .Taei liillv shabby 
and small, Twvsden said — weie Jefl to the '1 w}'den Jamily, ^\J1h the full- 
lein'lh portrait of tlie la(e *"ii] jn hi-^ on.uaf.on robe"*, whieli. I should 
lliink, nmst have ; iven but .small Kiti'-l.if t on to hi-s mi? \ Iving relatives ; 
I'oi I'is lordsliip ■'vas but an ill-lavonred mtldtmnii, and the piice of the 
• aiiM'o- oftlu' l.tiei pietnre iioiii Whij’haiu was a t;i\ vhieh p'-or T.ilbc’t 
made very \vi') i' at jitiying Had the pi-'hiie been accompanied by 
tliulyoi fl'i'ty tlinusitmd j’onin!-,, oi (ilt\ tlioiis-nid — why should he not 
Lave h'ft ihein lil'ly llii'inan(l — how ditfeie i' Talbot’s grief Avmild have 
been! \Vlieieas ■when Talbot couiitcl uj’ the dinneis he had given to 
Lord Kingwood, all ft which he co’d ] easily eah idali' by his euiming 
Icdireis and jmiinals in Avlneh was noted down iw cry feast at wlneli his 
loidsliij' alten'h'd, eveiv guest assembkd, and every bottk’ of wine drunk, 
'rwy.sden found that he had absolutdy '>pcnt more money upon my lend 
than the old man had ]iaid back in his will. But all tin* family wanit 
into numiiiiiig, and the Tvvj'sden coaeimi.ni and footman turned out in 
black Avorsted e])anl(‘lt(’s in honour of the libidinous dceea^'id It is not 
evciy day that a man gets a chance of piil)li?ly beAvailiiig llic ]o,''S of an 
etii] Ills relative I suppose Twysdeii took m.ariy liundied people into his 
confidence ou this nuittm-, and bewailed hi« iinele’s dcTtli .and his OAVii 
Avrongs AAliil.st clingiiig to many sceu’cs of button holes. 

And lioAv did jiooi Philip bear the dis.a]’pointmcnL He must have 
ielt il, lor I fear W(* Oiii .dclvcs had eiieour.ng d him in the hope that liis 
grand-uncle would do soinetliiiig to relieve Jiis necessity. I’liilip juit a bit 
of crape round hi.s hat, AViapj’ed himself in his shabby old m.ititle, and 
deolineil any oiitAvard shoAV ot gi-ief at all. P‘ the old man had left him 
money, it had been Avell. As be did not, — a puff of cigar, perhaps, ends 
the .sentence, and our philosr.jiher gives no fin tlier thought to his disap- 
jiointmenl. Was not Philip the poor as lordly and independent as Philip 
the Hell A struggle with poA^rty is a AAholesome Aviestling match at 
three or five and twenty. The sincAvs are young, and are braced by 
the contest. It i.s upon the aged that the battle falls hardly, Avlio aie 
weakened by failing heakli, and perhaps enervated by long years of 
prosperity. 
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Firmin’s broad back could carry a heavy burden, and he was glad 
to tjike all tlie work which fell in his way. Phipps, of the Daily Intel- 
ligencer, wanting an assistant, Philip gladly sold four hours of his day 
to Mr. Phipps : translated page alter page of newspapers, French and 
German ; took an occasional turn at the Chamber of Deputies, and gave 
an account ol’ a sitting of importance, and made himself quite an active 
lieutenant. He began positively to save money. He wore dreadfully 
shabby clothes, to be suie : foi Chai lotto could not go to his chamber 
and mend his rags as the Little Sister had done : but when Mrs. Baynes 
al)used him for his sh.ibby ajipearance — and indeed it must have been 
mortifying sometimes to si'C the fellow in his old clothi's sAvaggeiing 
about in Madame Smolensk’s apartments, talking loud, contradicting and 
laying down the law — Chailotte delended licr maligned Philip. “Do you 
know why Monsieur Pliilij) has those shabby clothes?” she asked of 
Madame de Smolensk. “ Beeause he has been sending money to his 
father in Aimnica ” And Smolensk said that Mon'icin* JMnlip was a biave 
young man, and that he might conn* dicssed like an Iroipiois to lu'r soiiee, 
and he should be weleoine. And Mis Baynes was lude to I’hih[) when 
he was piesent, and stoniful in her lemarks when h(> was absent. And 
Philip liemblod befoie IMrs. Baynes; and he took lier boxes on the eai 
with much meekness ; tor was not Ids Chailotte a liostiua' in her mothei's 
hands, and might not Mrs. General B. make that poor little cicutuie 
sulfer ? 

One or two Indian ladies of Mis Baynes’ acciuaintaiiee happened to 
pass this winter in Paii-^, and these peisons, who had Juinished Jodgunrs 
in the Faubouig St. lloiioie, oi the Cliamps Klysees, and lode iii iJieir 
caiiiages with, very likely, a footman on the bo.N, ratla'i looked down iijioii 
]\lis. liaynes lor living in a boaidiiig^-house, and ke(']>ing no eipiqiage 
No woman likes to be looked doAvn U])on by any other woman, e.speiiall}' 
by such a cieaturc as Mis. Batters, tin- iaw^ei's wife, fioia C’alcutta, who 
was not in society, and did not go to GovernmiMit House, and lieu was 
diiviiig about in the ( ’ham] )s Ely sees, and gning heiseli sueh airs, indeed ! 
So was Mrs. Doctor iHacoon, ^\llh her hidy 6-inai(l, and her maii-nxiL, 
and her open carnugr, and her ilo.se carriage. (Piay u-ad these woids 
AVith the nu'st withering emphasis u hieli you can lay U])OU them ) And 
who was ]\Iis Macooii, pi ay ? Madame Beiet, the French inillinei’s 
daughter, neither more nor less. And this creature must scatter her mud 
over her lietters -wlio went on foot. “ I am telling my poor giils, madame,” 
she would ray to I\Iadaine Smuleri.sk, “ that if I had been a milliner’s giil, 
or their father liad been a jicttifoggiiig attorney, and not a soldier, who 
has served his sovereign in eviuy quaiter of the woild, they would he 
hitter (licbscd than they aie now, poor chicks! — we might have a fne 
apartment in the Faubourg St. Hoiioie — we need not live at a boardi'ig 
bouse.” 

“ And if J had been a milliner, Madame la Geiith-ale,” cried Smoleii'*lvi 
with spirit, “ peihaps 1 should not have had need to keep a boarding- 
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house. My father was a gencTal ofliccr, and served liis emperor too. 
But wliat will you? We have all to do disagreeable tilings, and to live 
with disagreeable people, madame!” And with this Smolensk makes 
Mrs. (leiieral B.aynes a line curtsey, and gn( s off to other affairs or gne.sts. 
She was of the (bunion of many of Philip’s friends. “Ah, Monsieur 
Pliili]),” .she said to him, “ wlu'u you aic marru'd, you will live far from 
that woman ; is it not ?” 

Ib'a'iiiQ that Mis B.itter^ w.is going to the Tiiileries, 1 am sorry to 
s.ay a Aiolent emulation ins]>irod Mr.s. Ba} lies, and .‘•he never was easy 
until she persuader] her geiier;il to take lier to the nmlia'-.sador’s, and to the 
eiiteitaiiinients of the citizi-ii kino who governed Fiai.i'e in those days. 
]1 wouhl cost little or nothing. rii.n>oiie must he brought out. Tier 
aunt, MoWhirtd, lioin 'roiii--, had scut C'liailotle a ] n cut of money lor 
a dress. To do hlis Bnyiu'S lustici, she sp* nt Muy lillle money upon lier 
own laiment, and extiinted fiom o”“ of lu. trunks a costume which had 
doiK duly at Banaclqin < a u. t'.Joiilta “ \lrer hearing that Mis. Batters 
went, I knew she nmei would be ea^v,' (Ttiieial Baynes said, with a sigh. 
Til- will deiiii d the accu-'ntion as an outnufe, said that men always 
imputed the Most motives to woman, win n as her w'ish, heaven know\s, 
wa Old) t( set' herdailiiig eliild ]>io])( i ly ])i v sent ed, and her husband in 
ills jiropei lauk iii the workl. And Cliaiutie looked lovely, upon the 
evening of the ball , ami Madame hmoit'tisk dres'-’c'd Cliarlotte’s liair 
very jiieltily, and olfi red to lend Auoustt to accoinjian) the general’s 
cainagc ; hut Ogooal le^ cited, and said, “ Non, mcrci ! lie w’ould do any- 
thing lor the geiK'ral and Miss Chulotte — but loi tlu' generalc, no, no, 
no I” and he made signs of vioh'iit ahneeatiun And thouph Charlotte 
looked a. iwcetas a roselmd, she h.id iilile pleasure in her ball, Philip 
not being jiiesenl. And how c add lu be present, wdio luid but one old 
coat, and holes m Ins boots? 

So, yon see, alter a sunny autumn, a cold wdntcr comes, w^hen the 
wind IS bad lor delicate chests, and muddy lor little shoes. How could 
C'liarlofte comr out at eight o’clock thiongh mud or snow of a winter’s 
nioiiiing, il .she liad been out at an evening party late over night? 
!Mrs. Oeneial Baynes began to go out a good deal to the Paris evening 
pailles — 1 mean to the paibcs ofus Tiojan^ — parlic.s where there are forty 
English iionple, three Fienchmi'U, and a Gciinaii who plays the jiiano. 
Oliarlotle was very much adiniicd. The lame of her good looks spread 
abroad. 1 promise you that there were jicisons of much more' importance 
than tile peieir Aheomte dc Gannon -h(fnti(f tie, who W'ere charmed by her 
hijght eye*s, her bnglil smiles, lioi artlcs.s, rosy be^aiity. Wliy, little Holy 
of the Embassy actually invited Iiimself to Mrs. Doctor Macoon’s, in 
ord .r to se-e this young beauty, and danced with her without ceasing. 
Ml - W'ho W’'as the pink ol fisliie^n, you know | who danced with 
the royal princesses ; and was at al’ the grand jDarties of the Faubourg 
St. Germain. ILe saw her to her carnage (a very shabby fly, it must be 
confessed ; but Mrs. Baynes told him they had been accustomed to a 
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very different kind of etiiiipage in India.) lie actually callfd at the 
boarding-house, and left hi.s card, M. Walswgham Ilelg^ attache h VAmhas- 
sade dc S. M. Jh itanniqvc, for General Bayne.'i and his lady. To what 
balk would Mrs liayiiea like to go? to the Tuilciies ? to the Emhaspy ? 
to the Faubourg St. Gcruiain to the Faubourg St. Honored 1 could 
nani(' many nior(' persons of distinction wlio were f.iaciiiated by pretty 
]\Ii''S Chai lotto. Her mother felt nioi e and more ashamed of the shabby 
fly, in wdiich our young lady was conveyed to and from her parties; — 
of the shabby lly, and of that shabby cavalier ivho wa.s in -waitjug some- 
times to put Mih.s Charlotte into her carriage, Charlotte’s mother’s ears 
were only too acute wdicn disparaging rcinaiks Avere made about that 
cavalier. V/liat ? engaged to that queer led-bearded telloAV, Avith the ragged 
shirt -col lars, Avho trod iqion cvci ybody in the polka ! A newspaper Avritcr, 
was he? Tlie son ot that doctor Avho ran aAvay after cheating e\ eryliody ? 
What a very (xld lliiiig of Gcnmiil Ikn nes to think of engaging hi.“' daughter 
to such a person ! 

So Mr. Firniin was not asked tr many distingui.sh(‘d houses, Aihcre his 
Cliarlotle Avas made AA'elcome ; where there Avas dancing in the saloon, very 
mild ni'giis and cakes in the salle-a-ninnger, and eaids lu the lady’s bed- 
room. And lie did not caie to be a-'ked; and ho made himself very 
arroiranl and di.sae recable wdien be Avas asked; and be Avouid upset tea- 
tra}s, and bur.sl out into roars of hui'diter at all time.s, and suageir about 
the (IraAving-rcom as it lie aaas a man of importance — he indeed — giving 
himsdr such air.s, because bis cri .indlatlier’s brother A\as an eail 1 And 
Avhal had the eail done tor liiii’, pr.iy ? And Asdiat liglit had he to bnr.st 
out laughing aaImmi ]\ris>. ('rackley sang a little out of tuiif* ! What couhl 
General Haynes mean by select hit such a Imsliand lor lliat nice, modest 
young gill ? 

The old iK'nera! slttliu m tin bo''t b<‘d-utoin, placidly ])laving at Avhi^t 
with the otluT Brilisli tooics, does not In ar llie^i* reinaiks, jicrha] ". .ml 
little -Mrs. liayni'S Avith her eager eyes and ears sc'es and knoAvs every ihino. 
Many people have told her that IMiilij) is ab.a'I matLh lor his daiichter. She 
has heaid him contradief calmly quite Avealtliy jicojile. Mr Hobday, aa'Iio 
lias a ]ioiis(> HI Carlton Terrace, J.<oinlon, and goes to the first houses in 
Paris, Phili]) lias contradicted him point blink, until Mr. Hobilav turned 
quite led, and Mrs. Hobday didn’t knoAV Avlieie to look. IVIr. J’eplow, .i 
clergyman and a baronet's eldest son, Avho will be one day the Rev. Sir 
Charles IVidow of i’epIoAV Manor, Avas prai.sing Tomlinson’s poems, and 
offered to read out at Mr. Badger’s — and he reads very finely, though a 
little perhaps through Ids nose — and aa lien he AA’a-s going to begin, Mr. Firrnin 
said, ‘‘My dear I’eplow, for hraAUTi’.s sake don’t give us any of that rot. 1 
Avonld as soon hear one ul your oavh piize p^ems." Hot, imh'ecl ! What nn 
expression ! Of eour.so Mr. PeidoAV Avas very much annoyed. And tl is 
from a mere iieAvspaju r Avnter. Never heard of such nidenessl Mrs, Tutlin 
said slip took her line at once after seeing this Mr. Firrnin. “ He may be 
an earl’s grand-nephew, for what 1 care. He may have been at college, lie 
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has not learned good manners there. He may be clever, I don’t proless (o 
be a jiulge. But he is mc^st overlu'aring, clumsy, and disagreeable. 1 shall 
not ask him to my TuLsdays , and, Emma, if he aska you to dance, I be;*; 
y«.iu u'lll do no siieli thiiie ! ” A bull, }oii undei'btand, in a meadow, tir 
Oil a praiiio with a held of other buffalo.**, is a noble animal: but a bull in 
a china-slioi) i.s out of plan ; and even so w.n^ Philip amongst the crockery 
of those little simple tta-])aities, v.herc ins mano, and hools, and roar, caused 
endless distnrbance. 

'I'hcse remark^ eoneerning thf* aeeepted s( n-in-law -IMrf) Baynes luard 
and, at jiroper inoments, lepeatcd. SI.' ruled Bfi\ y'.'- ; but was veiy 
cautions, and secretly afnial of hini. Once iir twice slit* had ’one tort far 
in h('i dealmps uith the quiet old man, a»i<l ho h.id lied, ] n> her do\\n 
and iK'ver for^'iven h( ] Ih'yond a ceilain jionit, s'l.- dared not pro\ oko 
her husbancl. She woulil ‘•■iv, “AVe^', Ikiynes. mani.'ige is a lotti-ry : ,md 
T afraid our p'lv Ch.iihlie has ml ]>ull('d a pii/e : ” on which the 
(lint I il woiild iC|.lv, ‘‘Ko more liaAV thii'-, my dear !” and so drop llie 
.*uli)( 1.1 fill the time bciiic On anotlnr eeeasiou it would be, You heard 
Jk)\\ Hide ri.ili]! '^irnnn wr to Air. llthday And the (Jeneial would 
ai suer, ‘ 1 w i' at (mhI ■, my ('ear” A*'* un he might say, “Mis. Tuflln 
sa}s *he wiM not h'i\( Plnlip hrmint< l.t i P'Usd.iys, my dear: ” and the 
(leneiaP ii|omdoi wonli’ be, “ Be"a<l, so nineh tin* better for him 1 ’’ 
“Ah,” she irvoans, “lu's always ofrendiiig sonu* < tie !” “I don’t think lie 
S"OTns to jilease //m/ mueh, Eh^a ! ’ it* ponds the gi'neral : and she 
ansuc’is, “No, he don't, and that I confess; and J don’t like to think, 
Bagnos, of my swt'et ehild ai>en up to eei tain poverty, and such a maul ” 
At wliieh the geneial with some of liis •'-nrison ])hr:mes would break out 
uilh a “ llane it, Eliza, do you suppose I think it is a icry good match?” 
and I 111 11 to the and, 1 hope, to shep 

As for jtoor hlllc Chai lotle, her mothtr is nm afi.iid of little rharlotle: 
ai.d A\hen tin two aie . hme the pot'i iliild 1 nows slu* is to be made 
uulelud by lu’i im ihii's a*- aulbs upon Philiji AT'as there evd* any- 
Ihmi; !-o b.id a* Ins lu h.r. iour, to burst out Jau'diiiig uln ii Miss Crarkley 
Avas siin'in-j ^ AV;is he e.dled iqn'ii to eo'it’vuliel Sir Cliailes Beplow in 
that abiii])l way, and as good .is bll him In* Ava-i a foed? It Avas very 
wioim; ccrl.uiily, and I'oor ('liarlotb' thinks amIIi a blu''h pc ihaps, how she 
Avas just at the jiomt of admiiing Sir C'hailes Beplow’.s reading veiy mueh, 
and had been jin pared to think Tomhiison’s puCiiis d(*lightful, until Philip 
oiderc'd hc'r tc; adopt a cemtemptuous eipinloii of the poet. And did you 
see lioAv he was dressed ? a bntion w.aiiting on his Avaistcoal, and a hole in 
his boot ? 

“ Mamma,'’ eii(*t, Chariot te, turning very red. “lie might have been 
bi'tUr dres-ed — li— if ” 

“That is, youAA'onld like your oAvn father to be in prison, your mother 
to beg licr bread, yonr sisteis to go in rags, and your brolluTs to st.arve, 
Charlotte, iii order that Ave should jjay Philip Firmln back the money of 
Avhicli lus father robbed him 1 Yes. Tliat’s your lueaiiiug. Y"ou needn’t 
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explain yourself. I can understand quite* w(*ll, thank you. Good-night* 
I hope you'll sleep 'vvell. I shan’t, after this conversation. Good-night, 
Chailotte!” Ah, me! O course of true love, didst thou ever run 
smooth ? As we pe(‘p into that boarding-house ; whereof 1 have already 
described the mistress as Avakeful with racking care regarding the morrow; 
wheiein lie the Miss BoldcTos, Avho must natuially be very uncomfoilabh*, 
being on buflerance and as it were in pain, as they lie on their beds ; — 
what SOI rows do we not perceive brooding over the nightcaps ? There is 
poor Charlotte who.has said licr prayer for her riiilip ; and as she lays her 
young eyes on the jiillow, they wet it with their tears. Why does her 
mother lor ever and for ever speak against him ? Why is her father so 
cold wh(‘n Philip’s name is mentioned? Could Charlotte ever think ol 
any but him Oh, never, never 1 And so the wet eyes are veiled at lasi ; 
and close m doubt and fear and care. And in the next room to Cliarlotie’s, 
a little yellow old woman lies stark aAvake ; and in the bed by her side an 
old g(*ntlcman can’t close his eyes for thinking — my poor girl is jn-omised 
to a beggar. All the fine hopes winch aa"o had of his getting a legacy from 
that loul are over. Poor child, jioor child, what will become of h(*r? 

Noa\', Two Sticks, let us fly over the river Seine to Mr. Philip Firmin’^ 
quarters : to Philip’s house, who has not got a penny ; toPhilqfs bed, win* 
has made himself so rude* and disagrecaldc at that tea-party, lie has no 
idea that he has offended anybody. lie has gone home perfectly Avell 
pleased. He has kicked off the tattered boot lb* has found a little fire 
lingering in his .stove b) Avliich he has smoked the jiipe of llioiight. Kh* 
lie has jumped into lus bed he has knelt a moimnit beside it ; and Avith rill 
his heart — oh ! Avitli all his heait and soul — has committ(‘d the dearest one 
to Heaven’s loving protection 1 And now he sleeps like a child. 
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Any oho wlio pjlanco'? over llio expositions, ni'o now so numerous, 

ol tlio results of modern stMonet', must liave been stniek v\irli llie frequent 
leeurrcnoe m them of the term Foree. And i( imi.imilmr with tl)e 
modes of thoiHit winch its us* cvpio^ses, Jie ctni 'uiullv lad to have 
( onliMiiphiled n ■with souK'what >1 .i (h)nl)llul e'liio ry S> helhi'r lie 
liehlly undosl.inds it oi not, lu'-windti liuvdly vnli le to .s.i\ without a 
^H«od deal of *-onsideration. ''J’lu- wokI n^ell Isss n peculiar ehaiaetiu. 
Jt 1'’ not exactly a technioa! or ]»iue!y seientille livni, yet it seems to be 
iised in a special • en^o I lie (udm.ey nii-a conveyed hy it i.-^ itimiliar 
ejii'm'li to onr * K]‘'eiicnce, and the use ol tlie word in science seems to 
''(inch lor an identily het-wcen oidmary aid seientific ideas, and to jri\e 
t.,11 ]jr(miiM' ol ‘'iniplieily. Yet the promec is kejit only to tho eai . 
The nam- ol foiec K'vsivi's a width iil ap]>lie.il ion whi( h lakes it (putt* 
hvyond th(' ii'cioii ol experieiiee; and the < mmunity of language seems 
but to make tlie divei’hity of thought more per]ilexiiig For there is a 
dueisily deefi and broad between tin nalinal mode of thniknig and that 
M'liieh science sucyirests There is a h iirier, none the less real because 
invisible, ANliieb se]iaratcs tl’O practic'nl and “common sense ” view ol 
Ilini'jN, and lli.it 'wlneli aiises liom the tluniphlful tiacing o‘‘ tbeir real 
eoum'clions And tins ilivcrsity of tl ought finds an emjdiatie expression 
in till' dilleient meanings of the won! tone to the initialed and the 
uiimil lated mind Fiobably it is only by means ol a thorough undor- 
slaridiiig on this point, that any vivid aj)pi eliension ol the world to 'which 
science introduces the student can be atlamed. And, happily, this 
undi’i standing IS not dilheult to acepnre. The scientiKc Usu ol the terui 
Foiee IS a jieifeetly natural dev( lopment of the idea winch ifs common 
use conveys 'J'Ik' difference aiises almost eiitnidy from the slc»ppnig 
sliort of the ordinal y ajqireheusion ; m flier words, fioiii the smaller 
.sphere Avliieh our sense as conqeaied with our intellects, c'luhiaee. 

Wlial tins (hllorencc is, and how it aiises, w'c shall mideavour to 
show- : — hoAv easy it is to engraft on our habitual thoughts the further 
ideas given by science Avill snliiciently appear ; and not less, wc may 
liope, Avill he evident how clear and liesli a hglit these ideas east on the 
phenomena of nntuie. 

The l.anguag'o of science speaks not only of Force in genoial (which 
seems abstract enougli), hut, as if to add to the pcrjilexity, of Forces. 
Ucsides mechanical force, such as that which avc exert by our arms, 
light, heat, and electricity are forces; there an* also the forces of chemical 
affinity, of gravity, of cohesion, and of magiietis ii ; and, lastly, the vital 
VOL. IV.— N ). “ 2 . 20 . 
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force. These com])lptc the list. Here arc “ the forces ” marshalled : the 
army that fights iiTidcr the banner of science, or rather, perhaps, the 
ainiy over Avliich science has to gain her victory. Why all these should 
be called by the common name offerees we may easily sec. They arc all 
charactcii/( d by the common power of producing changes. They do that 
which -we know it would demand an exercise of force on our pait to effect. 
Gravity moves heavy masses; .-.o, under certain conditions, does heat or 
electiicity ; so will chemical affinity or magnetism ; while the vital force 
is the agent in our own exertions. Light seems not to bo included in 
this list ; yet its claim to be regarded as a force rests upon a basis as 
evident us that of any of the rest. It alters the chemical constitution 
of bodies, causing the union or decomposition of various salts; it will 
deteimini* the oxidation of metallic mirvois, literally engraving pictures 
upon solid steel; and there is every reason to believe that it is powerfully 
active in inducing a crystalline state in metals long exposed to it. Now, 
the idea of force is evidently implied in these changes. The question 
of magnitude is (pate unimportant here. It needs force as truly to give 
motion to a molecule of the minutest size, as to a mountain or a planet. 
And some of the effects of light arc producible by force in the ordinaiy 
hcnse. licpeated blows of a hammer, or the friction of a wli(‘td, will 
cause crystallization in metallic bars — as ive have reason t^‘ knoiv fi om 
an unhappily increasing class of railway accidents. 

Minute changes in bodies, then, are signs of force, in the same sense 
as motions of large masses. We infer the existence of foice when we 
perceive them, just as wc infer the e.Mstence of some mechanical iinjjulsi* 
when we see a heavy body move. And the vaiiety of forces luue been 
inferred, simply enough, from the variety of tin* minute changes whieli 
we thus perceive. Chemical changes are asciibed to a clicmical force; 
electrical, to electricity ; changes of temperature, or exp.^nsion, to heat ; 
and BO on. For each class of changes ih inferred a special force, pio- 
ducing them. 

This IS the first impres.sion that is given by an exact study of nature. 
The world aiipcars before us as a passive substance (consisting ol’ “atoms,” 
is the most plausible idea); this substance being acted upon by cert.im 
powers, each having its special character, and determining paiticular 
clatbcs of results. The forces apjiear, in a word, as so many separate 
existences ; agents in respect to the effects attributed to them. But this U 
only a first step. It is impossible for the mind to rest here ; and this 
idea of tlic forces as distinct agents, when farther pressed, gives place to 
a conception at once more intelligible and more pr-aetical. 

It IS evident, for example, that motion is not a separate power, wb ch 
produces eflects on matter, but is itself only a condition of matter. It is 
not thing, but a state. The name of motion is a term applied to the 
condition of any body that may be moving ; it does not denote an agent. 
It exists only in this very htate of movement, and is rather an idea than a 
power. It is evident, therelurc, in so far as the ordinary motion of visible 
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niiiss6B is concerned (in which the relation of the facts is obvious), that 
when we speak of a “ force,” we do not iiK'an something which has a 
sej)arate existence, but merely use a name which designates a particular 
condition. And although this ia less immediately evident with respect to 
the other forces, such as heat or electricity, which we cannot trace into 
detail by our senses — though they more easily picture themselves as 
substantial existences to our faney — yet it is no less true of them, 
that they are but conditions of the substances in wliicli they are 
found. 

Two distinct kinds of proof concur in establishing this view. There 
is first experimental evidence; d«rhetl fiom the fad that the various 
forces can be ])rotluccd by means ulnch simply ailcet the condition of 
matter, and that they are nune oi le > derivable Irom each other, or 
mutually convertible. This evi(h-nc- i'^ eonlinuallv presented to us in 
^ cry simple forms. Heat and light aic eoninun n suits of friction, and 
electiieily hardly less eiiiumoii. When tv\< slicks aie rul)l)ed pow'erfully 
together, and gi.idiially growing hot at lust burst into a flame, we see 
motion ])rodii(iiig heat and light, and this vi tually in unlimited amount. 
Jt is ])laiii that tln'inotjou adds no substance to these bodies, it alters tbeir 
eouditioiv only. It jiroduces a iuminous, a heated stritc ; or, if the sub- 
stances (Miiploycd be glass and talk, the state Icnown as elcctiicity. And 
if we note more carefully what lakes phic(‘ in such cases, we find that it 
is not BO much to the motion simjily, as to tlie fricinm, that the rcBulting 
“ forces” are due. The harder the iircssure (the motion being of the 
same Hpeetl), tin* greater the amount of electricity or heat developed. 
Wliy shouM this be ? We know that pressuie or fiiction stopr motion — 
transfers it to the resisting body. And so it is in this case. The friction 
is the measure of the amount of motion stopped ; it is the nieasuie also 
of the amount of heat (or other such force) develop'd. So much motion 
hlojiped (by friction), so much heat generated. Nothing can bo more 
simple. Is not the heat thi.s very motion presented to us under another 
loiiii ? We know that motion does not stop except through the re.sistance 
of other bodies, and then that it is only transfeired to them, and continued 
by them if they are free to move. If they are not fri'e to move, the 
minute particles of wdiich they consist take i£> the motion ; they expand, 
and are felt by us as h(,t. Heat presents itself thus to us as a slate of 
motion, witli no more obscurity than if a large body, moving rapidly, should 
strike upon a numbci’ of smaller oncB : the single motion in such case 
might cease, wholly or in part, and a number of small motions would 
take its idacG. The same arguments ajiply equally to light and electricity. 
The modes m which they may be produced exhibit them as states of 
motion. 

We have often held in our hands a body that i.s giving out sound; a 
tuning-fork lor instance. There is nothing in, or given off by, such a 
body except motion. It is simply vibrating. The same concejition 
applies just as easily to bodies that are hot, electric, luminous. They arc 

20—2 
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intciTially movijig — we might say, witli almoht positive assurance, 
vibrating. 

Thus, by the relations which the various forces bear to motion, 
(lenu'ii^lKitK'n is given that tliey must bo rogaiclecl as conditions, and not 
as tilings. lint m tiutli, sneli denionstiation was hardly nt'oded. Long 
as the opjioMte conception lield sway over the human mind, it was only 
])ossibk‘ thiongh a kind of intelleclnai jiaialysis. 'J’he very natuie oi 
thought rejecls it. Such an agent as tlie .sniiposcd “ force” — an existence 
that can ncilhcr lie grasped liy sense,^ nor inlclhgibly conceived, nor 
rcvevcnrially accejited by a moral faith — stands condemned by its own 
evidence as a pure chiiiu'ra. 'J'hc (ally elements with which our thoughts 
can deal, in i('sp('ot to niat(’iial iiatiiie, aic Kiib^t.mce-. m vaiying states; 
iC, lor convenience, we analyse them, in idea, into a passivi* matter, and 
vaiunis foices to woik u[ion it, W(‘ must reim mbi'i that this division can 
exist onl} in idivi. Why the contiaiy thought picvailed .so long wc shall 
see heieatler 

'riiiis the idea of motion is ajijdicable in the most obvioin way to 
,s('veial ( 1 the loiees ]t i.s not s(; diiectly a]»]»licable to everything to 
which this name is given, to (hcmical aruiiity, loi example, oi to gravity, 
vvliuh aie less slates ol aition than tendencies iheicto. lint even to tlicse, 
ideas deiived liom motion may be ajudied, if wi‘ lememlier lhat motjoii 
presimts it-eil to us uiidoi two ioims, lhat of active movement, ‘ind that 
( f ti'iidcncy to move. "When i\e jiusli our hand against a wall, the bnck^ 
do not move before ii as they would if tluy vveie loose, yet the iiK'tioii i-' 
viitiially ill them. A jues-suie is in‘oducod , the molieii exists lU 
ei[Uili])i Him. 

Tile loici’s being llius rec-aidcd no moie as iiireiils (or (‘iitilie"), 
but as eonditjoiis, lli(\ aie naliiially gi'ina al)/i( il umlei one commoii 
idea. Wc sjjcak of /ocrc, im luding iiudv-r this tcim all the- active eeu- 
(litions of mattei, of wliatevei kind they may b'- Tin' total ainoi n’ <i 
tliesi' active conditions is the total amount ol foice. The (lilhieiuts aic 
(lilfeiences inei ely of loiiii or mode; csseiilially all aie the .same. 

liangnaccs fill nisli iis With a jiarallel cum-, d'lic sevi'ial vanities ol 
r'jici'cli aie but diireieiil ibims of one i.iilical fad — the oial commiinicatioii 
id ideas Tlieic are many languagca ; l<tn(jui«jr is one. The vainui^ 
modes of s])eecli aie but equivalent e\]»i es.siou* of the saini' ihiiig, and 
tluy are mutually convciUble into cacli other, dust so aie all the manv 
forc(‘s exjnession.s of the oik* fact of ph>,sical activilv, eijiijvalent, and 
tran.^lnf<i!il<‘ among ihcm.selvcs. The fuiidaniental ide.i may be exhibited 
in any vaiiiety of dialect oi mode, as a man a'.snim's fast one gaiineul .ind 
ihen aiiotlKT, himself icniaining entiiely unchanged, d'hc coiicejition of 
‘■foice” glows uj) amid the foicc.s, as that of “language” emerges lioiii 
tiic muhiliide of tongues 

Even il the natiiinl temhaicy of the mind to gimcialize did not lead 
ns thus to mute all the foices under one conception, we should be com- 
pelled to do so by the liict of these “active eoiidilioiis” (as W'C have 
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already obsoi'ved') passing continually into one Jinothcr. Wc arc obliged 
to think of the forces as one, Ix'eause, in fact, they will not remain distinct. 
We cannot practically isolate any of them, except for some .special and 
teni]iorary jairpose • it is const, mlly escaping from us and p.as.sing ofT into 
'ithcr forms. IVIotion rcsiilves itself in sound and heat ; heat lln'.s oil in 
motion, in chemical t>r electiic diange; electricity is lost in .sparks 0 i 
light, in magnetism, in mrchanical di.srn]>tions, in the product ion ol 
cliemical jiower ; chemical junvci no .‘'Ooiut aotf* than it is no raoie 
chemical, and must he recogin, cd in (‘X])lo-!t>n.s, iti electric currents, in 
heat. No ioree can be porni.niientb i« taint d; if Ui need to pieservc 
any one, we must pcrpetnallv g<u<iat(* it afresh. Nor ran "we isolate' 
any ol the lore* s liom lh<‘ r(‘,s( in iUii ilioiight ol nalerf', any more than 
in oiii o])er.'i1 Kui'- n]K)n lu i 'J'o do so ivould he for liie intellect to choose 
iinieason; to create disordi'r avIk re ]K'iln'‘t oider icigns, 'W i> should b(‘ 
pet ])( tnally losing oi.r lor-t'A ilhoni ieri''.'n, and linding it reappear without 
"rc(‘ sity VVe can only l.illow one*, l>y teeocnizing the e-sseulial .sanu'ness 
e,l Ihe-ni all Wi* earn emly ke-e>p our uililletimd liold eif nmtiem, lor 
eVtiinpU', I'V t'aciug it still tlu* same Ihiiu'-, when lieat take'S its place, 
en light, en the* le.^s aj'jiarenit toic.es eif niagni l^^m, e>r chemical attraction, 
'lliioiigii all these, traciiie it patie'ulUg \\ may hud that it at h’nglli 
i('.aiiii(.s jIs fornu'i .late*, iind is le.stored again a-i motiem. 

.Accoidmg to the classic jioels, Proteus was Ncjitiine’s herdsman — an 
old mail, anel a most e'vt'aordmary pro]'het, A\ho unch'rstood thing.s past 
and ])u-sent, as well as liituie ; so that besides the busme.ss of divination 
lie* Avas the levealei and mteiiireter eif all .'intirpiity, and .seerc'ts of every 
kind. He Ined m .a Aast eaA'-o, A\li<*ie bis custom Acas to tell eiver bis 
lie’rds eif se'a-calves at iie.em, and then to -deej* Wliex'vcr eonsulfed liiiu 
li.id no either A\ay of eihtaiiiing an answe-r, but by liiudiiig biiii with 
manack's ami le*trcTs ; AA'liem he, e‘nde.*Aoui iiig to fiee himselTj would 
ediaiige into all kinds eif diape's and iiniaculons forms ; as of fire, Avater, 
A\ihl 111 asts, tVn* , till at length he iesunu*d lus own shape again. 

I.oiel Baeem, ui Ids ITos'e/ewi a/' ihc Anrir/ih, thus tiaiislates this fahle*. 
Pioteiis repre’sc'nts jnatlcr ; servant eif Neptune, as aa'oi king chiefly in a 
fluid state; and sleeping alter telling over Ins flocks, as having once fixed 
tlie vaiious species of things, and then re.asing lh(*ir productie'ii. Noav, 
“ if any skilful nimister eif natuic shall ajiply feircc to matter, and by 
design to torture and vex it, in oide*r to its annihilation; it, being bronglit 
under this necessity, eliangos and transforms itself iiitei a strange varietv 
of s]i:i])Os and appearances ; for nothing but the poAver of the Cieator can 
annihilate eir truly de-.stioy it; so tliut at h*ngth running thumgh the 
Avhele circle of transrorniations, and completing its period, it in soiue 
di'grce restores it.self, if the force be continued.” 

The fable is not more true of matter than of force. Thi.s, also, has 
a circle of transmutations, from one to another of Avhich it passes when it 
is fettered; tliat is, Avhen it is resisted, or a hindiance arkses to its con- 
tinuance in its existing form. 
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TLifci, tljcn, is the idea of force which science presents to us. It 
exhibits matter as in a state of incessant action ; that is, of change, or 
tendency to ehangu. Tliis action is of many kinds, and it is continually 
shifrine- fioni one kind to another, but it is essentially one.* We can 
study It as oik', and undeceived by apparent loss nr gain, can trace it 
through its boundless course. Tims we grasp iiatuie in our thought. 

And at once there suggests itself to the mind a question of the very 
eliief iinjjortance. Is the amount of the action tliat is in nature always 
the same, or does it vary — being sometiinca more and sometimes less ' 
111 a Avord, having obtained the general idea of force as a unity, new 
ideas sugLmst I heiiiseh es respecting it : Ave begin to ask questions about 
it a? a thing of which Ave can discuss — hoAv much ? how little ? more, or 
le.ss ? 1’hat IS, aao tieat forc(‘ qiiaiftitatii^efi/. 

This is siiuplc (‘riougli. It is as natuial to make this inquiry Avith 
respect to the one fact of (irtion^ Avhieh \vj* have learnt to lecognua* under 
all its forms, a.s Avilh K-spect to any one. of those forms themselves. Yet 
it is the coiner stone of modern science 

Is th(‘ quantity of foiee in nature fthat is, of change or tendency to 
cliangM') alAva}'s the same? Scienee ansA\'ors this (jneslnm in the aflirma- 
tive. The amount of force docs not vary f 

Theie are two kinds of evidence on Avhich this position rests. First, 
the exjjerimeiitiJ jirocif ; that Avhen any one form of force, ceases, tliere is, 
so fai as (ho facts can be traced, ahvays another taking its place, and this 
to an e.\ti nt, Avhen inea.'-ui able, found to bo exactly equivalent. The 
natuie o 1 this (Aidi'iioc is A\ell exhibited in the law, that motion only stojis 
as it imet,>, resistance, and Ibeii is 1 raiis ferret 1 , in tlu' saint* prcqiortion, to 
the resi'.liMg body. Uul it is furnished ulst* by all llio loims td' foiee to 
ulueli lilt- lost e.'iii be aj-plied; ;nid tlioiigh it is soltlom that so exact 
a iiieasiue can be made so as to demoiistiati ]>ieeiso equivalence a 
quaiilit) llirougb evt'iy change, ^el pioofs of .i moie t»i less peifect co 
1 L'sjuindciiec art uevei Avanluig. The proposition has all the ('vulencc ol 
Avhieh its nature is suscejitible Thus, in lespeet to galvanism, F.iiad.iy 
has shoAvii that llie cheiuieal action Avhich ])j‘oduees the ciirrent, is pie- 
eisely etjual to the ehcuiical eft'eet the current Avili produce. And in the 
simjtlc c.xporiuienl of e.xptising cloths of difl'erciil colours to sunlight on 
tlu* snow, the daikest ctjlour — that aa I nch absoibs most- light — is that of 
Avhioh the tenijierature uses nu>st, and wlrch acfortlingly sinks the 
dotpest. The meelKiiueal oflects o' heat, again, have been slioAvn by 
Mi Joiilo It) be strikingly eoi respondent with tlie amount t>j' inecbanicril 
loiee e.':pentled in producing it. If a certain piessure applied, or a fall from 


* I’lic uMiki Tiia\, il he protei’^, eonsitlcr the oiganie kingdom to he. omitted from 
till'. stiKrnicnt, wliicli will llieii be tiikfii ns apph'ing to the moiganic woild alone. 
^Vluthei this lb tuih the i.ise wall he tor special eimhitleintiun 

t foi lui excellent stivtement ol tlie siigmnent on this point, find the earliest in 
fiigliiiiil, '■ce Ml CJrote's Coric'dtiini of tin- Pln/^ual Fotccs. 3rd edition. 
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a ccrtuiu height produces a given amount of heat, there is reason to jbo sure, 
that the same amount of heat would exert an equal pressure, or raise the 
lallirig body to an ctiual lu'ight. Nor when any force passes through a 
prolonged sei ics of changes, can there be found at any point of tlie chain 
evidence that it either logt's or gains in value. Though it is so liard 
to collect and hold, lliat it can seldom lie exactly icproduced, still all the 
evidence points une(jui\oe:illy to an ahaohite uniforn^ity of its amount. 

But altliough this ex]>eiimcntal evidenee is nec'dful in its place, it is 
really of suboidinate Audue ; nor cctuld its ahseiico cast any doubt upon 
the projjosition. For that ii[.on a demonstration m the nature of 

thiiiirs 'J'o Mipjjose the amount f action in natuje to Aaiy, would be to 
Mipjiose in.itviial llmigs caj>neiou->ly t(» altei ti.eir own condition, and 
thus to o\eithiow Llii‘ Jiiiidanuntal n,..xim on wliieh -'cienee re]>oi,(js. In 
triilh, the eonstaney ol‘ Ibiei' u nitiiie is aheady establislmd by inipllca- 
lion, beforo n uu 'd us a spe< i.ii (|Ut‘sliou. It has been established, 
litsl, in tin* constancy of nature slaws, .ii.d in the rational connection of all 
licj [iioee-^M s. Foi this coiMaiiey !av\, and of connection ti.iceuble by 
reason, i,> nut the expression of the J.ict, that whatever activity was 
opeianve at any tinu' cojitmue^ ivei ojierativo, even though liiddcn. 
Without this there could be no hariiioiiy to leason ; if forces absolutely 
ceased to opeiale, there must mist a discontinuity in nature, a want of 
conibrnilly between tliat Avlilch was and that vvliich is, winch would be 
fell a fatal bar to seienoo. 'I'ln* perpetual ri*productjon of the same con- 
ditions tliat existed previous to any gi\(*ii seiies of changes — the type of 
Avliieli lli(‘ ehemist finds in the unultorablc “elements” perpetually 
leajipeaiiiig beneatli all disguisiu — is dcmonsU'aUon of llic constancy of 
h)j ce. 

But this is truly demonstrated, aho, by the prt'ffs whicli establish tlie 
COTMtaiuy of matter. The chemist, nidi Ins balance, lias made it good 
th.it in all changes, weight nevci varies; matter, lie says, is never lost, is 
never added to, because the total weight leiiianis invaiiably the same- 
But A\hen tlie clicnnst aigiies liom weight, lie isaiguing from force. The 
“ mijiei isliablcness of niattei ” rests ujiou evidence furnished by the 
unalterableue''S of one of its forces 

'Dns greal doilune of the umlian^niig amount of activity in nature is 
that winch has received the name of the “ conservation ol force.” Simply 
orqiressed, tlie conservation of fiuee, means that wlieii any kind of action 
— be Jt motum or any other — in the pliA^ieal woild, ceases, some other 
and equal action aiises 'I’liere is never an absolute ceasing ; nevcw .an 
absolute beg.nmng. If any action come to an (iid, some otlicr continues 
ir follows ('IsoAvliere ; jf any ac'Mm begin, some oIIict, in that beginning, 
comes to an end. Science busies Iieiself Avilh tracing ihesi* ; icvealing 
them when hidden, and referring lo provjoiis activities winch liaAe seemed 
to cease, any actions winch appear l.■^o^ated and spontaneous. 

For oAviiig to the limited capaidty of our senses, which only perceive 
a few of tlic multiturlinous processes Avlnch are really taking place in 
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nature, wc continually lose the chain of her operations. Its links are 
ever passuig out of the sphere of our perception, and reapjieaung at a 
distant sjutt or point of time, they produce on us the inijireHsion of origlmil 
and disconnected actions. hVoni this cause it is — from this iinjiei feet ion 
of oui senses — that lh(‘re arose the false conception of the various h^rees 
as distinct exist eiices or caus(>s ; from this cause it is that that false con- 
ception so lone' maintained its sway. If our sense had hocn iieiu'tialiiig 
enoii^li to iollowthe entiie course id nature'.s action, and to rceogni7c if iii 
e\eiy shaj)e, that thouglit never conld have -arisen. And thus it is that 
le.ison sets it asnh*, hy sii|)plementing sense, and teaching us to leeognize 
the exist(‘nce of that uhith we cannot see. 15}'^ tracing the stuel ch.Lin of 
causation tlirougliout nature, it substitutes umaryiiig activity tui imagin.ny 
agents. 

One eliief cause of our being •'O misled by our senses, on this point, 
is the exist( nee ol lorce undei twi' lonns. one of aelive ojjciation, likt* 
the motion of an airow sliot from a bow; the oilier latciif (as it lias lieen 
called 11 . the ease of heat), or stored up in a hidden waj as in the tense 
Ktinig of the bow itself. The ioimer of ihese lorces (ihe motion) is 
obvious to e\er} beholder, tlic latter (the tension) might oseajie, nay, cei - 
tainly would escape, the observation of any one who liad not been taught 
to recognize it by cxpetieiice. Yet it is evident that they aie the same 
thing. 'J'he motion of the airow i.s not only due to, it is identical with, 
the tension of the bow. The latter becomes, passi*s into, Ihe former. In 
iloinc so, it jiasses iioni a hidden into a paljiablo form. Tlie ease is but 
an insiance of innumerable others; and the eoiiveise process lakes ]daee 
AVith equal lie(|uency. Ibilpable and o])erali\e foiei's jiass into the hidden 
linni, A’oi orilv mol ion embodies il.self (so to sj^e.iL) and ihsapjieais m 
/nos.s/or ; tin’ nlhei tones e pi.illy i eeede fiom ohseivation, and dein.uid 
the eye of lear-on to ti.ice then existeiua . Heat, A\hen it dissolves lee oi 
vapoi izc.s uater, disa]ipear.s, aiid seems to l)e lost ; so does ligdit, when 
i.s ‘‘ absorbed” liy gases, and imparls to tlnmi ficsh clicniical jiowers, or 
intensifies existing ones. 

Thus n.aluial bodies jirescnt tlicmselve.s to us (asreg.mds force) in two 
great .and well-marked ilivisiou.s. Of ibese a tense and a lelaxed bow, 
res])( ctivel}', nuly serve as the types. The one gioup eoiitain loice 
witlnii them, leady ami pione to operate: such are bent springs, which 
contain mechanical foice; vapour, which contains heat; exjdosivc com- 
pounds, which contain chemical force; a charged electiic batteiy, ami so 
on * Tlic other grou]) are in a jias-sive state in respect to foice; they aie 
ready to reeeive it lathei than prone to give it foitli; s]>i mgs tliat aie 
unbent, ciystals that have no tendency to change (lieir composition, an 
I lectric battery that has been dischaiged, belong to this class, in studying 


* Siicli abo me, evKlentlv, ]»lauts and animals. These arc eminent instances of 
the loieo-ioiitainniL: ^loiips ol bodies, ns little exceptional, or out of the common older 
ol luiluie in this icspeel, us anything tuxn possibly he. 
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nature it is necessary ever to bear in mind this distinction, and to recog- 
niz(* to -winch class any given body belongs. For there is hardly one 
(probably tlien* is not one) of all the lorces, which does not exist in Ibis 
twolold slate, and by its jireseneo give their distinguishing characteristics 
to RoiiK' ionns ol matter 

It tollows, also, tlial al! the clianees octurring in nature, when consi- 
dered in lespect to torri*, are of two kinds; or ratlier, one single action 
]nes(‘nts ilselT to us nndei two forms AVe may lihistrafe them hy the 
bending and tin niibending tif i bow, or bv the devation and the lal! ot 
a wxaglit In one of tlu'se .-i iio».-, Uaei' put info the ‘^nhst.mces in 
(jnestioii, in tli(' other it jias>-es le.i .1 them: be fl *• (im‘ eia'"- of actions IL 

IS absorbed l>j> the oliu'r it en«ii I'oitli Wh Ml up a veight Irom the 

giomni; loiae is exerh d---if is ((h'n ilnd m ] lodiuang the raised c* iidition 
ol the weight , we Mill'-e it to ..ill, .uel the lovci lliat i.nsed it is n*, stored 

to llie active ifirni d'lie motion tie tabiiij- bo<l\ ac'jiiiies ■would snflice to 

j.iM the saire wemht atrain to an isjiuil h<j'>hl. 

"file eioMitKin of till woigi.i l(‘(plll■•^ .ill excaei'-'e of foiee fo ('1T( c't it; 
lh(' i.ill (akt ])laee f^jjoii/niK .i^- A\e s.'i\ . 'flu* (list inetioii betui’cn 

llust Uvu kiiub ol aeiioii^ IS lU'ivc 1 -.al till ou'jIk'uI. nalnie. And we si*i> 
that It. niu.''l be .^o. 'I'hi* law ol (he • -nseivation of force demand.s it. 
For ihe one of these actions is (he ceasing ol foiv.,(‘ to opi'rate in a certain 
way, the other is its coming into i.ew o[>(*iation : tliat i.s, llu‘ two tog-e(he.r 
rejnesent its ch.uige of pi, ice, or ehaie'e of form — ifie only change winch, 
il Us ainniuit !■> const. mt, is possible in ii-]u‘cl to U. Just as it Is with 
matter, it, IS Avilh foi ee , if* it is to he jire.sent where i( Avas not it imi.st 
cea-'i’ to he avIick- il was liefbie. I'ut loice ceasing to be where it wnis, or 
ceasinc to opeiate as it did, is itself an action; nf>t a im'ie ]iassivi* con- 
dilion, Imt an active change. We see it in (he lelaxintr of the ti'iisp boA^-, 
(he lall i/f the lie.'iA y body, the nnum of element') which Jiavo aflinitieH 
for eaeli othn — in slioif, in all proees.scs Avliicli take jdaee (as it is said) 
s])onlaii«'onsIy , aiul cive forth foiee as ihi.r result That all these aie the 
ecaMiic' ol foKc In act as it ha.s pievionsly d(ni(>, is proAcd by the fresh 
exhibition of foiee Avhieli re.sults fKtiii IIkmii — from the iikUkui, oi the lieat, 

, to Aviuch they give rise. These coMd not be witbout a loss of force 
of an amount ])K’ei.sel 3 ' equal. 

'1 h(‘ eoiisi-iA alion ol foiee, iherefore, has Iavo aspects under wliieh it 
may be legaided. On the one hand, loiee may be considered sim])ly as a 
“ qnantily ” changing m di^friliution or in form (as avc lliink of nialter); 
on the otlier, this varying di.strihulion may be regarded as a series ol 
related or conqilementaiy aelion.s. Eaeli of these views is lu'cessary to 
1 le studi'iit of naltiie, and each helps towaids ihe full apprehension oi 
the oth(‘r. Each also lias it.s special truth. The one reeoLniize.s the 
peifeet calm, tlie ah^ioliite repo.se, m Avhieh fill the strife and turmoil ol 
nature are enfolded, and laid as it W'ere fo re.st ; tlie other represents the 
unceasing energy, tlie Avhiil of oi>or.ition.s, by which not only tliat repose 
is undrsturbed, but by means of wliicli it is maintained. Ceaseless changes 
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pervade all tilings — because there is essentially no cliange : these changes 
are ever twofold in their character — because there is no change. 

Evciy action in nature involves, or rather is, two cijual and opposite 
actions. There cannot be one without the other : whenever we perceive 
one we are justified in looking for the other. Nay, for the true under- 
standing of the world, we are bound to look for it. It one heated body, 
for example, wai*ms another of the Bame kind, as the temperature rises in 
the one it is lowered to exactly the saniQ degree in the other. The 
growing hot and gi'owing cool proceed with precisely equal steps. The 
pair of changes is inseparable. Or again, in an ingenious form of battery 
iniented by Mr. Grove, the union of oxygen and hydrogen into water is 
caused, by means of the galvanic curient which it sets up, to lesolve a 
similar amount of water buck into oxygen and hydrogen. The opposite 
actions in tliese cases are evident, bccau&i* they aie of precisely the same 
kind ; the form of the action continues identical, though its direction 
alters. lJut it is cleui that the same opposite relation of the two actions 
might exLst, although the form of them sliould he altogether difh^rcni 
Thi‘ heiit produced by the fall of a body to the earth is as much an 
instance of it, as the heat imparted to one liody by the cooling of anotlicr . 
the electric spark produced by the union of two gases as truly displays 
these oiiposites as the disunion of the same gases again. Thi're is equally 
in the one action the giving forth, and in the other the taking up ot 
force. This is a piiiiclple to be lield fast universally. In rcdatiou alike 
to simple and to complex processes, to plain or obscure, to large or 
email, in this conlidence we must never iilax- — Every change has it-, 
equal and ojiposite, whieh, If we see it not, is }eL inevitably present, and 
will reward the search. All act ions in nature aic two equal and opposite 
aetioiis. It is a law witli no exeeplion, nor possibility of exception. Noi 
is any cliange* — any seeuniiig originatiou or ending of an aelion — righ.J} 
appielu-nded till it is seen thus in absolute interlinking 'vvith its lei ' u. 
AVe aie lamihar with this iniueiple lu some simple iusUnees, but the- 
demand is that we should be sure* of it in all. The very spiiil of science 
consists in the ceinlideiice with which it is grasped, and applied to all 
cases, however vast beyond the reach of our ol>Bervation, or complex 
beyemd our power to unravel, however long the conqdetion of the piocess 
may l)e deferred. 

Ill some deparlmenta of nature this twofold action has long been 
recognized and a name assigned to it. It is called vthraiion. A body 
thal vibrates jierfornis two equal actions, one giving iurci* as its result, Ihc 
other leijuii mg luiee lu ell eet it. The pendulum falling from its raised 
position gains velocity, and this velocity restores it to the raided posidon 
again The fall generates the loice, the rise consumes it; the two motions 
aie opposite in respect to toiee. 

Now, evidently this relation of two opposite actions, which is called 
vibration in mechanics, may be equally conceived as a vibiathm, wdiat- 
eviir may be the kind of foice coueeriied. Since every change in nature 
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(involving force, as all such changes do) must consist of two equal and 
opposite actions — the ceasing of force in one relation, and its operation 
in another — all natural changes may , without violence, be termed ve6ra<iZc. 
The whole course of nature i» a aeries — ^a complex and intermingled play 
of vibrations; some of thiMU iinnicuse, iwme almost infinitely small. The 
great jienduluni of time sAvinss to ami fro, in oscillations which do not 
and cannot cease, because^ they can incur no loss. Per})etual shiftings 
there aiu among the \ariuus jiartH; losings ami gamings among them- 
selves ; loss to the whole, ev gam, there ih and («in b'* none. The balance 
is unliiiliiig. 

Kvid('utly this fact of alj'.olni \ ibration ilnws iboni, and is an exhi- 
bition of, the eoiiMtant orjuivalem e o] fi>rce. Nor an we luiltcr picture 
the arhvily of nature to our minds, tluin by ‘oneeiving it. as a vast, oven 
a limiUes-5, multitude of '’ibtMfion, •— a rush mid a maze, of actions 

toandfio; Hhi/fjiig their place, clumgn.g llieir mtKl**, yielding to each 
<-lh(‘j, mod died and altered in endless ways; ceasing and recommencing 
in o\ t'ry ({iiarter; with iiotliing coustant but that the exac mesa of tlie 
balance be inaintamed. This being, amidst the seeming more confusion, 
a pel r*(M hu/ of order; llu .iclivity that cannot dimmish or increase 
woiltK hhc a Lif(‘ Avithiu; a necessity oiganizing accident into beauty, as 
m lln‘ heart of man principle elevates licence into freedom. 

Tins is the one tiiie comtann/ \n nature; essential unchangingnej's 
of b'ing and of action. Whatever othi r seeming constancies there are, 
and there aie not a few, arise fiom the constant recurrence of the con- 
ditions wliicli detcimme tliem. They aie not deej) and fiindaiucntul, like 
tlie other, d'lic most steadfast forms might vary, as we know they have 
vaneil, yet nature would ri'main the s.'inie. d'liat whicli seems most fixed 
to seiiM- may wax old as a garment, ..nd be put off. 'i'hc real fixity lies 
in tJial constant balance of impalpable force, winch, if it faile,d, would 
loosen eveiy bond, and nature licrseJl wen- gmwn iinriatura]. 

Not f’lily' is tins <’()nslancy t)f fucf tlie key to the union, in tlie 
])hysical woild, ol law and liboifj', of unity st.imjjcd everywhere, nud 
v^aru'ty almost witliout hounds, it is also ih" secret of its peipetual youth. 
The heavens and llie eaith, sing the aiig K m luiuMj 

‘‘ Snul liciilicli -WR* atn rrbfeii Tng ” 

The fieshncss of a new biitli is on cueiy- Avoik of creative power; the 
gra -e of it-, eailiest days renews itself on eaith with every spiing. No 
decie])ilu(le invades iialme’s heait, (onuption passes over lier as a 
shadow , Jeav ing eveiy m 'inlitT sound and strong It must be so. She 
cannot grow old, llie spimgs ol hei power eaimot be exhau.sled. For 
they evei itmw llu'msolves, ami every loss is ecjual gain. We cannot 
say of any one of her atlivilies, It was;” we can only say, “ It is.” 

It has long been recognized, as an impressive consefpieuce involved 
in the doctrine of the absolute constancy of force, that no action of ours 
ever ceases m its elhcls; that every woid we utter alters, and altera 
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pprmanontly, tlic comlition of tlio uniicrKC, and tr!iTi'?niits itself undi- 
minislied througli endless time and illiniitablc space. There js aiiorli'-T 
thought haidly le.ss suggestive, wliieh also /lows from tins doetnne. It 
all natural actum is\il)iarK)n, involving opposite and ecjual action^, then 
the sum rfit all exactly e(|iiala — none. These opposites are lilc(‘ and 
VI) /Ills, and they niahe up 0 “ Tliere never was a force jn the univeise 

ioi any one moment of action hut there was another ecjnal force, acting m 
oj)posite direction. The sum total of all the forces m the uiiueise is 
e(pial to — notliing ; and has been so at every moment.” l.uctk at the 
probh'm in a sim})le instance — m a balance, m a hce-saw. Conceive the 
o])positc‘ motions on llu‘ two sides — the dt'seent and the ascent — put 
togetlier: arc liny not jneeisely ecjui valent to mere immolnlily ol both ! 
Do they not (to the eye of icasoii) just neutiali/e each other, and 
no more'^ Behold m llii'. lustaiiee the type of all Physical action is 
an 0 — nonentity — analyed, as it wcie, and spiead out over time and 
Hpac(‘ Much, mtinitely much, to us : nothing in itsi'If. Nothing'’ Not 
so. It is a ]uctuie, an im.ige, of that which is iucoinpar.ibly more 
Tins nolliiiigiiess ” rehukes onr feeble and too schslious thought, and 
buN ns rais(' it to a worlliuT ht'igbl. Doubtless ibeie is vo adiDii 
tJuTC, wheie we ascribe it. It reliises to be /onnd, because it oiiglit not 
to be sotight. There no action in ihiwjs ; iIktc is no power. But 
not, tliereibre, is noponer revealed by them. Though it 1ms deeper, il 
IS no less iiianilest; nor does it nc'cd oilier iutcu’preter than tlial which U 
finds within ns. The discovery of the unity of foicu carries Avith it a 
cf-nMoliori tluit biines harmony to our mental hfe. The manifold eiuigi(« 
('f n.'itnn', uniting into one, point to one act as tlu-ir source and secred. 
( ine act, jierceived in ni.aiiy foims, in .seeming infinite succession hecanse, 
in tiullpa pie.seni infinite ; tins Ihonglit, which iiatuie teaches diieetly 
to tin’ heal I, she levcaJs also to the intellect, w'lien it has learnt to jx’iie- 
tiate her mask, 
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WjTir your back turned u]>on London, pass alonj the road wdiich, croR<^mpf 
Tmidiai'i orci-n ('oninion, iu<uks It willi u -whur ]iiu', liko llic* blrc.ik oi' a 
tailor's chalk ujuui a piece of p^cc-n \eL'i-tcen, and ynu will find, on your 
Jolt ]j:uh 1, I'tandiiip- larthcr back ibaii .-iiiy <>!' the miJm i biiil(lni'''s bi.rdenng 
lh(' ('pi 11 kind, a red buck lioua, null v(‘rv anI’ '> m. indow-.sinhcs, :uul a 
Avhil( nil. Ill’ ,-(il of liib-imd-nula 1 oliiid piiidiii' lionia bi ass baud and 
(h.-ipini: tin loAver half of e.ich A\iudn\\ lii'>h iioml^iiKs vi'iy tanpled in 
their oru.iiiK iifalion, op‘'niiii'' (>< bi .i < -di i v'c in fiont of tlu* house'; 

jiiassi\(. jiuck jiilkirs, siij iiiniitited by b 1 1 whiti- clobes, flanking tlie gates, 
r I .1 (111 till' (’.(k-piaiiieil door a brilh..)i b -iiohslied biass plate, Avitli tlie 
liiv ripu III 111 most gen t e( 11_> --loped ] lleis, a tiifh' ovei-cuiled and 
ilouii In d, “ i he Misses lih'iil.iu.sop '* 

\Voi n i say you trill find, 1 pei}>a]e' no an i.ilher to suggest that you 
..'///lull, loi 1 am releiring to a lew ’(.ns bade — indeed a good many 
Ac.its liid;, now J come to think of it; to some tune licfoie that neat, 
lillh' (hurdi (d Gothic architeetuii and inblile budding came to decorate, 
the GiiOw: btloie any railway was biouchl near th<' place, and belbie 
many a lu.nkel g.udeii along tli lead lioiu London had given way to 
I 'cg.mt sc u i-detuched vill.is with coadi-liouse and stable, gas laid on, 
waiter hiph and low .service, iiiuililc iiiaiiteljiieees, .summer' liouses at the 
back, and, in fact, all the coinfoits and c-onveiueuces of hie. 'J'lien Pallas- 
Arii.N' Iloi si: stood in a secluded bay ol the coimiou, aloof from the 
( iher odnices, as became its btatolincss .and im]>oi tan-'c, with a row ol tali 
]n].]ais s'andiug like sentries lu front ol il, — or rather, ]i(’iha]is, like aristo- 
(lat.v (ootnu 11 widi jdc'iitifully poAvdeicd head,',, for iJic dust from the 
high K-.ul whitened the tops o( the poplais T’o( a litlh'; A\hen the wind 
blew haul (juile clouds of dust were sh.dvcu out of them, .md they looked 
ciuite t-])iue<', and young, and cheerful wlr i a heavy shower of rain washed 
them p.cm again. Lor tlu-y nni't li.ive bc'cu of gieat age, tliosi* poplais. 
iiut 1 am lu.t to be templed or betia)cd into any antujuarian disaei taliou. 
Ao luatu r what I’allas-Athene Jb-use liad caice been or bc'eu called, or 
who hv( d thfie lu tlie rcigu of George llio First or died there in the time 
ofGct'iee the Second. ('c'litemjilatmg it at the more recent jieriod 
indicated abov. , you would liave ceit.imly discovered iii two gueases the 
ol 'cct lo which :t Avas tlicii devoted. Fiuin a short distance you might 
have been mcliiied to account it a madhouse ; coming nearer and seeinf>- 
the name on the door, you would r. ncliide at once that it av.is a scliooL 
"i ou would lie right. Ikillos- Athene House was also knoAvn an “The 
Misses lilenkinsop’s Select Semmaiy for Young Lacln'a.’’ 

Ihe enUauces to this establishment were rather on the plan of that 
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fowl-linuse cclebratfd in ‘'toiy, in iho door of vliich was cnt a special hole 
to allow of the in- and out- going of the hen, while smaller and superfluous 
holes vveie provided for llie acc’<»inmodation of her fainilj. The grand 
gates with the intricately twisted tops were seldom opemed ; the superior 
cariiage-diive tlnougli the massive pillais bahineiiig globes on their 
lit'ads W'as not olten used ; few footsteps soiled the flight of front doorsteps, 
so brilliant in their whiteness and their purity that they seemed almost 
as though they had been bleached and starched and thoroughly got up by 
some very flrst-rate laundress ; feet seldom scraped the mud from their 
soles by means of that ornament at the door representing two angry 
griflins gnawing a knife-blade in a first-rate style of ait. 

At tlie side of the house, and appioached without troubling the grand 
entrance or its precincts at all, there was a small, a mild, a hnmble door. 
It Was a kind and considerate arrangement on the j>art of the inmates of 
Pallas- Athene House, by winch it wiis peiniitted to visitois to enter the 
house in this more comfortable and quiet way. Indeed it Avould have 
requited considciablc ner\ous effort to have made an attempt upon those 
imjiohing gates, to have sullied the ghastly white doorsteps and encountered 
the door-scraper of piiiri design. And to do the dw'ellers in the house 
full justice, great w'ould have been their aslonishment and indignation at 
such a proceeding. It would have been as the ringing of a tocsin 
tbroughout the building, and as great a desecration of English beai th and 
liome — W'ell, as an invasion of the Ficnch, or the use of the hiigbt poker 
in the di awing-rooin. 

I know it has sometimes liapjiciied to a man providing himself with a 
wabstcoat, oi some similai jK)rtion of attire, to order one ol‘ so brilliant 
a piitlein and gorgeous a inateiiul that on getting il home ho has straight- 
way been cuinpelkd to sally foith and procure anotlier e>f a humbler 
form and a cheaper fabric, it being clearly impossible, and agait\.t his 
nature as it were, to take into general use and daily wear aiy thing so .perb 
os the garment originally cJio.sen T?iat must be put cm one side, in silver 
paper and lavender, in the lock-up drawer of the wardrobe, and reserved 
only for very great occasions, such as chiistenings, or weddings, or Eastei- 
Sundays, or the evening parties of the aiistocracy. The grand entrance 
was as the superior w-aistcoat of Palhis-AtlK no House, to he U'sed only on 
high days and holidays, to impress the parents and i datives of young 
ladies placed at the seminary of the Misses Blenkiiisop ; to duly awe 
the female infant mind on its first acquaintance with Pallas-Arhene House. 
Fortunately there wa*^, us I have sfiid, a more modeinte means of accofts, 
an every-day waistcoat, a door at the sidi', uiid it is //tcre 1 desiic to biing 
you Frankly 1 will avow, if you press me, that 1 have not moral 
courage suffleient to ask you to ai)proach the Misses Bleiikinsop’s seminary 
through the formidable gates along the giand carriage-way. 

Outside this bide door, on the afternoons of Tuesdays and Fridays 
thioughout theytar, excepting, of course, the vacations of six weeks at 
Chiibtraas and Midsummer, a small pony attached to a small vehicle, the two 
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being in custody of a small boy, Waited patiently, as patiently as possible 
under the circumstances, for two hours. The vehicle was of that character 
to which people prefer to attach tlie name of “ trap,” the more readily, 
perhaps, to avoid the otherwise inevitable designation of “ cart : ” certainly 
if this had not bLon a trap it must have been a cart. Indeed T feel 
bound to say that a bntclu r with whom I hiippen to be acquainted calls 
for orders in a thing of prcoi^ely similar form, and he, I know, terms it a 
cart — at any rate on weekdays. The pony waJ iron gray in colour, of 
Exmoor breed I suspect, with a rough, rusty, thick, and tangled mane, 
and a habit of showing hi*? leetli as though ho Were laughing sardonically 
at surrounding cireumstances. Jfe M'j*; a good^natuiod pony though, upon 
the whole — that is to say when ho had his own wny ; and I never found 
ail}- body leniajkablc for good-nature who did nt>t have his or her own 
way a good deal. He klieW liis duty, did the pony, and was quite pre- 
pared to do it : all that he seemed to stipulate for was that he should be 
allowed to do it according to his own plan He liked to keep up a good 
steady quick pace, Avhich lie was above sbiekening, cither foi going up or 
down hill, but bo objected to stop witbouf having a long notice and a 
good di-al of coaxincr and persuasion * otherwise, by way of protest and os 
a melliod of self-asseitioii, be would n., up and walk along for sonife 
}ards on his hind legs, in a manner rather surprising and alaiming to a 
timid or unaccustomed driver. This allowed for, he was an excellently 
conducted animal, and the tone in svhich the boy in charge of him pre- 
sumed to address him was entiiady founded upon fiction and unwar- 
raiit.iblc For jt was part of the young gentleman’s humour to regard 
the j)ony as a brute of extraordinarily vicious propensities, that had if in 
contenijikition to run aivay at the earliest possible opportunity, or to full 
down and injui-c its knees, or to bite, or to kick and break up the trap 
into very small pieces indeed. 

“ Ah I would yer ? ” the boy would cry out, holding in the pony 
'violently. “ You want to be olF, do yer? I’ll teach yer to behave in this 
way, you young monkey. Ah ! you’d bite, would yer, if I’d let you, but 
1 ain’t a-going to ” 

But the pony had too much good ser^c to attach importance to any 
such observations He well knew that the boy was beneath him — was 
his servant in point of fact— was paid so much per Aveek to wait upon 
him, to keep his stable clean, and give him his food when he had need of 
it. ’riiere arc many things done by those beneath us, the pony thought, 
very likely, which it is best not to see and not to know of. What docs it 
matter what //.■> ('pinion concerning mo may be, so long as he is punctual 
Avi'h my corn and careful that my water is clean ? One can put up with 
the rest J knoAv I’m not going to run away, or to bile, or to kick the 
trap all to bits. I know that. Mens conscia recti. (You see, he was a 
very intelligent and well-informed pony, and if I allow him to think bo 
soundly, I don’t know why I should not permit him to <piote a scrap of 
Latin now and then, for all the world hkc a well-regulated human being 
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who has studied his Eton grammar.) So the pony only tossed his head 
and blinked his daik liquid eyes, partly in contempt and partly to get a 
lock of niaiic out of his >\ay, or stamped his off fore -foot on the ground, 
or sliook Jiiinself all over, to signiiy that he hcaid, though he couldn’t 
ajiprove, the comments made upon him. lie was a very philosophic 
pony. 

'lo do the l)(*y justice though, he had only a partial belief in the 
rectitude and fittinguess of his own behaviour. lie was really ^ery fond 
of the poll}’, and was constantly stroking and patting it — olten he was 
even kinsiiig it (piite affectionately belwoi n tlie eyes. But to keep him- 
self awake during the two houis he was wont to Avail on Tuesdays and 
Eiidays at tin' small door of Pallas- Athene Ilou.-)C, it was almost in'ci'ssary 
to have recoil isi' to some such nieasure‘< as these. ’J’o alliet sii.sj)ieion of 
the iidcdify 0/ tin* I'Oiiy, to in.tke hclieve llmt he Avould inn away il 
negleetecl, oi‘ lliul he would hite it opportunity) ])iesentec], 01 that he had 
secreted .1 sti)iie in Ins IkkiI willi some malign intention, and this, ol 
eourse, led to inquest ii])oii Ins feet , smuii/a, and to walking lound hiiu 
in a stcKpiijg postiue W’lth ci os 5 ,-e\amjniiig eye?,, alter a manner iniieli 
lavonrt'd by buyers at Tatter-sall’s all tins aided ailniiialdy in wlnling 
away llie time, to tav ncdhing cd’ whistling to sliay jngc ons, or tlnowing 
stones into an adjoining pud<lle, or at u neighbouiing post (I beluwe an 
inolU'iisive goOhC', waiidcimg on the common, was lamed lor hie, thanks 
to the disgiacefully accurate aim ol this young man) ; or llickiiig sniallei 
childieii, jiassiTs-by, with llic whip; 01 ])laying, with himself and a 
granite stone, the intellectual game of “ ihiee-hole.s.” 

1 liave not yet meiitioin'd that at the back ol the cart — 1 beg pardon, 
trap— -Avas luscnln'd, in Aciy thin and thread) letteis, the aaoiJs “ Francis 
TioAvg(Jod Ibinkivatcr, Cliiswjck, Middlesex.'’ 

Alter Avaiting lor two houis at the sidc-dooi ol I’alla'^- Athene Ih ^>, 0 , 
the boy, the pony, and the tiaj) AA'crc joined by a very sUnd, rcd-clu \jd, 
red-AA hiskered, hazel-eyi-d gentleman, Avho eamc doA\n the steps, bc-aimg 
under his aim a huge black-leather c:i.->e or ]H>rtlolu). lie pl.iceil tlie 
])oitJoJio 111 tlie back jKirt of llic caiiiage, and pioeecded to eiuelop liini- 
silf 111 a diab driving-coat of enormous j)ro]K)i lions, decked Avith ju'ail 
buttons about the size of aNoilolk billin llatlencd for pieserviiig purposes, 
lie then dieAV 011 diiving-glovcs, Avith pai ti -coloured lingers, and double- 
I'cathcied, to A\ear the belter, in places Avhich came in contact Avith the 
reins, loi tlie man, like tlic boj, seemed to entertain a notion that the 
pony A\ab’ quite equal to giving a gieal deal of trouble, and to requiring 
an enormous amount of holding in. The .sjjiings of the traj) were con- 
siderably tiled when th.it stout genllcniun mounted into it. I’erhaps he 
thought so too, or peiluqjs he Avas thmkiiig of someth iiig amusing that had 
haj)pcned inside l^allas- Athene House, for he smiled as he diovc oh 
an honest, pleasant, hcaity smile that shoAved avcU on sucli a Avoll-forined 
mouth, and just permitted to be seen, Iniiiig hiS lips, a very admirable 
set of teeth. 
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“ Friday ! so it is,” murmured the stout gentleman. “ Ah, then we 
go straight home.” And ho came roimd the common into the high road, 
and turned the pony’s h<“ad tow.ards town. “A lovely afternoon ! How 
sunny and pleasant ! How green and soft the rain has made the common; 
liow it throw's up that flock of gi'ese — how positively and solidly white 
they look ! they seem almost to emit light. There’s quite the effect of a 
halo round them A halo round a goose ! Wdl, Avell. Get along, pony ! 
II K' along, 'fony ! Here comes Ilaidwiek’s four o'clock omnibus ! Why, 
he’s driving that flea'hitten screw .muin a® a leader I Good hi art I Why, 
he’ll bring out the old broken -winch d bay ne\'t ” 

’I'he stout gcnllc'inan in ih< u ip and the diiver of t'ne four o’clock 
omnibus slanted th.eii whips to llu' peculiar uu'd'' known along the road as a 
tokiMi of rec'ognition and greetiiu'' .and ])assed on ihci^ separate wa}s. 'Die 
snial] hoy sitting by the side < i his mas<er had, unknown to him, vemtured 
upoji a mode f)f ‘alulation peculiar, pi'ihaps, to himsc'lf. He had winked 
It.'itioni/jngly and confidentially at tin driier, he had put out his loiiuue 
as far as Nature would ]>ermit, and fartiier, I should think, than had < \ er 
bc'en eontenijil.aled b3^hei, insnltin'’'ly and defiantly at the conductor of 
the ouimlnis, and he ap])eaiccl to have deuved intense satisfaction fnan 
th(' aecomplishnient of this loniuila. 

Doubtless, it will he a saving of honble to stale at once that the 
gentleman in the tiap answers to the name, inscribed upon it. He is 
“ Fiancis Trowgood Drinkwalei ,” and he rc.sidc's at Cliiswick, Middh'.scx 
To be veiy particular — at Ivy (iottage, in a road turning out of the Mall, 
but still close to the rivc'r, and commanding a pleasant snle-view of it and its 
bright grec'n osiers, its nc’at wheriics and Tiantmg Richmond steamers, and 
the opjiosite shores o( Barnes. He is an artist by profession; and, as the 
reader has probably already surmised, he gives ui-weekly lessons at 
P.illas- Athene House : indeed, in tie* prospectus of die MIs.scs Blenkinsop’s 
.seminary appc.ars the following lines : — 

“ ri'ofessur of iJr-ucing, in Oil <fud Water Cvluurs. 

“F T. Dkixkwati.u, Esep, of t’le Royal Academy of Great Ciitaiii.” 

Which addition must be taken simply what it is 'ivortli. Of course, 
T and a good man}' more knew that Mr. Drink water’s only connection 
-with the lioyal Acadc'ray had been in his capacity of student in its chid.sic 
habs (or dim rooms, if yon prefer it), and a]-.t) as an occasional contributor 
to it.', exhibitions. But then, as the clde.‘'t Miss Blerikinsop expressed it, 
the lines looked so nice in llie prospectus of the seminary. So he styled 
himsell' a professor, and added after lii.s name, W'ith doubtful propriety, 

‘ of the Royal Academy offbeat Britain.” 

'J'uesday would have been less convenient for the introduction of 
IVIr. Dniikwater to the reader, be. aiise on that day, after giving his lesson 
at the Misses Blenkinsop’s establishment, it would have been requisite 
for him to have gone on to Brentford to "impart instruction in the fine 
arts lo the pupils at Dr. Grimsbaw’s academy, Mount Helicon House, 
VOL. IV. — NO. 22. 21. 
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Upper Actou, Middloscx. Ou oilier diiya he would be engaged, he, and 
the trap, and the ponj (named Tony, in compliment to au eniincnt 
painter, gieally aduiiied by Mr. Drink water, Sir A. Vandyke), and the 
small hoy, and the blaek-leather portfolio, at Lexicon Man don, Mortlake 
(Dr. Swiib^rV), or at Mrs. Sim.s’b college for young hidies at Shepherd’s 
Dii.sh. Mr. Di-mkvvater was di a wing-master at all these admirable insti- 
tutions. But on Fridays he gav<> no more les.sons after his two hours’ 
tuition ill the afternoon at Failas-Atheiie House. He always drove tlicnce 
direct home to Ivy Cottage. On Saturday, I may mention, though it is 
of no great jnipoil<iiie(' so far as my miriative is concerned, he gave no 
Jcbson.s at aiJ, ihe d.ty being kept as .i half-liohJay at all the schools. 

Coniieg along the road fioni Turnliam Green there were two ways ol 
leacliJiig Ivy Gotlage. You might turn clown Chi.swiek Lutk', and so 
come Hush on the river and jass the printing office, or you might take 
the next road, and so round by tin ])oplars, Belle Vne Villa, and the 
“ George” puhlic-house Peihaps ot the two, this was rather the longer 
wa}’. Wliy did Mr. Dunk Aval c*i take it on the Friday under mention? 
"W'lio can say ? Nut Mr. Driiikwater himself. Sufficie'Ut that he did take 
it, and taking it, he met the pre-.ent Avriter esnergmg fjom Hammer smith, 
figlding AAitli djD])ep la, taking a s iinbre, earnest, constitutional Avalk 
Avhich had coinnieiiccd at Hjdo Paik Corner, and Avas to C'lid — aoyAvhere 
Who kiievA ? Not I, 1 declare. 

How did 1 come to lose sight of my old friend, Frank Dririkwatei ? 

’i'es That’s Avhat av(' call it. We shut our ej ('s to onr frientls, auH 
th< n (h'flare Ave lo^e sight of thoin. Wc roll our.selvos up causelessly, 
hedgehog faahion, blind and deaf and dumb to (werybody, Avith our 
prickli s outside, and tln‘n wondi r and complain that we sec‘ no one, and 
tliat no one comes to pat and loiidle and make much of ns. For yi*us 1 
had seen notiiing of Frank Drink water, iny old fell oav- student at tiie 
Academy; A\e l^ad been 'idinitted as piobatiouer.'. at tlu* same time; we 
butli sent in our drawings, tremulously In^tli of us, botli horn the AptHlo, 
AAomlei fully stipjded. Wo bad sat togetlier m the Ldo Sehc<ol, and borrowed 
lag and hat me, Avliite and medium, and turpentine from each (alier. Wi 
took tlio same jioint of view for our studies of that capital model, 
Mrs. Molib'-, the wife of Corpoial Mobb-., of the (/oldstrcums. (She is a 
Avoman of a m.asHive and cluuisy form uoav ; J saw h^r but the other day , 
she keeps a sweetshop aud takes iu Avajshirig, at a small house in the’ 
Colonnade, at the bock of Guildford Stieet, Uuasill S<inare.) Even 
before that A\e had Avoiked togethei- at outlines (lom the anljqiie at old 
GiuJily's aradoiny, in Gieek Slnet. Aud then Ave had dropped asundi'r, 
like comiianioii sliips at Ma iii fuul weather. Very hkely he had wntUm 
to tell me tliat he was living at ChisAViek, but hi.s letter must have Klipped 
into the Avaste-baskel ; I luwi clean forgotten all about it; and for the 
tinwj — Heaven forgive me ! —him too. My good old Frank ! and here 1 
Avas meeting him in tlie course of my dyspeptic promenade, on the road 
leading to Turnliam Green I 
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He was a large-hearted man ; he had forgivcnesa for even a greater 
hiniier against him than I had been. Soon he was out of the trap, in 
something bitwocji a tumble and a spring, with his cheery and musical 
“ Ilow are 3011, old fellow ?” acting like a tonic on my constitution, and 
his hearty shaking t»f my hands Stirling me up in a really rvcnderful 
way. “Ilow have }ou been this many a long day ? Yon don’t look very 
liift-rale. So you iveu* eoming to find mi out in these jiarts?” 

Jt would have been a ]>iecc of wanton eniolh^ to liave infi>rmed him 
that I had had no sueh .'.Inif m my lliongh's, liiat 1 had nuleod lost for the 
moment all recollecllon of him <1 th fael '•{' Ins dwrelling in that 
m'ighboiiihood. 1 allowi'il him t<> u'ltrprul. my .'hnnv as he deemed best, 
llonestlv, f don’t ludim e h(‘ u.ifb' ibongbt <*.‘t I was m the Tumham- 
''Kdi iJoad w’illi any tudi view. But it rv is i liis kindly nature to put 
as good a face as pofsible upm my '‘onduol, and to do all In could to 
credit it. 

“ Viiu (an’t think how glad I am t(> see }OU ! No. Theio Avon’t be 
room fill luitli of n^ in the 1ia]),” b« lid, laughing. “ We’ll Avalk now ; 
iTs onb^ a m.iIIit oFm few minutes fiu'u here, Lovelj' afternoon, isn’t it? 
AVilliam, take bun round '.mntly. dood httle Tony” (and he patted the 
pony kindly) “He know- me as web is possible, vou see.” (He did not 
mean it a hii, but thcie A\as a kui of ie|u)ich in his Avords What true, 
staunch ti lends aie animals Ts it possihh* to love more strongly, more 
AAliulIy, Tiime tindi .b' than a doj- or a hoise loves'^) “ And don’t go too 
last 5 and he veiy careful hoAv 3’oii oet lound the couior; and don’t saAV 
at his inmith, as you’n’ rather loiul of doincr Noav thim” (to me), “ this 
Avay. I hiicAv you directly, by 3 our Avalk. You look much the same, 
only not ‘-o well, ami I Bup])ose »)ue m;r, say oldei. 'What ? Out with it. 
Yes, I’m stouter, Ave’ll call it JaiUi !•' 30’! like, and Ave slian’t be much 
out.” 

And lie laugbel so loudly, aaJ sturdih'’, anu thorouglilj’’, that quite a 
] orl-Avino eifecL setnied to come of it. We bu'h grew Avarruer and merrier 
for that laugh 

“Do }ou kiioAV,” he went on. “there’s quite a joke doAAm this road 
about me .iiid my tiap. You see, T had a man liist to look after the 
jion}', and then a boy — two or tliree bf)3'.s, by tiiin , 111 fact — and at last 
llie 2irestiit httk dog Avlioni you saiv just hoav, William Well, they say 
about licie that I’m obliged to consnlt the laze of the trap, and as I grow 
fatter and fatter, vo I’m conqulled to g* i a siiuillei and small(>r boy to sit 
Avilh me in the vehicle; that 1 lieg.m with a full-si^ed man, and that if I 
go on at my laeseut ’ale J shall end with a baby m long clothes. Cer- 
landy the boys do set in to have been smaller, and there leally isn’t any 
loom to ‘pai('. it Avas the c mate at t’iiisAA lek Avho started tiiat fetoiy, in 
revenge, J believe, for a caricature 1 made of him. But I’ll pay him out 
3mt, see if I don’t.” 

(Jut friendship was thoroughly ri’pair- d. It had been freshly soldered 
and ncAvly paiiiUd, and the rust s-j.ots rubbed out bdore they bad time to 
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drill through the metal, and the dry-rotted timbers replaced, and it was 
now wind-and-water-tight and seaworthy again. But is the thing mended 
ever quite so good as it was before it required mending ? 

“ I hoj>e sister Sopliy will have dinner enough for us,” he said. 
“ You’io liungry with )’our walk, 1 daresay ; 1 know 1 .am. Well, yes, 
1 am a fat man, and that’s tljc fact. I don’t mind it a bit now. I’ve got 
quite reconciled to it. I’ve accepted it ns my destiny. You see there 
must be tat nun in the world It’s an inevitable necessity ; theie always 
Iiave been and there aJvv.ays will be, and why sliouldn't J t)e one of them 
just as much as anybody else ? Yes. I’m a fat man. Not but what I’ve 
struggled against it a good deal in my time. What I’ve endured fiom 
light clothes! as if they e\er made a fellow look any tliinner. And tho 
violent exercise, straining myself with dumb-bells, and hurting inysell no 
end with sparring and bioadsword business; going on the ri\cr in a 
dangerously light boat, and sculling till my bands were so pulled with 
blisters tliat I couldn’t hold a brush, and my aims ached to that extent, — 
t)h, my! The miles IVe luu, too, and walked! And haven’t I trusted 
myself on horseback and haven’t othei inrn ti usted me out with a gnu? 
and dul/i’l I go deer-stalking? And what did it all come to'' I increased 
in weight, positivel}'. I grew fatter. 1 fought a hard fight, but 1 gave 
in .at last. I yielded to my f.itc; to my fat, I may say. I am a fat 
man, and I don’t mind vlio knows it ! Here we arc at Ivy Cottage. 
Come in.” 

Certainly, I thonglit, following his broad shoulders into Ivy Cc'tUigc, 
he U’«s a fat man. And then tlu' cottage* w.as so small that it made him 
look bigger than evei. It was (piit<‘ a toy house; so compact, and snug, 
and small With a little ^larloui, a little dim\ ing-room, a little study, a 
littli* kitchen, and bedrooms aliu’ve that must li:i\ e been moie like iic'-t*', 
or pigeon-lioles, ('r berths m a shq), than ordinary sleeping ajiartnie ir . 
The garden did not seem to be luucli bigger than a tolerably sized dim , - 
table, and yet it contrived soiiieliow to contain a fish-pond, with real live 
fish in it, a fount am, .an arbour, and quite a labyrinth of gravi'l Avalks, 
on which you might almost walk miles, but tliat their extreme nanow- 
nc'Js made it difficult to keep to tliem, and caused the proceeding rather 
1o leseinbh- tight-rope dancing. 

“A hllle bit of a place,” said Frank Di ink water, apologetically; “it 
must have been built originally, I should think, for the express jmrpose 
of swinging cats in, by some monomaniac. It’^ little, but it’s snug, ami 
it’s cheap, and it suits me. And the garden’s <a splendid jilacc lor a pipe 
after dinner ' and you can see the river from it if you stand on a ch.ii’’, 
or sit on tho Avail. Hen ’s my sister. So, I’ve an old friend here Avho 
wants some dinner. 1 hcjie you’ve got sonic to give him.” 

“ There’s only cold lamb and gooseberry tart, 1 hope there’ll bo 
enough,” said a pleasant voir-a, and sister Sophy, or So, as Fiaiik called 
her, shook hands with me. A tall, stout, handsome woman, with kindly 
eyes, but quite grey hair, for she AA'.as many years older than Frank. 
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“ If wo’ cl known you were coming we’d have had turtle soup and 
tujbot and venison,” cried Frank. 

“ It’s veiy long since we hav(‘ seen you,” sister So said kindly at 
diimcT. “1 daros;iy)ou find us changed. It’s a good many years since 
^ou and Fiaiik Aveie tojM tlu i in Clipland Stieet, and 1 came to inspect 
your drawiii^s, and ])a1roiii/e and encourage you both as became Frank's 
elder sister. I'm (jUile .in old woukiu now.” 

Of course I pu)tc‘'t('d, conventionally, again'-*' tin-, statement. 

“ An old A\oman,” sin viniL on. “ The pi oplc heic often take me for 
ITaiik’s motber. You s, i* b^ wants a gictit deal ol looking aller. He’s 
lUgLM'l lli.ui be A\as ” 

“Fallei, ’ iiitcri n]>ted In i bniiur, sturuilv. 

Jbit lie’s pisL as nmcli a boy lu heiif .is when be w as in ('liplaiid 
Slieet; quite as prep.oul ti' di looli'-.b tl'ings ” 

“ No, no,” 1‘iiiebcd fiank. “ J’m a \\i-.o, fat old man noAV. 

'I'liere av.is a look ol iiiquiiy in In. sistei'.s daik cyi^s as he spoke ; a 
UiL ti( gii.ii 1eii(lerii('ss, y't i-nmetbing oi .susjueion, too, and dcnibt. Yet 
bill said noilii'ig 

1 b.id till ])ioiuis(d j)ipes ai (lie g.udcii .il'li r dinnci. Si.-^l(>r So \\a^ 
bn V aiMiig A\aloc to the pl<int.-> tb.it uccoiated llie window of the liny 
di awing -loom. Somehow we grew silent o\er those pipes I tliink tlieio 
js somcllnng in the ii iture of n j'.pe that makes a man contemplative and 
absoibul. We liolli lajised into .s'kiice, biokcn only now and then by 
latlier loutd cuiiversalioi’. Tiiere Avas a good deal to occujiy us — that 
long chasm in oui intimacy. When Avere Ave w'ben we left oil ? at what 
p.ige of our histones ? al Avliat ])ai.*giapb? Wliat bad been going on in 
that long jiause betAVceii the acts'^ AVhat Avere Ave doing Avbeu ilie drop- 
scene fill? What should we do now that it litid liscn agtim ? 

1 knoAv that with the scented .smoke Avreathing pleasantly round me, I 
bad Avaiidered back into tlie clouclland of the past. Hoav curiously and 
jiiegulaily rneiuoiy jiaints all gone-by scenes! Wliy is this paiL of the 
juetujc so vivid and distinct tins so pale in eolour, .so weak and liazy in 
onllme? J am nt back to the old .studen* tunes av ben Ave Avere toiling so 
sLieiiuously and conlidently, and A\bcn that elder sistiu-, a graceful woman, 
Avilli long, histions bliick Iiair, bad bent oA^ei our easels — w'C seemed to be 
(jiiili' bo}.s to lier then — and cbeeied us and ciitieized us kindly, with a 
love, lioAv Jond ! for her biother. Even in tlio.se imniatuic days, I can 
remembei noting it as something moie A\bole and thorough and tinicbing 
than almo.sl anything I li.id evei seen. Even then, young in her AAoman- 
bood, she bad taken a delight in .speaking of her.self as Ins mother. Poor 
«ouIs ! then mother had died, as I liad learned aflerw^auls, Avbile Flank 
A\as a mere baliy. IVihaps the dying Avouuni had commended to the 
child-sister, but a fcAv years bis i inor, the care of the little boy. l*erbapa 
BO. Ceitairily she bad accepted the tiust, laithtully she had ivilfilied it. 

I thought of Flank, too, years back. Slight, yes, Aeiy slight, then; 
tall, haiidbome, so gay and madcap, so' decidedly au art-student, so good 
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and trnc a Ionian, who shrank ro instinctively from meannccR as fj-om 
a erirrie; biavc, and cliivalions, and stron", yet Tvdtlial bo tender a nature 
that his tears wei(' ever read), as his purse, and his hem t, and his life. 
How nnrthtiil he was; hoAv all the fellow's liked to hear his grand laugh 
ring thiongli the .‘•tudins ’ '\^^as it possible to have belter or honeater 

music ''' There wis as much fun as vanity in that persistence in attending 
the opening exhibition of tlie Academy (never mmd the 3'eaT), in bis 
black vc-lvet coat and sombrero bat, and amazing the fashionable visitors 
with that unusual costume. How be roariHl out bis panegj'ries on V-in- 
djdci*, and tiiinmed bis lieard aftir the pattern r( that dnlingui'^hed 
]>:iint('i. 111 d.i}s -when bc.nd- Avue not ciii^toniaiy e-'-eii anioiip‘-( artuts, to 
saj' nothing f'f baiik-eleik*- ; (noAV a Rtout, middle-aiA'd man, he had 
lesumed tlu' old eonvoTitional a-peet, and wore wdiiskers of the sleri'ot} ]ied 
trianmikir 'jrnund-]>lan, and diaA'isl liis chin and upper li]);) and Lis lov(> 
afluiis ! Ik used to talk niiili* boot.-, .about them. Indc-ed in those days 
he Avas A'ery suseejilible < f Ailiat it Boems ]nopf’* to call the tender 
jiassion 

So I pondered midst the siuol.e. "Wa-. Ik* Minil.iiiy occupied'^ 

“ IIoAV one's ambitions chance,” he said at ki*^! ; “ hoAv they '^idt^uh' 
and diniinisli vShould aao haie lulicAa'd it years ,ipo, If wa* had been lt)!d 
that wa* should be sitting hen* at this date*, much older men; you, old 
bo}’’, out of the piofopsioii altogether, I doing little or nothing, 'save a 
sketeli of Chiswidc osicis mm and linn, oi a htlle bit of b.ickgiound 
drawn from a punt almvc Kuieston Ihidc''’'; euiitcnt to grt a living eiviOL'' 
drawin" h ssons at bull n dozen sdiools — Pallas- Athene llou^e, and tli(‘ 
TC'st of them ^ I A\ho tried for tin* IniA’elhng stinh ntslilp, and didn’t pet 
it, and Avns goin" to do irreal tliine^, and haven't done .my of lln'm; 
content to live in thr kttle bit of a place AA'jlh .sister So, chc.aply and 
humbly ” 

And happily?” He looked at me Avlth an air of serious inquny. 

“Well — yes,” ho said at last, “and liappih. Why not?” P>ut the 
question w'as put less to me than to himself 1 reverted to my oAvn train 
of meditation. 

“ There was fun in those old davs,” I observed. “ Do you rcnicnibcr 
the long talks on the wuntcr nights?” 

“Ratlicr.” 

“ You were' ver}” suRceplible in tliose times ; you were alw’ays in love, 
it seemed to mo, and always had .sucli a lot to say about it.” He laughed 
lustily. 

“Do 3^011 remember,'” he asked, “my frjirJrf'f^c for that Scarulni.-iA inn 
princess Avho caiiu' over on a vi.sit to the English court, and Avhoni I med 
to pursue in tl>e most in.sane wsay, mining mj'self in tickets merely' to 
look at her in her opera-box, and lolloAving her e.ariinge on diaAving-room 
daj’s till I neaily got run over or put to death by that chra^srur in the 
biggest cocked-hat htkI mouslaches I cA^ersaAv? 1 bolu'vo it was solely 
oil account of her Avhitc eyclashe.s, which took my fancy wondi i fully.” 
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“ And then tliere -was that tlancing woman ” 

“ Oh, ah! Adripunc something at Diairy Lane. Yes, I used to go 
every night, spending a Invip ol nioney in l)otK[uetH, 1o flee her take that 
lea]) of hers iioin a laised ]<latft)rrii on to the stage. I know it struck me 
as stiarigcly graceful, and poelieal, and heaiitilul] and always now and 
surprising. I niadt* a thousand skeUhes of it. There was another man 
tnIk) ’\^ent there also repulaily ; the beast, how 1 hated him. He was 
lliere solely — In^ told me so himself, and I nias near linuckmg him down 
foi il — beeaiisc he said he knew she niusi kill Ji-TseH at it some night, 
.iiid lie wanted 1 > see lior <'(• it ! i na-« less pli euk I n'lneniber, when I 
lookhd l)rii(‘(it-tick( Is, and J h.iii'd her not ;)oi'"g, an-i .ml piell} , and 
ivjlh not \.hiie teelli — "11 ihi- rt.ig 

And l\Iiss Ai.il)ill?\, JoliJislone ” 

“Ah' lju.l \va^ '• nuue uon- . I'l.n , nid his faci* wore lather a 
comical expreS'^lf.i) ‘ We v. onk talk ahi uL that fiomehow one doe-. 
li "hsh thii'j', in tJK ks lime.” 

“ Ihit 3 ou’ve doiK with them noi\ Fiank?” imjnircd sister So, diaw- 
ing neai . 

' <Hi, ([uite, ' he an \Neied, lautrlung She laughed loo, and yet I 
ianuid .-.he looked .U linn doubtinply. 

“ Ilow did you get on at Palla^ Athene House to-day slip asked. 

“ Oil, ^ cry W'dl. It's an impoitanu thing, having <ill those young ladies 
iindei 111 } charge’’ 

•• And }ou so susceptible,’’ T added. ITc glanced at me quickly, but 
he s.iiit nothing 

“ "What do you do there /” 

“ Sir,” lu' rc]died, wilh iiioek gravilj, “ I’m Profes.sor of the Fine Alts 
there. 1 teach tlie youthful female mind to diaw.” 

“Oil thoroughly correct jn mcijdis Jle lubbcd Jus cliin thought- 
fully. 

“ Well, jieihajis not so sound and correct as I could wish,” he said ; 
“ 01 as ir( should have once put in j)i.icti<-(* in (llipJand Street. Not but 
w'hat 1 began thoroughly enough, -with embes, and tubes, and cones, and 
sexagons, and octagons, and blocks of all shapes and sizes. And Miss 
Bleiikinsop iva^ so delighted at first, it seemed so like husiness to sec all 
the models about ; but somehow, alter a while, she bcg.aii to think that 

it was not much Jor a gii 1 to shoAv lier parents at the end of the hall-year, 

only a neatly shaded globe or sometliiiig of that sort. It was feared 
people w'ould not think it enough for theii money ; though, of ctnirse, it 
was a sjilcndid groundwoik for an art- education. And then the giila 
made themselves in such a mess with the ehalk and chaicoal, and their 
dic&ses too, and w'aslod so much bread, that gradually wm drifted into 
the old regulation school lan^cajn* drawing, with shiny o.irdhoard and 
india-rubber, and the master’s touching up. Zigzag scribhhngs to repre- 
sent trees, ruined tem])lo m the foregiouiid, tonqilc in thorough repair 
in the middle distance, water with stioiig reflections of a boat witli a 
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white sail and a blaeh man in it, mountain background, tall dark fir-trees 
in the fiont, light hand, balanced by birds on the left — birds made of 
little obtuse angles — wc use the same sort of thing upside down to 
rcpresc'iit Avaves — on a rubbed pencil-dust sky. Very pretty sort of art — 
does pateifaimlias’s eyes no end of good, esiiecially Avhcii mounted on a 
colouied board and a line ruled round it. Wlio’s to hel]) it ? There’s only 
about tAvo girls out of the thirty that have got any art-talent; but they’ie 
all put regularly to it, just the same as they arc to music, and singing, 
and IVench, and Italian, and the use of the globes, and calisthenics, and 
all that sort of thing. Noav come in and have tea.” 

For a minute oi Iavo 1 was alone Avilh sisler So 

“ Do you notice it?” she asked huriiedly, iii a low voice. “ There's 
soiiu'thing wrong with Frank ; he’s not himself. Suiely you see 
that?” 

I Avas compelled to confess that I had remaiked nothing ; as was 
indeed Ihc ease 

“ You don’t knoAV him so well as 1 do,” slie said, in a Ioav voice. 
*■ You haven’t Avatched him as 1 liave. 'I’lie slightest change in him is 
jilain to me 7 can almost read his thoughts.” 

“ You think he is unhajipy 

“ 1 am pnzzh'd. Not unhappy quite ; hut occupied in some Avay new 
to him. SomchoAV it pains me to sc(‘ him so, lu* is so good and tine a 
biothi'i ! ” Evidently, by lier tone and inanner even more than her AA’ords, 
she regal ded him as though he Averc still a boy in Clqil.ind Street and 
under li(‘r protection. 

“You me liisfiiend: be lias groat trust in join Try and discover 

Avhaf IS AiuoTig Avjth liim ” 

J^'rank AV.is now in the loom again, and A\e could spi>ak no more on the 
Mi])|eet. 

For an hour or tAA’o Ave sat and chatted upon a arlous tojnes, tl.' I 
rose to take my leav('. 

“ You must mind and come again soon, very soon,” said sister Sojiliy. 

“ I’ll Avalk jiait of the Avay AAuth jou,” cried Frank, jmlting on his 
AAideauake and relighting his pipe. “1 dare say you'll get a ’bus from 
the Broadway.” Ilis sister, I thought, looketl at me lather eariK'stly. 

Yes. She meant that I should <piestioii him.' Could I do so? 
A^hat light had I who had neglected him for so long, forgotten him 
almost, to assume suddenly so great an inteiest in him, to jiiy into Avhat 
might bo the last thing lie Avould A\ish me loknoAV? Years ago it had 
been easy enough. lAut noAv I Surely Ave could not feel more kindly to 
each other; still it Avas not possible suddenly 1o ri'siime (piito our oJd 
jiG.-iition. A habit of intimacy once dropped is not so readily taken up 
again. Jt Avas haid to say Avliich link Avas broke n, Avhich thread had 
snapped: but time had unqiiestionahly fiolted iiAvay many of the ties 
that jonu'd us in our old close friendship, and time only could reunite 
them. 1 could not pretend for a moment that my present relations with 
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Franlc Drinliwntcr -woiilJ not justify him in having a concoalmont from 
nu\ Ills sister, purhajis, could not understand that, but it was plain to 
me. lie might speak if he choose, bul I could not question. 

“Yes, asSosa}s” (avc were Av.illcing towards the Broadway), “you 
must come and see us again veiy soi'ii ” 

It Avas rather nieohanieally sjiolvi'n, AVe Averu both silent for some 
miniiti'S, smoking. Suddenly lie said, 

“ You must know a good many pcojde, and ^ee and hear of a good 
many more Did you ever hear anything ol ;i Cidonel Lambert of the 
Madias Artillery, at yiresent in India 

I regietted to state that I had OcAer befoie heaid the name ol that 
oiiieer. Soon alt(‘i he said,--- 

“ I Avas reading again the other night, Shakspeaie's Midsimnier 
Ni'jliff; J^ream.'' 

“ Foi a subject ? ” 

“Dmliaps;” and he drew hard at hie pipe. Then he resumed: 

'I'hat ]>art, yon knoAV, Avhere 'I'llauia JalJ-^ in love AvitJi Bottom.” 

“ 1 leiiietiibei it peifectly.” 

“ I was apfilymg it, (mii iirndv einnigli, to anno eiicnnistanees AAilliiii my 
('AMI kiioAvledge, only theie’.s a diireience lu llu* ease. Jt is not Til.auia in 
love AAilh bottom this time, &o much as a cloAvn Avitli a donkey’s head in 
loAe with a fairy. it’s a mad, silly, iidieulous business; and — and 
peiliiqis”- he turned awny us he fniid q^uietly — “ pe’hai)s I’m playing the 
part of Ilotlom the Aveavei in it.” 

“ And 'I'ilania ? ” lie laughed. 

“ jNot iiOAV, old boy. I feel as ihongli I could tell you ; but I knoAV if 
1 eiitei on that subject I shall begin Aialking right aAvay, and find m;yself 
a( "Whilecliapel at tliiee o’clock iii the inoiiiing. lleie’s tlie omnibus, 
tlood-nighl. Come doAvn next Aveek. Tlicio’s a boat-race next Frida} — 
a mere ‘local business,' in thiee heats — fiom JIam in ers until Budge to 
ClusAvick Cliurch, for a sdvei Avat*li. Come and see it.” 

Y'ou’Il tell me about Titaiiia/ ” 

“I’eihajis. Cood-night.” 

“ Good- night.” Sister Sojihy, then, v is rigid! 

I am not going to describe the “ local ” boat-race I vioAvod from the 
Mall. Not but what it was quite as exciting to all concerned, and 
especially to the uninitiated spectators in ringlets, and pink bonnets, and 
shot-silk skirts, as many a better hoat-race Perhaps “the boy in 
jelloAv” Avon the silver watch, and perhap.s he didn’t. Viiry little money 
ch .nged hands on the occasion, but beer circulated libeially, tobacco was 
largely consumed. The scullers were greatly cheered by the croAvds 
lining the river banks. 

I Avas at Ivy Cottage. Frank Drinkwater, draAvn by Tony, soon 
drove up. 

“ Miss Blenkinsop wouldn’t permit her young ladies to see the race. 
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The girls were nearly all crying ahont it. She heard that the oppo- 
sition academy M^as going, bo bIic Kiid it was neoessary to make dis- 
tinctions, and she couldn’t think of Jl. She didn’t mind a horticultural 
fete, she said, but not a botit-vact*. ‘No, clears, not a low lx)at-raci', 
rowed by honid, sweating cm oat tires. Certainly not.’ Awfully proptn 
woman. Doesn’t teach much h(T.self, only manageB, and blows up, and 
fiietlihns lht‘ puj)ds, and chx's ihe civil to the paicnts. She’.^ always 
reading two bookfi — Paley a. id Jiobiet — and is up m them to ,m grc.at 
c’xtent , just a iMle ]uml)lo and cxDiifuBlon here and tluMc — sudi as think- 
ing the jx'cra'-e the highest evidence of Christ ianjty, and f-o on English 
educaliiMi, by Miss Ann lllenkinscip, and, el course, the globes. I bhouhhi’l 
like to have lur (ocihauling my g^iaiuinar and geography, 1 can tell you. 
Languages, hy Miss Mary Ann BleiikutRttj) ; Frencdi aL-qiiinMl on llu' 
Coulment (IloiiloL'iie, ! bclie\<); no nu lake aboid (he acec'nt m that 
(jnaitei ; kici ^ tnrlil, and wt'iis .^mall ho 't-, .irid is said to lontjc on 
occasions, and to road noveds in bed, .Mnd has a side curl gummed to her 
cdieck— all to show her PariMan Inetd.n'j, hh'ss yon ! llahan, the' riidi- 
mc'iils of Cerman, and Lalin, if rt (pined Every lad}^ expocled lo hung 
.SIX towels and a silver ioik — relurued on leavimj Thc*y maki a featii'e 
of that, and put it m italic, in the prospectus Do tljo foiks leall} go 
back, do you think'’ Six months’ notice iec|uircd on leaving The 
stncte.st references given luid rc(]uireck That’s Pallas-Athene Ilou^e. — 
Go lo his head, Wibiam. Gently, gently, good little Tony.” 

Erinul Flank vva-, evidently in capital spiiits. IIow good filter 
Sophy seenud to enjoy las iniitli ! 

“Do yon know,” he said, hut this was after dinner, “1 went eiii' 
night to lea at Mi-s lileukinsojf.s. Fiiondlj, but jnini — a luile loo mud. 
starcli — but first-rate tea-cukes. 1 was there when all the ])n{)il.s said 
good-night. Everything’s done on tlu' parenkil plan, you l.j o\r, ‘ It's 
less an acsadc^y than a home!’ as Miss Ik remarks, taking ex. i erne care 
to sound the li in home, l^ach pul kisses Mins jycnkinsoj), and Miss 
Ann Pdenkinsop, and Mis.s ]\I:iry Ann Blenkinsop ; and Miss Blenkinso]>, 
and Mis.s Ann Jj]eiikin.sop, and Mi«s INIaiy Ann Blenkinso]) eadi kiss each 
girl. TluMi evi'ry girl kj.s.se.s every other girl. Cold-veailly sort of biisi- 
ncs.s, Isn’t it ^ ] tried to work out once on a .date the numhc'r oi kissc"- 

given and received. It's like the old story of the nails in the horse’.s .shoe, 
I went on till 1 got quite giddy over it, and thi'n I gnvo it up. Figuitr 
always did get into my liead somdiow, like giog.” 

Still not a woid about Titania, 

“ You’ll excuse me doing a little business, will you? I can work 
and talk too. I want to touch up and mount Bomie of my pupils’ diawings. 
What do yon think of that slashing copy of Prout, by Miss Eliza, 
llawddns? What a heavy h.and that girl’.s got! Tivoli, by Miss Kale 
Fisher, after Harding; a blue sky and a hi own foreground, that’.s her 
notion of landscape ” 

A long slip of paper was drawn out of the portfolio w'itli tJiesc w'oiks. 
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It liM(l pTf)1\ihly b(‘on used for measuring by some one of tl»e pupils. It 
Avas roven'd along its edgon Avifh little short pencil- marks. But on it 
Avere one or tAvo small sketches, AA’hich I knew' njust have proceeded fioin 
mv fiicnd’s oAvn f.irile hand 'fhoy lej'rosentcd the profile view of a very 
flclicalely featured female head, wdth riel.ly coiled proliise hair l.ilhng 
doAvn to the .shonidi'ri. 

“ Who’s that ? I Hoiked. 

“ Bab Barnbeit ! ” Sundy, he AV7t<-- ra'her (l]6coiic<Tte(l. 

“ 1 Avns making stealthy sturlios ol her le-ad to-day, She’s one of my 
pupils. I’ll shoAV 3'oii SOUK' <tf hei (liawing- 1 think they’re th< greatest 
)ok<‘s goine- ” 

III' ])i' 0 (lne('.l two small lend-pened ske'ilu"' — d'vadful lliing.s 

“ Are they not hue 11 ib Iiasij't the ghost ’>1 a lotion oT driiAviiig. 
Ijook at those li(<‘ ' M) eyi"- ' ai.d that cottape ! I must steal one of 
these I declare 1 must ! B>>oi blth- Bab! ’ 

‘‘I'lt.ima!” 1 said ITc lool i U at me rnlht'r guiltily , I'lieu he rosi-, 
'■hut tie* door carefully — sistei Sophy, A\e con'd sec', A\as in tlie gaiden — 
and came and sat doAvn again. 

It’s a fact'” and he put o i a solemn a oice. “ 1 do lichc've I’m in 
loAM* Avvth Bab Lambcit Then he jiansed, as though to alloAv both ol 
us to get. bieatli afti'r that tremendous announccmciil. 

“Isn’t it inul'^” ho rc.snm»*d. walking iij) and doAvu tliw room impa- 
tiently ; “isn’t it lidiculous'^ isn’t, it shocking? A man of my* staindiiip:, 
of my’ size, my w<*Ight, my fat, iny agi'. ]'o/f Icpoav what that is, old 
ielloAV. / in loA'c Avjth Bab Land)e*'t, a scliuol-girl at rallas-Allieae IIou.se; 
a tiny cieatnri' I could put aAA'.iy in my suli' pocket, I do believe. Talk 
of being susof'ptible ! Bin an airant looJ, F am (he used an cA’cn mow 
A-ehement adjectiA'c). The ScandinaAian piince.ss was nothing to this; 
no, nor Adiieime What’s-her-naiiie, nor Arabella Johnstone, and Indf a 
dozen mere, nor all tin* lot jmt together Nothing lo this Bab Lambert 
business. Brnt this is the last Aveoikness 1 f Ia’c you fan Aiaininp, the 
very last; it aauII never happen again. 1 drop the tender paLsiou hence- 
forward, tor ever !” 

“ Hoav old is she ? ’* 

“ lloAA* should I know ? SomelinicK 1 think she’s ju.st out of her baby 
long-clothes; sometimes 1 think she must be a hundred, at least, by tJie 
Avonderful Avisdom of her smile, by tlie piercing gleam of her cy’cs, by^ the 
pOAver she has over me. That child can turn me round her finger — eveai 
MK,” and lie struck his great chest, and tlicn added, half comically, “iigu- 
rativcly*^, of course, I meiuA.” 

“ Who is slie ? ” 

“ She’s tlio daughter of a Colonel Lambert, out at Madras. Shi* Avas born 
in India, I believe, and sc'ut over lieie to lie educated, and then she’s to 
go out again and join her father. She’s Avonderfully fair, but thcie’s ju.< 5 t 
a sort of gbzc of warmth on her skin, the effect of sun-burning. So 
little, so slight, such tiny hand.s and fei't, such a delicate little nose, coming 
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down in such a clinrniing line from her forehead, and her mouth the rnos^t 
perfect bit of drawing; and colour that ever was seen I Don’t laugh at me I 
No. Tlios(‘ ski'tchea don’t give you any idea of her ; don’t do her any 
bort of justice, ” and he tore them up 

“There’s no aiguiiig about beauty,” I said; “it’s a matter of feeling. 
'J'here’s no laying down laws about it. Nobody agrees about it. One 
man bends belore a -woman as a Venus, and another shrinks from her as a 
(Torgoii Do you lemeinbei the giif Tom Dunlop married? how he raved 
about her singular loveluu'ss J thought her distinctly a flight Avhen 1 
.saw lu'r; so did you, if you recollei t.” 

“ If this is meant as tieasou against l>ab l.ambert, 1 despise it utterly. 
If any man wei(‘ to tidl me that he consideied Bab Lambeil to be a flight, 
liy (h'orge, sii, 1 think 1 could put him to death. In iact, a man onijlil 
not to liv(', entertaining such feailnl notions concerning the Beautitul. 
hiie’s a perfect fairy, and hiu liaii’s made cl spun gold and sunbeams; Iut 

“ Be (jui(‘t, Frank ! they’ll hear you llu‘ other .sidi‘ of the rivei ” 

“Talk about Jack-o’-lanfeins leading ti.ivelh'is astray into qiiagniires 
and bogs and grief generally, 1 do believe Bab Lainbeii’s eyes would lead 
a man to Jericho and back again. If .she wc-re to tell me she’d drojiped 
her jioekct-haridkerehief at the woild’s ( nd, and would I be kind enough to 
go and fetcli it for her, I do think 1 .should start off without bO much jus 
jiaeking up a caipct-hai’ or taking a (oothbiush. 'J’here’s a suit of imigic 
about those luminous grey eyes of beis, such a marvellous depth about 
them, and sueb Inpiid cliamnuds at the bottom of if ! Then she shroud.s 
them Avith hi'r long dark lab.ln'.s — they seem to come ever such a Avny 
down her chec’k.s; and her lace Avc-.irs the meeke.st, deiniiiest, sim])lest 
expres.sIon jiossihle. It ahvays takc's me in. I’ve seen it a huncirfd times, 
but it’s always as nenv and fiesb to me as ever. ‘ Please, J\Tr P' ’ukAvater, 
will you be kind enough to cut my pencil tor me*?’ slie says, iii her little, 
light, silvery veil ee ‘ Oh, Mr DiuikAvaler,’ cries out Eliza IlaAvkius, in 
full contralto tones, ‘you never cut viif pencils Jlir me !’ And thi'ii 1 turn 
to Bab, and she looks as innocent as jiossible for a moment, with her c-yes 
on the c’aiiiet, and then comes the pic'ttiest little tAvitcbing about the 
corners of her lips; uji /ly tlie eyelashes, and I see the grey eyes .spaikhug 
Avitk a Avicked meiriment, that’s the most bcAvitching and maddening 
thing that ever w^as seen. Of coui.se, it’s all a plan for teasing me. I 
believe she broke the pencil on purpose She knows her powia* over me, 
and slie delights to use it, in her odd, fairy, elfish Avay. It’s the same thing 
AMth all .she doe.s ‘Plea.se, Mr. Drink\A'ater, is thus perspective light?’ 
‘Please, Mr Diiiikwater, will you show me hoAv to do this tree'” or, 

^ Will you j)ut in tlie.se clouds for me ?’ They’re all so many traps to catch 
me in; so many pillalls for me to tumble in headforemost. But tlieic — 
is it wondeiful ? You can guide jiu elephant Avitli a SAvitcb, if you only 
know lioAv. Little Bub calls out ‘ Love ! ’ and 1 veer round like a big 
blup, and answer to the helm.” 
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“ But do tlie otlior pupils know lliis power orijaV;>7” 

“ Sonuitiinos 1 tliink they do, and that I am led out to perform for their 
amusement hku a daneini^ Ixai*. And yet I don’t know, either. She’s 
such a ^ood little thiti^r, T don’t think slie’d do that. But she queens it 
over tliern all. hey all rfel her inliuenee, and |iivo way to her. Bven 
Miss Blenkinsop ' 1 " nli.iid of her, it's my heliel; partieularly wlien Bab 
has on her re<jiibn^ her Indian iilaj^ue bracelets and brooch, her 'rriclii- 
nopoly prohl chain twi'^ted lonnd lier %\lub* neck, and a (^.slmiere scarf 
curvin^r about her. But that’s oi<ly lu-n tin breakinp;-up ball is given, 
wlu’n the girls waltz 11111 ' e.'e h oilu-i. Of coui^e, ]\Iis« IMinkinscp 
wouldn't hear of any g( at !« i..en |>artiier' lx iml’" admitted; net even the 
puls' biolheis Ihil) is 'rilaiii i, in fact , llic" no nthej way of deseiibirig 
hei : and I’m Bottom the wavi, <uih 1 ui lu loie with her.” 

‘‘'lou’ve edtx.iily heeii iiKii'inp hlv(‘ a Ijou 1 don’t know iihat sister 
iSojiliy will thiulv of you '’ 

“ Bless you ’ she's bus\ with lua floweis. She hasn't heard a word 
of ab Tit heen saying; shes no si>)ueion of iiiy in-aiiities, or of half ol 
llieni.” 

Jt oceiirred to me as possible that f'I''fei Sojdiy might know a good 
deal more ol her brother’s pioceodings than he had any idea of. 

“ Is every man so weak, and loohsh, and idiolie, 1 wonder 7” he cried, 
ns lie walked iiol.sily up and down the litilc loom — about three strides 
lirought him from one wall to the other. ‘‘ C\m every man be so n'ndily 
made a fool of by a w^onian as i can be'^ Suiely some must hglit a better 
hglit — must w'c.ii less vuhieiable armour. I po down at a wmd, a .sinih* 
e\eii; one glance jnerces at once straight tlirough to iiiv lieart. AVJi), 
would you beluie it, I w'as on niy knee.s hefoie liei the other day.” 

“ On your knees? Impossible !” 

“It W'as the most absurd thing. Fortiinnlely there wa.s no oilier 
])U])il in the room. Bub was turning over my poitlolio. She’.s a s])nilt 
child, 1 tell you, and is piivileged to do just ivhatever she likes. She 
enme to a sketch. 1 did not know it w'a.s theie. I’m generally very 
jiarticular as to wdiat I take to Pallas-Atheiie IIoum'. It w;is a .diglit 
study of two ligures — Kaph.ael aif?i Fornarma, say, — he was kneeling 
toiler; she was smoothing lus liair; romantic soiL ol thing; sate to ndl, 
if 1 ever have tune to carry it out. * What’s he kneeling lor V asks B.ib, 

‘ lie’s making Jove,’ I explain. ‘ Oh, making love, is he?’ she says, aiul 
.she &land.s a long time looking at it : 1 thought she’d never have done 
with it. Iheii theie came an <^dd look in liei lacc, very ijuiet and 
innocent, and lier ej-es turned steadily down. ‘ Do you know, Mr Drink- 
water,’ she says, ‘ 1 should .so like to see you oil your knees making love ; 
J’d give anything to see you do it. Please show me how you’d do it?’ 
What do you think! I was even mad enougli to go down on my knees! 
I'erhajis it was worth while if it -was only to see the hiilliaiit merriment 
dancing in lier ej'(‘.‘? a nionieiit after. But just then the door opened, and 
in walked Miss JMary Ann Blenkinsop. What a red luce she had ! 
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'Well, ii man ol my figuie doesn’t so readily get off Lis knees as one 
of slighter form. l>ut Bab was quick enough. She was stooping, looking 
for sonu'thiug most zealously all in a second. ‘ Dropped iny india-rubber,’ 
she said; ‘ can’t Imd it anywhere. Mr. Drinkwatcr is kindly hcljiing me. 
It hoj>])Ld, and ho])ped, and hopped. Oh, why here il is !’ and she made 
heliL'Ve to j)ick it up at some distance, having got it leady, I suppose, 
meanwhile from lier poc’cet. I don’t know whether Miss Maiy Aim 
Bleiikiiisop was deceived , slie siinjily told her to come lu to her Fiencli 
lesson. ' Venez, done, vde !' she said. ‘Pay, more attention!’ Bah 
looked as ealin and cool a.s possible. She just gave me a liinny glaiicf. 
out of llu“ coiner of her eyes us she iefl the loom. 1 know 1 had a leailul 
led lace when i got up.” 

‘‘You're having all the talli lo yoiirsell', Fiank, 1 think,” said sislei’ 
So^ihy, entering ; “ 1 only liear ytmr voice.” 

“ I hue 1 bei n talking v^eiy loud'^” 

‘‘Well, theie’s been a good deal of noise,” she said, signihcaiitly, 
sniihiig 

It Avus pethaps a month or two behuc I was again at Ivy Cottage. I 
wa-. time at an cm her hour in the day than on tlie occasion of my iormer 
Msits Bui I had kit London — it wxs so hot — iminediatuly after bi’eaklasl. 

“It’s holiday time at all tlie scJiools,” said Frank; “so I’ve no lessons 
to give just at ^ircseiit. You are just in lime. I’m going out in a punt 
sketcliiiig or tisliiiig. 1 haidly know which it is, and bophy says it'.-, 
smoking. Look heie, though, hist” 

lie showed me a slight oil sketch on the easel. 

‘‘Bab Lambeit 1 cn<d. 

“ Yi h It’s meant Joi lier, .iii-1 it’^. like her too. I’m doing it from 
mcinoiy, aided by a few stolen studii a. Poor Bub Lambert ! slie’s gone ! " 

‘* Gone ! What do you mean ? ” 

‘‘ Back to India. The colonel si iit for her. She went out hy the 
ship WnUaiahniujjiii , sailed the lolli of last month. 1 shall never see 
her any moie !’' 

lie spoke in most melancholy tones. 

■“And PalLis-Atheue House?’’ 

‘‘ 1 VC liad notice to qiut. It wa.< Bab’s doing ! blc'^a her !” 

“ Jlow wj^ that?” 

‘‘ 1 was there giving a leason. .She came round to s:iy good-bye to all 
the giilrt. Then all that kisshig S 1 1 in Pour child ! the tear?, stood in 
liei eyes, and hei lips wi-ie all in a tiemble. The old odd merriment 
came over again, however, as she jiassed me. She smiled then tliroiigli 
hi‘i tears, it was the most beantiuil thing jiu'^siblc. 1 felt cu-eailluHy 
inclined lu ciy too. Another miiiule and her arms were round my neck. 
She'd kissed me with the rest.” 

“ VHiat then'” 

“Ihe school was np in arms. Miss Blenkinsop turned while; Miss 
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Aim lilenkinsop turned red; Miss Mary Ann Blenkinsop cried out, ‘ilAui 
.'ludibly. AVasn’t it .slioc-kiii^^? ‘ I can Not allow this,’ said one. 

‘ CiTtainl} Noi !’ said am ihei ‘ Jamais!' screamed the French teacher. 

‘ Miss Lainheit, you must (|Uit the liouse; Mr. Driiikwater, you must not 
come heic apain ^ ou arc no! aillicK iitly •'icady foi a school oT this 
high charaett'V ’ ‘ Tia}, luigivc me,’ sohlu'd pr or Ilal), and unconsciously, 

I do believi', she kissed me iigaui.” , 

‘‘ Ik fore '•he eiiibaikcd slie seiil me tli c.” And he took out of silver 
paper a Tiichmopoly gold chain It had b 'm Bab's necklace. Then* 
was a little note with it. *■ Tor iii} dear old diiuv iiig-maslcr." Signed 
“ Bab Lambiit.” It waF latiier ciamped, .*■ h IguJ v-)ilmgj but be leiaaed 
it rc\ 1 11 ntlj . 

‘ The VLiy la.t!” '.e ...dd, gia\eij. *■ 1 will nc\ei- be in love 
again ! ” 

“Aic^ou sun. Flunk?’' a4vid sister Sophy. Then she turned to 
me, snuliiig. “ I wns gLid U hml ilial jI whs on.l\ love. I waa afiaid at 
one tiiiv* il was .soiiiellimg woisi . IJe’ll gel over it. A'ou know what 
Rosalind s:i_^s, ‘ Men die luuu lin.e I < inue, uud woriua eat them; but not 
kir love.' ’ 

“ That means, of course,” Fi.uik Ciied out, “that the worms don’t cat 
lliem for lo\c. AVhat can y(vu expect liom a W'onn ? Ahm mustn’t attack 
AVilham’s couipc^sition ; think of the use he's been to jrainters,” 

Perhaps sister Sojihy h id had rixisoii in the past to think pooily of 
ni.in'b love, quite iiidepeudenrl} of her acquaintance with her brother’s 
lather slioit-livcd emotions. 1 had never thought of such a thing before, 
but the idea came to me then 

“ Well, we’ll go out,” said my fiieud, “ il we don’t fi.-li, or hketcli, or 
'iiiioke, at least we’ll talk. I'll tell you the story of Bab Lambeit ail over 
again, if you like ” 

Indeed, he wa* kind enough to repeat it some half-dozen times. 

1 heard nothing more of liei, excejit this. A'cais ago 1 read in the 
iicwspapci the aunounceiuent of a maniagc at some station in India — 1 
forget w'hich. I know the name of “ Buibain Loai^a, eldest daughter of 
Colonel Luinhul, of tJie M.idias Aitillery,” appcurcil in that mairiage 
advertisement, but I foiget wdiom she married; it Vvas Captain Somebody, 
of Her Mujesity’s Something Kegiineiit. 1 have no recollectiuu of the 
piecihc details J showed the p.'i]>ei to Flunk. 

*• Dial lilLle B.ib, oi couis.e it’s she, ’ he said. If I ever meet that 
ea]Uiiui, I’m suie I shall liaLe him. Pray, what ha,i he evei done to 
deseive such haiqmicss ? ” 

Still I’m not eoiilideiit that Bab’s case was really the vtri/ last. 

Susciptibilil^ does not uauinisli as fat inei cases. 
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Tun aiinouncpmonl of a deficient “Herring Harvest” would be received 
v/itb a smile of incredulity by most people : a scarcity of salmon would 
excite less surprise than regret, knowing as \vc do tlie penis winch beset 
the fish (lining its tiaiisitions from the infantile state of parr to the 
adolescent grilse, and until and afior it attains full-giown salruonhood ; 
but a scarcity of herrings, until inwer enteu'd into our calculations 

It was thought that our herring supplies were inexhaustible, and that no 
demand, however gieal, could dimmish the vast shoals of this fish, which 
were supposed annually to crowd to the Tiritish coast, from the antaictie 
eiicle liufh'n had said that the piodma* of a male and fern. do herring, it 
allowf'd to mnlti])ly without check, -would in time produce a bulk ol fish 
greater tlinn tw'enty of our globes; and oth(*r naturalists liad ri'jieated 
the great Frenchman’s assertion in dineient language, as if to veiily in a 
literal sense the proveih, “There are more fish in the sea than ('vtr 
came out of it.” Jlut the note of alarm sounded by Mr. John ('leghorn, 
■who, in 1851, read a paper on the “Fluctuations of the Heriing Fishery” 
before the British Association at Liverpool, has shaken our scent ity in 
over-ahiindaiit herring harvi’sis, and even stimulated our lethargic fisher- 
men to nnwontctl exorticjns; .since the possibility has been demonstrated 
that "wc ma}' in lime eat u]i our capital stock of lu’rrings and other sea- 
fish, just as ive have neaily eaten u]) the s.almon of our English rivers. 

Before the rending of Mr Cleghoiifs .statistics, the natuial history of 
the herring tvas not tvell understood ( ven by naturalists; so ' 'lleult is it 
to make observations in the laboratoiies of tin' sea. Only a few persons, 
till recently, were intimate witli tlie Iiistory of this fish, and knew lli.it, 
instead of being a migratory animal, as had been asserted by F('nnanl, 
tlie herring ivas as local to particular eoast.s as tlie salmon is to parfieulai 
rivers. The highly-imaginativc “theoiy” of the annual migration of the 
herring in one vast army to and from the inaccesaible sca.s of the high 
latitudes has now been given np as a fable; it having been proved beyond 
doubt that the Clupea harengns is a native of our own seas, which it is 
never known to leave. 

The lierring (;an be caught all the year round on the coasts of 
the three kingdom.s. Tlie fishing begins at the island of Lewis, in 
the Hebrides, in the month of l\Iay, and goes on as the year advances, 
till, in July, it is in operation off the coast of Caithness; while in 
autumn avc find it at Yarmoutli; and there is a winter fishery in the 
Fiith of Forth: moreover, this fish is found in the south long before 
it ought to be tlieie, if we are to believe in Pennant’s theory. It 
has been deduced, from a consideration of the figures of the annual takes 
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of many yoars, tliat the herring exi-^ts in di'^tinct races, wliich ari ivo at 
matin ity month afior month; and it is known that the herrings taken 
at AVi(lv ni July arc quite dillcront fioin those caught at Dunbar in 
Aug'.ht oi In j)1(‘inh(‘r. It is eeitaiu that tlie licrring^ of those difTorent 
s ;oons vary conM(h i.ilily in si/e and a]i])'TnMne(' ; and wo l.n »\v very well 
rlial tlio lieninj.'s o{ .liJli uiit h callties -no inoikej by di'diiiotivc features. 
'J’lius, the Avell-knonu LocI.l\iic heri.ng h os entially difFmvnt from tliat 
of tin* Fiitli oi“ Fii Ih, and ihire tilae m t!ie FiJlli oi Foith differ 
aguri fioin tho e lau hi oil’ A'minoutli, Vat it is mueli easier to tell 
vlkiL "we do .}ni kiMW ahrr.J die luoMMi i h:in lo leoiud wh.it we do 
know. ITew loii"^ <loiM lli(' |)iwn tak< !> in.itai’e.^ How long ia it 
ItcfoM' Ihe fiy h< . 'Me fit J r forid / ‘1 m '0 two qiie.sljons aie not 

aiiswerid nilli Oiil'uidy in a.>) (f 'h-* jio’mlm nafnial ]u‘-1oii(s. It 
is thoiT'h* pro]' ihl hy .s n-ie n . ui d.->is ik.it li n’ln^s spawn twice a ycni ^ 
viz. in OeUibei and JM ireh 'I'l a, ih' ory — n Inch is Imilt u]) on the fact 
of lank hi 11 b( iiig (al. u in 'ju.iutity at tliesi two different seasons of 
the \'ar— A\a ])i ('pouiikd hy lu ]*arnell before tlie ide.a of inouihly 
s di'velojtevl ; but tlilo l.iltM (in-covoy decidedly snpcisedes the 
eaii amnnil .s]i.iv»i)in > si.ei'U. 

So liUle do Men our ] iimtic.il men know f'f tlie habitat of tbo 
lieriiiig at the lime of e.qitare (v.Iio-h D the be.'l ‘eison fur ohserva- 
lion) that vhvn, the fi'-h iinm lia.e llie haihour, it is quite a toss 
up h them A^lnlh<r the^ \,ill go slraighl out to sea, or turn to tlm 
iijpi, hand or to the led. Aiul <V(.n after tiny have decidel this point, 
thi y Lave but a dim iiUa uh-tlur they mn; throw tin n nets into .i spot 
harren of Ji h or f.dl upon a bng.ade of the vast hemiig laer. Tf tlie 
Jitning-gnll he high upon tin* loi.k'-, f'dieimen conclude tli.it the hening 
i.s comnieiably far at .•'ea ; if, on the ( utiMry, the gull la* n(*ar the water, 
the fi.Ji me thought to be cIom* in shoic. Si..iu tiiiu's an oeukir indieatioii 
is ghen, in the use of uliat is called a “ ^pot ’’ of the slioal; this is an 
iiuliealion, hmu \er, that the men would latlur iiot see, for it jilamly points 
to a captiiu* < f “ lanks,” as, uiun ttic iish lise to the surface, it i> thought 
to he a iq II of tlieir having ‘jiaivnecl. Tlie fisiung, therefore, ji-artakca 
greatly of the character of a lottery, some boat may he heavily fished 
while olhei.s arc quite empty. Upon one occasion ol our being out for a 
night vith “ Jumpy,” acelebrated .sl.ipjier of Poll Uordon, on the Moray 
Filth, we secured about TOA -worth cd* iieiring.s, Avhilc the boats right and 
left of us succeeded in obtaining only a few hundred fish. Upon another 
occasion of our assisting at a lught’s fishing near Jianff, “ Jbirry,” our 
skipper, only took about thice rruzis*, -while the take of some of our neigh- 
bours sunk their bn.ats to Ike gunwale. 

Of the capiiec of the herring wc Jiave many anecdotes. It is 
understood, aeeording to p^qiiilar notions, to take otroiiee at the slightest 
cause: the firing ol cannon or the ringing ef a hell, we have been 
told, is cause enough to make it have a locality for ever. It is said 
that the frequent firing of the Biitisli ships of -war in the neighbour- 

YOL. IV. — ^KO. 22 . 22 . 
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hood of Godonhurp: fiightoncd away the fish from that ])Iace; and we 
know lhat the tishrimcn f'f St. Monanec used to loniove the church 
bell at the Ixeinniiig of tlu‘ fishery, as it was thought the heiring 
would be sean'd Ijy its being rung. Shoals have lell certain localities 
because of the seaweed being burnt for manure ; and steamboats, it is 
said, have frighk-ned tlenu aw'ay from other places, never to return. I’lit 
other reasons, of a far nun’t' comical kind, have been given for the capii(‘e 
f'f the* heriing, A member of the Tlonse of Clommons, dining tin* session 
of 18, "».■), staled, in atitlie-bill debate, that a elergymaii, wdio bad obtained 
a living on the const of Ireland, ha\ iiig signitied to the fisherimm his 
intention of taking Ihe'tilhe of fish, not a single hr-rring has ever since 
visited that ]uiL of the eoast ; so repugnant to their feelings and pijvili'gt's 
was the minister’s projiosition ! 

As, in considering tlu- gumih of the ,s.dnion, it is necessaiy to disensr 
the parr pi obi em, so, in desenibing the borriiig harvest, must the sprat 
controvcl^y be brought under notice. It is opiKTally hnown that the 
ppinl (CV//j)fff IS a nu'st abiind.int fisli, so jilt nlitul as to have 

b(’('n used ;it times for manure The fiu t (T its great abundance has 
induced ,'i Iteln f that it is not a di'-tinet s])et u“ of fish, but is, in reality, 
tile yonno of the beiiing ]l is tiiielbal many distingeisbing maiks aie 
pointed out as bcloTiiring only to tlie sprat — such as its seiiated belly, tlie 
relative position of the fins, I'^c But tlu're remains, on the other side, 
the very stiihing fact ol the sjirat being rarely found with eithei milt or 
roe; indeed, the onl}' ease we kiioiv of ibis fish baviiig beam found in a 
cnndilitai to peijiv'lnab' its specu''' h detailed by Mr JMitcliell, tln^ Belgian 
consul at Leith, -wlio leiaaillv (xbtbik’d before one of the learned Hoeieliis 
of Kdiidmrgh a pan ol sprats b.uing the roe and milt fully develoju'd. 
We lane examined eoinitless qiianlilie- of the so called sprat^’, a* ganies, 
as they ai'c called in Scotland — Ineli (landi' bimig the nanu an island 
in the Fiith of' Koitli, iieai to which they an caught — and we found that, 
as they iner(>ased in size and weight, the jnotriiding bones of the belly 
gradually dis;ippe;n ed Tn Febiuaiy List ive weighi'd and nmasured .six 
young ben mgs (or sjirats), taken at landom from a laige cpiaiility. No 1 
was <S j inches in Iciiglli, / inelies in ciiciinilerencM', and 2 ounces in 
■weight; the serialion of llie belly being seaieely ]H*icepti])le. No W'as 
C inches long, and the seriated belly w’as very distinctly marked. No. G 
was i indies in hnigtli and \ ounce in weight, and iv.is also very distinctly 
.sinatod. In fact, we could not find any of the }oung fish of this batch 
that were not more oi- loss si-iTated. Jlr. Dod, an ancient anatomist, says, 
“ Ft IS evident that spiats aie young herrin^is. They ajipe.ir immediately 
after the hm rings arc gone, and seem to be the spawn jnst vivified, if I 
may ii'ic the cx]nession. A more undeniable proof of llieir being so, is 
in their anatomy; since, on the chisest search, no difference but aizc can 
be found between tlani." Afler tlie iinnsciise which was at one time 
wrillen about tlie jiarr, and considering the anomalies of salmon growth, 
it would be unsafe to dogmatize on tlic sprat question. As to the serrated 
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tielly, wc look upon it as we do upon tlic tucks of a cliild’s fiock, 

viz. ns a provision for «?r()wtL. TJic slniiglitcr of sprats which is annually 
carried on in our seas, is, we suspect, as decided a killing of the goose 
with the gold(‘n eggs, as is the guise slaughter which is annually carried 
on in our salmon iivei:t. 

The business depm'tuient of theheiun'T fishery is c< inducted according 
to pocniiiir inodes, lint applicable to oltu^ kinds of comm' rce. In fiict, 
this tislieiy is Is st desCTibed -when it is e.illeil m lottery. Ko person knows 
what the yi( Id Will he till ll>< l.e-t jiionn n' • it Tii;,y be ahurd.inl, or it 
may be a tola! Jailnn* A'ovMi'im Ists art -i(\:iri‘ 1< 'le befoi e the reaping 
Ri'a'^t'Ti ulidln'r llu'ii cwps aii light or In i\, and ihf'y an ing<' areord- 
ingly; bnt if W(‘ ai(‘ to bcli-’ve the (i'h« imaii, bis bariest is entiiely a 
matter of “luck” ll i'- ll is b-di ( jn “luck” wbicli is, in a great 
degree, the eaiisc <" our fisliei folk not keeping pace with tlie limes . they 
are pre.itly 1 l•^nlld in all matlois of in-ogri'ss ; our fisbing towns look as if 
they AM re, bo to pjKsik, fteu o<y]''‘d. It is a Avofiil time for the ftshei- 
folk ukeii the Imiiiig''' fail thnii ; fn.- tins gi'al hano.st of tlie sea, 
Aihicli needs no tilla<fo of th< hn'-ii'’.nl.iian, w ho jiaips the fruits witlioiit 

either sowing senl or pnvinp ri i • , i« the one thing that the luilk of 

the coast pojml.itum dijicnd uj'fii T lie lldnng is the bank, in which 
they liave o]''iiPilj and pnb,i|,,.. e\li,msi<Hl, a cash credit; for often 
oiinuoh the balance is ('ii tin' w'long side of the ledger, even aAor the 
fi'-huig season has come and gone. Jn otlier w’oids, new boats have to be 
paid /or out of tlie lishnig ; neiv chillies, new lioiecs additional iicl", and 
even Aviddings, are all (hja-ndent on the luriing iislieiy It is notable 
that alU ‘1 a f.nourable ^ea^on tlie wi.dding'^' anung the li.'-hing population 
arc veiy nninerous. Tin. anxuty foi a good season may be noted all along 
the coast fiom MoAvliaveri to Yainn'Utb, or fiom Crail to AYitk. Tip the 
Moray Frilb, in these j'ieturesfpie sea-side li.iinlets, Aihieh seem to have 

bei'n rained dowm from the elonds and Jell to settle rvlieie ihey fell, and 

wlieie the p'’o]ile are only recogni/ed by a sobinpief, in eonst'tjiience of 
there heme, ]i<’ihaps, but tliue leading suin."ni(s in eaeli rillace,^ the talk 
is ever ol lidi At tin (pnnnl \:^l.ige of (buniu, at INlaedull', or linckie, 
tin' talk of old .and yomig, on coach or rail, fiom inom.ng tonight, is ot 
liciiings. There me conijiaiisons and calenJatioiis about “ cians,” and 

* We have meiitiored ilio name- “I’onic” nnd “.Tiinjty.” It nmy he cxj.lniiicd 
that ni most of llic 1i lent' villiigia of Siolinvd the hiilK of the jiojni Inf i<m aic only 
krioivti hy a nulviiaim. Jn a, Inni wfndi we made la't hening .'^enMiii on llie Moray 
Ibith, A\e weic sfiiuk hy homing Ihe /.cllriian (enci) of WJntehiMs jnocUiniiiig that 
then was heef at “ Hon le ^ ” and hen a\c weie iiitioduced to “.luinjn ” at Port 
C( idon, we ex].eetid to see a lonng die-liiiig fellow, hiil, instead ofliung so,' “ Jumpy » 
Was mi old, reTCinal-hHiling TMan, with sem.t piey lochs, aaI.o hn 1 M'en some service 
in 1ns day rp.m oni expie'.vju.T surprise, it was rx].liiinc(l that this wws old 
Juni]iy, and that howed i-njiniig Ai Pinhic w'e Aisited an a]inihc- 

cary's shop, and hmiid a little giil ulling the oami “1 that the presenption ho was to 
make up w'as foi “ KSon])}.le!; ” "Ay, hut wlneh ‘ jj^ou]!] lies' is it lor?” asked tho 
dniggist. "lain- luggit t^oupples, mj liiiihcr,” was the ready answer. 

22—2 
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li.'iriT'ls, ami “ 1 p’ ) l;c,” nml “ F.])litl>clllcR,” anrl “ full fsli,” and “ lames,’’ 
and vf‘nniii^rcn(‘»“,s of Luuat liaiils of fornior ycav'^, and much ligiirativc talk 
about ]iiic(‘4 ami frciphl^A, and llio cost of tclc^’raphic messages. Then if 
the jue.seni tl.^hery he dull, 1 io]H'M ate expussed that the lU'xt one may he 
heller “ (hiy fish this movniii’?” is the first salutation of one neighhnnr 
to another : the very inf.ints t.ilk ahoul “ herrin’ ; ” schoolhoys steal them 
tioin the heat'i for IIk' pui'jici'^'e of aiding their negotiations -with the gonse- 
I' nyAvonian: while ivandi'ung p.^upess are u'wauled mlh one or tAVo 
h'ohi'n fish l)y good-natnied sadors, wluai “ the take” has hi on so satis- 
f.etoiy ai. to A\airant such lmg<‘ss«‘. 

Connneree in liernng ii piincijially rcgnlaled h}' the home ciner and 
tlie laige continental hnyers. d'hese latter have s’Oiiiel lines to advance 
money to the j'oorer class c f ciners, and the cniei.-' again to the oivners o; 
boats, or to journeynien ti^heimen ainhitloiiS ofheeonimg skijipevs. Thim, 
hnig before the fisliei}' begins, the piiei* to h'^ jiaid for the “ green fish,” 
as the flesh heiruies arc called, n f.-o d, Avithont any ceitainty that a 
sinele herring Avill he eanght. At the ch^se of oiu' lislung, the airange- 
iiK'iils for auotlu'r aie nsnally concluded lalAviiai tin' eiirer and the hoaf- 
oAviiei ; the haigain is so nineh per cran, and a hoiiiiiy in cash hc^ules: 
in addition to aaIiicIi there are alloAvanees of AAdiehy, drying-gioimd fiu 
nets, and otlu'r etceteias Tliere seems to he itriel lule in the airange- 
meiits ; they are all of them, moie oi h"-'". of the lotteiy kind. The 
ijuantity offidi U'-imlly gnaianleed to hi' bought by the curei is i:M() crans; 
if moie than that (jnanlily he canpht by any boat the i-kipper can make a 
flesh liargain. Some cui» is piA'c tA\on1y shillings ])er CKin, and a bounty 
to each lioat of iiom thi<e to five ]ionnds ; otheis m\(' a Ioav juice per 
Cl an, and a laigia honnly The <ihlaining of a laige sum by Avay of 
bounty i.s a grand ol<|i(t A\ilh ei i fain of the in In mu n ; as it m ."I once jiaid 
OA'cr, and enables tlie recijueut to mahe Inmsi h and l-auily ccr .liable for 
the Aviiitor. The highest jinees nie paid, In.AAi-Air, for llu' early fish, con- 
tracts for these in a cnied slate being som(‘tini( •> lixi'd as high as das. jK'r 
barrel; the c are at once di'sjuilclu d to (fciman}', in the inland loAvns of 
■wliicli a prune salt herring ol the early cure i" eonsidi'red a great liixuiy, 
fetching sometimes the handi-ome juice of one shilling ! (Ireat (juantili' s 
of cured lieriings arc sent to Hlettin (r other (ferman poits, and so eager 
are some (»f the merehanta fur an eaily sujiply that they juireliase ijnan- 
titics iin branded, through the agency of the lelegiaph. On those jiarts of 
the coast Adhere the communieatic.n Avilh largo toAvns is easy, considerable 
quantities of herring are purchased fresh, for transmission to Biimingliani, 
Manchester, and other inland cities. Buyers attend for that jun^iosi', and 
send them off frequently in an open truck, Avilh only a slight coveiing to 
protect them fiom the snn. It is needle.ss to say that a fresh lu'riing is 
looked upon as a luxury in such places, and a demand exists that Avould 
exhaust any snpjily tl.at cmild he sent. Fiom t«*ri to Iaa'cIa'c thousand tons 
of fresh lierringsare sent from Dunhar alone, during the season, into inland 
districts, being di-stiibuted liy means of the laihvay, and also by cadgers. 
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Althmijili llio fisliL'ry iiny l>c snul to he carried on all the year 

roiiiul, it iiriive, at ita climax in Aiigu-'l, the ])cric'J ^YllC'n this great har- 
vest of Iha ac.i hills to In' ;,:ith.TCcI. At that si.isun of the year the water 
is (lolled oM'r wjtli hoalh, and tin* iiiaiilnnii jjopiilatiou are on the veiy 
ti])-loc of (‘xpectaliom The chief .m at of ihe hcniiig fishery is at AVick, 
on the Cailhnc.vs com I Tins little town, T w(' may he allowed to com- 
jiaie, small things with gn-at, may he ih.sciibed as the Amsterdam of 
Scotland; and lihe 'lie ((h-hi-iliJ c'l^-na’ oI‘ Ifolland it h is also been 
louiahd on lieiriii'.' hones. d he luimh • of ’ ...f; filling liom the con- 
joined hai hour ol V>'Kk and f'liif.mj 'i\ \\o 1,-s d'liaig the las* 1< w j ears 
aveiaeed one tlmm'and; i, ii c.i n! i t uioifj that the ]iiotL..s of 

eunng In-ri mgs ( m le stui and slu.ii' d 1" iin* gieah A advantage. The 
(plays 111 the earl} LK'Hicig aie lir-i diy .wanning wiLii lishei men, cuieis, 
hiiycrs, guftn^, .orl (.thei.s, aiiai'iing oi stud) mg tlu; morning’s take. 
In the ewe of a !-tian;;cr aim i_ !» .sl<‘amiioa^, the fii^t glimpse cjI the 
haihour and (pia\ s .show s him ih" on in(lu''tiial feature of the place in 
Jhll o]i('iation. 

Let us hi.'Iii at the he iiiiiMn ot tliis indnstnal drama, and follow its 
ac'hoii thuaig,hoiit 'J he bo,.(.s twi^illy slait for the fishing ground an 
lioitr or t\wt lidoje .suinul, and at'^ g'eneially manned by four men and a 
boy, in addiU' n to the owner <n .‘•kipj’*. dlie nets, wliieli have been 
caiiiod inland eaily in the morning, in oidei that they might be thoroughly 
diied, have been bi ought I > the boat on a call oi waj^goii ; on boaid there 
aic a keg of water .aid a hag of hread or haul biscuit; and in addition 
to these i.inipl ' m ei','sarjes, oin bo.it coniain.s a boLlle ol wbi.dcy, winch 
we have ])resented by v,\iy of ]i.iviiig oui lout'iig. The name of our 
slvi])])er IS Fi.uie'S Sim Lur, ;anl a \ cry gallaiil-lookmg Icllow lie is; and 
as to his (bess — "wliy, bis bools alom tvuuld mala; the success of a Surrey 
iiiclodiania ; anJ iieitlier Truv^Iit iioi llo.ss could sal isf.ictorily imitate Ins 
bcuid and vhishers. Having got safely on boaid — a lather difliciilt matter 
in a crouihd haibour, wlieie the boad arc cll’owmg cacli other for room 
— wccoiitii\e, with some labour, to woik oui twiy out of the iiaiiow- 
necked liai hour into the bay, ahmg with the nine Inmdicd and iiiiicty- 
nine boats vliicli are to acconquiiy u.s in our night’s avocation. The 
licights of riiltoiiey Town, ulmh command the ipia}S, are covcied with 
siH'ctatois admning the jiour out of the herring fleet, and wishing AVith 
all tlu'ir heal ts “ (hid speed ” to the venfintis : old salLs vho ha\e long 
retired fiom active scamansh'p are counting their “ takes” over again, 
and llu eiiier is mentally reckoning up the rnoiiow’s catch. Janet and 
Jeaiiie me smiling a kindly good-bye to “ fail her,” and liojmig for the 
sale return of Donald or iUindoch, and ciowds of peojde me scatteied 
on the lieights, all taking various kinds of degiees of interest iii the scem^, 
^Yhleh is stiiiingly pictuiescpie to the eye ol the tourist, and suggestive to 
the tlioughtful observer. 

Bomidmg gaily over the waves, which are crisping and culling their 
crests uuder the inliLieuce of llie hmd biecze, our slioulder-of-muUou sail 
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filled with a good capful of wind, we hug the rocky coast, passing the 
ruined tiuver known as “the Old Man of Wick,” which serves as a good 
Iiindinark for tlie fleet. Soon the red sun begins to dip into tlie golden 
west, bill lushing tlie waves witli Iiistious crimson and silver, and against 
the daikening easti'rii sky tlie thousand sails of the heiiing fleet blaze 
like shi'els of IJainc. The shore becomes moro and more indistinct, and 
the beetling eliff a'^suiucs iantustie and wen d sliajies, wlulst the moaning 
Av.iteis nish into deep caveriunis leccsscs with a wild and monotonous 
songli, that lulls on the ear with a deejier and a deeper melancholy, broken 
only by tbe sliiill wail of tbe herilng gull. A dull hot haze settles on the 
scene, throiigli which the eop[(ery ia\'s of tlie sun penetiate, powerless to 
cast a shadow. The scene prows more and more pictuiesipie as the 
glowing sails of tlie fleet fade into grey sjieekM dimly sei-ii. Anon the 
bieeze freshims and our boat ch'uve.:. the water with redoubled speed: wo 
seem to sail failber and faitlur into lh(‘ gloom, until the boundary hue 
betiveen sea and slioie beconns lost t<» the sight. 

Wo oiiplit to have shot our nets lielore it became so daik, but our 
skijipiT being anxious to bit U])on the light ]>lace, So as lo sale a second 
shooting, tacked U]i and down, uncei lam uheie to l.d^e up Ins station, 
AW* had slndied tlie rnovenienta of <‘(‘itaiu “wise nn n ” of the fishery : 
men who arc always luck}', and who find out the fisli wlun others fail; 
but our Clew became imjiatient wlitu they liepan to smell the water, 
which liad an oily pleani uiioii it indiiaiive of heiiing, and sent out li’uin 
the bows of tlie boat Iniglit pbosjdioresnout spaikles ol hpdd. d'ho men 
seveial times thoudit they weie i iglit ovir the fish, Imt the ski]ij)er knew 
better. At last, alu i a leut>iheii<d muse, our command' r, wlio had 
been sihiit lor hall an-lumr, jumped uj* .lud called to a'-liou : Up, men, 
and at ’em,” was tbe oider of iIk* nn-ht. The juajuiations 1-., shooting 
the nets at once began, by our lowc-iing the sad. Siaroui 1 ng us on 
all sides was to be seen a moving woild of boats; many with their sails 
down, their nets floating m the water, and Iheir ciews at ii-st, indulging 
in fitful snatidicH of sleej). Other boats again were still fleeting uueasdy 
ibout; their skippeis, like our own, aiixious to shoot in the best place, 
but as yet uiieei (am v\]iere to cast : they wait till thi'y .see indications of 
fish in other nets. By-and-liy we aie oui selves ready, the sinker goes 
pjilasli into tlie water, the “dog” (a large bladder, oi inflated skin of some 
kind, to mark the far end of the tram) is lieaveil overboaid, and the inds, 
bieadth afti‘r bieaiUli, follow as fast as the men can pay them out (each 
division being maiked by a large painted bladder), till the immense tram 
sinks into the water, fuiniing a jierloiati'd wall a mile long and many fei't 
in depth; the “d('g” and the inaiking bladdeis floating and dipping 
in a long zig/ag line, reminding one of the imaginary coils of the great 
sea-serpent. 

AVhilbt the crew arc snatching an hour or two’a sleep, and the 
thousand boats around us, each with their long tiain of nets floating m 
the waters, ai-c wailing to enmesh their prey, we will state the dimensions 
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of the nettinnr, and also some other particulars essential to a proper know- 
ledge of the herring harvt.st. 

According to Act of rnrliainent, the herring fishery must be carried on 
by means of diift-nets, liaviiig meshe-i an incli sipiare ; and generally iho 
lisliing IS earned on as diuvled : allhmigU on Loehi)iie, the illegal sieve 
nets (erroneously de'^enbed as trawls) au* soinetinu"^ used. A herring 
net is usually about filly yaids long and tluily feet deep; but, for the 
])iu]iose ef (-eeip-ing an I'stensive take, < g-eai im:e1>er o<‘ (he nets aie 
lomcd logetlx'i iulo oiiO long lia'ii d'licse a:e connected by means of 
Avhat is called the l)aek-T(yej is made i.i stn i’ - eord and li.us buoys 

of bladder fixed to iL at <Sit ..n diMlaiin. . io i.j.iTk ilii‘ dillennl nets and 
l.ei-p tliein piMpi ily alloat; >vin}jhts aie .n ' attaehed to the bottom, to 
Lei p the A\liol(j maelune lant I’l the av .•> * . A ea} 01011 “' ivell il;?‘>ed out, 
and caielidly e,,t m lasii, avuIi a ‘“Ulliciei.fc diilt ol mds, will cost about 
1(10/. The ^lio 'heg of the nc*t bejius immediately .ifrer sunset, and 
the “t.ihe ” occurs m the night iiiue. 'I'he op< rition ol payingouL the nets 
fioiu the boat IS .juile .iiiiple; the sail having bei'U taheii m, the boat 
’s lowo'l over the .s]W(; of waU 1 seh cted, and the nets aie slowly lo^Yered 
wver the stem. Alur the 'whoh' liaiii c*l nets has bi ( n cast into the 
•water, it u ta“4eued to tlie boat oy a HWin'.>‘-iope aliont twenty fatboma 
long, which ke(‘]is all fast. The “take” i-eems by llic sboal, or a part 
of It, .slrilimg .('jainst the great j'eiforaled ^\all — the lidTings thiustiug 
tluir lieads tliKaijli the m d-t.s. in older to aseerlaiu if the iisli liavo 
struck, tlie nets are occasion illy “ jireed,” that is, examined, and if the 
hi'i lings are there, the jiioees'i of hauling in eoininei ees at onee; but if, 
as oflen hajijiens, there be n * Ibh, then the venue is changed : the boat is 
lowid away, and the nets are shut over again. 

The euws of the AVick boats uMially c wrist of nu'n hired for a 
season of six w^'eks, fioin th(' i.sland". of Lenns or llanis; pome of them 
ate not mneli acquainted with fishing niatleK<. and aie usually totally 
ignorant ol the habits of the fish which they aie engaged to captuio. 
'JTeir pay averages from b/. to 'J/ foi the season, and, having lived with 
them, we can bear teslimony to their being 'well housed and well fed; 
they eal huge ipiantitii's of llcsh-meat, and have been known to breakfast 
on bf‘(‘ihteaks and shortbread, (iieat iinpiovenient — and it is jdeasant to 
K'coid it — lias taken place in the moral condition of the men during late 
jeat-is; but there is siill an oeea. ‘onal not in Wick on a Saturday night, 
'riiere is no fishing al tempted on the northern Scottish coast on the 
Saluulay or Sunday e^enlTlg; so that these are tiiily days ol rest to the 
men. Great religious services arc held on the Sunday evenings through- 
out tlie scascwi, and these are attended by thousands of peojile. It is an 
impiessive sight on a calm Sunday nip lit, tcj witness so vast, a congre- 
gation, engaged in imbhc worship in the open church} aid; tlieir voices 
blended in the simpJi^ hymn.s of tlie Scottish chuicli, foim a choir unsur- 
passed in the simple grandeur of its elVeels. 

To return to our fidiing-boat. Wrapped in the folds of a sail, wc 
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tiled in vain to snatch a biiof nap; thouj^h those who are accustomed to 
such beds can sloop Avcll oiiough in a lioriing boat. The skipper, too, 
slept with one ('ye opon ; for the boat being his propoity, and the iisk 
all Ins, he rocpiiied to look about him, as the nets aie apt to become 
outanglod with those belonging to other tisheiinen, or to be torn away 
by surrounding boats. Alter tJiree hours’ quietude, bcueath a beautiful 
sl^y, the stars — 

“ The ctciiial oibs that bcaiutify the night 

began to pale theii fires, and tbe gray dawn appearing, indicated that it was 
time to take stock. On ri'ckoning up ive foniid lliat we hid United goni ly 
w itli the tide till "we AM’] (' a long distaiici' auayJioiii llio liaiboui. Tlie 
skipjier had a ])resentiment that there w.m liai in Ins nets; indeed, the 
bobbing down of a few of the biaddii-. Irul made it alnio-.t a ceitainly: 
at any rate Ave resolved to examine the dnlt, and s 'G if theie Avere any 
fish. It Avas a moment of snsp -nsr*, aaIiiIc, means of the SAving-iujii’, 
the boat Avas hauled up to the ’nets “Iliiiialil” at J.ist exelaimed 
hfurdoeli, of the Isle of tSkye, ‘‘ tlieie’s a lot ('f 11, di, hkip]>er, and no 
mistake." Murdoch’s news Avas tiue; our iiels Aveie siKeiy with lierrings: 
so laden, in fact, that it took a long lime to hull thi'in in. It Ava.s 
a beautiful sight to see the .shimincring fidi as they came up like a sheet 
of silver from the AA'aler, each utteiing a Aveak dealli-i'hirp as jt Avas tiling 
to the bottom of the boat. Formerly the fish Aveie li'fl in the meshes of 
the net; till the boat aiiived m the harbour ; but now. as the imt is 
hauled on brjaid the fish aie at once shaken out. As our silvery treasure 
slu)W(‘is into the boat, Ave roughly guess our capture at fifty crans — a 
capital night’s am/iIc. 

The lu'rnngs being all on bo.nd, our duty is now to “up s.nl ” and 
get bome : the hen lugs cannot be loo .s<ion among the sidt. \ we mal.e 
lor the haiboLir, A\e discern at once huAV rn.dilly the teiu' .Ltery has 
been a])plied to the hcriing fishery, lloais Avhicli fl.shi'd ijuile near oiir 
oAvn WGie empty; A\hiJe otheis, again, gieatly exei'ednl our lareh. “It 
is cntiiely elianee aaoiK,” said oui .skipper; “ an 1 alllioiieli tlieie may 
{•oiiietimes he millions iT fish in the Imy, the Avludu fleet may not divide a 
hundred crans between them.” On some occasions, lioAvever, the shoal is 
hit so exactly that tlie fb et may bung into llu' haibuur an aniouul of lisli 
that in tlie grc\s.s Avould be an ample foitiine. So heavy au' the “ take.s ” 
occasionally, that wc have known the nets of many boats to b(' torn iiAvay 
and lost, through the sheer Aveiglit of the li.di Avhich weie eniiu'.de'd in them. 

The favouiing biee/e soon caiiieJ us to the (piay, Avlnie the boat! 
Aveie alivady aiiiving in liiiiulreds, and AAlierc avc Avere AvarmJy Aseleoiiicd 
by the wife of our bki])per; avIio bestoAved on u.s, as tlic lucky cau'.' of 
the miraculous draught, a very pleasant smile. When we anived, llie 
cure Avas going on with startling rapidity. The night, had been a golden 
one for the fishers — (aim and be.auliful; the Avater being merely rqiiik'd 
by the land bieeze. But it Ls not ahv.iys so in tlie bay (d* AViek: the 
herring licet has b^ea inorc than once ovcituken by a fierce sloriii. when 
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valual)le livca have been losi, and tlioiisaiidi3 of pounds worth of netting 
and boats dc, -^tioyed. On siirli occasions the giaddening sights of the 
lien iiig finliery arc chan;'cd to wailing and son o\v. It is no wonder lliat 
the heavens me cageily j-eamie<l as the lioats laaislial their way out of the 
liaibour, and the •■'jtcek on tin- distant hoilaon keenly watched as it grows 
inlo a mass of gloomy < h iids. As llie si-ng sals, “ Caller herrin ” leprc- 
rent tlie lIVO^ (jf men; and many a desjiaiimg wile and niollier can tell a 
sad talc ol’ ll.e Ii.ivoe eu ali d b) the ^ iiiiiMi r g i.h on onr exjiosed northern 
coa.-'t The liaronnlers wduch liave been lenirly eucted in the princijul 
fishing village', nf llie tn wtti'.i* cm'*!, \yi 11 a valuable aid lo the 

j(.,h( I n en in their roiigli c'l on .r*-'* <•!’ llie w< n.-r 

'I'la o aa} s V I 11. lilt' hering n'.iv .n .n o a 'n . at .siL,]it. Piles of 

banel., eiajity an 1 fall, ‘we ba-W up in i' e 1-111111^ ^ anls. and jiyranudi (.f 
salt are Ik ejKsl i ji i ady nn . 'I he 1. 1111 guls whom W'C had seen 
(hessed (Ml in lien' snn]il(* 11'-. ‘ry. v.-it.hiiig fh.* licet depart llie evening 
Iicfoie, v.f.e sjjrerfily oci ii[iie(l in ••^tilling tlie li h, and Were now all 
b!')0(i-lj nae-iKcl. Ail ai /lavl us a,', we crept ii[t from tlie boat were the 
i-iehls a..d souiuls of (Init pailicuiai indiisliial featiiie wliieii suppoils and 
' i\(.s cekl'iily to the jdace. A slight .'howr had lallen during the night, 
and the ((.m v--. \v' le ankle-deep in muddy brine On all hands are lisli : 
brawny iiKii iioiii the islaiid.s of ILmis or (Sk}e aie carrying great 
basketfuls liom tlie boats to the gutting tioughs, where other biawny 
men dash them about Witli big A\ooden spades, and sprinkle them witli 
salt. Then the ‘‘ gultci.'., ’ 111 oilskm dresses, smeared with oflal and 
clotted -with blood, seize upon the iierrmgs, and gut and pack them with 
Avoiuleiful celerity. The wnlowas of di owned husbands seem as if they 
■were taking i\ venge on tlu* Ue.iJ beiiings for their loss, and gut them 
with a will. 'L'he ojicmlioii of eviscerating the lisli is perlbinied with 
lightmng-likc r ipidity : a b( b dowm and a bob up, a cjuick tuin of 
the wwisl, and a heiiinp; is operated ujuin and lluiig into the reception 
basket, and, ui less lliaii a minute, foity lish ha\e been oi)eiatcd upon 
by eaeli oyl/st. Good bands at this IiUmik.'^s can make money in the 
liciring ,seas(.n, as each crew of thiee jieoplc can gut and pack from 
ioily to .MAt) bai rel.s ;i d;iy Tl.. lioiigJi or receptacle for 1I10 herring 
IS a laige shallow vat, and aruuiid it are asseuilded the “ gutleis,” wdio 
witli a .sharp knile clear out the heirings and toss them into a basket, 
ddns is seized by a couple of wocen, who in hot liasle ru'.h olf w'lth 
it to the jiackeis ; tiie-se i'l tiiiu giusp liandliil after h:iiidful and 
ai range the llsh with gieat [uecision m tlie baiiel, ducting over each 
layer AVilh salt ; the ti.sh liaving been jireviously roused 111 a tub of 
biiiio : in this ws'iy, m llic course of a tew minutes a full barrel can bo 
jiropcrly gutted and jiaeked. Chowds of gutters and packers are at work ; 
coopers are heading up ikc barrels of cnied lisli ; ships Ixaiig laden with 
them for foieign junts, and the dillerent ])atois of several counties of 
Seotland are heaid amidst the liuiu of busy mdustiy. 

The iii’oper cui mg of the lieriing is of gieat imporlancc. The late Sir 
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Thomas Dick Lander, when secretary to the Scottish Fishery Board, 
issued most e\])hciL directions to the coojier about his duties while curing. 
He says: — “ 'Tlie coc'jier in charge should see that tlic gutters are iur- 
nishod ev('ry luormng with shar]) knives. He should be eareiul to strew 
Fait among the liernngs as they are tinned into the gutting boxes ; give 
ageneial but strict attention to the gutters, in order to iiisiiri! that tlu*y 
do their woik inojieily; see tli.it the liciiines aii‘ jnojici ly set ted, and 
that all the Inokeu and in|iiied iuh are removed; and take eaie that tlie 
lish aie sidliciently .‘ind efleotn.dly ionsed. Then he should see that every 
b.arrel seasoned with water, and the hoops propeiiy driven before they 
are piven to the ji.ielvois. He should likewise keej) his lyes ov(‘r the 
packeis, to see that the tiers of hen mgs are legul.aly l.iid and salted, and 
tliat a cover is placed on eveiy bariel immediately afl'T it lias been com- 
I'letely jiacked.” 

The i)ro]>'‘r paikiiig f lu'-lus the operation ; and as each band eoiitaina 
800 lish, and lluie are huiidieds ol ihomauds of ban els being Idled, or 
leudy to 1111, till' ua ler may judge* how gieat is tiie iirodoee of tlie lieinng 
fishery. The barrels aie next maiked A\ith tin* olliei.d luatid, which 
denotes that the cuu* li.u-. lasu ]»enbimtd aher the manner pieseiihed by 
the board: the small In of Iburpente per band being diaiged by the 
Fishery Hoard as tli*' ]'ne * ol' this talismaiiie maik Fioin lii.st to last 
tlierc has been a coiisnkiable amount <»f controversy as to the (luestion 
of biandmg : there aic peisoiis who aie utterly ojipnsed to the luaik, and 
who a<-’seit that the cure ought to stand on its own merits, and that, 
as there is no dcjiartment ol (Joverimieiit for tin* huuidmg ol dieese or 
cotton, so there oueht to be iu»ne lor branding iK'nnurs; it is a men* 
idle cermionj, say the unti-bTandi’is ; let then* be lu'e tiadc in liernngs 
as w'dl as in corn Those Avho .stand by the biaud can ad'^"ee plenty 
of aigumeiits in its la\oiir : it is a eeitdic.ite ol mm-jl, tie* ly, aaIucIi 
has tlie same effect as a letter of ciedit or hill — a bill ol lading; for 
branded lieiringA will jiass current anjwdicie. (Jl ci.inse, as m all such 
disjmte.s, there is much to be said on bolli sides; and the best plan 
would lie, perhajis, to steer a middle course iii the mailer Let the 
lierrings be sold on their merits and the diai actor of tlie cuier, and let 
the lidiery olheeis bo emjiloyed to act snnjily as a kind ol police con- 
stables for the legulation of the lishenes. 

The amount of capital represented by the hcriiiig fi.shery is veiy 
eoMsiderable. Det.iils of the ipiaiititU'S of herrings eanght in Scotland 
!ii (‘ ])ii-tty accurately given in the anmiul i(liirn.s of the boaid. As AVuk 
may he taken to be the rejjresent.'itive for Jierring towns of Scotland, so 
^ armoutli may lie looked U})on as the princajiid scat of the English 
h hery. The decked smacks iisliing from that poit arc about liity tons 
register, and arc of inucli gr(*atcr v.diio than the open boats used m the 
Scottish fishery. 'Die (]uantity of fish t.iken at Yarmouth is very large; 
they arc munbmed by the lastj each last containing 10,000 herrings; and, 
as hiuidieds of lasts are caught each seaaou, the total (piaiility taken is 
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npcessarily cnormoua. Vast nuinlxTS of tlio licrrings canght at Yannonth 
arc made into the Avoll-known “ Idoaters,” or smoked into “jcds,”and form 
a dainty for 'ivdiicli tlioia* is a voiy oxtonsivo dcmaiul over all tlic country. 
Ill our opinion, tlu* value of a musou’k fisliing in the seas of tlie tliicc 
kingdoms cannot lie (‘-liniali 1 at less llian two millions of pounds sti'r- 
ling ' — a gie.it luiivesl of niom-} to ]h' okf lined fiom one indiisUkil 
.-oniec alone, and all v/ tliont seial, tillag , or ii nt It will ho a nation.al 
I .d.inuly if Avo should tind that, trom slwor /’•reed, w’e are over-fishing 
otu- heiiiijj- Winn the ik Luis of lli. jnjs^nt ta'nsiis a.e published, 
Ave sh.ili know .neeuiately hou luaiU' td' (I \ \ ipulilioii are engaged in 
llus jirodneliAe hj'.ineh ol UKlnsJr^ ; in tin meauli m* avo caniioL be far 
AVioni’if A\e estiinale tliai, ...i idi-inhly np., ‘i-k;oi j ,'>(), (KH) individuals 
lake a share o( the labour ineiderifal to the umndaiit leoil harv(‘st allordcd 
by llie eajituie of iIk' heinii" .md oth- r sea Iisii. The otk. nil statistics 
for the fdiin^ <' l.StiO ha\ e jn-t h<-en made public; and Ave luiA'C 

gleaned tlie i< lloAvnig figures fjoin the leluni, in the hope that they may 

aid us jii eoUA’ei uig to (he re:«h’‘ some id<*a cf tlie magnitude of the 
lieinii' haiv(‘sl 'I'he (|uantily of ti^li eiued in that } e.ir Avas ()<Sl,iy3 
barn 1 , , the number o' ban<l.-, In.i'ided w.as -.‘>1,013; and there Avero 
i \pmted 377,070 bands, 'fbe }> oMoim gear’s lejiml luforms us that ibo 
lishiug of IS.kO Avas reinaikubly .short in it.s pioihiee, and that the effect 
of tins Avas gi.atly to dimnnsh th- <|n:'ntity of Jj'>iiing.s cured; bo that in 
no 3 oar .siiiee lti37 li.ad ihc boaid had to iiresent so small a icturn of 
euu'd tisli Allei alludmir to the capricious llnc-tnations of the fishery, 
the ro])ort for IS.VO poc.s on to say — “Many iheoiirs arc advanced; some 
.ilarinnig as lo the dee.iy ol the herring lishei les, olhei.s iinenti\'e and 

lietilious as to tin' .siiiiposed h.ilnt'< of the I'di, but noiu' ih.it wil' stand 

tin* test of even sbglit iuvi'stieation, mueli le.ss tlie .seiiifiny of scieiitilic 
inquiry. On tlie .subject it.sell .scie’ice lias tin own I'ul little ligbt, and, 
Avbenever directed to it, lues lound itself beset with seiiuUH'and perplexing 
diifieulties ” 

Tlio liiictuations of the fishery ave becoming ri'iloiis, and the main 
argnineut of the Jiaity who think the} di.scc’n .s^'iiiploniH ol the “ fisliing 
up” of the heiring, rests in i1r amount of lutting eiiijdoyed noAv, art 
compared Avith A^dlat Avas lecjiiiied about thirty yi’ais ago. At that time 
a mail could almost eairy on hi.s .shoiildei the ti.iin ol iiet.s reqiiued; noAV 
it takes a Avaggon, and nine times the (ju.iiifify ot netting is required to 
eaiituu! a sin.allcr quantity ol lisli. If avo may bcdievo Laeiqiede, the 
distrihuliou of the liomng li iln* is “one of the iiatiiial ciiusei! Avliicli decide 
the ilestiny ol ('moires.” Let us look, then, to our herrings. This fact of 
the netting is ot itself sulliciently startling — especially in the lace of our 
saliiion dilliculty — and it ceitainly demands immediate inquiry. 
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aciw ^tru^fllfs of Jolus, antt |lobiasoit. 

TY ONE OF TIIK Flllll. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Miss r.i:ov:N imj:.vij.s licit ovrN Cass, and Mit. Robinson wMiHS 

ON JlLArKiBiAiis Rmijci:. 

At the time of Mr.s. I'.K'OochcielJ’s (IlhiIi Rolaiihcui iind M.nyaniio liiowii 
Aveie not on comlbitahlo tcinis with each olliei. yhe had twitted liiiu 
with being reiniis in ii^si'rtnig hi., own iiplits in the jncsencu of hw iiv.il, 
and he had aecuhcd Jan- oI being licLlc, il noi actually lal.se. 

“ I .shall be just as fickle as 1 please,” slie .said. “ If it suits me I’ll 
have nine to lollow me; but there hliau’l be one of tlie nine who won't 
liold 11]) his head and look after his own.” 

“ Your conduct, Maijyaiine ” 

“ Gcoige, 1 won’t be .'-cedded, and that you ought to know. If you 
don’t like me, you an* (juilv* Wthome to do the other thing. ’ And tluii 
they jiaited. This took jilace aftei Mr. Bioivii’s udhereiiee to the Robiin'on 
inleie.st, and Pilule IJri.sket wa.s wailing i-a.ssively to ste if that hvo liun- 
died pounds would be fuitbcomine. 

I'lielr next meeting was 111 tin* jTe-’enre of Mr. Biowii; and on lliat 
0(\M, lion all th(' thue sjiol.e out lliiir iiilentiou, on ihe suliiect of their 
lutuie taimly aiiaUvAmeULS, leilainly with much ^davn laujiuage, if not on 
every side with jx ,'Uive liuth, I'll. Rob.iisi-n was at lliehou.'-i* n Smiih- 
iield, giving eoiuisv I lo ohl Mr. lliown as to the conhsL whie. ,vas then 
being urged bv-twei n hull and hi^, soti ri-I.-nr At that peiiod the two 
.‘-islcr.s eoiiceived that tlieir joint j)eeunMry iiiteu'sta leipuieil that they 
sliould aet t()g< thei ; and it minit lie ackiiow leilged tliat they led poor 
Mr. Biowm a .“-ad hie of it. lie and Rcbin.soii w'cre siLliiig upstaii.sm 
till' little l)aek loom looking out into T'']*a\iidioib(* Yard, when Maryaiine 
alnuptly broke m ujion tluiii. 

“ Fatlier,” she said, standing upiiglit in the middle of the room beiore 
them, “ I liave come to know what it is that you. mean to do ? ” 

“ To do, my deal ! ” said old Mr. Ihcwii. 

“ Yes ; to do. I supjxi.se something i.t to be done some day. AVc' 
•uu’t alw.iys to go on Hbilly-sballying, sj»ending the money, and ruining 
the bu.''nu iS, and living from hand to mouth, as thoiigli tliere Avas no end to 
.•’nil lung. I’ve got iny.self to look to, and I don’t mean to go into the 
woikhonso if I can lu lp it ! ” 

“ ’file Avorkhou.se, iMaryanne ! ” 

“ I said the workhouse, lather, and I meant it. If everybody had 
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wlnt v.jkS jpMly lliur own, I .slioultln’l luivc to talk in that way. But as 
lai ciS I can .see, Lheni Niaiks, the luwycis, will Jiuve it all. Now, I’ll tell 
you V. liat it is ” 

Jlilheito Boluiisun had ikJ said a word; hut at this moment he 
tliought it ii^ht to (k‘i e. “ !M;u}anuo ! ” he said — and, hi pronouiichii^' 
the Avcll-lo\ed name, In* tlircw iUl<' it all the ailed ion oi which liis voice 
wa-i eaj)'il)!e — “iMaiyann I” 

“ ‘ Mi^s I'uowii ’ won't! he a dial piojii't-ei, and .ihv> much more pleas- 
ing, if it’s all the same tt) >u, or 

llow often liad lie win n. jt 1 ‘ iMaiyaum ’ iu'o 1 'r eais, and the df..r 
L’l ! h id smiled n|)oii iom < » ar hcr‘-i If lo ' . IJi d ' liut he - oidd not 

M fiiiiid lit r ol' tins at tlie ^ciit i lonu i “11 ive your filhci’s 
.ni tion,” said lit. 

‘‘ ’'13 f.ile r i-e'( iitii he -r (. m. — • i>i w.lh riftMonce to what young 
linn T It I iiiys' d 1 e i ailed ‘ M 113:...!.' ' ly. Aiul gom^^ 011 as he is g'ang 
n, I don't >.n])i)osc that ht^’ll long • muJi to ino in any way.” 

‘‘ Oil, ]\raryanne ! ” 1 1 hind tin mhajipv ] ai. ut. 

“ '11 Ml's all veiy well, sir, hut it woi.'i kci p the ketth* a-hoihng !” 

‘‘ As long .IS I Lav. a hit to cat i ?daiynm(‘, and a enp to dindc of, 

\ on ihall li.ive the ledi ” 

“ And what am J to do wdi< n 3 on -won’t have ludlher a hit nor a cup ? 
’! hat's what }< u re comiinj- 1( ^ i.'lh -r. AVe can all sec that. What’s the 
use of all till 111 laAvyers? '’ 

“ That’s Jones’s thung,” s.iid Buhhison. 

‘“No: it isn’t Joneds doinr. And of course Jones must look after 
I'laiself fin not pailial to J< ues. lAir3 body kiiow^s that. AAdicn Sarah 
Jane ihsgiaecd hei>eif, and w'eiit (Jf with linn, I ni\cr said a w’oul in her 
favour. It wasn’t I who hiouglit .i-\ipir into the house andwmimed it 
in my Imsom.” It wsas at this niomi nt that Jones was hdiaving wnth tlie 
ino''t liaicfaced cfliontcry, as -well as the utmost ciucity, towaids the old 
man, and Maiyaniiehs Avords cut her fitlur to the veiy soul. “Jones 
might liava* 1)1(11 anyw'herc lor im,” die contnuicd; “hut there he is 
downstairs, and .S.irali Jane is Avitli him. Of couisc they are loolang for 
their oAvn.” 

“ And AA'ha* is it you Avant, IMaiwaime? ” 

“Well; Til ti ‘11 }oii Avhat 1 A\aut. J\iy dear sainted mother’s last 
AVidi Avaa that — I should become AIi.s Bi iski I ! ” 

“ And do you mtan to Ray,'’ said L’ohmson — “ do you mean to say 
that that is noAV your wish ” And he looked at her till the audacity 
even of her eju-s sank lx noatli the earnestness of his OAvn. But though 
for the moment he ijuelled her 03^0, nothing could quell her voice. 

“ I mean to say,” said she, rpeakiiig loudly, and with her arms 
akimbo, “ that Wdham Brisket is a very respectable young man, Avith a 
liude tliat he a got a decent lioime for a young Avoman to live in, and a 
decent table for her to sit at. And he’s always been brought up decent, 
having been a regular ’prentice to hia uncle, and all that sort of thing! 
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He’s novcr been -wfindering about like a vagrant, getting hia money 
nobody knows Loav. William Brisket’s aa avcU known in Aldersgatc- 
street as the I’osl-offiee. And nioreo\er,” she added, after a pause, 
Pj)eaking thi-sc last AAorda in a somcAvhat milder breath — “And more- 
over, it Avas my sainted motlu'r’s Avish 1” 

“ 'I'lieij go to him ! ” said Itobinson, rising suddenly, and atretohing 

out his arm against her. “ Go to him, and perform your sainted 

mother’s Avi&li ! Go to the buteher ! Bevel in his shambles, and 

groAV f.it and sleek mins siauglum -house 1 I'rom this moment George 
Bobinson Avill tight the AVorld alone Brisket, judeed 1 If it lie 
aecoimted manliness to have killed hecatombs ol oxen, let him be called 
manly 1 ” 

“ Jl(' Avould liave putty iiigh kided j’ou, young man, on one occasion, 
if you liadii’t made youiself scarce ’’ 

“ By heavens exclamu'd Bobinsoii, “ If li('’ll come forth, I’ll fijdit 
liim to-morrow — Avith eleavi rs, if lio A\ill! ” 

“ Geoig'', Geoigc, don’t say that," exclaimed Mr. Brown. “ 
dogs delight to baik and bit<‘.’ ” 

“ You needn’t be aliaid,” said Maryan ne. “lie dot'sn’t mean fight- 
ing,” and she jiointed to Bobimon “ 'William would about eat him, 
you knoAV, if they AViie to come togetlur.” 

“ Heaven forbid ! ” said Mr. liroAA'ii. 

“Blit Avdiat I AA'aiit to know i'. this,” continued the maiden; “how 
is it to be about that fi\ e bandied pound-., Avliich my mother lelt me?” 

“ But, my dear, youi mother liad not fiA''e huiidi'i'd jiituuds to leave.” 

“ Noi did she make any Avill i( she liad,” said Bobmsoii. 

“ Noa'' don’t ]'ut m Aoiir oar, for 1 won’t haAa> it,” said the lady. 
“And you’d show a deal nioi<* correct feeling if }ou AA’^asii't so much 
about the bouse just at prewMit My darling mamma,”— r.ml then slit* 
])ut her liaridkerch u'f up toiler eye.-- — “ ahvays told Wilbam that when 
be and 1 became om*, tlieie should l)e five liunditd jioutids down — and 
of course he exju-cts it, Noav, sir, you often talk about your love fur 
your ehildrmi.” 

“ 1 do Jove tliem ; so I do. Wliat else liaAm I ? ” 

“ ISoAv’s the lime to prove it. l.,eL me have tliat sum of five hundred 
jioiinds, and I’ll always take your part against the Joneses. Five liundred 
ixmnds isn’t so much, — and surely I have a right to some share. And 
you may be sure of this, when Ave’re settled, Brisket is not the man 
to come back to you for more, as some would do.” And then she 
gaAU' anotlu'r look at Bobiiisoii. 

“ 1 haven’t got the money ; have 1, George?” said the father. 

“That question I cannot ansAver,” repin'd Bobmson. “Nor can 
1 say hoAV far it might be juudent in you to debar yourself from all 
luither progress in commerce if you have got it. But this I can say, 
do not let any considei'ation for me pn'vent you from giving a doAvry 
with your daughter to Mr. Brisket ; if she loves him ” 
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“ Oh, it’a all bother about love,” H.'iid slu' ; “ lucn and women musit eat, 
and th(‘y must have somethiijfT to f^ivc their chililieii, when they come ” 

“But il' I haven’t got it, iny divar?” 

“ 'J’hal’a noiis('ns(‘, Jallier. Where has the nuiney gone to? "Wliat- 
evcr you do, npeak tlie truth. lf}ou chooho to my }ou won’t ” 

“ Well, then, T won't,” mid he^ louscd euddeiily to anger. “I nev<-r 
made Biisket any promise !” 

“ But mother did ; she aK is now gone, m d far away ; and it was 
hiT money, — so it W'as.” 

“ It WMMi’t her money; — it v.ms mmo ! ” sui ' AIi. iJi ‘V.n. 

“And that’s all tlie an->\v*i i’ln to i^er ' \ eiy V‘‘ll. Thin T shall 

know’’ Avheio to look loi my lights Aiid as i< ;• ih il it [iow theie, 1 didn't 
lliink i( ol Idm, tliat li(‘’d Ik' si* i".nn t knew hi' was a eowaid abvays.” 

“I am neith'T mean nor .t cwa’d,” fjiul h jumping up, 
and sjieaklng with a 'voiec lliat i • and hie light aeio'-s Spaviuhorse 
Yaid, and into tlie tap of tlie “IM.m nt Mischiel ” ]'iil)I'( -house oj)[iosite. 

“ x\s tin meanness, il I liad (he monev, 1 ivoiiM ]>oui it ont into your laji, 
tlmuol) I kneiv' (hat it (o b< eoin ei led into heit and miilton tor the 
huielit of a hated ii\al. And as ti'r emandiee, I rejx'l th(' ehargi*, and diive , 
ji haek into tlie teitli ol him who, donlttles^, made it. 1 am no cowaid.” 

“ Yoti ran away when hi* t id 3011 !” 

“ Ves; beeanse he is big and strong, and had I leniained, lie would 
have knoeked me about, and made me iidieiiloua in the ryv» of the 
speelatois. But 1 anino cowaid K you wish it, J .miieady to liglit him.” 

“ ( >li, dear, no. It cun he uoil'ing to me 

“lie will mala* me one mabli ot goie,” said Rolnnsnn, slill holding out 
his hand. “But if y'ou wish it, 1 tau* nollniig lur lliat. Hus brute 
stiength A\ill, of euiiise, pievad; but i am mditl-rcnt .'s to that, if ii 
would do ymn a jileuMiie.” 

“ I’leasure to mi* ! Nc-thing of the kind, I can assure you.” 

“ JMaiyaiine, i( 1 might have my wu.sJi, it .should be this. Let us both 
ML dowui, witli our cigar.s ligliti J, — ay', ami witli tajiers in our liaiuls — on 
ail open ban el of gunpowdei. T1 vn let him wdio w'ill sit tlieru longest 
leoeive this fair liand ii.s Ins pii/c.” Ami as he hnislieJ, he leaned, over 
hi'i, and took nj) her hand in lus. 

“ Law's, Rubin, son 1” she said ; but she did not on the moment withdraw 
her hand. “And if you were both blew up, what would 1 do then?” 

“1 won’t lieur of .sucli an an angi*inent,” said Mr. BroAvn. “It 
Avoulil be very wicked ; if there’s another word spoke about it, I’ll go to 
the police at once ! ” 

On tliat oceasion Mr. Brow’u wuis quite determined about llie money; 
and, ns we heard afterward.® Mr. Bnsket expressed himself as equally 
resolute. “Of eoui.se I evjiect to Bee my Avay,” .said he; “1 can’t do 
anything of that sort williout sei'ing my way.” AVheii that overture 
about tlie gunpowder W'lus repeated to liini, he is reported to have become 
very led. “Kllher with gloves or without, or with tlio sticks, I’m 
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ready for lilui,” Mid ]ie; “but as for sittinp; on a baricd of "uiipowder, 
it’s a liiiiiy lliaL nobody wouldn’t do unless they Avas ni Hediciin ” 

Wlieii lli.il inti'rvicAV Avas over, liolniison AvaJked foilh by liinualf 
info tbo evening air, along CJiltsjnir Street, down tlie Old Bailey, and 
so on by liiidgo Sliect, to fbe imdd’e of Blackfuais Jiinlge; and aa 
be walked, lie strove nuiiifully to get tbe better of tlie jia^sion avIul’Ii avu-. 
devouiing tlie sliengtli ol Ins blood, and tbe inairow of bis boULS. 

“if slu' be not laii lor me,” lie sang to biinseir, ‘‘ Avbat caie I Ikov 
fair sbe be?” liiit be did eare ; be could not master that passion. Slie 
liad been vile 1o Imn, uiilemiinne, unliiie, coaiscly abusive; slio bad 
shown bet a'll' to be meieeiiaiy, ineajtable of title love, a stold, liekle, and 
eruel. But yet be lova 1 In-r Time was a gallant ieebn;; at Ids beait 
that no luisloitiine eoeld eoiujin r bun — but one; that mi.-. (or tune bad 
l.illeu ujion liiin, — and be was eoiiquercd. 

“ Wb} is It,’ be s.'iid as be looked do\v'n into the tuibid stream — 
“ Avby is it tb.it l)l(K)dslied, ])bysieal sliif<‘, and bi uti' itowcr aie detir to 
lln‘iU all? Any Jool can liav^e ]>( i onal biav('i‘} ; ’tis but a sign of folly 
to know no tear, tliant ibal a ni.iu bas no iinagin.ilion, ami lu* cannot 

li.ir; lull wbeii a m.an (hnss fe.-u, and yet is bravt' ” 'flu u for 

awbile be stojipid biniftelb “ AVould that I bad gone at bis Ibre.iL like 

a dog!” be eontniued, .still Jii Ins soliloquy. “ Would that I bad I Could 
lliave lorn out In-. Ivuigiie, and bud it a.s a tropliy at biT lent, tben 

sbe would have loved me.” Alter that be Avandered sioAvJy liome, and 

A\ent to bed. 


(TI.MTElt VI ir. 

Mil. Biit.kket TifT\i;s ite y.:i , ii: ; Way, and ]\Ir. Boi\'Ton again 

YALES ()?{ liLAOinT.rAU-; BUfDCE. 

Fok some lialf-bour on that uigbt, as l.’obiuson luid slowly Avalked back- 
Avaids and foiv.aids aeio,-.s tbe biidgo, iileas ol t-iiicide b:ul ililted aeio^s 
bis imnd. f-'hould be not ])ii( an end lo all tidi-, — to all ibis :iiul so niiieli 
i l.se ibat bai.is.-^ed bun ami made lil’e wr.iry. “‘Tis a consmninat ion 
devoutly to be Avi.sbed,’ ” lie said, as he looked doAvn into the daik i ivei. 
And tin 11 he lepeated a good dial nun e, expre.ssiiig lua desire to sl'-ep, 
Imt ackriOAA lodging that lus dreams iii that strangi' bed iniglit Ik* the lub, 
“ Ami tbu.s ‘calamity must still live on,’” lie said, as be Avent lioiiie to 
In., lodging, s. 

Then came tliose arrangements as lo the partnership and the house ni 
Bnaioj .‘-gale Slu'-t, Avhieli lia\u* alnady been naiiatcd. During tlie 
VMiks Avbieli jnoJueed these re.sults, be fiequeiitly saAV hbuyaiiiio m 
l''niilblicld, but m'ver sjiok** to liei, exetpl on tbe oidin.iry lo]>ie.-. of tbe 
d ly. In bis demeanour bi* Avas eouitiou.s to her, but Ik* m va r oiue 
.u'die.s.sed her exeept a.> i\lis.s liunvn, and always Avitb a polib-uess Avbub 
Awis as eohl as it Avas studied. f)ii one or two tK-casions be tboiigbt that 
be ob'.ei V ed in liei manner soiuelhiji > th.it .--houeJ a Avi.sh lor leeoiieilia- 
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tion ; but be snid notliii';^ to licr. “ She has trcalecl mo ]iko a ch^g,” 
liL- &:uil t(.> Iniuscir, “iiii(l}('t 1 Il‘ I toll Ikt so, slu* -will ticat 

luo "woiso til. in a dog." 'IIk'h lu* hoard, abo, tliat Hi iskot had doclaiod 
moio th.ui ouo!' Ihit Jio could ii.il lu.s Avay. “I (‘()i:ld foo iuum’," 
])o said, “a.-. th()u,_ii a Mai giudod iiii', il‘ .’ic sliuuld bul slulch forth her 
'..iiid to UK' and adc inr* to lurgi\o In r.” 

it was ^ciiuc w'ook or twai attci lli>‘ dT'fd of ]i.., Inonship had boi'ii 
1-1 nid, and 'whou tlio ho’i-o at .so. 0 1 had boui ]ust i.dton, th.it 
.\li.M Ihoizzlo 0 lino to hohiii (. 11 . Ho WM', d tlio ni' niont, oiKiao^od iii 
( I in|.i)-.ii U'li lor ail illu.tilviu- h< i-.o in tlio Ain. i u . . i u .di.dl bo i.ai.io- 
Ji‘, Ind lie JinuiodiakJy gave l-is alUiiliou f) jUj.-.. 'I'wizzlo, though at 
tho UK UK nt lio ^vas coiuli.itiiig ih'- d.iiiouhi< ■> of a iliyiiio vhioh it liad 
I'ooii Ills duty to repeat iiiiu toon tu n- -ii iho .‘■■aiiie j.oeiii. “ 1 tliir.k that 
Villi do,” said ho, as he wioto it dc.\. ii. kind yo[ it’s l.aiic — veiy laine : 

“ lint no ladv (soi U, i.s 
Jiy going In 1’ ‘ -ao|) ol ” 

And then Mi.ss Twizzle entered. 

“1 SCO you are engaged,” • .oJ .she, ‘Hud, iieiliaj)"?, 1 Inid better call 
.'iiuilliei tune ” 

“Hy 110 menus, Mbs Twizzle; pray he seated. How is everything 
going (.11 at the Jlidl ol Ifariin'iiy ? ’ 

1 haven’t I e(‘n thoi«>, Mr. Iloliinson, .since th.it nirht as Mr. Brisket 
dill h h.i\e t-o bad. I got ‘ ueh a tuin th.it iiiglit, a^ I can't I'lidiue the 
sight ol' the loom ev(*r siiioe. If }ou’li helieve me, I can’t” 

“It was not a jdeasant < ccurrenee,” .said Kohiu.Min. “ I Jolt it veiy 
kc'eiily. A man's motives are s» vilely miscoustiiud, Mi.es 'I'wizzle. I 
L.ive been aceusod ol — oi — eoA\aidice.” 

“Not by nu', jMi. liolmi'-on. f did say } ou .should have stuck up a 
bit; but 1 didn’t mean anytliuig like that.” 

“ 'Well , il’.'. o\ er now When ..re they to be man lod, Miss 'IVizzlo ? ” 

“ Noav, IMi'. liobinsoii don’t you 1:1k bko tint "ihm wonldiit take 
it all e.ilm that w.iy il' you thought .she wa.s going k> hare him ” 

“ 1 mean to take it veiy calm l.ir the future.'’ 

“ lint 1 sui)j)ose you’ic not going to give litr up It wouldn’t be like 
} on, that w'ouldu’t.” 

“ She has summed me, bliss Twdz, :1c ; and after that ” 

“ Oil, spurn 1 that’s all iny eye. Of course she has. Tlu're’s a little 
of lh.it always, you know', — h>r tin' Inn ol the thing. 'I'lie conr''e ol 
love .‘Imuldn’t iiin too smoolli. 1 wouldn’t give a straw ler a yomig man 
il he wouldn’t let mi’ .spmm liim sometimes.” 

“ IjuL you wouldn’t call him a a ” 

“A w'h.it ? A cowaid, is it? Indeed but I would, or anything else 
that came uppeimost. Laws 1 what’s the good cl keeping conqiany if 
you ain't to .say ]ust wdi.it comes uppermost at the moment. ’Twas bu^ 
the other d.iy 1 called my young man a raskil.” 

“ It w’a.s in .sport, no doubt.” 
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“ I was lliat angry at tlie time I could have tore him limb from limb; 
I waM, indcr'b Rut he says, ‘ Polly,’ says he, ‘ if I’m a he-raskil, you’re 
a hhe-raskil ; so that needn’t inaJcc any dilFeroncc between us.’ And no 
ii’oie it didn’t, lie gets his salary rose in January, and then we shall bo 
man led.” 

“ 1 uish you all the haitpin(‘ss that man led life can bestow,” said 
llolunson. 

‘‘ 'J'liat’.s vejy prettily said, and I wish the same to you. Only you 
mustn’t be so d(>un like. Thcie’s Marianne; she sa_)s you haven’t a 
Avord l(ir her now.” 

“ She’ll lind a'^ many words a.s she likes in Aldeisgate Street, no 
doubt.” 

“ Now, Robinson, if you’ie going to go on like that, yini are not the 
man 1 alwa^’.s took you for. You didn’t &up[<ose that a giil like Maiyanne 
isn’t to ]niv(' her }nl ot fun as long it Lists, d'hem as j,s as sK’ady as 
old hoj ses l)e(oi e man lape usually l.as their eoll’s iling alier nnuiiage. 
Ma]’>anm‘’s jiriiieijiles is good, and tliai’s eveiythnig — ain’t it / ” 

“I impute nothing to ]\liss Rjown, exct'pt ib.it she is false, and 
lueieenaiy, and duel.” 

“Exaetly; ju^t a she-raskil, as Tom called me. I Avas mereeiiary 
and all the lest of it. But, I.-iavs! AA'hat’s that between liieiids? The 
long and sliort ol it is this; is Raikis AAiIling? If Raikis is AA'iIhng, then 
a certain genlJeinan as Ave know in lie* meat tiade may suit liiiiiseir 
elseulicie. C’oine ; ansAver that. Is Rai Kis w ilJing ? ” 

Foruminnle or two Rolmisou sat silent, thiiikiug of the imhgnilies 
he had euduied. Thai he ]o\e<l the gal — loAed her A\aimly, A\ilh all Ins 
heart — Avas only loo line. Yes; lioloAed hei loo aaiH. Had las alleolion 
been of a ci'ldei nature, lii* Avouhl liaAc In-en .abh' to stand oif for aAA’hile, 
and thus have tanglit the lady a les.soii A\hich might Iiave heeii of service. 
But, in his jn'c-si-iit mood, the temi»lal;oii Avas too great foi him, and he 
could not resi.st it. “Baikis is willing,” said he. And thies, at the fust 
overture, he foigavc her all the injuiy she had done liim. A man never 
should forgivi* a Avoinan unless he has hei absolutely ui his poAver. AVheu 
he does so, and tlius wijies out all old scfiies, he nieieJy enables liei to 
begin again. 

But Robinson had said tlie word, and Miss Twizzle was not the Avomau 
to alloAV him to go back li'om it. “That’s Avell,” said she. “ And noAV 
I’ll tell y(Hi AAliat. Tom and I are going to dunk tea in Smilldield, 
AAith old Blown, you knoAV. You’ll come too; and then, av hen old IhoAvn 
goes to sleej), you and JMaryanne AVill make it up.” Of coir-se slu' had 
her way; and lioliinson, though he rejierited himself of Avliat he w.h 
doing before she aauis out of the room, pioiniscd to be there. 

And be Avas there. When he entered IVIr. BroAvn’s sitting-room he 
found Maryanrie and Miss Twizzle, but Miss TavIzzIc’s future lord bad not 
yet eoriu'. lie did not wait for Mr. Brown to go to sleep, but at once 
diclaicd the pnipose of bis visit. 
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“ Shall I say ‘ Maryannc 7 ' ” said he, putting out his hand j “ or is it 

to be ‘ Miss Biown ? ’ ” 

“ Well, I’m sure,” said she ; “there’s a questuml 11 * ‘Miss Brown’ 
will dolor you, sir, it will do une<inimon well for me.” 

“ (!all her ‘ IMaiyarine,’ and have done with jl,” said Miss Twizzle. “I 

h. itc all such nonsense, like poison.” 

“ George,” said the old man, “take hei*; and may a fathei’s blessing 
go along witli her. We arc ]'arliieis ju fhe halx rdadiej y business, and 
iw\Y we shall be partnei’S in everytlung ” Then iie rose up, as though he 
le I'oing to join tlu'h hands 

‘‘Oil, lather, 1 know a li.vk woilh tvv< n that'” said I\Iaiyanno. 

“ That’s not the way wo manage iIu-m- thnu's now-a-d.i) s, is it, I’olly ? ” 

“i don't know any belUr ivav,” Pole,, “ wlieii BaiUs js willing.” 

“ IMai'3 anile,’' Haul Itohmson, •* h ( bv* nc-» bo bvennes.” 

“ "Witli all my liearL,” said she. “ \l' of tlum, if you lilce.” 

‘‘ 1 S(', not ipiile all, ]\I:iiyann< . 'J 1iom‘ niouieiits in which I fust 

(lu'laied what 1 hit lor 3 on eaii iievei b(‘ b\g( lu - lor me. 1 have m ver 

i. e u;d in 1113' hue; an 1 now, it you il-oo'c to acapr my liand iii the 

pKseuoe of your lather, there it is” 

“ God hlesfc, you, iiiy boy ; God bless 3'ou ! ” said J\Tr. Blown. 

“ Come, IMaiyanne,” said I\liss Twiz/le, “ h<> has s[)uke out now, quite 
111. .1,13’^; -md 3’ou simuld give him an aii.svvto ” 

“But lu' is so imperious, Bollj ’ It he only sees me spi'aklng to 
another, m the way (-1 civility — a-^, of coniNe, 1 must — h(‘’H uj) v/llli Ids 
}.’!.iiul M'ays, and i’m put m such a liembliiig that I don’t know how to 
open my mouth.” 

Of cour.se, eveiv' one will know how the affair ended on that evening. 
'The quail cl, s of lovers have ever }»een tiie renewal of love. Miss liiowu 
did acce])t Mr Ihibm.suii’s \ow,s; Mr. Brown did go to sleep; Tom, whose 
s.il.ny was about to lie laised tin* matiimoiiial point, didaiiive; and 
the evening was jiasscd in bliss and Iiarn 0113', 

'riieii, again, lor a week or two did (leoige Boliinson walk npim re.-^ea. 
It could not now be thrown 111 hlj teeth that some otlier suitor was an 
establislied liadesmaii; for .such also was his pnaid jiosition. lie was 
one of tliat him whose name was already being diseu.ssed in tlie com- 
meicial world, and could feel that the patli to glory was ojieii lieneath lus 
feet. It wa.s during the.se days that those original ide.is as to the name 
and colour of the house, and a.s to jt.s arclutectuial ornamenlatioii, came 
fiom Ills hiaiii, .and ihat lie penned many of those adveitisi'iiients which 
afterwards made hi.s rejmtation .so gi eat. It wa.s tlicn tliat he so plainly 
deelaiedh]sre.«olvclo liave hi.sown way in his own department, and startled 
his jiartneis by the firmness of Ids jmrpo.so. It need hardly he said that 
gratified love was the source from whence ho drew his inspiiation. 

“ And now let us name the day,” said Bobm.son, ns soon as that other 
day— the opening day for Tilageuta lloiive— had beim settled. All milure 
w'ould then be Miuling. It would be the merry month of May ; and 
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Robinson Kiifi-n^csfed tlint, afLor tlio toil of tlio Hrwl fortiiiglit of tlie o])oning, 
a (lily’s ]i()]i(l;iy lln- luatriiuoiii.'il pnrjiofus iniglit well be accorded to Iniu. 
“ We’Jl go lo the bowci's of Richmond, IMaryanne,” said he. 

“ CJud bless you, my children,” said AIi. lU-owii. “And as for tlie 
I'oliday, Jones shall sec ihc' shutters down, and 1 will sec them uji agjiiii.” 

“ What ! ” said Marianne. “ This next Jirst of June as ever is? I’ll 
do no such thing.” 

“ AVhy not, my own one ? ” 

1 never heaid flie like I Wlicre am I lo frot my things? And you 
Avill liave no liouse taken, or anything. If 5^011 think I’m going into 
lod.L'ings like Sal all J.ine, you’re mistook. 1 don’t many unless 1 luve 
thingb eoiuloi table about me — fiiinitiiie, and all that. AVliile aou were 111 
your tanliump, (leoio-c, 1 once ^\ent to •-ee William liiLket’s lioufu ” 

‘‘ William Bii.dcet ! ” .said Robinson, Ihnh.ajjs, he* was wiong 

in using .such a jJiiasc, but it mint be conre.ssed that lie was .son ly 
tiled. AVho but a harpy would have alluded to the comloits of a rival s 
(lonie.'.tic establishment at such a moment an ihal ? Maiyjinne JiioiMi 
W'as a haijty, and is a har])y to this d.iy. 

“’l'hei(‘, llitlic*!,” said .sIk', “look at tluit ! just listen to him ! Yon 
Wouldn’t believe me liofuie. What’s a young woman to look for with a 
loan us can go on like that? — cuibing and swearing belore one', s face — 
(pnte invliil ! ” 

“ lie w.is ageiavated, ]\raryann(*,’' .'.ud the old man. 

“Yes, and he’ll ahvays be being aygnivated. If he thinks a.s I ain't 
mg to sju'iik civil oi them lui ha.s alway.s sjioke eivil to me, he’s in llie 
AMoiie (J il. AVilliain Biiskot nev (*r Avent about (uu.siiig at me in that Avay.” 

“ 1 d ain’t cui.-<e at you, Maiyaiine 

“If William IJnsket h.atl ;i!i) thing to say oi a lival, ''e said it out 
lu'iiest. ‘ IMaryamu',’ laid he to me one*, ‘if tliat young man comes afi' r 
3 ou any inoie, I’ll ]tohsh liia luad ou his shouldeis.’ Now, th:it u.i-^ 
speaking manly : and, il‘ yon could hcii.iAO like Ih.at, you’d get youisilf 
respected. Rut as loi tlnan raiiipagious Billiiigsgiile wa}s heloic a lad}", 
I foi OTH* hiiAcn’t been used to it, luid 1 Avon’t put up A\itli it 1 ” And fo 
she bounced out ot the room. 

“ You shouldn't have .SAVore at her, (Icorge,” said Mr. BruAvn. 

“Swear at lier !” said Robmsi'ii, jaittuig his hand up to liLsIuad, 
as thougli he found it almost impossible to collect his scattered thoughts 
“ Rut it doesn’t matter. 'I'he a\oi Id may swcai at lior lor me iioAV ; and 
the woild will swear at lu'r ! ” So saying, he lift the house, Aveiit 
hastily doAvn SnoAV Hill, and again Aialked moodily on the bridge of 
Rlaekiiiar.s. “ ’Tis a coiisuinmahoii devoutly to be wislied,” taid lie; 

“ d«‘Voiitly ! devoutly I And Avhen ibey t.ike me iqi — up to 

lier, Avould it be loving, or Avould it be loathing ? A jicsty, cold, 

moist, i.iqileasant body ! ” be went on. “ Ah me I it Avoulil be loathing I 
lie hadn’t a lather; he hadn’t a moth(*r ; he hadn't a sister ; he hadii t 
a biothei but he had a dearei* one btdl, and a iieaier one ycti 
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than iill (>ih('r ‘To ])o or not to he; that i-i the qiicstluu.’ He 

must in ground unwinetiiicd ho lodged, till tlio Ja-^t truinjx-t ! Ah, 
tlieie’s the ruh ! lint tiir that, a\ ho would tlu'f-o faidols hcai ? ” Then 
he luiide up los luiiifl that tho laidoL must si Hi ho homo, and again 
wont home to Ins lodgiii'M. 

This had ooouijcd somo htth* tiiiio Linux* tho ojienin'r of the house, 
an 1 on the next mnrnmg (Nok* * Ihihinsoii w5s at his v/nk as hard — ay, 

1 'I'h'i — than o'a’i. Tie had ill-' od himsill’lo the liriii, and was aware 
till! i‘ 'would ill Ik'Couh* hi"i lo a’ w jiiiv.it-' )irows to inter lore with 
] I hlic dnlJi's. On that moiiow tu was mi ii < nterpii' ng tliau oM'r, and 
i was jliMi llial he oileuialed il • . Ka of 11 m o •. men ni armour, and of 
1 uue V ith her cl.is*-ical hmu and i*df!(d e.u 

“Shell come roimd agan . (hoig.,’ <-^0(1 .Mr iluuvn, “ and then lake 
111 r at the lu']i ” 

“ She’ll ]*'>p no more tor me,'’ sa’d ih orge llohmson, slornl}'' P>ut on 
t'ii^ iintter he ivas weak a* ‘waier, an t this woman "was aide to tuiu lain 
1 oiind hot !itl le tingi'r. 

On the tomliinlh el l\hiy, tiie d..v jam ions to the opening of tlu* 
Jhihnisnn was sealed u]) done, siill at woik on some of his 

1 p’ee j’odeis. 'J'h(‘re iva* no sound to lu* hiardhul the hamineis oJ tlie 
woihmen hehuv; and llu' sim 11 o( the ii.ajeuta ]'aint. as it diied, w’as 
Mioii'T m his nostiils Jt was then that om oi‘ the workmen came up to 
him, s,.) mg that 1 hero was a g nth man below who wished lo see Jiim. 
At this ])eiiod jlohinion w.ii aiiMOiis lo h(* call'd on hy eommerrial 
gMitlei'Kii, rmd at once Rent down (ivil wnad, heggii.g that Ihe geiitli’inaii 
viiiild walk ^]). AVilh heavy su-ji ihe gentli man did walk up, aiul 
AVilham lin.sket wms slunvn into the ii tin 

“ Sii,” laid Geoige liohmson as soon as ho saw him, ‘ T did uot expect 
tki^ lioiiour liorn you.” And then Jie bethought himself of Ins desire to 
teal mil the monster’s tongue, and began to cmisidtr wdielhcr he might do 
it JU)W'. 

“ 1 don’t know mueh about lionou'^,” said IhisVcl ; “ hut it seems to 
nu' .an understanding', s wanted 'twi'-, you and 

“ Till le can he none such,” said Jtuhiinon. 

“ Oh, hut there must.” 

‘‘ Tt IS not within the comjiass of things. You, sir, cannot under- 
stand me; — your intillectual vision is too limited. And 1 — I will not 
mnlei stand you.” 

“ Won’t you, hy jingo I I'lu-n your vi.sion shall he limited, as iiir as 
twm uncommon black eyes can limit it. But come, Robinson, if you 
don’t wMiit to ipuirrcl, I don’t.” 

“As for ipiarrelllng,” tmd Robinson, “it is the wa.-ik of children. 
Conio, Biisket, will yon jump wuth me into tliat nver? The first that 
reaches yonder side, let him have her !” And he pointed up Bishopsgate 
Street towards the Thames. 

“ reihaps you can swim ? ” said Brisket. 
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Not a stroke ! ” paid Robinson. 

“ Then \\hat a jolly pair of fools wo plioiild be I ” 

“ Ah-li-h-li I Thnt’s the wo}'^ to ti y a man’s metal ! ” 

“If yon talk u> inc about metal, younp; man, I’ll dn^p into yon. 
yon’v(‘ b('('n a-sendinjjf all manner of me.'^sa'rc's to nn* about a bnru'l ol 
giinjiowder and that sort of thing, and it’s my rninrl that you’re a little 
out of your own. N(nv ! ain’t going to liave anything to do with gnn- 
jiowder, nor yet with the river. It’s a nasty plac(^ is tlu' river; and 
when T want a wash J shan’t go there.” 

“ ‘ Dreadfully staring tlnongh muddy iin])uvity ! saul Robinson. 

“ Impurity enough,” eontinned tlu* other; “and 1 uon’t lane any- 
thing to do with It Now, I’ll tell you wliat • will yon give me \oui 
word, as a man, never to ha,V(' nothing more to say to Maryanne Drown?’’ 
“ Never again to sjioak to her'’ ” 

“Not, except in tin* way ol respect wh<n slug’s l\[rs. Diisket.” 

“Never atvain to clasp lier hand in mine '' ” 

“Not by no means And if 3 on av.'miI me to lenialn quiet, 3'on’d a 
deal bet t(M slow tliat kind ol thing. I'll tell 3011 what it i' — I’m hegin- 

miig to see 1113 wav Avilh old Drown ” 

“ tn, Jhuii paid Robin^on, edas^nner his hands logc'lher. 

“ I’m bi'ginnincr to pei* my way Avith old Drowm,” contnnied Driskot , 
“and, to tell 3 on tlie tinth at once, I don’t mean to be iiiterlered witb.” 
“lias -my partner — piomised — her hand to yon ? ” 

“Yes, he has; and live hnndied ])onnd,s with it ” 
o And sh( ’ ” 

“Oh, she’s all right ’J'lH're isn’t any doubt alioni sIk . Fve just come 
from slie, as jmn call her Now that I .sec my wn}*, sin* and J is to be one ” 
“ And whcn'’'> the moiuy t<* e(»me Irem, Mr Drisket ? ” 

“ 'I’lie falhei ’ll stand tlie niomy — in eonrse.” 

“I don’t know uheri' he'll ge( U. ilien : eerlainlvnot out of the cajiital 
of oni bimiiie.sSj ]\li Ibi-^k* f And smee yon aie so keen about si'eing yoin 
way, IM). Dnsket, 1 advi'-e 3'on to ])e quite .sure that }'on do sei^ it ” 

“Thal’.-i my Im.siiie'.s, young man; I’ve never lieen bit 3 ('t, and I 
don’t know as I’m gnnig- to begin iioav. 1 never moves till I see iny wa3' 
Tliey as does is .suie to tumble.” 

“ Well ; see your wa}’,” said Roliinson. “ Sec it ns far as your 
natural lights -will enable you to look It’s uolliiny to me ” 

“ All, blit I must ]>eai you .say that jmu lenoiiiiee hej ” 

“Jtenounce her, false liarjiy ! Ay, With all my lieart.” 

“ Dut 1 "Won’t liavc lu:r calk'd out of lier name.” 

“ Slie is false.” 

“Hold ymur tongiu', or I’ll drop into you. They’re all more or h’ss 
false, no doubt; but I won’t liave ymu say so of her. And .since you're 
HO ready about the nmouiieing, snjipose you pul it on jiajicr — ‘ I rcnouiiee 
my right to tlie lumd and heart ol Maryanne Dro-wn.’ Y'ou’ve got pen 
and ink tborc ; — just put it down.” 
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“ Tt sliiill not need,” pairl Eo1)in«5on. 

it doos noed It'll j'lit an end to a world of troiiLlo and 
inal:<’ Lor see tliul the iLiiiir ib all settled. It can’t Le any sorrow to you, 
Ixc.un'* you say she’s a false harj>y ” 

“ Jsi'vei Llu'less, 1 love her.” 

“ So do I love her; and as I’m hepinnincr to sec iny way, why, 
of t'ourse, 1 mean to have her. We ean’t hollrmany her, ran W'’?” 

“No; not both,” said Uol'i 1190!) ‘ (Vi taitily not both.” 

“ Tin'll you just Avrite as I bid yoit,” said lliMsi.et. 

“ llid me, sii ! ” 

“ Well, ash you; if that will ri'ah'* it eaMi i.” 

“ And what if I don’t ? ” 

“ Why, 1 shall diop into you. ’I'hat’*-' all ahour it. There’s the pen, 
ink, and pa])er; you’d better do it ” 

Not at tiivt did liobmsnn wnhe those tat.d words by which he pjave up 
all hiS 1 Ip^ht to her h(' loved , bnf lx fie that iiit-'iview was ended the 
wo Is w"'re written. “Wli.it inatli'isit In said, ;d last, jnsl as Brisket 
Iri'l aetu.illy iis n tioni his se.it t» put hii \ di' thri at into execution 
“ lia > not she renouiieed me ” 

*' V(s,” said Biisket, “she h.u fh ne that eertaiiily ” 

‘ Had she b -en Inu' to me,” contii.utd Robinson, “to do her a 
ph MMire T would have stood np befori' }on till you had beaten me into 
tie liki ii(^‘ of one of your own c.iieaM's ” 

“Til. it's what I sbould li.-m done, too.” 

“Hut now Ailiy .should 1 sinhi now? ” 

“ No, indeed; wdiy .should ycu'^ ” 

“1 -vvould thrash yon if’ I could, for the pure pleasure.” 

“No doubt, no doubt.” 

“ But it .stands to rca'^on that I can’t. God, wdien lie g.avc me pow'cr 
ol mind, pare } on pitwer of body.” 

“ And a little common sense along wdth it, myfiund. I’m generally 
able to see ni} A\.iy, big a'- I look, (onie; what’s lb'* good of arguing, 
^ou’u' (piick at wilting, I km w, and IIich's the papei ” 

Then Geoi-j-e Robinson did write. The word', wiie as follows: — 
“I renouiiee the hand and heart of Maryannc Bjowii. I renounce them 
foi ever. — George Robinson.” 

On the night of that day, while the hammers were still ringing by 
gasliplit in the uiifinished shop; wdiile Brown and Jones Avere still husy 
V illi the good-i, and J\Ii.; Jonos Avas measuiing out to the shop-giils yaids 
<’1 Magenta nbbon, shoit by an inch, Robinson again AA’alkod doAvu to tlie 
bridg('. “The bleak Aviiid of IMarch makes me tremble and sluver,” said 
he to himself. But, ‘ Not the d .rk arch or the black flowing liver.’ 

“ Come, young man, move on,” said a policeman to him. And he did 
move on. 

“ But for that man I should have done it then,” lie whispered, in liis 
Bolitude, aH he went to bed. 
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ciiArTm i:c. 

Siiovv'iNn jrow 1 ?ot!tntox was E,urLOYj:D on tiii: OrrNiyf! Day. 

“7.V tti, Brute?" wcic' tlio 'wonD with v.-liu-li J'.ji. Brown w;m ^m-ocIocI at 
M\ o'clock iiillie nioiiiini’^ on that eventful cliy, wlu'n, at early dawn, he 
met Ins yonni; p:iitn(j at Tila'/’nla House. He laid never sliidied tin* 
hisloiy of deatli, l)Ut he nndeistf»od tin* lejji oaeh .as well as any 

Boinan even ilid. 

“It was your (uvn doiny, lIeore,e,” h" said. ‘‘ When she was sAvore 
al in that waj-, and vh(*n 3"ou w(‘nl an ay and left her ” 

“ It Avas she a\mi 1 an. 13 an 1 h ft in<‘ '* 

“‘Falhei,’ f..!id sin' a\'’lI1 fhi ea'nc hack, M .^diall put iny.self under 
the protection of Mr. W^illuiin Ih'i ket ’ What Avas I tf) do tln'ii And 
when he came himself, t('n ininuti's aflerA\nii d A\h;if aams 1 to say to him ! 
A tafln'i* IS a father, Ceoipo; .and (>ne*i, chihlien is one’s childien,” 

“ And tin'}’ are to he m iriiod ” 

Not (pilte at onee, (leorue.” 

“No. The iiiermiar}' slauphten'r Avill reject tliat fair hand .at lad, 
unless it comes let liiin avi lulih'd a\ ith a nioiie} -hatr. From A\hrnce .an 
to eome those five hundied pounds AAitliout nhieli Wilh.ini Bijsl it Avdl 
not allow your daugliler to Avaiin hei.self a( lu.s lieiirth lorn' 

“As dones ha-, pot the pai tiu i.slnj), (leoipi*, ]\la!yanne’s Lush.'md 
should h.iV(' ^('11K llnnp ” 

“ Ah, vi'" ' It IS 1, then. — I. a'^ oiv «)| tin* parineis of tins Iuuih , 
aaIio am to hestoAV a di Avry upon ho Avho has injnied me,.", lin.alvi- 
liajijiy lilt' avaijee of myiJ\al! .'siue<' the miinjo staae hr,! k esent d 
the actions f)f liuriianil^', no .sin h as that lias evi heen e\'hihited ."s 
the h)t of man. Be it .so. Biinp li.lher the cin .pie-hook 'J’hat hand 
that Avas hase enoiipli to 1 enounce lier .sliall, Avith tlu' .same pen, wiito th<‘ 
Older for the moiuy.” 

“No, Geoige, no,” said Mr. BroAA’ii. “I never meant to do tli.at. 

Let him have it out of the pioht.s.” 

“ H.i!” 

“1 said in a month, — if things Avent w^dl. Of course, T me.ant,— 
AA'cdl enouph.” 

“ But the} 'll h ad you sucli a life as never iii.an pa.ssr'd yet. MaryiUim’, 
you knoAV, can he hitler ; ^eiy hitter.” 

“ I must b('ar it, Co’orpe- I’ve been a-hearing a long aaIiIIo, and I’m 
partly used to it. But, fieorge, it isn’t a pleasuic to me. It isn’t a 
ideasiire to :i poor old lather to he magged at hy hia danghlers from his 
vc'ry breakfast doAvn to his \eiy supper. TCnd tJicy comes to me Bomc- 
timea in bed, nagging at me wor.se tluin ever.” 

“ My heail has often bled for you, Mr. BroAATi.” 

“I know it has, Cieorgo; and that’s Avhy I’ve loved you and trusted 
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you And now you won’t quarrel with mo, will you, though 1 haA’O a 
htllo tlirown y<m over like?” 

Uluil was Rohmson to say/ Of courpo ho forgavo him. J( wa.:; i:i 
Ins nature to foigive; and lie would e\(Mi liavc forgiven iMaiyarine at 
tliat iiiomcnt, had .she come to liim and asked him Rul she wvus asle^'p 
ill her hed, dieauung, peielianee, of that hig Fhilistim' whom she had 
(lio-eii i.s Im'i* fuluie lord. A young l)a\ id, might oven }tt 

.11] e, wlio .should smili' that ]ing“ coant w'llh .i stone Itelw'eeii tin' (‘yes. 

'riiMj did Mr llrowii comm iiiie.ili to lo' iiariiiei* thosi arr.aiigemejit ' 
.1 ei oujiiiig which lus j'omia' i d im^hli i had sneo-sted Im- the ojiciiine 
(li iln house Winn h’oliinsoii lii -.t Inarddiiit Afi.vaniie luleiided to 1 ). 
till le, In deehin d his intenlioii oi M.uidiijti hy hi'i side ihoiiL’h lu* w'oidd 
lit ! ( 1 < lyii even to look her m tin lace ‘ ,'slie -hall 'll i> that she h.i-> no pou i“i 
. \ i i m- , to unike me quail,” h<‘ .said \iid lln'Ji he mj.s tohl th.if [>i i l.iM 
als(M\i iild he iheii , Maiyamn had lieiiei d llie l.naiiii ofliiin, .iiid In* h.id 
iuiv,iilnn'l_\ eonsi'uted “ It haid to 1 i.iT,’’ said h’ohuiRoii, “ m vy h.pd 
JhiJ it ‘•hall he hoiue I do not rememher esei to have lii'aid ol the liKe. ’ 
‘‘ He won't come olrcn, (leovee, _j(»u may he .sun.” 

‘‘That 1 should ha\ e ])lann(‘d these <, im les (oj him' 'Well wed. he 
i1 ■‘0 AVluil 1 *- the jiageantry to me ^ It has hei n mt ul^ iioin to catch 
flic iiuttei tin's, and of these he is sun'!> tlie l.iice'-l 1 will -it alone 
.ih ;ind i\oik theie W'llh ni\ hiaiii loi tin sei\i(-eol the fiim, wink 
I' u*li. low an* satisfying the ('ye.s of tin nowd ’’ 

And so it had been, as wais t<»id in la..t (hiqiiei vJiieli w.is di voti'd to 
the o]>(‘ning day of the house* Ih-lineon linil s.al alone in the Mi'y loom 
ill Ailinli lie Inid oneouiiteied J'iii.‘k !, and had banl’y h li In feat ioj* one 
niuinciit wdn'ii the fiist laisli ol the puhln. liiio the .shop li.id madt* lin- 
Jiiarr h .1]) wnlhni him Theie the biajing of the hoin m tlie street, and 
the clatiiM of the armed hoi.semeii on the ]ia\enn nt, and tlie joke.s of the 
3 oiuig bees, and the angiy llmati'niiigs <! the* poliei-mon, m ached his 
cai “ ll IS w e'll," .s.iid he , “the hall h;i 1 i e-n sei a-iollni"-, aiivl ili-’ 
Well. Ihr I lias bi-en well begun is alrca'lv h.ill ee)ni]>hiid Wlieiiomi 
the .steps ( j il^. inillunking eie»\\il liave habilnated ih'm-elies tei move 
hithei w.ii.i lliey will eontinne to conn* an'Ii the ceiisi.nn-y e ]' the tide , 
’''huh , lolK itself on the ^aJnc stiainl.” And then he la.ske'd Innisel 
lo tliinl' I uv that tide .should be madi aiwa}.s tei ilow — ncA 1 1 to ebb 
‘‘They i.nisl be brought lieie,” said he, “ever hy new allin-e mciits 
he ji 1 Mcc' they eeime, it is only in aceoi daiiee* with the* law < I' human 
uatuie di.if llnw .shoulel leave their money belimd lhe*m ” I pon tlcil, lie 
pr(‘pai'( d the w en els loi anolhei eaid, in wdiieh he beeged lus ii n inl.s, tin* 
puhln* i)| tin* ejly, to cemie to Alagejnta IIoii.se, as hieiids should eonie 
The^ weie invjleel te) t-e’e, iiml ne>t to bmu 'Idn* fum did m ! <*a!e tliat 
liurcha.se's should be; made thus e.uly irilln i eareei d’hej’. 'Ji eat de*hli (> 
wa*- that the ai laugemenls e»fthe* e.stahlisljun nf houlil Iw ^^llin‘ seel befon- 
au} cenisjilei.iblc pe-vtioii of the i.iuiien''e stock had bt cii moved for the 
lAiijio.se ( f letail .sale .'Vud thyri the AVe*wt I-bnl public w'uie especially 
\0L IV. — NO -Jd 
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requested to inspect the furs which were being collected for the anlicipsted 
sale ol‘ the next winter. It was as he wrote these words that he heard 
that demand for the African monkey muff, and heard also Mr. Jones’s 
discreet answer. “ Ye-s," said ho to himself; “before we have done, 
ships shall come to iis from all coasts ; real ships. From Tyre and Sidon, 
they shall come; from Ophir and Tarshish, fiom the East and fiom the 
West, and from the balmy southern islands. IIow sweet will it be to be 
named among the Merchant Princes of this great commercial nation ! ” 
But he felt that Brown and Jones would never be Meudnint Piinces and 
he already looked forward to the day when he wmuld be able to emanci]>ate 
himself from such thraldom. 

It has been already said lh4at a considerable amount of business was 
done over the counter on the first day, but that the sum of money t:ik('u 
was not as great as had been hoped. That this was caused by 
Mr Bi own’s injudicious mode of going to work, there could be no doubt. 
He had filled the shelves of the shop %vith eheap articles tor which he had 
paid, and had hesitated m giving orders for heavy aniounts to the wholesale 
Louses. Suc-h oideis had of course been given, and m some cases had 
been given m vain ; but quite rnongh of them had Vieen honoured to show 
what might have been done, had there been no hesitation. “ As a man of 
capital, J mu.st object,” he had said to Mr. liobinson, only a week before 
the house W’ns opened. “ 1 wtsh I could make you undei stand that yi'U 
have no caj-ilal,” “ 1 would I could divest you of the idea and the money 
too,” said llobiiison. But it was all of no use A domestic fowl that has 
passed all its da 3 's nt a hani-door can never soar on the eagle’s wing. 
Notv Mr. Brown was the domestic fowl, while the eagle’s pinion belonged 
to his 3 'oungest partner. By whom jn that firm the kite was personified, 
shall not here be stated. 

Biisket on that day soon loft the shop; but as Maryanne Brown 
remained there, Robinson did not descend among the throng. There was 
no iivivalo door to the house, and therefore he W'as forced to walk out 
belw-eea the counters when he went to his dinner. On that occasion, he 
passi d close hy Miss Brown, and mot that young lady’s eye w'ithoiit 
quailing. She looked full upon him; and then, turning her face round to 
her .sister, tittered witli an air of scorn. 

“ I think he’s been very badly usf d,” said Sarah Jane. 

“ And wdio has he got to blame but his own want of spirit ?” raid tlic 
other. This was spoken in the open shop, and many of the young men 
and women heard it. Robinson, however, merely walked on, raising his 
hat, and saluting the daughters of the senior partner. But it must be 
acknowledged that such remarks as that greatly aggravated the misciy 
of hia position. 

It wa.s on the evening of that day, when he was about to leave the 
establishment for the night, that he heard a gentle creeping step on, the 
Btairs, and presently Mrs. Jones pi^scnted herself in the room in whith 
he was sitting. Now if thei-e was any human fcdlow-crcatiire on the face 
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of this earth whom Ccorpe Robinson li.ul brought himself to hate, that 
liuman ft'llou-cioalnre Avas Sarah Jane Jones. Jones himself he despised, 
l)iit las feeling tcnrai Js Mis. Jones Avas stronger than contempt. To him 
}t Avas odious that she should bo pn‘s**ul iii llie bonse at all, and ho had 
obtained from btr f.illier a Jnect promn-e tlmt slip should not be alloAA’^cd 
to come behind the conntcis aOci this their ojiening dnr. 

“ deorge,” she .said, ctiuing iij) to hiiu, “1 liaA'c eome npstaiis 
b'can c‘ 1 A\ish t(.i liaAo a ituv AMud'- A\iiii you priA’/ilt 

“ AVill yf>u lahi' .1 diaii said he, phutng oni' 1< 1 her. One ia bound 
to I c‘ (ouilions to a lady, evim tliongb th.il l.ulv be a liaiju . 

‘ (Jujifik',' sbo apain bigaii — she hed iK\ei called liliu “Genige’' 

u u,aud he idt liini'-i If solely ttmptod lo tell lu r that hi ^ uanu Ava^ 

I'll. RobiH'-on. “ deoi'M', Tve In ought inyst li to I jul; upon you quiti' as 
a lti'ulher-in-laA\ , }oii Know.” 

Have you.'” said he. “Then you ha\. (‘one ini' an lioiiour thr t 
d not belong to me — and aviII.” 

“ Nqav don’t say that, deoig(‘. If )on'l! c .dv biin > joui-iir to bIioaa 
a lillle mori' spiiil lo IMaiyanne, all amII be n * e, ai* ’’ 

What Avas .he that she slnmld talk to hi’i. about '■jarit In these 
da^ s thei e Avas no subject AA’huh Avas more jiUiilid lo lijio tlrin that of 
pdsuial eouia''-f'. 1 le nats Avell aAvare that lo* A\as no uAvatd lie felt 
AMllftn himseli an impube that Avteild 1 a\e e.inn d linn tlnoneh any danger 
el Ailiieh the it suit A\ould not have been iiiln iil »in. lie could liave Jed 

a to- 101 n bo]>e, or re-ciM'd female Aveakmss fioni llie lines td’ devouiing 

Jlan,< ■- lJut he bad ditliiad — lie m l.noA' Itdio d to ]iiiii''(ll that hi' had 
ilidmed— to be mauled by the liaiub ol an anpiy bnielu r A\ho A\as tA\ice 
his hi/e. “ One has to kttp (.lie’s own path in the world," he had said 
to liunsilf; “hut, nevci ihele.s.s, one avouls a i l.immy-.sneepn. iShould 
J have /’allied 11113 thing had J a]loA’'ed iliat Inige nn istei to Juminier at 
ini ' ” iSo he laid uigind. iJiil, lliough he had thus .nirued, he had 
hei 11 .'nif.My AAilh himseli', and now In* eouid not bear ti. be told that he 
had iatked sjui it. 

” Tliat IS my alTaii,” he repluvl to her. “But those jiboiit me will 
find th.it I do not lack spirit Avhen I find fiitiug occashm to nse iL.” 

“No; I’m buie they Avon’t. And noAv’s the lime, George, You’re 
Hot /^oing to let that felloAA’ Briiskct run off Avilh Muryaiine from before 
} our eyes.” 

“ lle’fl lit liberty to run Qn3UYheie for me. " 

“Noav, look here, George. I kiioiv 3'ou’re fond of her.” 

“ No. I AA-^as once ; but I’ve torn her from my heart.” 

“ That’s nonsense, George. The fact is, the more she gives herself 
tors and makes herself scarce and btifi' to you, the more precious you 
ihuik her.” ignorant as the woman Avas of almost everything, ehe did 
JsuoAv something of human nature. 

“ I sliaJl never trouble inj-sclf about her again,” said he. 

“Oh, yes, you aajII; uuJ make her Mrs. Robinson before youVe 

23—2 
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clone. Now, look lieie, George: tlmt lellow Brisket won’t have her, 
unless he getf^ I he inoriey.” 

“ It’s nothing to me,” snid Robinson. 

“And whcie’i, the money to come from, if not out of the house 
Now, you and fTones has your rights ns jiartners, and 1 do hope you and 
h(' won't let the old man make oft" amiIi the en])ilal of the lii in in that 
Avay. If lie gn ef> Jbiskit 11a e humlied pounds, — and theic i-jii’t much 
more left ” 

“I'll tell you A\h.il, IMis dones — he may piAe liiisket liA'e thousand 
jioumls as far as I am (oiieeined. Whatever Mr. Blown may do in lluit 
nay, I shan’t inldleie to jnewent him ’* 

“ You shan’t ' ” 

“ It''i his own nu ii 3 , and, a . tai as Geoig'* liohinsnn is eoneenicd 

“Ills o\\ 11 mom y, and he in ji.utiieiship Avilh Jones ! Not a jiemiy 
of it IS his oAvn, and so J’ll iiiakt* tiiein imdeistai'd. As for you, you are 
the soilesl ” 

“Never mind me, IMis Jones.” 

“No; 1 never Avill mind jmii again. Well, to he sure I And you'd 
stand by and sec* the money given aAA'ay in that Avay to enable the man 

you halo to take nw.ay the girl you love ! Well, I never Tliey did 

say you avcic faint-hearted, hut I mwer thought to see the like of that 111 
a thing that called itself a man.’’ And so saying, she took heiself ofi’. 

'• It enmiot ho. 

Hill T am ]Mpe(>i\-lncicd, niiil lack gall, 

Tn miiK( o])[nO''-io 1 hilloi,” 

said Rcdjinson, nsmp fioin Ins scat, and slapping his forehead Avitli hi 
hand ; and then he stalked hackAvanls and fonvatds throngl ^he Binnll 
room, clriA'cn almost to madness by the misery of his position. “ I am 
not aplenctic and lash,” he said; “yet have 1 Boniething in me dan- 
gerous. 1 loveil Ophelia. Forty thousand Briskets could not, Avilli all 
lliiir quantities of love, make up my Riim.’’ 

At this time IMr. BroAVii still lived at the house in Smithfield. It was 
intended that he should move to Bishopsgnte Street ns soon as the upper 
rooms could he made ready for him, but the works had hitherto been 
confined to the shop. On this, the night of the opening day, he intended 
to give a little supper to his partners : and Robinson, having promised to 
join it, felt himsfll hound I0 keep lus Avovd “ Brisket w’lll not he 
there?” he asked, as lie Avalkod across Finsbniy Sqiiaie with the old 
man. “ Cei tamly not,” said Mr. BroAvn; “I nuver thought of askniy 
him.” And yet, Avheii they reached the house, Bri.sket AA'as aheady 
seated by the fire, superintending the toasting of the cheese, as though he 
Avere one of the family. “It’s not my doing, Georg®; indeed, it’s not, 
Avhispered Mr. Brown, as they entered the sitting-room of the family. 

That aiippcr-party Avas terrible to Robinson, but he bore it nil without 
il inching. Jones and his wife Avere there, and so also, of course, Avas 
Maryanne. Her l*e had seen at the moment of his entry, sitting by 
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A\c*ll -pleased face, while her huge lover put butter and ale into the frying- 
pan. “Why, Sarah Jane,” she baid, “I dechuc he’s quite a man cook. 
IJow useful he would be about a hmihc ! ” 

“ Oh, uncommon,” said Sarah Jane. “ And you mean to try before 
lung, don’t you, ^Ir. Brisket ? ” 

“ You must ask Maryanne about that,” said he, raising hia great red 
face from the fire, and jmtting on the airs and graces of a thriving lover. 

“ Don’t ask mo anything," said Maryanne, “ fi^r I won’t answer any- 
tliliig. It’s nothing to what he means to try ’’ 

“ Oh, ain’t it, though," said Brisket. And then they all sat down to 
Mij»j)(T. It may be imagined with what eau* ItoIiiiNon listened to conver- 
H-ition such as this, and with what a 2 i]*ctitc he took his at that table. 

“Mr. Robinson, may 1 give you a little of this chce.se? " said Mary- 
anne. What a story such a question told of the heartlcasness, audacity, 
and iron iieivcs of her who aslced it ! What power, and at the same time 
nliat ci-uelty, there must have been within that laced bodice, when she 
could bring hersell to make such an offer! 

“ By all means," said llobiiwon, with equal courage. The iiiorHel 
uab then jiut upon his plate, and he swallowed it. “ J would he had 
poi'ioned it,” said he to himself “ With what delight would I then 
]>aitake of the dish, so that lie and she partook of it with me ! ” 

'I'liG misery of that sui)pcr-party will never be forgotten. Had 
Biidn’t been Adonis himstdf, he could not have been treated with soller 
courtchies by those two haipics ; and yet, not an hour ago, Sarah Jane 
floiies had been endeavouring to rui.se a con.«piracy against his hopes. 
M'liat an ass will a man allow luuibelf to become under such circum- 
slauees ! There sat the big butcher, sum king and smiling, ever and 
J'S^un dipping his unlovely lips into a steaming beaker of brandy-and- 
regarding himself as triumphant in the courts of Venus. But that 
(<il a woman who .sat at his side would have sold him piecemeal for money, 
he would have sold the carcase of a sheo]). 

“You do not drink, George," .said Mr. Blown. 

“ It does not need,” said Kobiiibon , Jind then h(' took his hat and 
cut his way. 

On that night he swore to himself that he would abandon her for 
< and devote himself to commerce and the Muses. It was then that 
he composed the opening lines of a jioem Avhich may yet make his name 
laiiious whciever the English language is spoken : — 

“ The goldcn-eycd boii of the Morning rushed down tlic wind like a trumpet, 

Ills azure locks adoiTiing with cmcialds fiesli from the ocean.” 
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Ipidnre 

ICTURES are veiy well 

'n tlioir way, but it is 
the purchasijrs that are 
mortt \ .aluable to look at. 
And they form a collec- 
tion that includes si»eu- 
mens of a great vai iety of 
Bcl>ool‘« — some anti(|ue, 
some mcdi£Eval, many 
qiiile unique. Cuiious 
old noblemen, very laie, 
with an early English 
lone and flavour of the 
comitiy about them; old- 
lashioncd fossils of men, 
looking as if they had 
b( en dug up ; and who 
must be dug doAvn again, 
lor they never ajipear 
anywhere else — may be 
seen peering into tlio pic- 
t IK , liking thcj'r noses info China, prying into snulT-boxes, or buiy- 
ing lJunr faCi^ into dingy poitfohos. Musty-looking, dusty-looking 
deakis mo llieio, prowling about, seeking whom tliey may bid loi, 
and tlieio aie quantities of floiid-looLing spccuhilors in Art and Viitii 
of the p.ie-(’’iiistian or Mosaio-Aiab school, highly coloured, highly 
\iiini!slicd (.ibout the hair and boots), and bejewx'llcd about the fingeis and 
wahrcoal. And it is just possible tliat you may see a Puseyitc ai t-student 
on the look-out for examples of the painfully perpendicular school. 

These, with many more speoimens of the connoisseur, collector, 
patron of the Fine Arts, and “ man of taste,” are certain to be on view in 
the auction-room when that well-known and famous Gallery of Works ct 
Alt, tlie property of a gentleman going abi’oad,” is about to be brought 
to the hammer. 

Tlie Alt Auction included in this series because it is one of the forms 
oi lUnuseiaent that society delight, in ; a stroll in there of a morning to 
.no ulidt is going on, being with the unemployed classes of the West 
End, cue of the most fashionable modes of passing on hour or two oiler 
bi lakiast. 
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Some ]:)uy pictures because they like them; some buy them because 
others buy them ; some because they wish to “ have a taste ; " some 
bccfiuMj they think it a good thing to invest in that dc«cripti<iu of property, 
nnd who are only dealers uad speculators in, under pretence of being 
patrons of, Art. There are those, too, who have a passit n for Sevres; 
INhijolica or Ksiffaelle ware has an absorbing effect upon the minds of 
many; and men have been known to devote the energies of a long life to 
the aeeunnilation of Dresden. 

I'hiy don’t look very liappy as a general rule those bidders and biiyerii 
or as j 1 they derived much enjoyment from tlu'ir '>ccupatii)n, and you may 
voiuler how it is that rich men can spend so much time and take so much 
tionblc lu the pursuit ; but peiliaps you ar(j not aware how exquisite ia 
tlie pleasuie some potiplc find in buying au article they don''t want for less 
lhan its piopcr value. 

At th<' jij-»pointc(l hour the urbane auctiunei'r ascends his rostnim amid 
a \tnz7. of expectation and (1 utter of catalogues, and proceeds to put up 
iiiiil {o knock down the various lots, dilating upon the merits and desorib- 
111 ^.' the characteristics of each with a persuasive eloquence that would draw 
lotlh one bid more from a bidder of adamant. 

The wonder is, uhcre the pictures all come from — these endless “old 
masteib?" The flue deep-toned, bonibre, grimy landscapes, almost invi'* 
sible from tlic diit of ages, or quite invisible from cleaning, not wisely but 
too ^\ell done; the ignoble, stumpy Ibtle drinking, and fighting, and dancing 
Dutch boors ; the acres of canvas covered with those eternal hideous sprawl- 
ing gods and goddesses; the elegant, artificial, uninteresting shepherdesses in 
hoojis and jiatchcs and powder, and the shepherds in wigs and high-heeled 
shoes, posing about amid liighly cultivated landscape gardening, and in 
every conceivable kind of graceful and idiotic attitude ; the great dashing, 
com be, muscular, over-drawn, gorgeous, brutal Flemish pictures; the 
wiiijieiirig, cuily, sJeepy-eyed beauties of the Lely and Kneller periods; 
ihc dexteiity, and the bad taste, and the cleverness, the quantity of artistio 
skill and the absence of Nature: — “Tir’d with all these, from these would 
I be gone,” — in fact, am gone. And if any of these ejiitliets should appear 
harsh, the reason is that the writer is by the sad sea waves contemplating 
a vast extent of ocean, with a beautiful bky overhead ; and in the presence 
1 these feels, perhaps, little inclined to appreciate inferior works. 
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It is (lifBcuU to say why physiognomy, as a science, has advanced not a 
step beyond the point at vliieh Lavater left it fourscore years ago. 
Lavatcr was a simple Swiss pastor who never pretended to rear his 
favouiite study into a ‘^cunce, and always disowned the ability to treat 
it scientifically. All bo attempted Avas to prove that a science of phy- 
siognomy is possible, and this he certainly 'iccomplished. “I heie for- 
mally declare,” he said in his preface, “ that I neither will nor can Wiite a 
complete treatise on the science of physiognomies.” Again, in the body 
of the work, he exjdalncd the object of his writing as follows: — “ 1 am 
very far fiom belie\ing that the ago we live in is destined to produce a 
Rci( ntific S3 stem on physiognoinies, and much less that I am the person to 
whom the world is to owe the obligation. Let us begin only by collect- 
ing a sufficient number of observations, and endeavouring to characterize 
them with all the precision, all the accuracy, of which we arc capable. As 
to m3’'sclf, m}' utmost ambition is to prepare materials for the next ago ; 
to leave memoirs relative to my great object to some man posseted of ten 
times mme leisure, and of talents and philosophic genius far superior to 
mine, and bo<pioath to him, if I may so express myself, this truth — 
A w/s/ 7 m 0/ phnsiofinojnff is a possibiUtny John Gaspar Lavater 
thoroughly ‘Cttled the point lie pioved in an enormous number of 
examples the possibility of leading the human countenance, that the testi- 
mony of the features is infallible, and that thefcc features agree one with 
another. But if we have got so far, Avhy not fiirthcr ? For ages it has 
been lield by close observers that there is inevitable' corre.spondcnce 
between the mind and tlie outward form •, but we have never discovered 
Avhat is the nature of the correspondence. The pastor of Zurich showed 
more clearly than it had ever been done before that rules there must he, 
and a system there is, in the language of the human form ; but what 
the S3"8tera, Avhnt the grammar is, he has failed to point out. Even 
meteorology is more of a science than physiognomy. We understand the 
(hanges of the AAealher more than the changes of the liuraan face. Why 
should it be so ? Is it more difficult to read a man’s character than to 
forctel the coming sfoim/ There is scarcely a child that cannot make 
fair guesses of character, and many people have the art of seeing through 
a man at a glance. Yet, spite of Lavater’s endeavours and the predic- 
tions of his friends, who imagined that long ere now the science would 
be so perfected as to realize the proiiosal of Momus and put a Avindow on 
every heart, wo are very fai* from the goal. 

Lavater himself lias done something to discredit the science. Ills 
rhapsodies, in four or five huge A'^olunies, arc very Avild in statement. 
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often Buggestive, but always disappointing. He makes tremendous asber- 
tions. Probably they are warranted by the facts, but he does not prove 
lhat they are. Everything he writes is fragmentary and disjointed. His 
description of a oharucter breaks oiF where we ianoy that it is only 
beginning, and there is no reason why the imperfect description should 
1)L‘ given in the middle of the first volume rather than in the end of 
the fourth. No order, no logic, no finish — notiiing but a dense tangled 
shrubbery of facts, most of them stunted and but half developed. Then 
tlu* firmness of conviction with which he puts forth certain extiavngnnt 
vK'ws may well raise a doubt in many minds ns to the value of his 
opinion when he is on sure ground. He tells us, for example, that he 
wlio would be a great physiognomist must have rare personal beauty. 
By Avay of proof take those masters of the human face, Raphael, Vandyke, 
Rubens — all handsome men. There is, perhiips, a glimuicv of truth 
In 1 c, since to be capable of seizing the highest excellences ot character 
Ave inuHt have in ourselves a corresponding elevation. An artist cannot 
paint above himself. If a man can paint the ucble and the beautiful, it 
IS beeause there is something noble and beautiful in his nature ; and ii 
there be something noble and beautiful m his nature, it will be more or 
1( ss expressed in his features — in his mouth, in his nose, iu his eye, in 
las licad, in the very hair of his head. This I take to be Lavater’s 
UK aning when he says — “ Without the advantage of a good figure it is 
in)pos.siblc to become an excellent physiognomist. 'J'Jie handsomest 
painters have also amved at the greatest eminence in the art. Rubens, 
Vandyke, Raphael, Avho present three degrees of male beauty, are likewise 
tliui* geniuses in painting, but each of a different order. Physiognomists 
the most highly favoured with respect to their exterior will ever become 
llic most intelligent The entrance of the sanctuary of phy- 

siognomy must be shut against all who appear before it with a peiwerse 
heart, squinting eyes, a misshapen forehead, a distorted mouth." In this 
passage it will be seen that the writer states the principle in the most 
unAvelcome form, making no allowance for the action of counter prin- 
ciples Avhich are equally sound. One of these he hiraseli announces 
thiLs : — “ Men of a character strongly marked, full of energy, and Awhose 
powers exert themselves out ol’ the common road, have usually in their 
exterior, taken together, something disagreeable, harsh, and ambiguous, 
exceedingly different, owing to that veiy circumstance, from Avhat the 
Greek, the artist, and the man of taste denominate beauty. And unless 
one has studied and discovered tlie expression of such physiognomies, 
it is evident tlicy must hurt tlic eye AA-hich looks for beauty only." 

The foregoing is but a small specimen of Lavater’s extravagances. I 
have been able to correct liis too sAveeping assertion by a sttitemcnt of his 
oAvn from another pai-t of his work, and to show that in it he has merely 
given exaggerated expression to a Avell-known truth. But all of his 
maxims arc not to be dealt with so easily. \\'e may give him up in despair 
when we find him saying — “ Without a prodigious copiousness of language, 

* 23—6 
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no one oan become an able physiognomist ; and the most copious language 
in the world is still miierably pioor, compared to the demands of phy- 
siognomy. The physiognomist must not only bo a perfect master of his 
own language ; he must also be the creator of a now language equally 
exact, agreeable, natural, and intelligible.” While he insists upon these 
prodigious (piahfioations in ♦^ha physiognomist, ho assures us that, by 
means of the science, wo aro to obtain the most prodigious results. Given 
an eye, a nose, an ear, a lock of liaii’ — a good jihysiognonnat will bo 
able to construct tlie face of which It is a jairl, nay, the entire frame. 
Given a nian’ii cliuractei — it will ]>o possible for the great painter to draw 
his port luiL without even seeing liim. hi ihii ape of miraeles it will not 
do to say tliat such fiat'i an* im]»o.isible. When, eeiiliiiies ago, 8trnda 
amused hiiiiielf willi the idea of nun, tliouAaii'ls of inihs apart, eonversing 
witli eaeli ollur hy nw ms of little nuertiet^ in then hnnils, wlio could have 
thouglit that, in our day, the i1re un v. mild b** fnllitlod f Sinh a dreai*) is 
this idea oi Lavafer'.i, a^i to tlie c qiaiiili' n of Iih feienei'. It is like the 
idea of anotlier dreamer, iMlh lea’urd to the eo'ni'ilii ility of sight-, and 
sounds Jjight and sound follow nearly the ennie l.iws^ the same un- 
(lulatory theory being now rendered ajiplieablo to both ; and some Avorlhy 
peo])lo Imve imagined that it is imssibh* for the })aiii1er to takedown in 
colours the notes of themnsieian. As tlie nmsieiHU tries to he guqthie, and 
to place a picture hefoie the mind’s eye, so painters have attenq ted to 
transfer to camms the landscape whuh is inqdied in Ueelhoven’s Pohloval 
Symphony All this may bo possible; but, fn* the ]»io*»cnt, it is pure 
fancy, h is jio.ssible that, one of these days, we slrdl be able to read 
eacli others thoughts without the upo of woida. A hoy will give one 
look to Ins fi'iend, and it shall, in a moment, he understood to mean — 
“ Our cat has kittens, and the goveinor J?a!> tipped me. Come an ^ Irown 
the kittens, nnd we shall have no end of hardbake afterwards." A man 
shall nod to his follow, and bo undei stood to say, “ 1 am going to sec 
Lootnid to-night. Suppose wo dine at, the club, , and go together." We 
may he quite certain, however, that the man who will set his mind on 
r.uch fancies will nogh'ct the realities at his feet. lie will be the 
Aln/ischar of Rcicnce. fio fur fiom making his fortune, building a palace, 
and marrying tlie princess, he Avill lo.so even the few Avares in his basket. 
This has been very mneh the fate of Lavatcr. lie has seen the end with- 
out much troubling himself as to means, llis description of the science 
is? so high- fin w-ii that it rather ri'pels than attracts men of sober thought, 
llis head is in the clouds, his nose la in the air, and there is so much of 
dream and rhapsody in him — such an immense amount of chaff mingled 
with his wheat — that few persona care to Avinnow the souse from the non- 
sense. They fancy it must be all nonsense. 

All the dreams aud verbiage of good honest Lavater, however, 
are not enough to account for the backwardness of the science. It is 
necessary, therefore, to point out further that the physiognomist has never 
yet had adequate materials wherewith to build up a science. The diversities 
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of physiognomy are infinite. In the whole visible world there is ne 
class of appearances so varied and in their significance so subtle as those 
of the human form. Fuseli wrote on one occasion : *< Let the twelfth 
pai t of an inch be added to or taken from, the space between the nose 
and the upper lip of the Apollo, and the god is lost.” That is too strong 
a way of putting it. The god remains in the Greek nioi'bles oven when 
his nose is broken off. It is not in any one feature that he resides, but 
in all. I^et the statement pass, however, as indicating in a rough way 
what a clever painter and man of genius thought as to the astounding 
difi'orcnoes of character expressed in evanescent differences of externiJ 
form. Now, in order to be able to generalixe with anything like success 
all these subtle shades and variations of contour, we require an im- 
mense number of accurate observations, .ind to have them side by 
side before us, so as to be able to form a comparibon. This we have 
never yet had. Lavater gives a great number of portraits, ard he had 
m-iny more in his collection, but be was always complaining that they 
were unreliable. In this one the nostril was out of drawing ; in that the 
chin was a falsehood; here the eye was uncf'itain; there the hand was 
nothing at all. Especially in the hand heve the portrait paintei's failed, 
and there is nothing that the physiognomist is so much in want of os a 
good collection of hands. It is to be hoped that the disoovery of the 
j)hotograph will prove to be the dawn of a new day for him. As the 
srieiif'e of chemistry was nothing until a perfect balance was invented, 
and as the science of physiology was really unknown until the micro- 
scope was improved, so it may be that the faithful register of the emuera, 
sup])lying us with countless numbers of accurate obBcrv.ations, will now 
render that an actual science which has hitherto been only a possible 
one. We shall get a great variety of heads, and bo able to claasily them 
according to each separate feature, and according to each leading trait of 
chiiraclcr. Above all, when once the attention of the idiotogruphers is 
called to the want, wc shall begin to get bonds— hands by themselves, and 
hands in connection with faces. These are facts which we have only 
now for the first time the means of getting in sufficient number. The 
poi trails wp have had have, for accuracy, not less than for number, becu 
very insufficient. It is not so much portraits that wo have liiwl, as 
engravinga of portraits, and engravings afier engravings, the represen- 
tation being thus at third and fourth hand. 

Quite as much, liowever, as the want of adequate collections, and 
perhaps even more, the false start made by phrenology has retarded the 
progress of physiognomy. The jmrt usurped the place of the whole, and 
gave its own bad name to it. Physiognomy we are to understand as 
embracing tlie entire form. Every part of the body that has free play 
hidicates more or less clearly the character of the in-dwelling :niiid, and 
according to the nature of that character w'e shall find its most eloquent 
expression now on the hand, now on the face, and now on the skull. 
The idirenologists started the theory that the physiognomy of the skull 
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ig the moat important of all, and that nothing is more easy than to 
decipher it. They mapped out the head. They assigned a passion to 
every bump. Every feculty of the mind had its little principality on 
the brow. The thing was done with incomparable ease. Here was Wit 
castled high on the head ; Music was huddled into a little corner abovo 
the eye ; Murder lurked behind the ear ; Love sought the shady retreat 
of the back hair ; Vanity perched itself on the crown of the head ; Lies 
found places above each ear, where they stfiod sentry to guard the pass; 
Poetry, as in duty bound, had its seat not fai- from Lies; Religion was 
inclined to both, and overrode Philosophy. It was a strange topography : 
it was a still stranger psychology. lu the inosl aibitrary manner the 
human mind was divided into — let us say — thirty dilTcrent parts; and 
in llie most arbitrary manner the thirty different pails had thirty different 
domiciles. There was no doubt or ambiguity about the system. It was 
impossible that there could he any mistake ; everything was clear, sharp, 
and defined. The key to all knowledge of the hunuiii raco had been 
discovered. Here was the whole mind laid bare to Gall, Spuizheiin, 
and Combe; here is its encampment on our scalp.^, which it turns into 
ii sort of tented field. The t.pint of phrenology is the \eiy opposite of 
LiiViiter's. Phreuology makes a pretence of science where there is none 
at all, affects j>recision, and leaps to conclusions. The Physiognomy of 
LaMiter is modest, expects great things in the future, but arrogates 
nothing for the picscnt; emphatically disclaims the name of science, and 
pretends only to collect the bricks Irom which the house is tube built. 
Now phrenology, with its jirecisc formulas, and trumpeliag of actual, not 
]>iospcctivo discoveries, satisfied for many years the public mind. It was 
a biid in the hand, and worth fifty in the bush. It jirolessed to accom- 
plish nearly all that was possible to physiognomy. "Whatever else phy- 
sioguoniy could achieve might be agiecuble, but only as a supeidluom and 
rnliculous excess. Two witnc.sses are supposed to be better than one; but, 
it one be reliable, what, is the use of two ? So this narrow, shallow 
system of idireuology was supposed to be enough, and jihjsioguomy as a 
whole was a useless surplusage. At last phrenology is eoiifossed to be a 
Ittilure and a mock science. Pased on good intentions, these admirable 
paving-stones liave not ])roved to be of much use for purposes of building. 
They have only delayed for a little the building of the true temple. The 
idiienological structure has fallen into ruin, and wo now ask ourselves 
whether it be not possible to rear a moie stable fabric on a broader 
foundation. 

Some persons who will read these pages will, I doubt not, say that 
my labour thus far has been in vain, and that they have a much more 
simple explanation to give of the little progress that has been made in the 
Bciencc ol physiognomy. According to them, ph} '•iugnoiny has not yet 
reached the dignity of a science because there in it no possibilit} of 
one. In a well-known journal published on the 7th of September last I 
find one of the critics saying, “ that no one with ordinary experience of 
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life allows himself to be guided by physiognomy in his estimate of 
character. Sometimes an index, it is as oflen false; and many faces 
arc mere -masks concealing whut lies behind.” But lest the opinion of 
iin anonymous journalist should not be enough, let me quote the state- 
ment of a writer who has studied human nature very attentively — 
George Eliot. “ Hetty’s iace had a language that transcended her 
leelings,” the novelist says. “ There are faces which nature charges 
with a meaning and pathos not belonging to the single human soul that 
llutters beneath them, but speaking the joys and sorrows of foregone gene- 
lations — eyes that tell of deep love which doubtless has been .and is some- 
where, but not paired with these eyes — perhaps paired with jiale eyea that 
can say nothing ; just as a national language may be instinct with poetry 
iinlelt by the lips that use it.” In another chapter this brilliant writer 
Bays something of the same sort : Long dark eyelashes, now : what can 
he more exquisite ? I find it impossible not to expect some depth of soul 
heliiiid a deep grey eye with a long dark eyelash, in spite of an experience 
which has shown me that they may go along with deceit, peculation, and 
stupidity. But if, in the reaction of disgust, I have betaken myself to a 
Qhhy eye, there has been a surprising siniilanty of result. One begins to 
FiL>pect at length that tlicie is no direct correlation between eyelashes and 
morals ; or else, that the eyelashes express the disposition of the fair one’s 
grandmother, which is on the whole less imjiortant to us.” 

In these passages, it will be seen that G-eorge Eliot’s instincts contradict 
her reasoning. She cannot liolp the expectation of certain mental qualities 
wlien she perceives certain physiognomical signs. That expectation, she 
tells us, has often been deceived. But on what has it been founded at all 
that it should exist and continually recur 7 It is founded on facts — on the 
great fact that a language there is, whether we can interpret it or not. Tlie 
Clitic 1 have quoted says, that often the face is a mere mask. What 
of that? Does the mask mean nothing? Tie might as well say that 
Isiiiguage means nothing, because, according to the diplomatist, it has been 
given to us, not to express, but to conceal our thoughts. Depend upon it, 
if we lail to read a face, the fault is not in physiognomy, but in our own 
want of penetration. If George Eliot has ocen a deep grey eye, with long 
(l.irk eyelashes, combined with peculation, deceit, and stupidity, — deceit, 
peculation, and stupidity were there, and might have been detected. I 
may set against the opinion of both critic and novelist, that of an 
ob.scrver not less acute, nor less truthful. Mr. Dickens so frequently 
dwells on the external manifestations of character — a trick of the liand, 
n otion of the face, a turn of the voice — that he has been severely 
blamed for doing so. It has been said, that here we can see how super- 
ficial he is, for he does not go deep into character ; he docs not paint the 
^ind, he merely paints the physiognomy. Now, in one of his late works, 
he has made a remark which is doubly interesting — as a testimony in 
Ikvour of physiognomy, and as a clue to his own jirinciples of composition. 
He says that he has never been deceived in a character. Again and again 
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lie hag allowed his doubts about a face to be smothered ; he has not acted 
iipon liis own porcrptiona ; but in the end his original views have almost 
invariably proved to be right. Whon a great novelist can make such a 
f^taternent as this, we may rest assured, that in his insisting upon little 
1 1 aits, but slightly noticed by other writers, there is a meaning which it 
may be worth our while to discover, and which is not disposed of by the 
cavil tliat he is superficial. Interesting as the statement is, however, 
fioni a critical point of view, it is still more so as a contribution to 
physiognomical science ; and there are hundreds of persons who, without 
any pretensions to Mr Charli>K Dickens’ genius, could repeat liis 
remaik. Their perception of character never fails them, though some- 
times they allow their perceptions to be overridden and set aside. 
Tlie decision is oflen formed in a rapid, inoomprehonsible way, the man 
never troubling himself to analyse it, .and to give chapter and verse for 
each particular result. In this fet.nto of mind, perhaps the individual whom 
we have so swiftly judged gives us a little ftattevy, or does us a kindness, 
or appears for a moment in some good light. That moment of light blinds 
us ever afterwards. Or the judgment we formed may be set aside by 
the counter-judgment of a friend, whose tesliuiony is bo strong as to 
overpower our onn perceptions. 

When a good judge fails cgrcgionsly in reading a man’s face, there is 
always a rca‘-on for it that siyfcs physiognomy, uml, perhaps, there is no 
more fruitful source of error in the deicnmnation of character than an 
ignorance or forgetfulness of the vague doctrine of temperament. In 
Lavatcr’s time thcie^vcre supposed to be four temperaments or oom- 
jilexions — the sanguine, tlic cboleiic, tbe mclanebolic, and the phlegmatic. 
In our time they are named difteiently, and are best known as 
tlie nervous, the sanguine, the bilious, and the lymphatic. A man’s 
temperament is cla.sscd under one or oilier of tliese heads, and is 
sometimes a combination of two or men'. And wlmt then is tempera- 
ment ? It is not always easy to follow the medical authors in their 
discussion of this very obscuie subject; but wo may say roughly, that 
temperament represents the nervous coii'^titution, and that the four names, 
sanguine, choleric, melancholic, and phlegmatic, or nervous, sanguine, 
bilious, and lymplialic, are a rude thermometer ob it. When the nervous 
force is in the highest state of activity — is, so to speak, at the boiling 
point — tlien the temperament is described in the one order of names as 
sanguine, in the other as ueri ous. When it is down at the freezing point, 
it is said to be phlegmatic or lymphatic. And between these two 
extremes there are, on the one scale, the choleric and the melancholic, on 
the other the sanguine and the bilious degrees of temperament. There 
is something rather arbitrary in these names and stages of nervousness; 
but they gauge in a rough and ready fashion the nervous energy, and 
convey truths which we are not yet able to state more precisely. Now, 
in estimating character, people are exceedingly apt to forget this — what 
shall I call it ? — this neurometcr, this nerve-gauge. They see a man with 
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a magnificent forehead, the front of Jove. Coleridge saw such a one at 
dinner. The form of the hcncl marked the man of goniua, the eyo was 
very fine, and os he listened in silence to the convoisation, the impassioned 
poet directed all his discourse to him, assured tliat he was some great 
unknown. Not until the gooseberry tart was put on the table was his 
mil character discovered. He cried, “ Ah, them’s tho jockeys for me,” 
If that man had really the head of a genius, I want to know what was 
his temperament. Nothing is more common than to soe noble heads out 
of which nothing ever comes. People commit the mistake of supposing 
that they are only to look to the form of the head. Over and above 
that, they have to note tho oouipleKion, so as to nu^iir from it tho 
texture of the bruin. Say that tho head of this commoniihice character 
bears a strong resemblance to that of a gnat man, it is overlooked 
IliJit, whereas the great man is of a highly nervous temperament, the 
otlu i- is lymphatic. When Ueorge Eliot saw the eyed and eyelashes 
uliuh she adores in combination with cunning and utupidity, slm perliaps 
turpot that she adoied tlicse eyes and eyelaHlu's only in tho faces of the 
neivoua or the ncrvo-bilious, uii-l that blie Imd not much knowledge of 
them in other complexions. 

'riiis cm ions doctrine of lemperametii is the Htuinbllng-block of 
the science, and has, perhaps, done more than an} thing else to make 
phrenology a byword. It nuiBt bo observed, howcvei , that phrenology’, 
or (sinoo under that name is goiieriilly’ understood tho jmrlicuhu’ system 
of ernniology with wdiich the names of Gall, Spurzlieim, and Combe are 
identified) let us say oraniology, is just that pat t of physiognomy with 
Nvhicli the doctrine of temperament would most Bcnously inteiferc. Cra- 
iiiology ]R the jdiyaiognorny of the skull, the phyHlngnoni} , therefore, of a 
hony Htructure, the foi-in of winch is not matmially influenced by the 
greater or less activity of the nervous force. The physiognomy of the 
fucp, on the other hand, is the physiognomy of a fleshy, mobile substance, 
which is intermingled with the iiorvous system, lives and palpitates amid 
a network of delicate filaments, and derives from them fonn and texture. 
Obseivo the difference. If I judge of a character by the face, I judge 
by cerLuin lines and features which have to a large extent been formed 
by the continual play of temperament. In such a case the influence of 
temperament is fully expressed in the features from which we form 
^ judgment, and, theicforo, w'c have not to correct our judgment by 
a fi.ubsc<iuent reference to it. On the other hand, the phrenologist or 
the craniologist forms liis estimate of a charactei- from the bony structure 
of the skull, upon which the influence of the nervous energy is almost 
iinperceptiblc, and after arriving at the conclusion that here is a head* 
piece of iiifiiiife possibilities, he jogs on to the result, which is inde- 
pendent of hifl craniology, that by reason of a sluggish temperament 
tbc owner of it is httle better than a fool. 8o it continually happens 
lat the man with a poor head and a high temperament is much greater 
^an the man with n fine head and a low temiievament ; and pihrenology, 
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driven into this corner, finds itself neglected and distrusted. For the 
reasons tve have indicated, physiognomy as a whole can never, through 
the disturbing influence of temperament, fall into the same uncertainty, 
and incur the same contempt as phrenology ; still it must be recognized 
that temperament is a disturbing influence, and that in our estimates it 
should never be forgotten. 

The established principles of physiognomy arc as yet but few. Few 
ns they are, however, and rudimentary as the science is, it is not possible 
in the conclusion of an article to enter upon the domain. In the present 
paper all I have attempted is to vindicate the possibility of the science and 
to account for its non-appearance. It is time to do so when we find 
brilliant novelists and the sacred race of critics calmly taking for granted 
that in physiognomy there can be no assurance. In opposition to such 
scepticism it may be well to set forth the leading principle on which 
Lavater insisted. It was not merely that we can see the character in the 
face. He went much further. His doctrine expressed in technical terms 
would be this : that the human foim is homogeneous, not heterogeneous; 
in other words, that there is a unity of character and of testimony in all 
the parts. He declares that so far from the physiognomy being decep- 
tive, it is truthful in. the whole and the whole truth is expiessed in every 
part. 'I'he pait.s do not contradict one another. There are features, it 
may be, which aie more expressive than others. Some express more of 
emotion and otheia of intellect; but from anyone expressive feature we 
ought to gather the expression of all. Physiognomy is not like the system 
of Gall and Spurzlioira, which will find on the same head the bump of 
mm del and the bump of benevolence, the organ of lies and the organ 
of self-icspecl. The features are homogimeous. Wliere they are not 
homogeneous, the expression is idiotic. As in a tree, every leaf is a 
miniature of the entire plant, so in man every feature more or les'- 
represents the ei ‘he physiognomy. There are supreme physiological 
reasons why cm < ’ iss of animals should have hoofs and another class 
claws, and why hoj ued heads should go with divided hoofs ; and 
there is an uneriing necessity which gives to the man with one type 
of face a squat, flabby hand ; to another form of face the long pointed 
fiiigeis ; and to a thud, the knotted finger-joints and spatular finger- 
ends. Lavater puts the same view into a different Ibrm when he says, 
“ That the whole bony system with the fleshy i^nrts, the whole frame 
taken together — figure, colour, voice, gait, smell — everything, in a 
word, has relation to tlie face, and is liable to degradation or improve- 
ment together with it.” I had a curioms illustration of this doctrine 
only a lew days ago. A horse-breeder was showing me his stud, and 
at lubt he came to a yearling colt, from whom ho had been expecting 
gieat things. lie sorely lamented a trifling degeneiacy of the forehead, 
and expressed a fear that the animal would tuin out only a second-rate, 
lo console him, 1 praised the body of the colt, which was really perfect. 

‘‘ I don’t care about the body,” he said ; “ if the head is all right, tlic 
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body will grow up to it; if the head is anything faulty, all the rest of 
the form, however fine it looks just now, will sink to that level." This 
is precisely the law of physiognomy. The expression of every feature 
is assimilated ; and thus, in opposition to those who can make nothing 
of the system, and declare their inability to read the entire face, there 
aie others who think they can read in any one feature the entire character. 

As this view of the homogeneousness of tlie human form is the 
cardinal doctiine of physiognomy, I may return to it in a future essay, 
and especially to point out the limitations with which it is to be accepted. 
Here it is set forth, not lor the purpose of showing its true j^lacc in the 
science, the very threshold of which wo have not yet crossed, but merely 
to indicate, in opposition to the sceptics, the amazing confidence in the 
resources of physiognomy entertained by thoi^c who have given it much 
study. That confidence is in the main just ; but I must conclude this 
article as I began it, by pointing out that Lavater tries it to tlie utter- 
most. He keeps an enormous herd of camels, which be expects his 
followers to swallow. Here is a prize eamel in the last extract I 
have quoted. The statement is that every part of our corporeal system 
has a direct relation to the face. Now, among tlie parts of that system 
he particularly mentions the smell. lie lets us know that every man 
has his smell, and that, given the smell, the form of the face may be 
calculated with mathematical precision. George Combe had a similar 
doctrine, which he expounded to his piivalc A lends, though he never 
ventuicd to publish it. Surely no one but a simple Swips pastor could 
jieilook the comicality of smelling a man, dog-like, in older to appre- 
hend his character. Confidence in plijwognomy is all veiy well, but it 
IS iho science of all others in which tlinc is most need of common sense. 
The ab.surdilies of Lavater are as laughable as those of the ])hronologisla, 
and they are only less pernicious, because tlic good man liad no scientific 
method. 
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A BALLAD. 


PART I. 

Beautiful was Barbara Fleming, as tbc morning on the hills ; 

Fanner Fleming’s only daughter, fair and large, and calm of mien ; 
Typo of that primeval beauty wliicli the ancient s.igaa fills ; 

That old Scandinavian birthi ight, still in northern England seen, 
Proud and tender as KricinliilJa, as soine sainted Sa::on (jucen, 

Very fair was Barbara Fleming, iu the glory of her youth, 

Golden-haired, and perfect-featured ; simslmio beaming from her face, 
On her lips a strength of purpose, in her eyes a depth f)f truth : 

Nothing mean and nothing selfish in her noble heart liad jdace ; 
Womanhood iu lier was grandeur ; her simplicity was giace. 

Wondrous fair was Barbara Fleming; nor were outward charms alone 
All the dt)wer which had dcaconded from her Scandinavian li)ic. 

She wu'^ gifted like the Vala : the unknown to her was knov, n; 

The unseen hy her was sighted ; powers and knowledges tlivlh^ 

Swept in low but sure vibration o’er her inner senses fine. 

Came a vision thrice repeated, iu the flowery month of May, 

To the sleep -enslirouded maiden, 'twixt tlic moining and the pighl, 
And the conscious life’s blood crimsoned neck and forehead as slie lay 
Pillowed midst her golden ti esses. Came a vision clear and brighi, 
Thrice repeated, cleai er, Btroiiger than if seen by outwai’d sight. 

To her senses ’twas the morrow, and the fair in Kcndal-lown. 

Well she knew each scene familiar in the sunny, bustling street: 
Peojilc thronging, country people, talking, walking up and down ; 
Stalwart Dalesmen, lads and lasses, meeting all as neighbours meet, 
And herself, amongst the others, as if else ’twei-e incomplete. 

All unstrange this self-beholding : and she saw the dress she wore ; 

Yet, as in a twofold being, was that second self no less ; 

Felt the thiong, and heard the talking, and a part in all things bore, 
Greeted neighbours, laughed with children as in joyous life’s excess ; 
When, at once, a steed uuiuly seemed to plunge into the press. 
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Splendid sight, that yoiithftil horseman seatod on his fiery steed, 

Adiim Garth, the heir of Gordale, heir of all his father’s land I 
Like a charger for the battle strove the horse for onward speed, 

Siioitiiig in its furious ardour ’gainst the j-'ornig man’s curbing hand, 
’Gainst the thigh’s compulsive pressure, ’gaimt the knitted brow’s 
command. 

Bi cathless stood the men observant, fi ightenv-'d women sluioked in fear; 

Very calm was Barbara Fleming, who beheld that strong affi.jy 
Asa tiial, as a triumph ; as a mystery growing ch'ar, 

III the which she was partaker ; and in thouglit she seemed to say, 

‘‘I am here to help, to strengthen ; let not heart iirw hand give way 1 ” 

/i.nl she seemed to know with pureness, throin-Ji tho crystal light of 
truth. 

That, as he was for the charger, dow’jed uilh a puprenio behest ; 

*^0, 111 God’s appointed purpose, she must lu* unt > his youth, 

(luiile and ruler, sanctifying; k.iding to the higliebt quest; 

Breaking his unbroken nature, la} iiig passion’s sLunn to rest I 

Met their eyes, and fire oleetric, love electric, thrilled through each, 

Whilst the steed became subinissi\e to a foice, by her lu'-lilled. 

And their hearts in sweet communion, withonl. outwaid use of speech, 
Seemed to say, to lnoK\ responsive, as by holy iiilluencc filled, 

“ I am thine — am thine for ever ! Thou art mine, as God hatli willed ! ” 

Such the vision; and the maiden, crimson-flushed by love’s surprise, 

Lay anndist her golden tresses, in the chamber liuhlicd and dark, 

C.ihn haniLs resting on her bosom, and with shnnhur-scaletl eyes; 

Tlius a now and swci't entranoeinent i)aSHed into Ikt lite. But, hark I 
O’er tlie ii lls, and o’er the orcUarda whilo with bloBsom, sings the lark ! 

TAKT IT. 

Ml +hat rummer passed in beauty, passed in joy, as none before; 

Buds sang gailier, floAvers bloomed brighter, sweeter honey hived 
the bee ; 

hjfc Avas fuller, friends were kindlier ; toil Avas weariness no more; 

Glau tlie inoAving and the shearing of the sheep on fell and lea,— 

^h, tlie beauty of the summer I oh, the joy Avhen hearts agree ! 

Biuhara would be wife in autumn, when iho corn was gathered in ; 

Happy Barbara ! happier tenfold, Adam Garth of Gordale Hall I 
'It the Avill of man is reckless, loves to tread the brink of sin, 

Loves to sport with danger, chooses draughts of vinegar and gall, 
iather than life’s Avinc unvaried, clearness, pureness, goodness all. 
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Ob, the pity of such madness I Adam’s cup of bliss Vnn o’er ; 

But he Bcorncd and dashed it from him in the selfishness of pride. 
Autumn came, and bright the vesture which the uphind moorlands 
wore ; 

Purple ling and crimson foxglove, and the nstcr goldcn-eycd, 

And like shields of gold the coin fields, lying midst the landscape 
wide. 

flitting on those airy moorlands, in the Sabbath’s iieaccTiil rest, 

Barbara, with her hand in Adam’s, watched ihc setting of the sun. 
A\'hen he said, abrujitly speaking, as in idle, passing jest, 

“ ’Tis unseemly when the woman is superior to the man ; — 

Tell me, Barbara, truly tell me, how thy love lor me began 1 ” 

So she told him of the vision ; how blie saw the crowded fair. 

Stalwart dalesmen, lads and lasses, folk fiom cotLagi* and from hall ; 

Saw them plainly in the vision, and herself amongst th'nn there. 

Even as on the morrow truly it hefell, in great and small : — 

In her honest love she told him, hiding nothing, telling all. 

“ In the vision of the daikness,” said she, speaking very low, 

Flushing crimson neck and Ibrehcad, as she flushed amidst the 
night, 

“ All iny soul was steeped in loving, and my heart was taught to know 
What the joy of self-negation — all to dare in Lie’s dcsjnte — 

And 1 loved thee ore the morrow, when I saw thee in the light. 

“ Much,” continued she, “ was pictured of the future of our life ; 

Just as though an angel sclioolcd mo, to my inner scufg ’twas flu wn 
That thiougli suffering and tlirough sorrow I must bo a faithful wife — 
Must, as Clod’s anointed, nurture holy seed which He hath sown. 

And by tender love unswerving make, and kei'p thee all His own ! ” 

I'lms she spoke : and he was silent, Avhilst an inner strife began ; 

Self-love wounded, pride of manhood, rousing demons in the soul, 

And upholding will unshackled, as the privilege of man, 

Headlong passion, like the charger, spumed and overleapt the goal, 

And he said, ‘‘ I will not marry I will obey no wife’s control I ” 


PAST III. 

Time went on : he was an alien to the scenes which once he trod ; 

Alien to his early promise, to his father, to his kin ; 

Alien to the heart that loved him more than life, and next to God. 
So the autumn passed in sadness, and the corn was gathered in, 
And the winter-birds came early, piping o’er the faded whin. 
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Very dreary was the coming of tlie winter, cold and wet; 

IJarbtira’B Iveait was neaily broken by the grief which all hope smothers, 
By the rending and the Avrenehing, by the anijcr suid the fret 

Of the people who Avere round her, of her father ajid her brotljers, 

Of old Adam Garth of Gordale, Avho Avas angrier than the others. 

• 

sad Av%as Barbaia Fleming ! and the sadJeht pang aa.is still 
'Jhat tlu’re Avas no eonsolation ; that her la ait nas dead lo prayer : 
tJod seenitd but the (iod of Judgment, not the Saviour A\ho could heal ; 
And a voice Avas ever Avliispeiing, Avhi->])erjng to In r (bdl deaiiair, 

“ Oh, tlie vision did but rrioek thee ! nioek llae, e ifh an evil snaie ! ” 

n.uh the time ! For Avhen lla sjiiul by il, anomdi is bvwnght lo . 

C'oines tlie enemy and secketh eveiy tnist t(» dl'^]m^^l ‘.s, 

J>Y impatient doubts, and murmurs, weketh i(» enhance tlie A^oc : 

K\er taunting, ever tempting in the sufreiiiig’-. Aror&t r\er*ss: 

Thus it was Avitli Haibara Flemiivi in that sc.ison of distress 

Came old Adam Garth of Gordale in his angi r, and he said, 

‘‘Well T knoAv a just man’s duly ; know the ANumg my son hath done: 

I disclaim him, 1 disown him ! I Avill place llu'O m his stead ; 
lliou ahalt lie to me a daughter — bettei lli.ui an on!) son ! 

I A\iU make thee heir of Gordale — Goid.ih' lying in the sun." 

b.iid she, “ No ! thongli 1 must suffer, ternjst me not ! tin* thought is sin. 

I have voAved to live to serve liiin, and 1 cannot do him Avrono. 

Leave me to my giief, my prayers, which, tlnough God, his soul may Avin. 
Leave me, for perchance my prayers may be heard bv God eie long ! ” 

ISo tlio gloomy old man left her, going back m anger strong. 

Oh, the darkness of the Avinter, of the Avinter cold and drear ! 

Round the homestead stood tlie cattle, thiongh the chilly stilliuNs loAviiig, 
And the night.s Avere long and stailess m the mding of the yeai ! 

Veiy s.id Asas Biibara Fleming, none the Aveaiy duhies.s knoAving 
Ol the drearj'^ lionsehold duties, of the coming and the going ! 

When the Ncav Yeai’s moon was Avaxing, and the snoAv was on the land, 
And the frost Avas on the Avliidow, ’tAAuxt the morning and the night, 
With a cross-cinblazoued breastplate, and a presence calm and grand, 

C'nne the angel of the vision, filling all the room Avith light, 

Making all the inner darkness of the sleeping nioimier bright. 

“ Fear notl doubt not I” said the angel, “all thy prayers and all thy tears 
Have been heard and have been numbered, ‘riimk not that the Lord 
is sloAv 

•’o give ansAver to Ilis servants, though their faith be tried for years, 
Though their patience be long-suffering. ’Tis enough for them to knoAV 
Tl'at diiir God can never mock them, never di^iregard their Avoe 1 
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“Fear not! doiiLt not I pray unceasing! Oh, the wondrous power of 
prayer- 

prayer, llic living link that bindeth human souls to God above ! 

Though no answer seem resi)on8ive, take to Him thy daily care ! 

Though no answer seem vouchsafed, still by prayer His meicy 
prove ! 

Praying, trusting, trusting, pni) ing, cling to the eternal Love ! ” 

What a peace w.is in her bosom! what a cahnuoss, what a trust ! 

Waking in the wniliy cliamber to the chirkness of the morn, 

One with God, the Eternal Saviour; knowing all Ilis dealings just ! 

Thus she lose amidst the daikness, like to one to lilb new-boin, 

To perform each lioaselutld duly, now nor joyless nor forlorn ! 

So the months sped ever onward, and the holy wo^k of grace, 

And the tnisting and the piayiiig, willingness to bear and bleed, 

And the duty’s cheoilul doing, gave new beauty to her face, 

G.ive new dignity to nclioii, nobler -v^orth to word and deed, 

And all wondeied at tliat bcaiUy which the foimer did exceed. 

Wooers came; the j’outhfiil pastor from the chapel in the Dale, 

Loved by all men for the kindness and the goodness of his life, 

Like St. John, a true apostle, schooled in wisdom, giave and ]).ile, 

And he W'ooed her by the lugencc of a j>loa with nought at sliifc, 

“ I shall do my duties better if thou wnlt become my wile ! ” 

Came the squire of Ldcn-TJollowR, with his heaps of hoardel gold 

With his uplands and his meadows, flocks of sheep and herds ol 
kino ; 

And he said, “ If thou wult wed me, these, and more than I have told, 

All this wealth and fair abundance, all this guuliuss, shall be thine! 

I am old ; but wilt thou wed me, thou shall have whate’er is mine ! ” 

And to both she answered .'^imply, “ I have not inyself to give 1 
1 am given to another — lost, but I miibt seek for liim — 

To another — dead, but surely, wbo in meicy yet shall live,” 

So the years wore slowly onwards, and her faith grew never dim, 

And her spirit ever tiusted, like the loving seraphim. 


PART IV. 

Years wore on, and Gordale’s Adam wandered over sea and land, 
Tiying life in all its phases, seeking, seeking like the blind; 

Leaning upon reeds unstable, broken reeds that pierced the hand ; 
Buying knowledge at the dearest; seeking what he could not find— 
Arks of rest on turbid waters, eelf-approval, peace of mind. 
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So, at length by pain grown wiser, all his idols turned to clay. 

All the apples of hia piomiso dust and ashes in his teeth. 

Like the Sou in tlie Evan>jel, cried he iii his soul’s dismay — 

“ Fatlicr, I have sinned I Uinvcirthy of thy love, set me beneath 

Amongst thy sei-vants — son no longer I Only save me, save from death ! 

« 

’Twas the summer ; and the wa'sliing and tlw shearing of the sheep 
Filled the air with ceaseless bleating from the sheej> pens on the bed:, 

And from all the garden borders, where the hot floweis seemed asleej», 
Barbara gathered heaps of roses, tulips with tlu ir si i eak and fleck. 

'riiiis the supper of the flhearors with their beauty to bedeck. 

To and fro went Barbara ever, with a joy hurpas'.ing speech — 

For she knew that ho wras coming, felt it by her inner sense — 

And her thoughts and all her doings had tliat joy within their reach : 

And lier steps woic ever turning tow'ards the garden’s lower fence, 
Winch gave view of all the valley and the road ascending thence. 

Hot the afternoon and drowsy, and the liousi was hushed and still 
As slie saw him in the distance, and wuth deep compassion stirred, 

Hastened forth, and ran to meet him, met him midway on the hill ; [w ord, 
Heaven above tlicm, sunshine round them, meeting thus they spake no 
In the eloquence of silence more than tongue could say was heard. 

So she led him through tlie stillness of the fidls unto her home, 

Bi ought him to the quiet parlour, where the air with flowers was sweet, 

Wlicre, as in a holy temple, no intrusive eye would come, 

Cheered Ids smitten soul with kindness, gave him wine and choicest meat. 
Clasped him like a loving mother, as a servant washed his feet. 

In the dink he took to Gordale all his penitence and scath, 

With the patience and the meekness of a s])irit bruist'd and broken t 

So his father softened low'ards him, pity growing out of wrath. 

And the Sabbath next thereafter, in the chapel it was spoken, 

In Ihe face of all the people, as a solemn, holy token, — 

“Adam Garth, the elder, seokoth humbly to make known the grace 
Wliich a loving Lord hath shown him, in a long-lost son restored.’' 

“ Adam Gartli, the younger, seeketh wuth humility to praise 
All the ceaseless loving-kindness, all the patience of tlie Lord— 

Seeketh the unmeasured wisdom of Ilis judgraeiils to record 1 ” 

In the quiet of the autumn, when the corn was gathered in, 

Adam Garth and Barbara Fleming, as at first w^as fixed, were w^: 

Happy Barbara, happier tenfold, Adam Garlli such wile to win ! 

^lood the life that followed after, and, as erst tlie angel said, 

Hy her faithful love ahe ruled him, by her answered prayers idie led. 

MART HOWITT. 
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(^irst €(itman ^hooittiji-lllatcti. 


'I'll' jurciil popular movomont ■nhicli prevailri througliont Germany lia. 
lor irs basi-H, as in foiiucr times, the idea of National Unity. In Rjali ol 
dishc.artoiiing ie\crscs, and llio continued existence of impedimenta nJiidi 
must long prevent its realization, this idea is still vital in the lieaitsG 
the people, mid scohs expression, direct or indirect, through all pennitii 1 
channels. Thus, the viiiious ran-Geimanio ftst^vah ■which have hu n 
licld dui'ing the present huinnier took, as hy necessity, the same l.itoit 
j)olitical chamcler, and atrengtlicned the movement. First in importance 
among these festivals as the National Convention of German Ritlemdi, 
held at Gotha, from the 8th to the 11th of July — the first occuncnce ol 
the kind in German history. 

Merc exj^ertness ■wiili the rifle is a simple art, and the imrious corps 
of shooters might develop their skill to an equal extent, wilhout leaving 
home. But the C( faf given to that skill hy a public trial, at which all 
Germany looks on — the wide renown, the rich rewards that aw'ait the 
victors — tend directly to make popular the volunteer assneiiilions of riflt - 
men, and to greatly in(rease their number and eflioKncy Ibbind tluM 
eoiisidcinlions, bownir, and far tianseinding tbiMii, hnl.s Ihi* design ol 
making the German people strong for their own defence, of hrlngi’ 7 thdii 
togdherfrom the rtniot(st Stales, and piomoting a compmison of u tore si'' 
and of aims, which shall establish a spiiit of unity, in spite of politic il 
divisions. Not in vain has the lesson of Italy been '■tudicd heie. TIk 
peojilc at lust undoi stand that they must be a People, divided by no 
jirovincial jealon-'ios, animated by no narrow ambition, before Germany < m 
be the one powtiliil, consnlidalcd empiie, wdiich is tin ir political dieam 

In the Convention of Riflemen {Schiflzrn/est) at (toIIiu, as well as 1 1 
the Sfir^gerfest at Nuremberg, and the Turnerfesf at Berlin, this was the 
deep, underlying idea. The National- Verein, which was established m 
1859, and already numhors between twenty and thirty thousand membciS 
lias for its object the union of all the scattered elements of progn’s^ in an 
organized body, which shall work for the same end. After long w indi i - 
ings hither and thither, after many a chase of ignes-fatui through tli<' 
swamps of red republicanism, communism and socialism, the liberal 
party in Germany has at last lound its rational and proper path. Tlieic* 
is no longer a republican, but a wise, enlightened national party, against 
Avhosp growing strength the reaction is beaten back on every side. 

We left our summer quarters in the neighbouring Thuriiigian ForC'l, 
and hastened to Gotha on the day previous to the festival, for the puri'faC 
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of witnessing the arrival of rifle-corps from abroad. The little city had 
been excited for weeks in advance, with the fear that she would not be 
able to hold all her guests. She resolved, at least, that they should be 
worthily entertained, and her citizens (with the exception of the nobility, 
who, for the most part, stood sullenly aloof) spared neither pains nor 
I'xpense. Hundreds of houses were opened for tli^ strangers, flags were 
made, wreaths woven, triumphal arches built, and prizes, by scores, 
contiibutcd for the victors. Silver goblets came from Duke Ernst II., 
and the Duchess, Prince Albert, the Crown Prince and Piincess of Prussia, 
and the Pjce Cities ; rifles and revolvers, sets of silver spoons, oases of 
wine, gold watches, embroidered gun-belts and game-bags, meerschaum 
pipes, cigars, portfolios, cushions, books, and statuettes; and even the 
cliildren’s schools in the neighbourhood brought together their pfennings 
to buy some trifle which should represent their interest in the festival. 

From afar, over the trees, the old banner of the German Empire- 
black, red, and gold, in horizontal bars — waved a welcome, as we 
approached. It is not ten years since these colours were prohibited in 
almost every part of Germany. As we entered the suburbs, the colours 
of Saxony (green and white) and Thuringia (red and white) floated from 
every house, subordinate, however, to the all-embracing national flag. 
The streets leading to the railroad station, whence came the sound of 
music, were crowded with riflemen, hurrying down to receive the expected 
deputations. Presently we hear the yelling of two locomotives, which 
come slowly up the grade from the direction of Weimar, drawing twelve 
cars. We make for an arbour overlooking the main avenue, through 
which tho strangers must march. Trumpets blow, the people rush past, 
the thunders rattle — out goes the sunshine, and down comes the rain I 
We huddle together in the leafy house, which afibrds but slight protection 
against the driving sheets. But in half an hour the sun follows, and a 
double rainbow, complete and magnificent, arches above the Seeberg. 
The trumpets blow again ; the target-men, in scarlet caps and shirts, tramp 
by with the luggage; the fiacres, garlanded with flowers, succeed, and 
then the riflemen with their escort, cheerfully keeping step on the muddy 
road. The banners and the crowds of spectators are their only welcome. 
There is no shouting, no waving of hats. The Gormans have not yet 
learned that. They have been kept silent so long, that they have not 
recovered the full use of their voices. 

In the morning, we set out betimes for the market-square in the 
centre of the city, where the procession was to form. We had the honour 
of escorting Fraulein Hildegarde, in her oak wreath and scarf of red, 
black, and gold. From under the linden boughs of the park two similarly 
attired maidens sprang out to meet us, and the three formed a vanguard, 
before which the crowd fell back and made us a passage. The market- 
square .lies on the northern side of the steep hill crowned by the castle of 
I^ricdenstein. Approaching it from the top, we looked down as into an 
8J^ena, filled with waving flogs and moving masses of men, and sprinkled 
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all oyer witli glittering points of colour. The gray old council-hall, in the 
centre, thrust a /lag from every window, and shook its pendant wreaths of 
oak-leaves in the wind. The fountain was hidden in a pyramid of birchen 
boughs, and daring young poasante clung to every coign of vantage 
offered by its layers of basins. In the middle of an open space, kept clear 
by gendarmes, the chief marshal was riding to and fro, while his aids 
stationed the various dcputatioriS* of riflemen at their posts, ready to fall 
in at the proper time. The crowd, thousands in number, looked on in 
silence. 

We descended into the square, broke through the guarded space, and 
took leave of our maidens at the door of tlie council-hall, where ninety- 
seven others were waiting for them. On all sides waved the flags of the 
various German States ; the black and white of Pmssia ; the blue and 
silver of Bavaria; the red and yellow of Baden; the fortress, in a red 
field, of Hamburg; the Saxon and Thuringian colours; the tricolor of 
Schleswig-Holstein ; the cross of Switzerland — and over all, the symbol 
of strength and unity, the red, black, and gold. Every house was hung 
with garlands, principally of the German oak, looped up with knots of 
roses, and disposed in a great variety of forms, but in every instance with 
excellent taste. Tlie general effect was exceedingly beautiful. The 
Btiects, through which the procession was to pass, were decorated in the 
same manner. Occasionally tlie wreaths wore of fir, with gilded cones as 
pendants, or with rosettes of forget-me-nots and harebells. Even in these 
details there was a national signifiennee. You may be sure, whenever u 
German is sufficiently advanced to express liimself by means of outward 
symbols, lie always puts an idea behind them. 

We followed the path of the procession to the outskirts of the city, 

where, in tlie house of the architect S , hospitable windows liad been 

o/fered to us. A short distance beyond were the shooting-hall and target- 
stands, around which a court of show-booths liad already sprung up. 
There was a menagerie, in front of which, as an attractive sign, a live 
pelican was perched on a liigh post. We did not wonder that the bird 
yawned terribly. There was also an “ Art Cabinet,” with “ anatomical 
specimens for adults;” the “Harbour of Fortune,” where you either 
won a penny plaything by firing off a popgun, or lost your penny; 
“ Live Bushmen, from Africa ; ” and two carrousels for children. The 
triumphal entrance to the shooting-grounds was designed by resident 
artists. The square gateway was composed of the shields of German 
States, set in fi'athcry frames of fir, while on either side two lofty masts, 
spirally wreathed to tlie summit, lifted high in air their crowns of 
banners. From the centre of the arch floated the colours of the German 
empire. 

Boom ! went the cannon from the castle, announcing that the proces- 
sion had started. All the church-bell.s began to chime — ^a circumstance 
whereat the few reactionists in Gotha were deeply shocked. The road 
was already lined with expectant crowds, who filled the banks on eiffi®^ 
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gijle, while the central apace was kept clear by mounted gendarmes. 
Somewhat in advance of the procession came Duke Ernst, driving a span 
of black -maned duns, and with such a skilful hand that we doubt not but 
many of the strangers supposed he was the coachman. We failed not to 
salute the gay, clear-eyed, galliard prince, for whom this was a well- 
deserved day of triumph. 

A blast of trumpets, a stretching of the necks of the crowd, an increas- 
ing murmur, and the procession comes I It is a double display, for the 
Turners of Thuringia hold their convention in Gotha at the same time, 
and have joined their forces to those of the riflemen. The former first 
appear, preceded by music, and graced by the presence of a second 
hundred of maidens in white, with wreaths of white fiowers and rose- 

coloured scarfs. Our friend E , as grand marshal, rides in advance, 

and his baton bends us a solemn greeting. Then come the corps of 
Turners. Ah ! here is some sign of life, but not from the spectators: they 
are simply silent and curious. The various deputations greet the ladies of 
our party with genuine cheers — mild, indeed, but well-meant. Handker- 
chiefs flourish acknowledgment. Students in velvet caps wave their 
swords, banners dip, and the trumpets blow a fanfaron, as they pass. 
Young, gallant fellows in gray linen, they can do something else besides 
spring bars and climb ladders hand over hand. 

We count the maidens, who seem to be portioned ofl* as angelic escorts 
to the Btandavd-bearers, until the hundredth is reached. Now the rifle- 
men 1 The band plays “ Schleswig-Holstein, sea-surrounded,” os they 
pass the tricoloiired flag. Company after eompfiny of riflemen appear, 
in plain gray or blue fatigue uniform, but preceded by ofliccrs inastonisli- 
ing costume. Who are these in green and gold, with such plumed 
chaiieaux, such excessive epaulettes, such length of sword? Generals? 
field-marshals? you ask. By no means, my liiend; they are not even 
soldiers. It is pleasant to know that the vanity of seeing oneself “ in full 
regniientals ” is not confined to militia oflicers. Some of the banners, how- 
ever, tattered and riddled in former wars, told a different story. Decidedly 
the best-looking corps in the entire procession were the Coburg 
Turnt'r.s, in their blue flannel shirts and linen trowsers. They were 
armed with rifle, sword-bayonet, and revolver, and commanded by an 
ex-cjiptaiii of Garibaldi’s Sicilian army, wdiom the duke had summoned 
from Sw itzerland for the purpose of giving them a military organization 
and discipline. 

The presence of the two hundred maidens was the most pleasing 
feature of the display — to the eye, at least. The flowing lines of the 
white robes, the soft gleam of the coloured scarfs, and the bright flush of 
the girlish faces, wound like a thread of grace and beauty through the 
long files of the men. Here, again, we recognized the artistic sense, if 
pot the direct arrangement, of an artist. Another lesson of the festival 
was afiforded by the perfect order preserved by the spectators, thousands 
of whom were peasants from tlie surroun4ing epupfry, The very fteedpm 
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which was allowed was in itself a guarantee of order— a fact which some 
continental govomnients are slow to learn. 

After the procession had passed, we descended from our windows and 
followed in the rear, designing to enter the enclosure in season to hear the 
duke’s address of welcome, and tha song “ The German Tricolour,” to 
which he had composed the music. The standard-bearers formed a double 
line from the triumphal gateway to the portico of the hall, upon which the 
duke stood, surrounded by the officers of the Convention. His speech 
occupied about five minutes in delivery. After referring to that new 
direction of the popular ideas which had called forth the festival, he said, in 
a firm, decided tone, “ Strength and skill shall to-day unite in emulation 
for prizes, in order that the individual, elevated by the consciousness of 
his own value, may become more valuable to the entire people. The 
chief aim of these mutual endeavours should be the protection of the 
great German Fatherland, and the preservation of its honour. With such 
feelings let us reach to one another the fraternal hand I ” Many of the 
riflemen from abroad, who were accustomed to see their own rulers sur- 
rounded by the rigid ceremonials of the German courts, were astonished 
at the manly simplicity for which Ernst II. is distinguished “ Why,” said 
one of them, “it’s really comical to see your duke! ” “Why so?” we 
asked — not knowing that “ comical,” in his dialect, expressed the highest 
measure of admiration. “ You see,” he said, “ I once had the honour of 
standing before our king. Ah, ha I bow down and be silent : don’t you 
recognize the divinity? But here — he’s a man, like ourselves: yes, 
actually a human being I He walks, and talks, and lets the sun shine 
without his permission ! ” 

The shooting, which was to continue four days, immediately commenced. 
There were, in all, thirteen hundred riflemen present, representinp every 
German State, with the exception of Austria. At the commencement, 
there were twenty targets, but the pressure for a chance to shoot was so 
great that ten more were subsequently added. The shooting-stand was a 
spacious pavilion, erected for the purpose, on the western side of which 
were twenty stalls, numbered to correspond with the targets. The latter 
were alSo named, in the order of rank : the first, to which the highest 
prizes were attached, being “ Germany;” the second, “Duke Ernst;” the 
third, “ Thuringia; ” and the fourth, “ Schleswig-Holstein.” Afterwards 
came the German rivers, and then the representative men ; among whom 
Humboldt, Fichte, and Arndt had a place. The distance was four hundred 
feet for ten of the targets, and two hundred and fifty feet for the remainder. 
The manner of shooting was divided into three classes, so arranged that 
each class should apply to both distances : Ist, shooting “ with free hand,” 
without rest or aid of any kind ; 2nd, with the use of the diopter, or 
sight-gauge ; and 3rd, with rests, and all other appliances, at will. Thus, 
the rifleman who combined the first-class with the greatest distance, and 
hit the centre oftenest in proportion to the number of shots, would be 
entitled to the highest prizes. These technical arrangements were a 
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worry to the committee, who were o', ’**sged to take into consideration the 
diversity of habits and preferences anl^g the riflemen. 

The cracking of rides became more and more frequent, and soon 
rattled, in scattering volleys, from one end of the pavilion to the other. 
We were interested in noticing the arrangement of the targets. Each 
was double, turning upon a pivot midway between the two, so that when 
one was up the other was down, and concealed from sight in a pit, in 
which the attendant sat. His duty was, whenever a shot was fired, to 
turn the axle, bringing the target down to note the shot with the same 
movement which elevated the other ft)r a fresh one. The shots were 
carefully registered, and the record sent back to the pavilion from time to 
time, in a bag attached to a travelling rope. It is a lucky circumstance 
that none of the attendants were wounded during the festival. Once, 
indeed, there was a slight alarm. One of the targets having failed to 
r^'volve, the firing was suspended and the pit examined, when the man 
was found lying sound asleep at the bottom, with an empty beer-mug 
beside him ! It is no less an illustration of the care and method native 
to the German character, that, although 35,ODO shots, in all, were fired, no 
accident of any kind occurred. 

The ambition of the riflemen was stimulated by the silver gleam of 
the prizes, arranged for show in a little temple adjoining the main hall. 
The front pediment of this temple, painted by Professor Schneider, 
illustrated the (just now more than ever) popular legend of the slum- 
bering Barbarossa. The old emperor sits in the vaults of the KylThuuser, 
with liis red beard gi'own to his feet, while the ravens fly around 
hiB head. So .long as they continue to fly, the enchantment binds 
him ; the hour of his awaking has not yet come. But, on either side, in 
the lower caverns, the mountain-gnomes arc busy, forging swords, casting 
bullets, and hammering the locks of guns. Barbarossa symbolizes tlie 
German unity. We should have represented him, however, if not in the 
act of awaking, as at least starting in his sleep. To complete the allegory, 
one of the ravens should be double-headed, with yellow wings ; the second 
wearing the papal tiara, and with the keys of St. Peter in his claws ; and 
the tliird with a spiked helmet, representing, not Prussia, but that com- 
bination of pride and stubbornness which distinguishes the military caste 
in Germany. 

By this time other pavilions than those of the riflemen were crowded 
with visitors. Beside a single one of these I counted, at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, thirteen empty beer-barrels 1 The Turners, grouped together 
at tables under the trees, sang in chorus ; the tods played ; and outside 
of the enclosure you could hear the voices of showmen, crying: “This 
Bontlemen; here is the wonderful and astonishing,” &c. &c. We 
strayed thitherward, where thousands of peasants were looking and listen- 
ing with open mouths and eyes. The family of “ Live Bushmen " excited 
t'ar curiosity, and we entered the booth. A young fellow, with loud 
Voice, and eyes fixed on Vacancy, performed the part of lecturer and 
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interpreter. “ Here, your lordships 1 ” he cried, “ I vrill show you the 
wild people of Afiica, the only specimens in Europe. I will first call 
them. You cannot understand their language, but I will translate for you.” 
“ Tash-imang-ko-ko ! Nya-a-a-a!" answerfed a voice behind the curtain. 
“Kiliboo-ba-bingo I ’* he repeated; “that means, I told them to come 
out.” Thereupon appeared a little old woman, with a yellow skin and an 
immense bualiy head of hair, followed by a girl of eighteen. Bushmen 
they were not, nor Africans : very likely ordinary gipsies, dyed and 
fiizzltd. “ Maiino-ba-bibblee-bool” he commanded; “I told them to 
sing.” And sing they did, or rather scream. “ Your lordships,” said the 
showman, who looked enough like the old woman to be her son, “ they 
want money to buy raw flesh, which is their food.” Thereupon the giil 
took up a collection, in a cocoa-nut shell. “ Your lordships,” he con- 
tinued, “ if you have cigars, or pipes, or tobacco, they would like to have 
them.” The peasants winked at each other, as much as to say, “ We’ve 
had enough of this 1 ” and left in a body, we following. 

The Tui-ncis had a giand performance in the afternoon, a ball at the 
tliCcitre in the evening, and an excuision to the mountains on the follow- 
ing day. The iiflemcii also had llieir b.iU, but on both occabions there 
was a departure from the usual order. The theatre was open on all 
hides, to every one who chose to enter. There were no doorkeepers, no 
managers; and from the hack of the stage to the top of the galleiy the 
space was crowded to suffocation with a mixed multitude, varying in 
costume from the most elegant ball-toilet to the shabby dress of the 
street-loafer. ” j be suie, this feature made it a Vvlk'ijat^ in the true 
sense of the word, but at the expense of the guests, for*whose pleasure 
the ball was given. 

Thus, from morning till night, for four days, the lifles cracked, the 
old lind<'ii8 shook in blasts of music, the noisy booths proclaimed their 
attractions, and the beer-barrels Were emptied. At the close of the 
festival, De Leuw of Dusseldorf was declared to be the first shot, and 
Domer of Nuremberg the second. Besides the contributed prices, four 
hundred in number, there were additional prizes in money, and the lucky 
first dozen of sharpshooters received several hundred thalers a-piece, 
together with their silver goblets and spoons. 

On tlie last day of the convention, when the members assembled in 
the hall, the duke made a short aldress, iccommending the formation of 
a permanent union of volunteer rifle corps (Schutzenbund) throughout all 
Germany, not only for the piu-pose of agreeing upon normal regulations 
in regard to the exercises,' but also to arm and discipline the young men, 
so that they may finally constitute a reserve for the regular army. “ The 
time for creating a sensation by words alone,” said he, “ is past. The 
people demand action for the sake of their strength and unity. I hear of 
dangers which threaten our fatherland; but a people is beyond danger 
as soon as it is truly united and strong.” The proposal was unanimouHly 
adopted. A plain-spoken doubter, however, during the day, ventured to 
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approach thfe dukfe and to say : — ** Your highness, your words were noble 
and patriotic; but will you stand by them?” The dulte answered, 
good-humouredly clapping the speaker on the shoulder: — “ My friend, all 
that I have heretofore promised I have performed. I think you may 
faiifely confide in me this time." 

Not the least of the advantages which the national party in Germany 
will owe to this Convention of Kiflenicn at Gotha, is the circumstance tliat 
it has brought so many members of the party fiom all the German States 
into direct personal commiiuication with their acknowledged leader. For 
the party has been wise enough to follow a leader wlio not only enjoys an 
unlioUnded jiopUhirity among the masses, but, being himself a reigning 
prince, is at once a guarantee of its character for Lis fellow-rulers, and a 
shield for it against their forcible opposition. The reactionists — especially 
the Jiml'erthurrij or squirearchy, as the reactionary nobility is called— 
charge Ernst II. of Saxe- Coburg- Gotha W'ith being a deraagogUe; with 
Iieadmg the popular movement merely for the sake of gratifying a hollow 
aiul)ition: but they cannot deny that his course has been thoroughly 
consistent from the beginning, and that he n mained true to the cause, in 
spite of the earnest remonstrances of his compeers, at a time when it 
seemed to be utterly crushed. If he is siinjily cunning, and not sincere, 
as they affirm, it is that nobler cunning which foresees the inevitable 
course of events, and rides on the top wave of the flood which it cannot 
stay. 

Certainly, since the Schleswig-Holstein war, in which he commanded 
the battery at Eckernfiord, no other Geiman prince has been so popular 
with the people. During the last two years this popularity has taken a 
much wider and deeper significance. In 1859 he not only welcomed tho 
establishment of the National-Vercin, but when the free city of Frankfort 
refused to allow its members to meet in. convention there, invited them at 
once to Coburg. As president of the Convention of Riflemen he really 
exhibited an unusual amount of endurance, labouring day and night With 
the committee of arrangements, and winning the hearts of the guests by 
his plain, cordial bearing, his conciliatory patience and kindness in adjust- 
ing disputes and jealousies among them, and, more than all, by his earnest, 
patriotic utterances. 

Personally, Ernst II. is a man who both attracts and inspires confi- 
dence. He has but a slight family resemblance to Prince Albert, than 
whom he appears younger, although two years older. Plis features are not 
so regularly chiselled as those of his brother, but more mobile and 
animated. He is about five feet ten inches in height, slender, but per- 
fectly symmetrical, and quick and clastic in his movements. His face is 
a fine oval, the forehead expansive at the temples, and the eyes a clear, 
splendid hazel. His nose is rather long, but not prominent ; the lips firm 
and sharply cut ; while a short pointed beard increases their character of 
decision. It Ib a medieeval, rather than a modem head — such as might 
have belonged to that Ernst who was carried off by the robber knight 
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Eunz YOU Eauftmgen, and who was Hs own ancestor in a direct line. He 
is passionately fond of hunting, riding, driving, and all other out-door 
diversions, of which taste his tanned face and hands give evidence. 

His qualities of mind arc too varied to admit of much profundity. 
He is at once author, composer, actor, and soldier, and withal a conversa- 
tionist of unusual powers. With an admirable memory and a vital 
interest in every field of knowledge,* there are few subjects upon which he 
cannot converse brilliantly. Quick, animated, sparkling, he provokes the 
electricity of those with whom he comes in contact. His greatest aversion, 
we should judge, would be a dull person. Yet, with all these brilliant 
qualities, he is steady, prudent, and clear-headed,— ambitious, no doubt, 
but intelligently so. 

His last political step — the account which he has rendered to the 
German people of his position as ruler — is, in its boldness and candour, a 
new apparition, and marks the downfall of a fossilized conventionalism 
in politics. As this expression undoubtedly was suggested by the results 
of the national shooting-match which we have described, we may appro- 
priately close by quoting its conclusion: “The popular mind resembles 
the swelling, swift-advancing current of a river. To dam it, to 
delay it in its course, is a fruitless undertaking. The waves rise 
foaming aloft, and sweep every barrier away with them. Patriots 
and princes should therefore be inspired by the same endeavour, to 
keep the flood pure in its forward movement, and restrain it within 
its proper banks. In order to accomplish this, the active sym- 
pathy of the people themselves is necessary. They should not stand 
aloof from the men whose duty it is to hold the reins of government. It 
is to be condemned, indeed, when one struggles for popularity, in the 
universally-accepted sense of the woid, and makes himself artificially 
popular, regardless of the work in his hands. But it is equally wrong 
to suppose that without the warm sympathy of the people — therefore, 
without popularity in its truer sense — patriotic men can beneficently 
exercise the leadeiship of the masses. The people must, therefore, honour 
the names of their leaders, themselves protect them from aspersion, and 
should never lose sight of the fact that mutual- confidence is inseparable 
from mutual charity and consideration.” 
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CHAPTEB XIL 
P ERPLEIITIBS. 

AfiNES returned from tlie confeusional witli more Badness than her eimple 
life had ever known before. The agitation of her confesaor, the tremulous 
cageincsa of his words, the alternations of severity and tenderness in his 
manner to her, all struck her only as indications of the very grave danger 
in which she was placed, and the awfulness of the sin an 1 condemnation 
winch opjiressed the soul of one for whom she was conscious of a deep 
and strange feeling of interest. 

She had the undoubting, uninquiring reverence which a Christiauly 
educated child of those times might entertain for the visible head of the 
Christian Church, all whose doings were to be regarded with an awful 
veneration which never even raised a question. 

That the papal throne was now tilled by a man who had bought his 
election with the wages of iniquity, and dispensed its powers and offices 
with sole reference to the aggrandLsement of a family proverbial for 
brutality and obscenity, was a fact well known to the reasoning and 
enlightened orders of society at this time, but it did not penetrate into those 
lowly valleys where the sheep of the Lord humbly pastured, innocently 
unconscious of the frauds and violence by which their dearest interests 
were bought and sold. 

The Christian faith we now hold, who boast our enlightened Protes- 
tantism, has been transmitted to us through the hearts and hands of such ; 
— who, while princes wrangled with pope, and pope with princes, knew 
nothing of it all, but, in lowly w ays of prayer and patient labour, were 
one with us of modern times in the great central belief of the Christian 
heart, “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain,” 

As Agnes came slowdy up the path tow’ards the little garden, she was 
conscious of a burden and wcarmess of spirit she had never known before. 
She passed the little moist grotto, which in former times she never failed 
to visit to sec if there were any new-hlown cyclamen, without giving it 
even a thought. A crimson spray of gladiolus leaned from the rock and 
set mod softly to kiss her cheek, yet she regarded it not ; and once stopping 
and gazing abstractedly upward on the llower-tapestried walls of the gorge, 
as they rose in wreath and garland and festoon above her, she felt as if the 
brilliant yellow of the broom and the crimson of the gillyflowers, and all 
I e fluttering, nodding armies of brightness that w'crc dancing in the sun- 
»ght, Were too gay for such a world as this, where mortal sins and sorrows 
made such havoc with all that seemed brightest and best, and she longed 
to fly away and be at rest. 


24—5 
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Just then she heard the cheerful voice of her uncle in the little garden 
above, as he was singing at his painting. The words were those of tliat 
old Latin lijmn of Saint Bernard, which, in its English dress, has thrilled 
many a Methodist class-meeting and many a Puritan conference, telling, 
in the welcome they meet in each Christian soul, that there is a unity m 
Christ’s Church which is not outward, — a secret, invisible bond by which, 
under warring names and badges of opposition, His true followers have 
yet been one in Him, even though they discerned it not. 

“What, my little one 1 ” sai the monk, looking over the wall; “is 
it not a beautiful morning ? ” 

“ Dear uncle, it is,” said Agnes. “ And I have been so glad to hear 
your beautiful hymn 1 — it comforted me.” 

“ Comforted you, little heart ? What a word is that 1 When you get 
as far along on your journey as your old uncle, then you may talk ot 
comfort ; but who thinks of comforting birds or butterflies or young 
lambs?” 

“ Ah, dear uncle, I am not so very happy,” returned Agnes, the tears 
starting into her eyes. 

“Not happy?" exclaimed the monk, looking up from his drawing. 
“ What dreadful affliction has come upon you ? — hey, my little heart ? " 

Agnes sat down on the comer of the marble fountain, and, covering 
her face with her apron, sobbed as if her heart would break. 

“ Why, really, little heart of mine, this is something serious,” said the 
monk ; “ let yoiu* old uncle try to help you.” 

“ It isn’t for myself,” said Agnes, endeavouring to check her feelings, 
— “it is not for myself, — it is for another, — for a soul lost. Ah, my 
Jesus, have mercy 1 ” 

“ A soul lost ? Our Mother forbid I ” said the monk, croBsing himself. 

“ Who is it, my dear ? — tell me about it,” said the monk. 

“Dear uncle, you remember the youth who suddenly appeared to 
us in the moonlight here a few evenings ago ? ” 

“ Ah, indeed 1 " exclaimed the monk, — “ what of him ? ” 

“Eather Francesco has told me dreadful things of him this morning 7” 

“ What things?” 

“ Uncle, he is excommunicated by our Holy Father the Pope.” 

Father Antonio, as a member of one of the most enlightened and 
cultivated religious orders of the times, and as an intimate companion and 
disciple of Savonarola, had a full understanding of the character of the 
reigning Pope, and therefore had his own private opinion of how much 
his excommunication was likely to be worth in the invisible world. He 
knew that the same doom had been threatened towards bis saintly master, 
for opposing and exposing the scandalous vices which disgraced the high 
places of the Church ; so that, on the whole, when he heard that this 
yoimg man was excommunicated, so far from being impressed with horror 
towards him, he conceived the idea that he might be a particularly hones* 
follow and good Christian. But then he did not bold it wise to disturb 
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the faith of the simple-hearted by revealing to them the truth about the 
head of the Church on earth. Father Antonio did not, therefore, tell 
Agnes that the announcement 'which had filled her with such distress was 
ill- less conclusive with himself of the ill desert of the individual to whotn 
it related. 

“ My little heart," he answered, gravely, “ did you learn the sin for 
Avhich this young man was excommunicated ? " 

“ Ah, me 1 my dear uncle, I fear he is an infidel, — ^an unbelietc*. 
Indeed, now I remember it, he confessed as much to me the other day.” 

“When did he tell you this?" 

“You remember, my uncle, when you W('ro sent for to the dying 
man? When you were gone, I kneelwl down to pray for his soul; and 
Ashen I rose from prayer, this young cavalier was sitting right here, on 
tins end of the fountain. He was looking fixedly at mo, with such sad 
(yes, so full of longing and pain, that it was quite piteous; and he spoke 
to me BO sadly, I could not but pity him." 

“ And what did he say to you, child ?" 

“Ah, father, he said that he was all alone in the World, 'Without 
friends, and utterly desolate, with no one to love him ; but worse than 
that, he said he had lost his faith : that he could not believe." 

“ I must seek this youth," said the monk, in a mu“ing tone ; “perhaps 
I may find out what hath driven him a'W'ay fi'om the fold." 

“ Come now, little darling, wipe your bright eyes, and look at these 
plans I have been making for the shrine we were talking of, in the 
gorge. See here, I have drawn a goodly arch with a pinnacle j under 
the arch sliall be the picture of our Lady with the blessed Babe. 
The arch shall be cunningly sculptured with vinca of ivy and passion- 
flower, and on one side of it shall stand Saint Agnes with her lamb, 
.and on the other, Saint Cecilia, crowned -Avith roses ; and on this pinnacle 
above all, Saint Michael, all in armour, shall stand leaning, one hand on 
Ins sword, and holding a sliield with the cross upon it.” 

“Ah, that will be beautiful ! ” said Agnes. 

“ You can scarcely tell,” pursued the monk, “ from this faint drawing, 
what the picture of our Lady is to be ; but I shall paint her to the highest 
of my art, and with many prayers that I may work worthily. You see, 
she shall be standing on a cloud with a background all of burnished gold, 
like the streets of the Now Jerusalem ; and she shall be clothed in a 
mantle of purest blue from head to foot, to repesent the unclouded sky of 
summer ; on her forehead she shall wear the evening star, which ever 
shineth when we say the Ave Maria, and all the borders of her blue 
vesture shall be cunningly wrought with fringes of stars ; and the dear 
Rabe shall lean his little cheek to hers so peacefully, and there shall be a 
clear shining of love through her face, and a heavenly rcstfulticss, that it 
shall do one^B heart good to look at her. Many a blessed hour shall I 
have over this picture, and many a hymn shall I sing as my Work goes 
1 must go about to prepare the panels forthwith ; and it were Well, 
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if there be that young man who works in stone, to have him summoned 
to our conference.” 

“ I think,” said Agnes, “ that you will find him in the town ; he 
dwells next to the cathedral.” 

“ I trust he is a youth of pious life and conversation,” said the monk. 
“ I must call on him this afternoon ; for he ought to be stirring himself 
up by hymns and prayers, and by meditations on the beauty of saints and 
angeJs, for so goodly a work. I would, dear daughter, you could see our 
great Duomo in Florence, which is a mountain of precious marbles and 
many-coloured mosaics ; and the Campanile that riseth thereby is like a 
lily of Paradise, — so tall, so stately, with such an infinite grace, and 
adorned all the way up with holy emblems and images of saints and angels; 
nor is there any part of it, within or without, that is not finished sacredly 
with care, as an offering to the most perfect God. Truly, our fair Florence, 
though she be little, is worthy, by her sacred adornments, to be worn as 
the lily of our Lady’s girdle, even as she hath been dedicated to her.” 

In the afternoon, the monk went to the town to seek the young artist, 
and also to inquire for the stranger for whom his pastoral offices were in 
requisition, while Agnes remained alone in the little solitary garden. 

It was one of those rich slumberous afternoons of spring that seem to 
bathe earth and heaven with an Elysian softness; and from her little 
lonely nook shrouded in dusky shadows by its orange-trees, Agnes looked 
down the sombre gorge to where the open sea lay, panting and palpitating 
in blue and violet waves, while the little white sails of fisliing-boats drifted 
hither and thither, now silvered in the sunshine, now fading away like a 
dream into the violet vapour bands that mantled the horizon. The 
weather would have been oppressively sultry but for the gentle breeze 
which constantly di’ifted landward with coolness in its wings. The hum 
of the old town came to her car softened by disUince and mingled with the 
patter of the fountain and the music of birds singing in the trees overhead. 
Agnes tried to busy herself with her spinning ; but her mind constantly 
wandered away, and stirred and undulated with a thousand dim and 
unshaped thoughts and emotions, of which she vaguely questioned in her 
own mind. Why did Father Francesco warn her so solemnly against an 
earthly love ? Did he not know her vocation ? But still he was wisest 
and must know best ; there must be danger, if he said so. But then, this 
knight had spoken so modestly, so humbly, — so differently from Giulietta’s 
lovers I — for Giulietta had sometimes found a chance to recount to Agnes 
some of her triumphs. How could it be that a knight so brave and 
gentle, and so piously brought up, diould become an infidel 7 Ah, uncle 
Antonio was right, — ^he must have had some foul wrong, some dreadful 
injury 1 When Agnes was a child, in travelling with her grandmother 
through one of the highest passes of the Apennines, die had chanced to 
discover a wounded eagle, whom an arrow had pierced, sitting all alone 
by himself on a rock, with his feathera ruffled and a film coming over his 
great dear bright eye, — and, ever full of compassion, had taken him to 
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nurse, and had travelled for a day with him in her arms; and the 
mournful look of his clear regal eyes now came into her memoiy. Yes," 
flhe said to herself, “ he is like my poor eagle. The archers have wounded 
him, so that he is glad to find shelter even with a poor maid like me ; but 
it was easy to sec my eagle had been king among birds, even as this 
knight is among men. Certainly, God must love hTm, — he is so beautiful 
and noble 1 I hope dear uncle will find him this afternoon ; he knows 
how to teach him : as for me, I can only pray." 

Such were the thoughts that Agnes twisted into the shining white flax, 
while her eyes wandered dreamily ov(*r ihe soft hazy landscape. At last, 
lulled by the tdiivering sound of leaves, and the bird-songs, and wearied 
with the agitations of the morning, her head lay back against the end of 
the sculptured fountain, the spindle slowly dropped from her hand, and her 
eyes were closed in sleep, the murmur of the fountain still sounding in her 
dicains. In her dreams she seemed to be wandering far away among the 
purple passes of the Apennines, where she had come years ago when she 
was a little girl; with her grandmother she puslicd through old olive- 
groves, weird and twisted with many a quaint gnarl, and rustling their pale 
bilvery leaves in noonday twilight. Sometimes she seemed to carry in her 
bosom a wounded oigle, and often she sat down to stroke it and to try to 
give it food from her hand, and as often it looked upon her with a proud, 
patient eye, and then her grandmother seemed to shake her roughly by tlie 
arm and bid her throw the silly bird away ; — but then again the dream 
changed, and she saw a knight lie bleeding and dying in a lonely hollow, 
his garments torn, his sw^ord broken, and liis face pale and faintly streaked 
with blood ; and she kneeled by him, trying in vain to stanch a deadly 
wound in his side, while he said reproachfully, “ Agnes, dear Agnes, why 
would you not save me ? " And then she thought he kissed her hand 
with his cold dying lips ; and she shivered and awoke, — to find that her 
hand was indeed held in that of the cavalier, whose eyes met hers when 
first slic unclosed her own, and the same voice that spoke in her dreams 
Baid, “ Agnes, dear Agnes ! ” 

For a moment she seemed stupefied and confounded, and sat passively 
regarding the knight, who kneeled at her feet and repeatedly kissed her 
hand, calling her his saint, his star, his life, and whatever other fair name 
poetry lends to love. All at once, however, her face flushed crimson red, 
she drew her hand quickly away, and, rising up, made a motion to retreat, 
in a voice of alarm, — 

'‘Oh, my lord, this must not be 1 I am committing deadly sin 
to hear you. Please, please go ! please leave a poor girl 1 " 

“ Agnes, what does this mean 7 " said the cavalier. “ Only two days 
Bince, in this place, you promised to love me; and that promise has 
brought me from utter despair to love of life. Nay, since you told me 
tliat, I have been able to pray once more; the whole world seems changed 
iiow will you t^e it all away 1 — ^you, who are all I have on 
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“ My lord, I did not know then that I was sinning. Our dear Mother 
knows I said only what 1 thought was true and right, but 1 find it was 
a sin.” 

“A sin to love, Agnes ? Heaven must be full of sin, then; for there 
, they do nothing else.” 

'‘Oh, my lord, I must not argue with you; I am forbidden to listen 
even for a moment. Please go. I will never forget you, sir — never 
forget to pray for you, and to loVe you as they love in heaven ; but I am 
i’orbidden to speak with you. I fear I have sinned in hearing and saying 
even this much.” 

“Who forbids you, Agnes? Who has the right to forbid your good, 
kind heart to love, where love is so deeply needed, and so gratefully 
received ? ” 

“ My holy father, whom I am bound to obey as my soul’s director,” 
said Agnes: “he has forbidden me so much as to listen to a word, and yet 
I have listened to many. How could I help it ? ” 

“ Ever these priests ! ” muttered the cavalier, his brow darkening with 
an impatient froWn : “ wolves in sheep’s clothing 1 ” 

“ Alas I ” said AgneS, sorrowfuUy, “ why will you ?” 

“ Why will I what ? " he interrupted, facing suddenly toward her, and 
looking down with a fierce, scornful determination. 

“ Why will you be at war witli the Holy Church ? Why will you 
peril your eternal salvation ? ” 

“Is there a Holy Church ? Where is it? Would there were one ! 
I am blind and cannot see it. Little Agnes, you promised to lead me, 
but you drop my hand in the darkness. Who will guide me, if ijuu 
will not ? ” 

“ My lord, I am most unfit to be your guide. I am a poor girl, with- 
out any learning; but there is my uncle I spoke to you of. Oh, my lord, 
if you only would go to him, he is wise and gentle both. I must go in now, 
ray lord, — indeed, I must. I must not sin further. I must do a heavy 
penance for having listened and spoken to you, after the holy fiither had 
forbidden me.” 

“ No, Agnes, you shall not go in,” said the cavalier, suddenly stepping 
before her and placing himself across the doorway ; “ you shall sec me, 
and hear me too. I take the sin on myself: you cannot help it. HoW 
will you avoid me 7 Will you fly now down the path of the gorge ? I 
will follow you. I am desperate. I had but one comfort on earth, but 
one hope of heaven, and that through you ; and you, cruel, are so ready 
to give me up at the first word of youf priest ? ” 

“ God knows if I do it willingly,” said AgneS : “but 1 know it is best; 
for I feel I should love you too Well, if I saw mote of you. My lord, 
are strong and Can compel me, but I beg you to leave me.” 

“ Dear Agnes, could you really feel it possible that you might love me 
loo well?” pleaded the cavalier, his whole manner changing 
could I carry you fur away to my home in the mountains, far up in 
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beautiful blue mountains, vrbere the air is eo clear, and the \rear 7 , 
wrangling world lies so far below that one forgets it entirely, you should 
be my wife, my queen, my empress. You should lead me where you 
would ; your word should be my law. I will go with you whererer you 
will, — to confession, to sacrament, to prayers, nevenso often; never will I 
lebel against your word: if you decree, I will bend my neck to king or 
priest; I will reconcile me with anybody or nnj^liing only for your sweet 
sake; you shall lead me all my life; and when we die, I ask only that you 
may lead me to our Mother’s throne in heaven, and ])ray her to tolerate 
me for your sake. Come, now, dear, is not even one unworthy soul worth 
saving ? ” 

“ My lord, you have taught me how wise my lioly father was in for- 
bidding me to listen to you. lie knew bettor than 1 how weak was my 

licait, and how I might be drawn on from step to step till My lord, 

1 must be no man’s wife. I follow the blessed Saint Agnes. May God 
^M\e me grace to keep my vows without wavering ! — for then I shall gain 
power to intercede for you and bring down blessings on your soul. Ob, 
iKVcr, never speak to me so again, my loidl — you will make me very, 
very unhappy. If there is any truth in your words, my lord, if you really 
love me, you will go, and you will never try to apeak to me again.” 

“ Never, Agnes ! never ! Think what you are aaying ! ” 

‘‘Oil, I do think! I know it must be best,” said Agnes, much agitated; 
“for, if I should see you often and Lear your voice, I should lose all my 
strength. I could never resist, and I should lose heaven for you and mo 
loo. Leave me, and I will never, never forget to pray for you; and go 
(luicldy too, for it is time for ray grandmother to come home, and she 
would be so angry: — she would never believe 1 had not been doing wrong, 
and pel haps she would make me marry somebody that I do not wish to. 
f^lic has threatened that many times; but I beg her to leave me free to go 
to my sweet home in the convent and my dear mother Theresa.” 

“ They shall never marry you i^ainst your will, little Agnes, I pledge 
you my knightly word. I will protect you from that. Promise me, dear, 
that, if over you be man’s wife, you will be mine. Only promise me that, 
and I will go.” 

“ Will you ? ” said Agnes, in an ecstacy of fear and apprehension, in 
which there mingled some strange troubled gleams of happiness. “Well, 
then, 1 will. Ah ! I hope it is no sin 1 ” 

“ Believe me, dearest, it is not,” said the knight. “ Say it again, — say, 
that I may hear it, — say, * If ever I am man’s wife, I will be thine,’ — say 
it, and I will go.” 

“ W ell, then, my lord, if ever I am man’s wife, I will be thine,” said 
''^gnos. “But I will be no man’s wife. My heart and hand are promised 
elsewhere. Come, now, my lord, your word must be kept.” 

“ Let me put this ring oh your finger, lest you forget,” said the cavalier, 
t was my mother^s ring, and never during her lifetime heard anything 
ut prayers and hymns. It is saintly, and worthy of thee.” 
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** No, my lord, I may not. Grandmother would inquire about it. I 
cannot keep it ; but fear not my forgetting : I shall never forget you.” 

“ Will you ever want to see me, Agnes ? ” 

“ I hope not, since it is not best. But you do not go.” 

“ Well, then, farewell, my little wife 1 farewell, till I claim thee I ” 
said the cavalier, as he kissed her hand, and vaulted over the wall. 

“ How strange that I cannot make him understand 1 ” said Agnes, 
when he was gone. “ I must have sinned; I must have done wrong ; but 
I have been trying all the while to do right. Why would he stay so and 
look at me so with those deep eyes ? I was very hard with him, — very 1 
I trembled for him, I was so severe ; and yet it has not discouraged him 
enough. How strange that he would call me so, after all, when I explained 
to him I never could marry ! Must I tell all this to Father Francesco ? 
How dreadful ! IIow he looked at me before I How he trembled and 
turned away from me ! What Avill he think now ? Ah, me ! why must 
1 tell him ? If I could only confess to my mother Theresa, that would he 
easier. We have a mother in heaven to hear us; why should we not have 
a mother on earth ? Father Francesco frightens me so I His eyes burn 
me 1 They seem to burn into my soul, and he seems angry with me 
sometimes, and sometimes looks at me so strangely I Dear, blessed 
mother,” she said, kneeling at the shrine, “ help thy little child I I do not 
want to do wrong : 1 want to do right. Oh, that I could come and live 
with thee ! ” 

Poor Agnes 1 a new experience had opened in her heretofore tranquil 
life, and her day was one of conflict. Do what she would, the words that 
had been spoken to her in the morning would return to her mind, and 
sometimes she awoke with a shock of guilty surprise at finding she had 
been dreaming over what the cavalier said to her of living with him alone, 
in some clear, high, jjurple solitude of those beautiful inountaius which 
she remembered as an enchanted dream of her childhood. Would he 
really always love her, then ; always go with her to prayers and mass and 
sacrament, and be reconciled to the Church ; and should she indeed have 
the joy of feeling that his noble soul was led back to heavenly peace 
through her? Was not this better than a barren life of hymns and 
prayers in a cold convent ? Then the very voice that uttered these words 
— that voice of veiled strength and manly daring, that spoke with such a 
gentje pleading, and yet such an undertone of authority, as if he had a 
right to claim her for himself, — she seemed to feel the tones of that voice 
in every nerve : and then the strange tlirilling pleasure of thinking that 
he loved her sol Why should he, this strange, beautiful knight? 
Doubtless he had seen splendid high-born ladies : he had seen even 
queens and princesses ; and what could he find to like in her, a poor little 
peasant ? Nobody ever tliought so much of her before, and yet he wa.'^ so 
unhappy without her : it was strange he should be ; but he said so, an 
it must be true. After all. Father Francesco might be mistaken about his 
being wicked. On the whole, she felt sure he was mistaken : at least m 
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part. Uncle Antonio did not acein to be so much shocked at whut she 
told him ; he knew tlie temptations of men better, perhaps, because he 
did not stay sliut up in one convent, but travelled all about, preaching and 
tcacliing. If only he could see him, and talk with him, and make him a 
good Christian, why, then, there would be no further need of her ; — and 
Agnes was surprised to find what a dreadful, dreary blank appeared before 
lier when she thought of this. Why should she wish liim to remember 
her, since she never could be his ? — and yet nothing seemed so dreadful 
as that he should forget her. So the poor little innocent fly beat and 
fluttered in the mazes of that enchanted web, where thousands of her firail 
Bcx have beat and fluttered before her. 


CHATTER XIU. 

The Monk and the Cavalier. 

Father Antonio had been down through the streets of the old town of 
Sorrento, searching for the young stone-cutter, and, finding him, had spent 
some time in enlightening him as to the details of the work he wished him 
to execute. 

He found him not so easily kindled into devotional fervours as he had 
fondly imagined ; nor could all his most devout exhortations produce one- 
quarter of the effect upon him that resulted from the discovery that it 

the fair Agnes who originated the design and was interested in its 
execution. Then did the large black eyes of the youth kindle into somc- 
tlung of sympathetic fervour, and he willingly promised to do his very 
best at the carving. 

“ I used to know the fair Agnes well, years ago,” he said ; “ but of 
late she will not even look at me ; yet I worship her none the less. Who 
can help it that sees her 7 I don’t think she is so hard-hearted os she 
seems ; but her grandmother and the priests won’t so much ns allow her 
to lift up her eyes when one of us young fellows goes by. Twice these 
five years past have I seen her eyes, and then it was when I contrived 
to get near the holy water when there was a pi ess round it of a saint’s 

; I reached some to her on my finger, and then she smiled upon me 
Jind thanked me. Those two smiles arc all I have had to live on for 
all this time. Perhaps, I work very well, she will give me another, 
and perhaps she will say, * Thank you, my good Pietro ! ’ as she 
tiscd to, when I brought her birds’ eggs or helped her across the ravine, 
years ago.” 

“Well, my brave boy, do your best,” said the monk, ‘^and let the 
shrine be of the fairest white marble. I will be answerable for the 
expense : I 'wfli it of those who have substance.” 

“So please you, holy father,” said Pietro, “ I know of a spot, a little 
e ow here on the coast, where was a heatlien temple in the old days; and 
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one can dig tlierefrom long pieces of fair \rhite marble, all covered vitb 
heathen images. I know not whether your reverence would think them 
fit for Christian purposes." 

“ So much the better, boy I so much the better 1 " replied the monk, 
heartily. “ Only let the marble be fine and white, and it is as good aa 
converting a heathen, any time, to baptize it to Christian uses. A few 
strokes of the chisel will soon demolish their naked nymphs and other 
such rubbish, and we can carve holy virgins, robed from head to foot in 
all modesty, as becometh saints.” 

“ I will get my boat and go down this very afternoon," said Pietro ; 
and, sir, I hope I am not making too bold in asking you, when you see 
the fair Agnes, to present unto her this lily, in memorial of her old play- 
fellow.” 

“ That I will, my boy I And now I think of it, she spoke kindly of 
you, as one that liad been a companion in her childhood ; but said her 
grandmother would not allow her to apeak to you now." 

“Ah, that is jt! " said Pietro. “ Old ELsie is a fierce old kite, wifh 
strong beak and long claws, and will not let the poor giil have any good 
of her youth. Some say she means to marry her to a rich old man, and 
some say she ivill shut her up in a convent ; which I should say was a 
sore hurt and loss to the world ; there aie a plenty of women, whom 
nobody wants to look at, for that sort of work ; mid a beautiful face is 
u kind of psalm which makes one want to be good." 

Well, well, my boy, work well and faithfully for the saints on tliis 
shrine, and I dure pi’omisc you many a smile from this fair maiden ; for 
her heart is set upon the glory of God and his saints, and she will smile 
on any one who helps on the good work. I shall look in on th daily for 
a time, till I sec the work well started.” 

So saying, the old monk took his leave. Just ns he was passing out of 
the house, some one brushed rapidly by him, going down the street. As 
he passed, the quick eye of the monk recognized the cavalier whom lie 
liad seen in the garden but a few evenings before. It was not a face and 
form easily forgotten, and the monk followed him at a little distance be- 
hind, resolving, if he saw him turn in anywhere, to follow and crave an 
audience of him. 

Accordingly, as he saw the cavalier entering undef the low arch that 
led to his hotel, he stepped up and addressed him with a gesture of bene- 
diction. 

“ God bless you, Hiy son ! " 

** What would you with me, father ? ” asked the cavalier, with a has^y 
and somewhat suspicious glance. 

“ I would that you would give me an audience of a few moments on 
some matters of importance,” replied the monk, mildly. 

The tones of his voice seemed to have excited some vague remem 
brance in the mind of the cavalier; for he eyed him narrowly, 
seemed trying to recollect where he had seen him before. Suddenly 
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light appeared to fla^ upon his mind ; ibr his whole manner became at 
once more cordial. 

“ My good father," he said, “ my poor lodging and leisure are at your 
service for any communication you may see fit to make." ' 

So saying, he led the way up the damp, ill-smelling Stone staircase, 
and opened the door of the deserted room where we harve seen him once 
before. Closing the door, and seating himself at the one rickety table 
■\\ Inch the room afforded, he motioned to the monk to be seated also ; thefl 
iking off his plumed hat, he threw it negligently on the table beside 
Inin, and passing his white and finely formed hand through the black 
cm Is of his hair, he tossed them careleB.sly from his forehead, and, leaning 
bi‘‘ thin in the hollow of his hand, fixed his glittering eyes on the monk 
jM a manner that seemed to demand his errand. 


“ My lord," said the monk, in those gentle, conciliating tones which 
AMie natimd to him, “ I would ask a little help of you in regard of a 
Cluistian undertaking which I have here in hand. The dear Lord hath 
jjiit it into the heart of a pious young maid of this vicinity to erect a 
hIu ine to the honour of our Lady and her dear Son in this gorge of 
Soncuto, hard by. It is a gloomy place in the night, and hath been said 
to he infested by evil spirits ; and my fair niece, who is full of all holy 
thoughts, desired me to draw the plan for this shrine, and, so far os my 
poor skill may go, I have done so. See here, my lord, are the drawings." 

Tlie monk laid them down on the table, his pale cheek flushing with a 
faint glow of artistic enthiLsiasm and pride, as he explained to the young 
nuin the plan and drawings. 

The cavalier listened courteously, but without much apparent interest, 
till the monk drew from his portfolio a paper and said — 

“ Thi.s, niy loid, is my poor and feeble conception of the most sacred 
form of our Lady, which I am to paint for the centre of the shrine.” 

He laid down tlio paper, and the cavalier, with a sudden exclamation, 
snatched it up, looking at it eagerly. 

“ It is she I ” he cried ; “ it is her very self 1 — the divine Agnes, — the 
hly flower, — the sweet star, — the only one among women 1 " 

“ I see you have recognized the likeness,” said the monk, blushing : 
“ I knrw that it hath been thought a practice of doubtful edifioation 
to represent holy things under the image of anything earthly; but 
'vhen any faiortal seems especially gifted with a heavenly spirit out- 
Bhining in the face, it tnay be that our Lady chooses her to reveal 
herself in." 


The cavalier was gazing so intently on the picture, that he scarcely 
icard the apology of the monk j he held it up, and seemed to study it with 
a long admiring gaze. 

“ You have great skill with your pencil, my father,” he said ; “ one 
'vould not look for such things from under a monk’s hood." 

1 Marco in Florence, of which you may bate 

j said Father Antonio, “ and am an unworthy disciple of the tradi- 
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tions of tho blessed Angelico, whose visions of heavenly things are ever 
before us ; and no less am I a disciple of the renowned Savonarola, of 
whose fume all Italy hath heard before now.” 

“ Savonarola? " returned tho other, with eagerness, — “ he that makes 
these vile miscreants tliat call tliemselves Pope and Cardinals tremble ? 
All Italy, all Christendom, is groaning and stretching out the hand to him 
to free them from these abominations. My father, tell me of Savonarola,— 
how goes he, and what success hath he? " 

“ My son, it is now many months since I left Florence; since which 
time I have been sojourning in by-places, repairing shrines and teaching 
the poor of the Lord’s flock, who are scattered and neglected by the idle 
shepherds who only think to cat the flcsli and warm themselves with the 
fleece of tlie sheep, for whom the good Shepherd gave his life. My 
duties have been humble and quiet ; for it is not given to me to wield the 
sword of rebuke and controversy, like my great master.” 

“ And you have not heard, then,” said the cavalier, eagerly, “ that they 
have excommunicated him ? ” 

“ I knew that was threatened,” replied the monk, “ but I did not think 
it possible that it could befall a man of such shining holiness of life, so 
signally and openly owned of God, that the very gifts of the first Apostles 
teem revived in him.” 

“ Does not Satan always hate the Lord ? ” retorted the cavalier. 
“ Alexander and his councils are possessed of the devil, if ever men were; 
and arc sealed as his children by every abominable wickedness. TIh‘ 
devil sits in Christ’s seat, and hath stolen his signet-ring, to simI 
decrees against the Lord’s own followers : what are Christian men to do 
in such case ? ” 

The monk sighed and looked troubled. 

“ It is hard to say,” he answered. So much I know ; that before 1 
left Florence our master wrote to the King of France touching tke 
dreadful state of things at Rome, and tried to stir him up to call a general 
council of the Church. I much fear me this letter may have fallen into 
the hands of the Pope.” 

“ I tell you, father,” exclaimed the young man, starting up and laying 
his hand on his sword, “ we must fight / It is the sword that must decide 
this matter 1 Was not the Holy Sepulchre saved from the Infidels by the 
sword ? — and once more the sword must save the Holy City from worse 
infidels than the Turks. If such doings as these are allowed in tlie Holy 
City, in another generation there will be no Christians left on earth. 
Alexander and Csesar Borgia and tho Lady Lucrezia are enough to drive 
religion from the world. They make us long to go back to the tradition'^ 
of our Roman fathers, — who were men of cleanly and honourable livea 
and of heroic deeds, scorning bribery and deceit. They honoured Go 
by noble lives, little as they knew of Him. But these men are a shame 
to the mothers who bore them.” 

“ You speak too truly, my son,” said the monk. “ Alas I the creation 
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groaneth and travaileth in pain -with these things. Many a time and oil 
liave I seen our master groaning and wrestling with God on this account. 
For it is to small purpose that we have gone through Italy preaching and 
stirring up the people to more holy lives, when from the very Hill of 
Zion, the height of the sanctuary, come down these streams of pollution. It 
seems as if the time had come that the world could bear it no longer.” 

“ Well, if it come to the trial of the sword, as come it must,” said the 
cavalier, “ say to your master that Agostino Sarelli has a band of one 
hundred tried men and an impregnable fastness in the mountain, where 
he may take refuge, and where they will gladly hear the Word of God 
from pure lips. They call us robbers, — us who have gone out from the 
assembly of robbers, that we might lead honest and cleanly lives. There 
is not one among us that hath not lost houses, lands, brothers, parents, 
children, or friends, through their treacherous cruelty. There be those 
^\liose wives and sisters have been forced into the Borgia harem ; there be 
those whose children have been tortured before their eyes ; those who 
have seen the fairest and dearest slaughtered by these hell-hounds, who 
y(‘t sit in the seat of the Lord and give decrees in the name of Christ. Is 
there a God ? If there be, why is lie silent ? ” 

“ Yea, my son, there is a God,” replied the monk ; “ but his ways are 
not as ours. A thousand years in his sight are but as yesterday ; as a 
watch in the night. Ue shall come, and shall not keep silence.” 

“ Perhaps you do not know, father,” said the young man, “ that I, too, 
am excommunicated. I am excommunicated, because, Cojsar Borgia 
having killed my eldest brother, and dishonoured and slain my sister, and 
seized on all our possessions, and the Pope having protected and confirmed 
him therein, I declare the Pope to be not of God, but of the devil. I 
will not submit to him, nor be ruled by him ; and I and my fellows will 
make good our mountains against him and his crew, with such right arms 
as the good Lord hath given us.” 

“ The Lord be with you, my son 1 ” said the monk ; “ and the Lord 
bring His Church out of these deep waters 1 Surely, it is a lovely and 
beautiful Church, made dear and precious by innumerable saints and 
martyrs who have given tlicir sweet lives up willingly for it ; and it is 
full of records of righteousness, of prayers and alms and works of mercy 
that ha^^e made even the very dust of our Italy precious and holy. Why 
bast Thou abandoned this vine of Thy planting, 0 Lord ? The boar out 
of the wood doth waste it; the wild beast of the field doth devour it. 
heturn, we beseech Thee, and visit this vine of Thy planting 1 ” 

The monk clasped his hands and looked upward pleadingly, the tears 
running down his wasted cheeks. Ah, many such strivings and prayers 
in those days went up from silent hearts in obscure solitudes, that wrestled 
*^iid groaned under that mighty burden which Luther at last received 
strength to heave from the heart of the Church. 

Then, father, you do admit that one may be banned by the Pope, 
to may utterly refuse and disown him, and yet be a Christian ? ” 
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How can I othcrwiao ? ’’ said the monk. “Do I not see the greatest 
saint this age or any age has ever seen under the excommunication of the 
greatest sinner ? Only, my son, let ihe warn you, Become not irreverent 
to the tnie Church because of a false usurper. Reverence the sacrament*!, 
the hymns, the prayers all the more for this sad condition in which yon 
stand. What teacher is more faithful in these respects than my master? 
Who hath more zeal for our blessed Lord Jesus, and a more living faitli 
in Him 7 Who hath a more filial love and tenderness towards our blessed 
Mother 7 Who hath more reverent communion with all the saints than 
he 7 Truly, he sometimes seems to me to walk encompassed by aU tin 
armies of heaven, — such a power goes forth in his words, and such a holi- 
ness in his life.” 

“ Ah," cried Agostino, “ would I had such a confessor 1 The sacra- 
ments might once more have power for me, and I might cleanse my soul 
from unbelief.” 

“Dear son,” said the monk, “accept a most unworthy, but sinceio 
follower of this holy prophet, who yearns for your salvation. Let nu 
have the happiness of granting to thee the sacraments of the Church, 
which, doubtless, aie thine by right m one of the flock of the Lord Jesus 
Come to me some day this week in confession, and thereafter thou slialf 
receive the Lord within thee, and be once more united with Him.” 

“ My good lather,” said the young man, grasping his hand, and nuKli 
affected, “ I will come. Your words have done me good ; but I mu'^t 
think more of them. I will come soon ; but these things cannot be don 
without pondering: it will take some time to bring my heart into chaiil) 
with all men.” 

The monk rose up to depart, and began to gather up his drawings. 

“ For this matter, father,” said the cavalier, throwing . oral gold 
pieces upon the table, “ take these, and as many more as you need ask f< i 
your good work. 1 would willingly pay any sum,” he added, while ' 
faint blush rose to his cheek, “ if you would give me a copy of tin*' 
Gold would be nothing in comparison with it.” 

“My son,” asked the monk, smiling, “ would it be to thee an image 
of an earthly or a heavenly love 7 ” 

“ Of both, father,” rejilied the young man. “ For that dear face liftf- 
been more to me than prayer or hymn ; it has been even as a sacrampni 
to me, and through it I know not what of holy and heavenly influences 
have come to me.” 

“Said I not well,” returned the monk, exulting, “that there weie 
those on whom our ijother shed such grace that their very beauty 
heavenward 7 Such are they whom the artist looks for, when lie would 
adorn a shrine where the faithful shall worship. Well, my son, 1 
use my poor art for you ; and as for gold, we of our convent take it uol- 
except for the adorning of holy things, such as this shrine.” 

“ How soon shall it be done ? ” asked the young man, eagerly. 

“ Patience, patience, my lord I Rome was not built in a day, 
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our art must work by slow touches; but I will do my best. Yet where- 
fore, my lord, cheri^ this image ? ” 

“ Father, are you of uear kin to this maid ? ” 

“lam her mother’s only brother.” 

“ Then I say to you, as the nearest of her male kin, that I s^ek this 
maid in pure and honourable marriage ; and she* hath given me her 
promise, that, if ever she be wife of mortal man, she will be mine.” 

“ But she looks not to be wife of any man,” urged the monk ; “so, at 
least, I have heard her say, though her grandmother would fain marry 
her to a husband of her own c)jooaing. ’Tis a wilful woman, is my sister 
Elsie, and a worldly, not easy to persuade, and impossible to drive.” 

“ And she hath chosen for this fair angel some base peasant churl who 
will have no sense of her exceeding loveliness ? By the saints, if it come 
to this, I will carry her away with the strong arm.” 

“Tliat is not to be apprehended just ut present. Sister Elsie is 
dotingly fond of the girl, which hath slept in her bosom since infancy.” 

“And why should I not demand her in marriage of your sister?’’ 
asked the young man. 

“ My lord, you are an excommunicated man, and she would have 
hori'or of you. It is impossible ; it would not be to edification to make 
the common people judges in such matters: it is safest to let their faith 
rest undisturbed, and that they be not taught to despise ecclesiastical 
censures. This could not be explained to Elsie ; she would drive you 
fioin her doors with her distaff, and you would scarce wish to put your 
sword against it. Besides, my lord, if you were not excommunicated, 
you are of noble blood, and this alone would be a fatal objection with my 
bister, wlio hath sworn on the holy cross that Agnes should never Jove one 
of your race.” 

“ What is the cause of this hatred ? ” 

“ Some foul wrong which a noble did her mother,” replied the monk ; 

” for Agnes is of gentle blood on her father’s bide.” 

“ I might have known it,” said the cavalier to himself. “ Her words 
and ways are unlike anything in her class.” 

“ Father,” he added, touching his sword, “ we soldiers are fond of 
cutting all Gordian knots, whether of love or religion, with this. The 
sword, father, is the best theologian, the best casuist : the sword rights 
wrongs and punishes evil-doers, and some day the sword may cut the way 
out ot this embarrass also.” 

“ Gently, my son 1 gently 1 ” interposed the monk ; “ nothing is lost 
by patience. See how long it takes the good Lord tr make a fair flower 

of a little seed 1 lie does all quietly, without bluster. Wait on 
Him a little in peacefulness and prayer, and see what He will do for 
thee.” 

“Perhaps you are right, my father,” a«iscnted the stranger, cordially. 
Your counsels have douc me good, and I shall seek them further. But 
0 not lot them terrify my poor A^cs with dreadful stories of the excom- 
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munication tliat hath befallen me. The dear saint is breaking her good 
little heart for my sins, and her confessor evidently hath forbidden her to 
speak to me or look at me. If her heart were leit to itself, it would dy 
to me like a little tame bird, and 1 would cherish it for ever ; but now 
she secs sin in every innocent, womanly thought : poor little dear child- 
angel that she is 1 " 

“ Her confessor is a Franciscan,” said the monk — ^who, good as he 
was, could not escape entirely from the ruling prejudice of his order,— 
and, from what I know of him, I should think might be unskilful in 
what pertained to the nursing of ho delicate a lamb. It is not every one 
to whom is given tlie gift of rightly directing souls.” 

“ I’d like to carry her off from him 1 ” muttered the cavalier, between 
his teeth. “ I will, too, if he is not careful I ” Then he added aloud, 
“ Father, Agnes is mine, — ^minc by the right of the truest worship and 
devotion that man could ever pay to woman, — mine because she loves me 
For 1 know she loves me : I know it far better than she knows it herself, 
the dear innocent child ; and I will not have her tom from me to waste her 
life in a lonely, barren convent, or to be the wife of a stolid peasant. I 
am a man of my word, and I will vindicate my right to her in the f.ice of 
God and man.” 

“ Well, well, my son, as I said before, patience, — one thing at a time. 
Let us say our prayers and sleep to-night, to begin with, and to-morrow 
will bring us fresh counsel.” 

“ Well, my father, you will be for me in this matter ? ” said the 
young man. 

“ My son, I wish you all happiness ; and if this be for your beat good 
and that of my dear niece, I wisli it. But, as I said, there annst be time 
and patience. The way must be made clear. I will see how the case 
stands; and you may be sure, when I can in good conscience, I will 
befriend you.” 

“ Thank you, my father, thank you I ” said the young man, bending 
his knee to receive the monk’s parting benediction. 

“ It seems to me not best,” said the monk, turning once more, a^ 
he was leaving the threshold, “ that you should come to me at present 
where I am, — it would only raise a storm that I could not allay ; 
so great would be the power of the forces they might bring to bear on 
the child, that her little heart might break and the saints claim her 
too soon.” 

“ Well, then, father, come hither to me to-morrow at this same houi*, 
if I be not too unworthy of your pastoral care.” 

“ I shall be too happy, my son,” said the monk. “ So be it.” 

And he turned from the door just as the bell of the cathedra 
struck the Ave Maria, and all in the street bowed in the evening act o 
worship. 
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and arrogant : he was impatient of old stories : he was intolerant of 
conimon])lacefl. Mrs. Baynes’ anecdotes of her garrison experiences in 
India and Europe got a very impatient hearing from Mr. Philip ; and 
though little Charlotte gently remonstrated with him, saying, “Do, do let 
niamiiia tell her story out; and don’t turn away and talk about some- 
•thmg else in the midst of it; and don’t tell her you have heard the 
story before, you rude man ! If she is not pleased with you, she is 
angry with me, and I have to suffer when you arc gone away,” — Miss 
Charlotte did not say how much flie had to suffer when Philip wim 
ab>^ent; how constantly her mother found fault with him; what a sad 
life, in consequence of her attnehment to him, the young maiden had to 
lead ; and 1 fear that clumsy Philip, in his selfish though tlessncss, did not 
take enough count of the sufferings which his behaviour brought on the 
girl. You see 1 am acknowdedging that there were many faults on hn 
side, which, pci haps, may in some degiee excuse cr account for those 
which Mia. Ceneial Baynes ccitauily committed tow^aida him. She did 
not love Philip luturall) ; and do you suppose she loved him because she 
vvas under great obligations to him? Do you love your creditor because 
you owe him more tlnm you can ever pay ? If 1 never paid rny tailor, 
should I be on good terms with him ? I might go on ordering suits of 
clothes fiom now to the year nineteen hundred ; but I should hate him 
worse year alter year, I should find fault with his cut and his clotli : 1 
daresay I should end by thinking his bills cxtoitionatc, though 1 nevt'* 
paid them. Kindness is very indigestible. It disagrees with very proud 
stoniachs. I wuiukr was that tiavillcr wdio fell among the thii'ves 
grateful afterwai'ds to the Samaritan who r("5cued liim ? He gave money 
certainly; but ho didn’t miss it. The ridigioiis opinions of Sam a li tans 
arc lamentably lieterodox. 0 biother ! may we help the fallen slill 
though they never pay us, and may we lend without exacting the usuiy 
of gratitude 1 

Of this I am determined, that wdiencvcr I go courting again, I will 
not pay my add i esses to my dear creature — day after day, and fiora 
year’s end to ye.ai’s end, very likely, willi the dear girl’s mother, fitlitr, 
and half a dozen young brothers and sisters in the room. I shall begin 
by being civil to the old lady, of course. She is flattered at first by 
having a young fellow coming courting to her daughter, She calls me 
“dear Edward;” works me a pair of braces ; Writes to mamma and 
sisters, and so forth. Old gentleman says, “ Brown, my boy ” (I ani hcie 
fondly imagining myself to be a young fellow named £d\va^ Biown, 
attached, let us say, to Miss Kate Thomiwiun)— Thomp«n» I »ay, «ays, 

“ Brown, my boy, come to dinner at teteti. Oover laid for yod always 
and of course, delicious thought 1 that cover is by dearest Kate’s side. 
But the dinner is bad sometimes. Sometimes I come late. Sometimes 
things are going badly in the city. Sometimes Mrs. Thompson is out of 
humour ;— she always thought Kate might have done better. And in the 
midst of these doubts and delays, supposa JoitES appears, who is older, 
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but of A better temper, a better faipily, and-^pla^e on him 1— ‘twice as 
rich ? What arc engagements ? What are promises ? It is sometimes 
an affectionate mother’s dutjt to break her promise, and that duty the 
resolute matron will do. 

Then Edward is Edward no more, but Mr. Bsown ; or, worse still, 
nameless in the house. Then the knife and fork ai’O removed from poor 
Kate’s side, and she swallows her own sad meal in tears. Then if oUe of 
the little Thompsons says, artlessly, “ Papa, I met Teddy Brown in 

Eegcnt Street ; he looked ho ” “ Hold your tongue, unfbeliug 

wieteli !” cries mamma. “ Look at that dear child ! ” Kate is swooning. 
She 1ms sal-volatile. The medical man is sent for. And presently—* 
Chailcs Jones is taking Kate Thompson to dinner. Long voyages are 
dangerous; so are long conrtahipa. In long A'cyages passengers perpe- 
tually quarrel (for that Mrs. General could vouch) ; in long courtships 
the same danger exists ; and how much the more when in that latter 
^hip you have a mother who is for cati* pulling in her oar 1 And then 
to think of the annoyance of th:il love A'oyn^ o, A\ht'n you and the beloved 
and beloved’s papa, mamma, half a dozen brothers and sisters, are all in 
one cabin 1 For economy’s sake the Bayncscs had no sitting-room at 
madani(>’s — for you could not call that loom on the second floor a sitting- 
room which had two beds in it, and in Avhich the young ones practised 
the piano, with poor Chailoltc as their mistress. Philip’s courting had to 
lake place for the most part before the Avhole family ; and to make love 
under such diflicultics Avould have bciu h(»rrible and maddening and 
imjiossible almost, only Ave have admitted that our young friends had 
little walks in the Champs Elys(!*ea ; and then you must own that it muat 
have been deliglitful for them to AViite each other perpetual little notes, 
which were delivered occultly undiT the very nose of papa and mamma, 
and in the nctuid presence of the other boarders at madaine’s, who, of* 
couise, never saw anything that Avas going ou. Yes, those sly monkeys 
actually made little post-offices about the room* There Avas, for instance, 
the clock on the niantel])iece in the salon on which was carved the old 
Ficnch allegory, “ Le temps fait passer Vamovr.'^ One of those artful 
young people Avould pop a note into Time’s boat, where you may be sure 
no one aaw it. The trictrac board was another post-office. So was the 
drawer of the music-stand. So was tlie Sijvies china flower-pot, &c. &c. ; 
to each of which repositories in its turn the lovers confided the delicious 
Bccr'^ts of their wooing. 

Have you ever looked at your love-letters to Darby, wlieh you were 
courting, dear Joan? They are sacred pages to read. You have his 
tied up somewhere in a faded ribbon. You scarce need spectacles as 
3'cu look at them. The hair groAVs black ; the eyes moisten and 
brighten; the checlcs^ll and blush again. I protest there is nothing so 
beautiful as Darby and Joan in the world. 1 hope Philip and his wife 
'Will bo Darby and Joan to the end. I tell you they ore married; and 
^on’t want to make any mysteries about the business. I disdain that 
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sort of artifice. Ixi the days of the pld three-volume novels, didn’t you 
^ ^ivays look at the end, to see that Louisa and the earl (or young clergy- 
as the case might be) were happy? If they died, or met with 
other grief, for my part I put the book away. This pair, then, are well ; 

married; arc, I trust, happy: but before they married, and after- 
wards, they had great griefs and troubles ; as no doubt you have had, 
dear sir or madam, since you underwent that ceremony. Married ? Of 
course they are. Do you suppose 1 would have allowed little Charlotte 
to meet Philip in the Chumps Elysces with only a giddy little boy of a 
1)1 other for a companion, who Avould turn away to see Punch, Guignol, 
the soldiers marching by, the old woman’s gingerbread and toffy stall 
and so forth ? Do you, I say, suppose I would have allowed those two 
to go out together, unless they were to be married afterwards? Out 
walking together they did go ; and, once, as they were arm-in-arm in 
the Chatnps Elysees, whom should they see in a fine open carriage but 
young Twysden and Captain and Mrs. Woolcombe, to whom, as they 
passed, Philip doffed his hat with a j)rofound bow, and whom he further 
saluted with a roar of immense laiigliter. Woolcombe must have hem d 
the peal. I daresay it brought a little blush into Jlrs. Woolcombe’s 
cheeks ; and — and so, no doubt, added to the many attractions of that 
elegant lady. I have no secrets about my chai’acters, and speak my mind 
about them quite freely. They said that Woolcombe waa the lno^t 
jealous, stirjcy, ostentatious, cruel little brute; that he led his wile a 
dismal life. ^Well? If he did? Pm sure, I don’t care. “ Thcie is that 
swaggering bankrupt beggar Firmin 1 ” cries the tawny bridegroom, biting 
liis moustache. ‘‘Impudent ragged blackguard,” says Twysden minor, 
“ I saw him.” 

“ Hadn’t you better stop the carriage, and abuse him to bimsclf, and 
/lot to me?” says Mrs. Woolcombe, languidly, Hinging herself back on 
her cusliions. 

“Go on. Hang you I Ally! Vito!” cry the gentlemen in the 
carriage to the laquals de place on the box. 

“I can fancy you don’t care about seeing liim,.” resumes ]\rrs. Wool- 
combe. “ He has a violent tempi^r, and 1 w'ould not have you quarrel 
for the world.” So I suppose Woolcombe again swears at the laquaia «lo 
jdacc: and the happy couple, as the saying is, roll away to the Bois de 
Boulogne, 

“ What makes you laugh so ?” says little Charlotte, fondly, as she t'ipa 
along by her lover’s side. 

“ Because I am so happy, my dearest I ” says the other, squeezing to 
Ilia heart the little hand that lies on his arm. As ho thinks on yondei 
woman, and then looks into the pure eager face of the sweet girl bawde 
him, the scornful laughter occasioned by the sudcleu meeting which w 
just oyer hushes ; — and an immense feeling of thankfulness fills the breast 
of the young man; — thankfulness for the danger from which he has 
escaped, and for the blessed prize which has fallen to him. 
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But Mr. Philip’s walks were not to be all as pleasant as this walk ; 
and we are now coming to a history of wet, slippery roads, bad times, and 
winter weather. All I can promise about this gloomy pai’t is, that it shall 
not be n long story. You will acknowledge we made very short work 
with the love-making, which I give you my word 1 consider to be the 
very easiest part of the novel-writer’s business. *As those rapturous 
*^001108 between the enptain and the heroine are going on, a writer who 
knows his business may be thinking about any tiling else — about the 
ensuing chapter, or about what he is going to have fi>r dinner, or what 
yoa will; therefore, as we passed over the* laptures and joys of the 
courting so very curtly, you must please to gratify me by taking the 
ernef in a very short measure. If our young people are going to sulTer, 
kt the pain be soon over. Sit down in the chair. Miss Baynes, if you 
]iUa->e, and you, Mr. Fiiinin, in this. Allow me to examine you; just 
open your mouth, if you please; and — oh, oh, my dear miss— there it is 
out ! A little eau-dc-Cologiio and water, my dear. And now, Mr. Fir- 
Dilii, if you please, wo will — whut fangs ’ what a big one 1 Two guineas. 
Tliank you. Good morning. Come to me once a year. John, show in 
tlie next party. About the ensuing painful business, then, 1 protest I 
don’t intend to be much longer occuj led than the humane and dexterous 
opciator to wdiom I have made so bold as to liken myself. If my pretty 
Charlotte is to have a tooth out, it shall be removed as gently as possible, 
])oor dear. As for Philip, and his great red-bcaided jaw, I don’t care 
so much if the tug makes him roar a little. And yet they remain, they 
KMuain and throb in after life, those wounds <'f early days. Have I not 
said how, as I chanced to walk with Mr. Firruiii in Paris, many years after 
the domestic circumstances hero recoided, he jniiiscd befoie the window 
ol that house near the Cliainps Elyb< 5 cs where Madame Smolensk once 
held her pensiouj shook his fist at a jalousie of the now dingy and 
dilapidated mansion, and intimated to me that he had undergone severe 
sullenngs in the chamber lighted by y ondcr window ? So have we all 
suIkTod ; Bo, very likely, iny dear young miss or master who peruses 
this modest page, will you have to suffer in your time. You will not die 
of tlie operation, most probably : but it is painful : it makes a gap in tbo 
mouth, voyez-vous ? and years and years, maybe, after, as you think of it, 
the smart is renewed, and the dismal tragedy enacts itself over again. 

Philip liked his little maiden to go out, to dance, to laugh, to be 
admired, to be happy. In her artless way she told him of her balls, her 
tea-^ artics, her pleasures, her partners. In a girl’s first little season 
nothing escapes her. Have you not womlered to hear them tell nbout 
the events of the evening, about the dresses of the dowagers, about the 
compliments of the young men, about the behaviour of the girls, and 
what not ? 

Little Charlotte used to enact the over-night’s comedy for Philip, 
pouring out her young heart in her prattle as her little feet skipped 
hy his side* And to hear Philip roar with laughter 1 It would have 
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done you good. You might have heard him from the Obelisk to the 
^Itoile. People turned round to look at him, and shrugged their 
shoulders wonderingly, as good-natured French folks will do. How 
Oliuld a man who had been lately ruined, a man who had just beon 
disappointed of a great legacy from the earl his great uncle, a man whose 
boots were in that lamentable condition, laugh so, and have such high 
spirits ? To think of such an impudent ragged blackguard, as Ringwood 
Twysdon called his cousin, daring to be happy 1 The fact is, that clap 
of laughter smote those three Twysden people like three boxes on the 
ear, and made all their cheeks tingle and blush at once. At Philip’s 
merriment, clouds which had come over (lharlotle’s sweet face would be 
chased away. As she clung to him doubts which throbbed at the girl’s 
heart would vanish. When she was acting those scenes of the past 
night’s entertainment, she was not always happy. As slie talked and 
prattled, her own spirits would rise; and hope and natural joy would 
spring in her heart again, and come flusliing up to her cheek. Charlotte 
was being a hypocrite, as, thank Heaven, all good women sometimes au*. 
She had griefs : she hid them from him. Sho had doubts and fears : 
they fled when he' came in view, and she clung to his strong arm, aiul 
looked in his honest blue eyes. She did not tell him of those painful 
nights when her eyes were wakeful and tearful. A yellow old woman in 
a white jacket, with a nightcap and a night-light, would come, night after 
night, to the side of her little bed ; and there stand, and with her grim 
voice bark against Philip. That old woman’s lean finger would point to 
all the rents in poor Philip’s threadbare paletot of a character — point to 
the holes and tear them wider open. She would stamp on tho.se muddy 
boots. She would throw up Iicr peaked no.se at the idea of tlu' poor 
fellow’s pipe — his pipe, his great companion and comforter when hi.> dear 
little mistress was away. She would discourse on the partners of the 
night; the evident attentions of this gentleman, the politeness and high 
breeding of that. 

And when that dreary nightly torture was over, and Charlotte’s 
mother had left the poor child to herself, sometimes Madame Smolensk, 
sitting up over her ledgers and bills, and wakeful with her own cares, 
would steal up and console poor Charlotte ; and bring her some tisane, 
excellent for the nerves; and talk to her about — about the subject of 
which Charlotte best liked to hear. And though Smolensk was civil 
to Mrs. Baynes in the morning, as her professional duty obliged her to 
be, slie has owned that she often felt a desire to strangle Madame la 
G6n6rale for her conduct to. her little angel of a daughter; and all 
because Monsieur Philippe smells the pipe, parbleu 1 “ Wliat ? « femily 

that owes you the bread which they eat ; and they draw back for a pipe 1 
The cowards, the cowards I A soldier’s daughter is not afraid of it- 
Mcrci I Tenez, M. Philippe,” ahe said to our friend when matters came 
to an extremity. “ Do you know what in your place 1 would do 7 To a 
Frenchman 1 would not say eo ; that understauda itself. But these things 
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malse themsolvea otherwise in England. I have no money, but I have a 
caehemire. Take him ; and if I were you, 1 would make a little voyage 
to Gretna Grin." 

And now, if you please, we will quit the Champs Elys^es. We will 
cross the road from madanie's boai ding-house. We will make our way 
inlo the Faubourg St. Honor<5, and actually enter n*gatc over which the 
L-on, the Un-c-rn, and the H-)-l Ci-wu and A-ms of the Three 
K-ngd-ms are sculptured, and going under the porte-coch^e, and 
turning to the right, ascend a little stair, and ask of the attendant on the 
landing, who is in the cliancellerie? Ihe attendant s-nys, that several of. 
those messieurs y soul. In fact, on entering tlie room, voii find Mr. Motcomh, 
— let UK say — Mr. Lowndes, Mr. llalkin, and mir young fiieiid Mr. Wal- 
singhsun Ilely, seated at their respective tables in tlieinidht of considerable 
smoke. Smoking in the midst of the.se gentlemen, and hestriding his 
ch.iir, as though it were his hor.se, mIs that g.dlaiit yiuiug liish^nhieftain, 
The O’Kourke. Some of the gentlemen are eopMiig, in n large hand- 
A\riting, despatches on fookseap papci 1 would rather be toin to pieces 
by O’Kourke’s wildest hoises, than bo undei >'ood to hint at what those' 
dispatclies, at wlnit tlio.se despateli-lioxes couiaiii. IN i liaps they contain 
some news frtim the Court of Sjiain, wheie some iiitiieues are carried on, 
a knowledge of which would make your hair .‘>tart oft’ your head; perhaps 
that box, for which a messenger is waiting m a neighbouring afiaitinent, 
has locked up twenty-four yai'ds of Chantilly lace for T«ady Belweather, 
and six now French farces for Tom Tiddler of the Foreign Office, who is 
mud about the theatie. It is years and jears ago ; how should I know 
what there is in those despatch -boxes? 

But the work, whatever it may be, is not very pressing — for there is 
only Mr. Chesham — did I say Che.sbam before, by the way? You may 
call him Mr. Sloanestreet if you like. There is only Chesliam (and he 
always takes things to the grand sm-ious) who seems to be much engaged 
in wilting; and the conversation goes on. 

“ Who gave it?" asks Motcomh. 

“ The black man, of course, gave it. We would not pretend to com- 
p< le with such a long purse a.s bis. You should liuve seen wliat faces he 
made at the bill I Thirty francs a bottle for Rhine wine. He grinned 
'vith the most horrible agony when he read the addition. He almost 
turned yellow. He sent away his wule early. How long that girl was 
lianging about London ; and think of her liooking a millionnaire at last ! 
Othello is a frightful screw, and diabolically jealous of lii.s wife." 

“ Wliat is the namo of the little man who got so dismally drunk, 
and began to cry about old Ringwood?” 

“ Twysden — the woman’s brother. Don’t you know Humbug Twysden, 
the father ? The youth is more ofTcnsive than the parent." 

“ A moat disgusting littln boast. Would come to the VaTi4t6a, because 
■'ve said we were going ; would go to Lamoignon’s, where the Russians 
gave a dance and a lansquenet.. Whj didn’t you come, Hely ? ’* 
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Mr. Jlely. — I tell you I hate the whole thing. Those painted old 
actresses give me the horrors. What do I want with winning Motcomb's 
money who hasn’t got any ? Do you think it gives me any pleasure to 
dance witJi old Caradol ? She puts me in mind of my grandmother — 
only she is older. Do you think I want to go and see that insane old 
'Boutzoff Icoi ing at Corinne and Palmyrine, and making a group of three 
old women together ? I wonder how you fellows can go on. Aren’t you 
tired of truffles and ^cr^visses a la Bordclaise; and tliosc old opera 
people, whose withered old carcases are stuffed with them? 

The O'R . — There was Cerisette, I give ye me honour. Ye never 
saw. She lell asleep in her cheer 

Mr. Lowndes. — In her hwhat^ O’B. ? 

The O' R. — ^Well, in her chair then ! And Figaroff smayred her fecce 
all over with the craym out of a Charlotte Boose. She’s a regular bud 
and mustache, you know, Cdiiacltc has. 

Mr. Hehj. — Cliarlotte, Charlotte I Oh ! (Jle clutches his hair madly. 
Ilts elbows arc on the table ) 

Mr, Lowndes. — It’s that girl he meets at the tea-parties, where he goes 
to be admiicd. 

Mr. Ilchj . — It ift better to drink tea than, like you fellows, to muddle 
what brains you have with bad champagne. It is better to look, and to 
h(*ar, and to see, and to dance with a modest girl, than, like you fellows, 
to bo capering about in taverns with painted old hags like that oM 
Cunsette, who has got a face like apomme cuite, and who danced befoie 
Lord MalincHbury at the Peace of Amiens. She did, I tell you; and 
before Napoleon. 

Mr. Chesham. — {Loots up from his ivriting ) — There was no Napoleon 
then. It’s of no conseciuence, but 

Lowndes. — Thank you, I owe you one. You’re a most valuable man, 
Cbcfaham, and a credit to your father and mother. 

Mr. Chesham. — Well, the First Consul w^as Bonaparte. 

Lowndes. — 1 am obliged to you. I say I am obliged to you, 
Chcsliam, and if you would like any refreshment order it meis sumptibns, 
old boy — at my expense. 

Chesham. — These fellows will never be serious. {He resumes hs 
uriting.) 

IJelij. — {lierum^ hut very low.) — Oh, Charlotte, Char 

Mr. Lowndes. — Ilely is raving about that girl — that girl with the 
Ijoirible old mother in yellow, don’t you remember ? and old fedier — good 
old military party, in a shabby old coat — wlio was at the last bull. Wluit 
was. the name ? O’Kourke, what is the ihyme for Baynes ? 

The O R . — Pays^ and be hanged to you. You’re always makin fun on 
me, you little cockney 1 

Mr. Motcomb. — Holy was just as bad about the Danish girl. You 
know, Walse, you composed ever so many verses to her, and wrote home 
to your mother to ank leave to many her I 
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Th6 G'R. — I’d think him big enough to marry without anybody’s 
leave — only they wouldn’t have him bcccanBe he’s so ugly. 

Mr. — ^Vory good, O’Rourke. Very neat and good. You were 

diverting the company with an anecdote. Will you proceed ? 

TIU O'R. — Well, then, the Cerisetto had been dancing both on and off 
llie stage till she was dead tired, I suppose, and so she fell dead asleep, 
and Figaroff, taking the whatdyecallem out of the Charlotte Roose, 
sniayred her face all — 

Voice without. — Dcct Mosho Rinowood Twysden, sivojJay, poor I’hono- 
i.ihlc Moshoo Lownds 1 

Servant. — Monsieur Twisni n ! 

Mr. Twysden. — Mr. LoavikIcs, how are you? 

Mr. Lowndes. — Very well, thank you; how are you? 

Mr. Uely. — Lowndes is uncommonly brilliant to-day. 

Mr. Twysden. — Not the worse for last night ? Some of us were a 
lit lit* elevated, I think 1 

Mr. Lowndes. — Some of us quite the reverse. (Little cad, what does 
In* want? Elevated 1 he couldn’t keep his little legs !) 

Mr. Twysden. — Eh ! Smoking, I sec. Thank you. I very seldom do 
— hut as you are so kind — puff. Eh — uncommonly handsome person 
that, ch — Madame Ceiisettc. 

The O' It . — Thank } o for telling us. 

Mr. Lowndes. — If she meets with your applause, Mr. Twysden, I 
hliould think Madcmoihellc Cdriscttc is all right. 

The O' It . — Maybe they’d raise her salaiy il told her. 

Mr. Twysden. — Ileh — I sec you’re chaffing me. We have a good 
deal of that kind of thing in Somerset — in our — in — hem I This tobacco 
is a little stiong. 1 am a little shaky this morning. Who, by the way, 
IS that Prince Boutzoff who played lansquenet with us ? Is he one of 
Iho Livonian Routzoffs, or one of the Hessian Boutzoffs? I remember 
•it my poi.r uncle’s. Lord Ringwood, meeting a Piiuco Bluchcr de Boutzoff, 
buiiuMhiiig like this man, by the way. You knew my poor uncle? 

d/r. Lowndes. — Dined with him here thiee months ago at the “ Trois 

I’UU'S.” 

Mr. Twysden. — Been at Whipham, I daresay ? I was bred up tliere. 

was said once tliat I was to have been his heir. He was very fond ol 
He was my godfather. 

The ()']}. — Tlien he gave you a mug, and it wasn’t a beauty {sotio voce). 

Mr. Twysden. — You said somctlim? I was speaking of Whipham, 
Mr. Lowndes — one of the finest places in England, I should say, except 
f^’hats worth, you know, and that sort of thing. My giandlather built it — 
I uican my great grandfather, for I’m of the Ringwood family. 

Mr. Lowndes. — Then was Lord Ringwood your grandfather, or your 
grand godfather. 

Mr. Twysden. — He I ho I My mother 
at er was his own brother, and I am 


■was his own niece. My grand- 


25—5 
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Mr. Loiondes.^^ThBXik yon. I sea now. 

Mr. Ilalhin. — Das ist sehr intercssant. Ich venicliere ihnen das ist 
SESB intercssant. 

Mr. Twyaden. — Said somethin? (This cigar is really — I’ll throw it 
away, please.) 1 was sayin that at Whipham, where I was bred up, we 
would be forty at dinner, and as many more in the upper servants’ liall. 

Mr. Lowndes. — ^And you dined in the — ^you had pretty good dinners ? 

Mr. Twyaden — A French chef. Two aids, besides turtle from town, 
Two or three regular cooks on the establishment, besides kitchen-maids, 
1 oasters, and that kind of thing, you understand. How many have yoti 
here now ? In Lord Estridge’s kitchen you can’t do, I should say, at least 
without, — let me see — why, in our small way — and if you come to London 
my father will be dev’lish glad to see you — wo 

Mr. Lowndes. — How is Mrs. Woolcombe this morning? That was a 
fair dinner Woolcombe gave us yesterday. 

Mr. Twysden. — He has plenty of money, plenty of money. I hope, 
Lowndes, when you come to town — the first time you come, mind — to 

give you a hearty welcome and some of my fathers old poi 

^ Mr. Hely. — ^Will nobody kick this little beast out? 

Servant. — Monsieur Chesham peut-il voir M. Firmin ? 

Mr. Chesham — Certainly. Come in, Firrain I 

Mr. Twysden. — Mr. Fearmang — Mr. Fir — Mr. who ? You don’t mean 
to say you receive that fellow, Mr. Chesham ? 

Mr. Chesham. — What fellow ? and what do you mean, Mr. Whatdy- 
callem ? 

Mr. Twysden. — That blackg oh — that is, I — I beg your 

Mr. Firmin (enUring and going up to Mr. Chesham). — I say, •’^ive me 
a bit of news of to-day. What you were saying aliout fiiat— hum and hum 
and haw — mayn’t 1 have it? {lie is talking conJUientially with Mr. Chesham, 
when he sees Mr. Twysden.) Wliat 1 you hav(‘ got that little cad hero? 

Mr. Ijowndes. — You know Mr, Twysden, Mr. Firmin? He .was just 
speaking about you. 

Mr. Firmin. — Was he ? So much the worse for me. 

Mr. Twysden. — Sir ! We don’t speak. You’ve no right to speak to 
me in this manner 1 Don’t speak to me : and I won’t speak to you, sn— 
there I Good morning, Mr. Lowndes 1 Kemcmber your promise to come 
and dine with us w'hen you come to town. And— one word — {he holds 
Mr. Tjowndes by the button. By the way, he has very curious resemb’anr(s 
to Twysden senior) — we shall be here for ten days certainly. I thmk 
Lady Estridge has something next week. 1 have left our cards, and 

Mr. Lowndes. — Take care. He will be there {pointing to Mr. Finion). 

Mr. rmyaden.— .What? That beggar? You don’t mean to 

Lord Estridge will receive such A fellow as— Good-bye, good-byt* 
{Exit Mr. Twysden.) 

Mr. Firmn.^l caught that little fellow’s eye. He’s my wmsin, yo^ 
know. We have had a quarrel. I am sure he was speaking about nas. 
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Mr, Zoumc70t.<*-Well, now you mention it, he uw iq>eekin 9 about you. 

ifr. ^trmtn.— -AYai he? Then don't 6«/f^ Mr. Iiowndes. That 
is my advice. 

Mr. Hehj {at hit desk composing). — Maiden of the bluehing cheek, 

maiden of the— oh, Charlotte, Char ” he bites his pen and dashos off 

rapid rhymes on government paper. 

Afr. Firmin. — What does he say ? Ho said Charlotte, i 

Mr. Lotvndet.-^Ha is always in love and breaking his heart, and ho 
puts it into poems ; he wraps it up in paper, and falls in love with some-> 
body else. Sit down and smoke a cigar, won’t you 7 

Mr. Firmin. — Can’t stay. Must make up my letter. We print to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Xotwides.— Who_^wrote that article pitching into Peel? 

Fimm.— Family secret— can’t say — ^good-bye {Exit Mr. Firmin.) 

Mr. Chesham. — In my opinion a most ill-advised and intemperate 
article. That journal, the Pall Mall Gazette^ indulges in a very needless 
acrimony, I think. 

Mr. Lowndes. — Chesham docs not like to call a spade a spade. He 
calls it a horticultural utensil. You have a great career before you, 
Chesham. You have a wisdom and gravity beyond your years. You 
bore ufl slightly, but we all respect you — we do indeed. What was tlie 
text at Church last Sunday? Oh, b} the uay, llely, you little miscreant, 
you were at church ! 

Mr. Chesham. — You need not blush, llely. I am not a joking man : 
but this kind of jesting does not strike me as being particularly amusing, 
Lowndes. 

Mr. Lowndes. — You go to church because you are good, because your 
aunt was a bishop or something. But Hely goes because he is a little 
miscreant. You hypocritical little beggar, you got yourself up as it 
you were going to a dejeune, and you had your Imir curled, and you were 
seen singing out of the same hymn-book witli that pretty Miss Baynes, 
you little wheedling sinner ; and you walked home with the family — my 
Bisteis saw you — to a boarding-house where they live — by Jove 1 you 
did. And I’ll tell your mother ! 

Mr. Chesham. — I wish you would not make such a noise, and let me 
do my work, Lowndes. You 

Here Asmodeus whisks us out of the loom, and wc lose the rest of the 
young men’s oonversation. But enough has been overheard, I think, to 
show what direction young Mr. llely ’s thoughts had taken. Since he was 
seventeen years of age (at the time when we behold him he may be 
twonty-three) this romantic youth has been repeatedly in love ^ with his 
elderly tutor’s daughter, of course; with a young haberdasher at the 
University ; with his sister’s confidential friend ; with the blooming young 
Danish beauty last year ; and now, I very much fear, a young acquain- 
^ce of ours has attracted tlie attention of this imaginative Don Juan, 
w henever Hely is in love, he ikneies his passion will last for ever, makes 
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a confidant of the first person at hand, ireeps plenteously, and writes 
reams of verses. Do you remember how in a previous chapter we told 
you that M»s. TuflSn was determined she would not ask Philip to her 
soirees, and declared him to be a forward and disagreeable young man ? 
bhe was glad enough to receive young Walsingham llely, with his languid 
air, his drooping head, his fair curls, and his fiower in his button-hole ; and 
Ilcly, being then in hot pursuit of one of the tall Miss Blacklocks, went 
to Mrs. Tufiin’s, was welcomed there with all the honours ; and there, 
fluttering away from Miss Blacklock, our butterfly lighted on Miss Baynes. 
Now Miss Baynes would have danced with a mopstick, she was so fond 
of dancing : and llely, who had practised in a thousand Chaumi^res, 
hlabilles (or whatever was the public dance-room then in vogue), was a 
most amiable, agile, and excellent partner. And she told Philip next 
day what a nice little partner she had found — poor Philip, who was not 
asked to that paradise of a paity. And Philip said that he knew the 
little man; that he believed he was rich; that he wrote pretty little 
veracs : — in a word, Philip, in hia leonine waya, regarded little Hely as a 
lion regards a lapdog. 

Now this little slyboots had a thousand artful little ways. He had 
a very keen sensibility and a fine taste, wliich was 'most readily touched 
by innocence and beauty. He had tears, 1 won’t say at command ; for 
tliey were under no command, and gushed from his fine eyes in spite 
of himself. Charlotte’s innocence and freshness smote him with a keen 
plcasuie. Bon Dicu 1 What was that great, tall Miss Blacklock who had 
tiamped through a thousand ball-rooms, compared to this artless, happy 
Cl eature 7 He danced aAvay from Miss Blacklock and after Charlotte the 
moment ho saw our young friend; and the Blacklocks, wl» knew all 
about him, and his money, and his mother, and his expectations — ^who had 
his verses in their poor album, by whose carriage he had capered day 
after day in the Bois de Boulogne — stood scowling and deserted, os this 
young fellow danced off with that Miss Baynes, who lived in a boarding- 
house, and came to parties in a cab with her horrid old mother ! The 
Blacklocks were as though they were not henceforth for Mr. Hely. They 
asked him to dinner. Bless my soul, he utterly forgot all about itl He 
never came to their box on their night at the opera. Not one twinge 
of remorse had he. Not one pang of remembrance. If be did remember 
them, it was when they bored him, like those tall tragic women in black 
who arc always coming in their great long trains to sing sermons to 
Don Juan. Ladies, your name is dowo in his lordship’s catalogue ; his 
servant lias it ; and you, Miss Anna, are number one thousand and Uiree. 

But as for Miss Charlotte, that is a difierent affair. What innocence 1 
What a ^fraicheur / What a merry good humour I Don Slyboots w 
touched, he is tenderly interested : her artless voice thrills through ins 
frame ; he trembles as he waltzes with her ; as his fine eyes look at her, 
jraha 1 what is that film coming over them 7 O Slyboots, Slyboots 1 And 
as she has nothing to conceal, she has told him all he wants to kaoyt 
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bcfi>re long. This is her first winter in Paris : her first season of coming 
out. She has only been to two balls before, and two plays and an opera. 
And her father met Mr. Hely at Lord Trim’s, That was her father 
playing at whist. And they lived at Madame Smolensk’s boarding-house 
in the Chomps Elys^es. And they had been to Mr. Dash’s, and to 
Mrs. Blank’s, and she believed they were going to ^Irs. Star’s on Friday. 
And did they go to church ? Of courae they went to church, to the 
Hue d’Aguesseau, or wherever it might be. And Slyboots went to 
church next Sunday. You may perhaps guess to what church. And he 
went the Sunday alter. And he sang his own songs, accompanying 
liimself on the guitar at his lodgings. And he sang elsewhere. And he 
had a very pretty little voice, Slyboots had. I believe those poems tinder 
llic common title of “ Grctchcn ” in our Walsiugham’s charming volume 
A\cie all inspired by Miss Baynes. He began to write about her and 
himself the very first night after seeing her. He smoked cigarettes and 
diank green tea. He looked so pale — so pale and sad that he quite 
jiitied himself in the looking-glass in his apartments in the Rue 
Miromenil. And he compared himself to u wrecked mariner, and to a 
grave, and to a man entranced and brought to life. And he cried quite 
licely and satisfactorily by himself. And he went to sec his mother and 
Bister next day at the Hotel de la Terrasse ; and cried to them and said 
he was in love this time for ever and ever. And his sister called him a 
goose. And after crying he ate an uncommonly good dinner. And he 
took every one into his confidence, as he always did whedfever he was 
in love ; always telling, always making verses, and ahvays crying. As 
for Miss Blacklock, he buried the dead body of that love deep in the 
ocean of his soul. The waves engulphed Miss B. The ship rolled on. 
The storm went down. And the stars rose, and the dawn was in his 
soul, &c. Well, well 1 The mother was a vulgar woman, and I am glad 
you are out of it. And what sort of people are General Baynes and 
Mis. Baynes ? 

“ Oh, delightful people 1 Most distinguibhed officer, the father ; 
niodost — doesn’t say a word. The mother, a most lively, brisk, agreeable 
woman. You must go and see her, ma’am. I desiic you’ll go imme- 
diately.” 

“And leave cards with P. P. C. for the Miss Blacklocksl” says 
^lisB Hely, who was a plain, lively person. And both mother and sister 
spoiled this young Hely ; as women ought always to spoil a son, a brother, 
a liitlier, husband, grandfather — any male relative, in a word. 

To see this spoiled son married was tlic good-natured mother’s fond 
pi^ayer. An eldest son had died a rake ; a victim to too much money, 
pleasure, idleness. The widowed mother would give anything to save 
this one Irom the career through which the elder had passed. The 
young man would be one day so wealtliy, that she knew many and many 
*1 schemer would try and entrap him. Perhaps, she had been made to 
marry his lather because he was rich j and she remembered the gloom 
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and wreti^edn'Ai of her own union. Oh, that ihe oould tee har son out 
of temptation, and the husband of an honest girll It was the young 
lady’s first season? So much the more likely that she should be 
unworldly. “ The general— don’t you remember a nice old gentleman- 
in a — well, in a wig — that day we dined at Iiord Trim’s, when that 
horrible old Lord Bing wood was there? That was General Baynes; 
and he broke out so enthusiastically in defence of a poor young man — 
Dr. Firmin’s son — who was a bad man, I believe; but I shall never have 
confidence in another doctor again, that I shan’t. And we’U call on 
these people, Fanny. Yes, in a brown wig — the general, I perfectly 
well remember him, and Lord Trim said he was a most distinguished 
officer. And I have no doubt liis wife will be a most agreeable person. 
Those generals’ wives who Lave travelled over the world must have 
acquired a quantity of delightful information. At a boarding-house, are 
they 7 1 daresay very pleasant and amusing. And we’ll drive there 

and call on them immediately.” 

On that day, as Maegrigor and Moira Baynes were disporting in 
the little front garden of Madame Smolensk’s, 1 think Moira was just 
about to lick Maegrigor, when his fratricidal hand was stopped by the 
sight of a large yellow carriage — a large London dowager family carriage 
— from which descended a large London family footman, with side- locks 
begrimed with powder, with calves such as only belong to large London 
family footmen, and with cards in his hand. Ceci Madam Smolensk ^ ” 
says the larjfe menial. “ Oui,” says the boy, nodding his head ; on 
which tho footman was puzzled, for he thought from his readiness in the 
use of the French language that the boy was a Frenchman. 

“ Ici demure General Bang ? ” continued the man. 

Hand us over the cards, John. Not at home,” said the young 
gentleman. 

“ Who ain’t at ’ome 7 ” inquired the menial. 

“ General Baynes, my fiithor, ain’t at home. lie shall have the paste- 
board when he comes in. Mrs. Ilely. Oh, Mac, it’s the same name as 
that young swell who called tlio other day 1 Ain’t at home, John. Gone 
out to pay some visits. Had a fly on purpose. Gone out with my sister. 
Ton my word, they have, John.” And from this accurate repoit of the 
boy’s behaviour, I lear that tho young Baynes must have been brought up 
at a classical and commercial academy, where economy was more studied 
than politeness. 

Philip comes trudging up to dinner, and as this is not his post day, 
arrives early ; hoping, perhaps, for a walk wi^h Miss Charlotte, or a co/e 
in Madame l^olensk's little i>rivato room. He finds the two boys in tho 
forecourt; and they have Mrs. Holy’s cards in their hand; and they 
narrate to him the advent and departure of the lady in the swell carriage, 
tho mother of the young swell with the flower in his button-hole, who 
came the other day on such a jolly horse. Y«s. And he was at chur 
last Sunday, Philip, and he gave Charlotte a hymn-book. And he sang • 
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he sang like the piper who played before Moses, pa said. And ma said 
it was wicked, but it wasn't : only pa’s fun, you know. And ma said 
you never came to church. Why don’t you? 

Philip had no taint of jealousy in his magnanimous composition, and 
would as soon have accused Charlotte of durJang with other men as of 
stealing madame’s silver spoons. “ So you have had some fine visitors,” 
he says, as the fly drives np. “I remember that rich Mrs. Hely, a 
patient of my father’s. My poor mother u'iod to drive to her house.” 

“ Oh, we havo seen a great deal of Mr. Hely, Philip ! ” cries Miss 
Cliarlotte, not heeding the scowls of her mother, who is nodding and 
Itockoning angrily to the girl, 

<< You never once mentioned him. Tie is one of the greatest dandies 
about Paris : quite a lion,” remarks Philip. 

“ Is he ? What a funny little lion I I never thought about him,” 
<;'tys Miss Charlotte, quite simply. Oh, ingratitude 1 ingratitude ! And 
we have told how Mr. Wahingham was crying his eyes out for her. 

“ She never thought about him ? " cries Mrs. Baynei^ quite eagerly. 

“ The piper, is it, you’re talking about ? asks papa. “ I called him 
Piper, you see, because he piped so sweetly at ch Well, my love ? ” 

Mrs. Baynes Avas nudging her general at this moment. She did not 
w ish that the piper should form the subject of conversation, I suppose. 

“ The piper’s mother is very rich, and the piper will inherit after her. 
She has a fine house in London. She gives very fine parties. She drives 
in a great carriage, and she has come to call upon you, and mk you to her 
balls, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Baynes Avas delighted at this coll. And when she said, “ Pm 
sure I don’t value fine jicoplc, or their fine parties, or their fine carriages, 
but 1 Avish that my dear child should see the Avorld,” — I don’t believe a 
Avord Avhich Mrs. Baynes said. She Avas much more pleased than Charlotte 
at the idea of visiting this fine lady ; or else, why should she have coaxed, 
and wheedled, and been so particularly gracious to the general all the 
evening ? She wanted a new gown. The truth is, her yellow was very 
shabby ; Avhereas Charlotte, in plain white muslin, looked pretty enough 
to be able to dispense with the aid of any French milliner. I fancy a 
consultation with madame and Mrs. Bunch. I fancy a fly ordered, and 
a visit to the milliner’s the next day. And when the pattern of the gown 
is settled with the milliner, 1 fancy the terror on Mrs. Baynes's wizened 
lace Avhon die ascertains the amount of the bill. To do her justice, the 
general’s wife had spent little upon her own homely person. She chose 
gowns ugly, but cheap. There were so many Wks to dotho in that 
family that the thrifty mother did not heed the decoration of her own. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Neo dulces Amores Si'erne, Puer, nequb tu Choreas. 

Y D E A R,” 
]Hrs. Baynes 
said to her 
daughter, 
^‘you ore go- 
ing out a great 
deal ill the 
world now. 
You will go to 
.a great num- 
ber of places 
where poor 
Philip cannot 
hope to bo 
admitted," 
“Not ad- 
mit Philip, 
mamma! tlicn 
I'm sure I 
don’t want to 
go,” cries the 
girl. 

“ Time enough to leave off going to parties when you can’t afford it 
and marry him. When I waa a lieutenant’s wife, I didn’t go to any 
parties out of the regiment, my dear I ” 

“ Oh, then, I am sure I shall never want to go out 1 ’’ Charlotte 
declares. 

“ You fancy he will always stop at home, I daresay. Men are not 
all so domestic as your papa. Very few love to stop at home like him. 
Indeed, I may say that I have made his home comfortable. But one 
tiling is clear, my child. Philip can’t always expect to go where we go. 
lie is not in the position in life. Recollect, your father is a general 
officer, C.B., and may be K.C.B. soon, and your mother is a general 
officer’s lady. We may go anywhere. I might have gone to the 
drawing-room at home if I chose. Lady Biggs would have been delighted 
to present me. Your aunt lias been to the drawing-room, and she is only 
Mrs. Major MaeWhirter; and most absurd it was of Mac to let her 
go. But she rules him in everything, and they have no children. I 
have, goodness knows 1 I sacrifice myself for my children. You little 
know what I deny myself for my children. I said to Lady BiggS; ‘ N0| 
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Lady Biggs ; my husband may go. He should go. He has his uniform, 
and it will cost him nothing except a lly and a bouquet for the man who 
drives ; but I will not spend money on myself for the hire of diamonds 
and feathers, and, though I yield in loyalty to no person, I daresay my 
Sovereign worCt miss me.’ And**! don’t think her Majesty did. She has 
other things to think of besides Mrs. General Baynes', T suppose. She is 
a mother, and can appreciate a mother’s sacrihees for her children.” 

If 1 have not hitherto given you detailed reports of Mrs. General Baynes^ 
conversation, I don’t think, my esteemed reader, you will be very angr^ ' 

“ Now, child," the general’s lady continued, “ let me warn you Hot 
to talk much to Philip about tho.se places which you go to without him, 
and to which his position in life does not allow oi‘ his coming. Hide 
anything from him ? Ob, dear, no 1 Only for his own good, you under- 
stand. I don’t tell everything to your papa. 1 should only worrit him 
and vex him. When anything will please him and make him happy, 
then I tell him. And about Pliilip. Philip, I must say it, my dear— I 
must as a mother say it — has his faults. He in an envious man. Don’t 
look shocked, lie tliinks very well ol himsi 11 ; and having been a great 
deal spoiled, and made too much of in his unhappy father’s time, he is 
so [iroud and haughty that ho forgets his position, and tlunks he ought 
to live with the highest society. Had Lord llingwood left him a fortune, 
as Philip led us to expect when we gave our consent to this most unlucky 
match — for that my dear child should marry a beggar is most unlucky 
and most deplorable ; I can’t help saying so, Charlotte, — if I were on 
niy deathbed I couldn*t help saying so ; and I wish with all my heart we 
had never seen or heard of liim. — There I Don’t go off in one of your 
tantrums I What was I saying, pray ? I say that Philip is in no 
position, or rather in a very, very humble one, which — a mere news- 
paper-writer and a subaltern too — everybody acknowledges to be. And 
il he hears us talking about our parties to which we have a right to g^— 
to which you have a right to go with your mother, a general officer’s lady — 
>^hy, he’ll be offended. He won’t like to hear about them and think he 
can’t be invited ; and you had better not talk about them at all, or about 
the people you meet, you dance with. At Mrs. Holy’s you may dance 
Avith Lord Headbury, the ambassador’s son. And if you tell Pliilip he will 
he offended. He will say that you boast about it. When I was only a 
hentenant’s wife at Barrackpore, Mrs. Captain Capers used to go to 
Calcutta to the Government House balls. I didn’t go. But I was 
offended, and I used to say tliat Flora Capers gave herself airs, and was 
Jilways boasting of her intimacy with the Marchioness of Hastings. We 
don’t like our equals to bo better off than ourselves. Mark my words. 
And if you talk to Philip about the people whom you meet in society, 
and whom he can’t from liis unfortunate station expect to know, you will 
offend him. That was why I nudged you to-day when you were going or 
about Mr. Hely. Anything so absurd I I saw Philip getting angry a 
once, and biting his moustaches, as he always does when he is angry— 
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and swears quite out loud — so rulgar I There ! you are going to be 
angry again, my love; 1 never saw anything like you I la this my 
Chorly wh 9 never was angry ? I know the world, dear, and you don’t. 
Look at me, liow I msinage your papa, and I tell you don’t talk to Philip 
about things which offend him 1 Now, dearest, kiss your poor old mother 
•who loves you. Go upstairs and bathe your eyes, and come down happy 
to dinner.” And at dinner Mrs. General Baynes was uncommonly gracious 
to Philip ; and when gracious she was especially odious to Philip, whose 
magnanimous nature accommodated itself ill to the wheedling artifices of 
an ill-bred old woman. 

Following this wretched mother’s advice, my poor Charlotte sjioke 
scarcely at all to Philip of the parties to which she went, and the amuse- 
ments which she enjoyed without him. I daresay Mrs. Baynes was quite 
happy in thinking that slic was “guiding” her child rightly. As if a 
coarse woman, because she is mean, and greedy, and hypocritical, and 
fifty years old, has a right to lead a guileless nature into wi'ong 1 Ah 1 
if some of us old lolks were to go to school to our children, I am sure, 
madam, it Avoiild do us a creat deal of good. There is a fund of good 
sense and honourable feeling about my great-grandson Tommy, which ia 
more valuable than all liis grandpapa’s experience and knowledge of the 
world. Knowledge of the world forsooth I Compromise, selfisliiiess 
modified, and double dealing 1 Tom disdains a lie ; wlien ho wants a 
peach, h(* roars tor it. If his mother wishes to go to a party, she coaxow^, 
and wheedles, and manages, and smirks, and curtseys for months, in order 
to get her end ; takes twenty rebufis, and comes up to the scratch •ag»ii) 
smiling; — and this woman is for ever lecturing her daughters, and preach- 
ing to her sons ujion viitue, honesty, and moral behaviour 1 

Mrs. Ilely’s little party at the Hdtcl de la Terrasse was very pleasant 
and bright ; and Miss Charlotte eiyoyed it, although her swain was not 
present. But Philip was pleased that Ids little Charlotte should be happy. 
She beheld with wouilermeiit Parisian duchesses, American millionnaircH, 
dandies from the embassies, deputies and peiTs of France with large stars 
and wigs like papa. She gaily described her party to Philip ; described, 
tliat is to say, everything but her own success, which was undoubted. 
There were many beauties at Mrs. Ilely’s, but nobody fresher or prettier. 
The Miss Blacklocka retired very early and in the worst possible temper. 
Prince Slyboots did not in the least heed their going away. His thoughts 
were all fixed upon little Charlotte. Charlotte’s mamma saw the impres- 
sion which the girl made, and was filled with a hungry joy. Good-natured 
Mrs. Hely complimented her on her daughter. “ Thank God, she is as 
good as she is pretiy,” said the mother, I am sure speaking seriously this 
time regarding her dofughter. Prince Slyboots danced with scarce 
anybody else. He raioed a perfect whirlwind of compliments round about 
her. She was qnfite a simple person, and did .not undenitand one-tenth 
part of what he said to her. He strewed her path with roses of po«sy ’ 
he scattered garlanda vC sentiment before her all the way fro™ 
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ante-chamber downstaire, and bo to the fly which woe in waiting to take 
ler and her parents home to the hoardiDg-honse. By George, Charlotte, 
[ think you have smitten that fellow," cried the general, who was infinitely 
muised by young Hely— -his raptures, his affectations, his long hair, and 
what Baynes called his low dress. A slight white tape and a ruby button 
confined Hely’s neck. His, hair waved over his shoulders. Baynes had 
never seen such a specimen. At the mess of the stout 120th, the lads 
talked of their dogs, horses, and sport. A young civilian, smatterhig in 
poetry, chattering in a dozen languages, scented, smiling, perfectly at ease 
with himself and the world, was a novelty to the old oflic'er. 

And now the Queen’s birthday arrived — and that it may arrive for 
many scores of years yet to oome is, I am sure, the prayer of all the 
( (intiibiitoi-s and all the readers of this Magazine — and with it his 
IXcelJcncy Lord Estriclge’s grand annual f&te in honour ol his sovereign. 
A lard for their ball was left at Madame Smolensk’s, for General, Mrs., 
and Miss Baynes ; and no doubt Monsieur Slyboots Walsingham Hely 
wiiK the* artful agent by whom the invitation was forwarded. Once more 
the general’s veteran uniform came out from the tin-box with its dingy 
epaulets and little cross and ribbon. His wile urged on him strongly the 
ueoessity of having a new wig, wigs being very cheap and good at Paris — 
liut Baynes said a new wig would make his old coal look very shabby : 
and a new uniform would cost more money than he would like to afford. 
So shabhy lie went de cape a piedf with a moulting feather, a threadbare 
Bint, a tarnished wig, and a worn-out lari*, sibi comtans. Boots, trousers, 
Biish, coat, were all old and worse for wear, and “ laith," says he, “ my 
face follows suit." A brave, silent man was Baynes ; with a twinkle of 
humour in his lean, wrinkled face. 

And if General Baynes was shabbily attired at the Embassy ball, I 
flunk I know a friend of mine who was shabby too. In the days of his 
piosperity, Mr. Philip y/M pareva evHor et infreqvena of balls, routs, and 
ladies’ company. Perhaps because his father was angered at Philip’s 
iipglect of* his social advantages and indifierence as to success in the 
^'orld, Philip was the more neglectful and indifferent. The elder’s 
comedy-smiles, and solemn, hypocritical politeness, caused scorn and revolt 

the part of the younger man. Philip dcsiiised the humbug, and the 
'vorld to which such humbug could be welcome, lie kept aloof from 
t'a-partiea then: his evening-dress clothes served him for a long time, 
i cannot say how old his dress-coat was at the time of wliich we are 
'viiting. But he had been in the habit of respecting that garment and 
considering it new and handsorao for many years past. Meanwhile the 
coat had shrunk, or its wearer had grown stouter ; and his grand 
cmbi oidcred, embossed, illuminated, carved and gilt velvet dress waisU 
coat, too, had narrowed, had become absurdly tight and short, and I 
dare^y laughing-stock of many of Philip’s aoquaintanooi, whilst 

‘0 kiinself, poor simple fellow, was fancying that it was a most i^ilendid 
article of apparsl. Tou know in the Palais Royal they hang oat the 
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most splendid rcach-me-down drcssing-gOYms, waistcoats, and so fortli. 
** No/’ thonglit Philip, coming out of his cheap dining-house, and swag- 
gering along the arcades, and looking at the tailors’ shops, with his hands 
in his pockets. “ My brown velvet dress waistcoat with the gold sprigs, 
which I had made at college, is a much more tasty thing than these gaudy 
ready-made articles. And my coat is old certainly, but the brass buttons 
are still very bright and handsome, and, in fact, is a most becoming and 
gentlemanlike thing." And under this delusion the honest fellow dressed 
liimsclf in his old clothes, lighted a pair of candles, and looked at himseli' 
with satisfaction in the looking-glass, drew on a pair of cheap gloves 
which he had bought, walked by the Quays, and over the Deputies' 
Bridge, across the Place Louis XV., and strutted up the Faubourg 
St. Houor6 to the Hotel of the British Embassy. A half-mile queue of 
carriages was formed along the street, and of course the eutrance to tlio 
hotel was magnificently illuminated. 

A plague on those clicai) gloves I Why had not Philip paid tliiee 
fuancs for a i)air of gloves, instead of twenty -nine sous? Mrs. Baynes had 
found a capital cheap glove shop, Avhither poor Phil had gone in the 
bimplicity of his lieart ; and now as he went in under tlic graiid illumi- 
nated porte-cocJierCf IMiilip saw that the gloves had given way at the 
thumbs, and that lus bands ajiptared thiough the rents, as red as raw 
beefsteaks. It is wonderful how red hands wiU look through holes iii 
white gloves. “And there’s that hole in my boot, tOQ>’’ thought Plul; 
but he had put a little ink over the seam, and so the rent was impel - 
ceptible. The coat and waistcoat were tight, and of a past age. Nevur 
mind. The chest was broad, the arms were muscular and long, and 
Phil’s face, in the midst of a^halo of fair hair and flaming A\liihkeiB, 
looked brave, honest, and handsome. For awhile his eyes wandered 
fiercely and restlessly all about the room from group to group; but now — 
ah 1 now — they were settled. They had met another pa^r of eyes, which 
lighted up with glad welcome when they beheld him. Tavo young clieeks 
mantled with a sAveet blush. These were Charlotte’s cheeks< and haid 
by them were mamma’s, of a very diflerent colour. But Mrs. Geneial 
Baynes had a knowing turban on, and a set of garnets round her old neck, 
like gooseberries set in gold. 

They admired tlie rooms ; they heard the names of the great folks 
who arrived, and beheld many famous personages. They made tlu'ir 
curtseys to the ambassadress. Confusion I With a great rip, the thumb 
of one of those cheap gloves of Philip’s parts company from the rest of the 
glove, and he is obliged to wear it cmmpled up in his hand : a dreadful 
misbap--for he is going to dunce with Charlotte, and he will have to 
give his hand to the vis-a-vis. 

Who comes up smiling, with a low neck, with waving curls and 
whiskers, pretty little hands exquisitely gloved, and tiny feet 7 ’Tis Htdy 
Walsingham) lightest in the dance. Moat aflably does Mrs. Gcnt-r^ 
Baynes greet the young fellow. Very brightly and happily do Charlottes 
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eyes glance towards her favourite partner. It is certain that poor Phil 
can’t hope at all to dance like Hely. “ And see what nice neat feet and 
liands he has got,” says Mrs. Baynes. “ Commt il est Um ganti! A gentle- 
man ought to be always well gloved." 

“ Why did you send me to the twenty-nine-sous-shop ? ” says poor 
I’hil, looking at his tattered hand-shoe*’, and red obtrusive thumb. 

“ Oh, you I ” — (here Mrs. Baynes shrugs her yellow old shoulders.) 

“ Ymir hands would burst through any gloves 1 How do you do, 
Mr. Ilely 1 Is your mamma here ? Of course she is 1 What a delight-* 
ful party she gave us I The dear ambapsadress looks quite unwell — most 
pleasing manners, I am sure ; and Lord Estridgo, wliat a perfect gentleman 1 " 

The Baynesea Were just come. For what dance was INIiss Baynes 
cli>’ong.aged ? “As many as ever you like !” cries ('harlotte, who, in fact, 
called Hcly her little dancing- master, and never thought of him except 
Hs a partner. “ Oh, too much happiness ! Oh, that this could last for 
ever !” sighed ITely, after a waltz, polka, mazuika, I know not what, and 
fixing on Charlotte the full blaze of his beaiitcoua blue eyes. “ For 
nor?” cries Charlotte, laughing. “ Fm very fond of dancing, indeed. 
And you dance beautifully. But I don’t know that I should like to dance 
lur ever.” Ere the words arc over, he is whirling her round the room again. 
Ills litllc feet fly with surprising agility. Ills hair floats bi'hind him. lie 
scnilcr.s odours as he spins. The handkerchief with which he fans his 
I«ile brow is like a cloudy film of muslin — and poor old Philip sees with 
teiror that his pockct-handkerchiol has got tin ee great holes m it. His 
iiti^e and one eye appeared through one of the holes while Phil was 
wiping his forehead. It w'as very hot. Ho was vciy hot. lie was hotter, 
though standing still, than young Ilely who was dancing. “ lie I he I 
complmieiit you on your gloves, and your handkerchief. I’m sure," 
sniggers Mrs. Baynes, with a toss of her turban. Has it not been said that 
a bull is a strong, courageous, and noble animal, but a bull in a china- 
shop is not in his place ? “ There you go. Thank you ! I wish you’d go 
''Oinewhero else,” cries Mrs. Baynes in a fuiy. Poor Philip’s foot has just 
ftOne through her flounce. How red he is ! how much hotter than ever 1 
'ihcre go Ilely and Charlotte, whirling lound like two opera-dancers ! 
Philip grinds his teeth, he buttons Iiis coal across his chest. How very 
dfilit It feels I How savagely his eyes glare ! Ho }oiing men still look 
'ravage and solemn at balls ? An ingenuous young Englishman ought to 
‘lo that duty of dancing, of course. St Liety calls upon him. But 1 doubt 
tvhethcr ho ought to look cheerful during the performance, or flippantly 
engage in bo grave a matter. 

As Charlotte’s sweet round face beamed smiles upon Philip over 
Uely’s shoulders, it looked bo happy that lie never thought of grudging 
hor her pleasure : and hapjiy he might have remained in this contempla- 
tion, regarding not the circle of dancers who were galloping and whirling 
t'ti at their usual swift rate, but her, w'ho w'as tlic centre of all joy and 
pleasure for him, when suddenly a dinil voice was heard behind him, 
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crying, ** Get out of the way, bang you 1 ” and suddenly there bounced 
against him Kingwood Twysden, pulling Miss Flora Trotter round tlu' 
room, one of the most powerful and intrepid dancers of tliat season ut 
Pans. They hurtled past Philip ; they shot him forward against a pillai. 
He heard a screech, an oath, and> another loud laugh from Twysddij 
and beheld the scowls of Miss Trotter as that rapid creature bumped at 
length into a place of safety. 

I told you about Philip’s coat. It was very tight. The daylight h.id 
long been struggling to make an entry at the seams. As he sl.iggeu'd up 
against the wall, crack I went a great hole at his back ; and crack 1 one oi 
his gold buttons came off, leaving a rent in his chest. It was in tin so 
days when gold buttons still lingered on the brf'asts of some brave nitu, 
and we have said simple Philip still thought his coat a fine one. 

There was not only a rent of the senm, there was not only a hmst 
button, but there was also a rip in Philip’s rich cut-velvet waistco.it, 
with the gold spiigs, which he thought so handsome — a great, heait- 
rending scar. What was to be done ? Ketioat was necessary. IIo told 
Miss Charlotte of the hurt he had received, whose face wore a very comic.il 
look of pity at his misadventure — he covered part of his wound with lus 
gibus hat — and he thought he would try and make his way out by the 
garden of tho hotel, which, of course, uas illuminated, and bright, and 
crowded, but not so very bright and crowded as the saloons, gal It* ms, 
supper-rotims, and halls of gilded light in which the com|>any, for llit 
most part, assembled. 

So our poor wounded friend wandered into the gaid^n, ovir 
which the moon was shining with the most blank indiffere at the 
fiddling, feasting, and particoloured lamps. He says tliat his mind was 
soothed by the aspect of yonder placid moon and twinkling stars, and 
that he had altogether forgotten his trumpery little accident and tom coat 
and waistcoat: but 1 doubt about tlie entire truth of this statement, for 
there have been some occasions when he, Mr. Pliilip, has mentioned the 
subject, and owned that he was mortified and in a rage. 

Well. Ho went into the garden : and was calming himself by con- 
templating the stars, when, just by that fountain where there is Pradici’s 
little statue of — Moses in the llulnishas, let us say — round which thcie 
was a beautiful row of illuminated lamps, lighting up a great coronal of 
flowers, which my dear readers are at liberty to select and arrange accord- 
ing to their own exquisite taste; — near this little fountain he fotmd three 
gentlemen talking together. 

The high voice of one Philip could hear, and know from old day*'- 
Pingwood Twysden, Esquire, always liked to talk and to excite hiniholf 
with other persons’ liquor. He bad been drinking tlie Sovereign’s heahh 
with great assiduity, I suppose, and was exceedingly loud and happy* 
With Ringwood was Mr. Woolconibe, whose countenance the lamps h* 
up in a fine lurid inanner, and whose eyeballs gleamed in the twilig^^j 
and the third of the group was our young friend Mr. Lowndes* 
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I owed him one, you Bee, Lowndes,” said Mr. Hingwood Twysdeu. 

I hate the fellow ! Hang him, always did I I saw (he great hulkin 
brute Btandin there. Couldn't help myself. Give you my honour, 
couldn’t help myself. I just drove Miss Trotter at him — sent her elbow 
^vell into him, and spun him up against the wall. The buttons craoked 
oiT the beggar's coat, begad 1 What business had he there, hang him 7 
Gad, sir, he made a cannon ofT an old woman in blue, and went inte * • * 
Here Mr. King wood's speech caino to an end : for liis cousin stood 
bc'ioie him, grim and biting lii.s mustachios. 

“ Hullo ! ” piped the other. “ Who -wants you to overhear my 
con vei Ration ? Danimy, I say 1 I . . .” 

I'hilip put out that hand with the torn glove. The glove was in a 
(lioadlul state of disruption now. lie worked the hand well into hia 
l.msinan's neck, and twisting Ihngwood round into a proper position, 
l)U)Ught tliat poor old broken boot ro to bear iijion the proper quarter, 

111 It Kingwopd was discharged into the little font, and lighted amidst the 
llciwers, and tlie water, and the oil-lamps, and mode a dreadful mess and 
I'jilutter amongst them. And as for Philip's coat, it was torn worse 
than ever. 

I don't know how many of the brass biittims had revolted and parted 
com[)any from the poor old cloth, which cracked, and split, and tore under 
the agitation of that beating angry bosom. I hope our artist will not 
depict Mr. Tinnin in tins ragged state, a grc.it rent all across his back, 
and Ills prostrate enemy lying howling in llie w.iLi'r, amidst the sputtering. 
Clashing oil-lainpfl at his feet. When Cinderella cpiitted her first ball, 
just after the clock stmek twelve, we all know how shabby she looked. 
I’liilip was a still more disirjiutable object when he slunk away. I don’t 
know by what side door Mr. Lowndes eliininnied him. He also bene- 
■'olciitly look charge of J’liilip's kinsman and antagonist, Mr. Kingwood 
'IVyMlen. Mr. Twysden’s liands, coat-tails, etc., were very much singed and 
sculikd by the oil, and cut by the broken glass, which was all extracted 
nt tile Beaujon Hospital, but not without nmcli suflToring on the part of 
Ike patient. But tliougli young Lowndes spoke up for Philip, in describing 
^kc scene (I fear not without lnughler),his Excellency caused Mr. Firmin’a 
^anie to be erased from his party lists : and 1 am sure no sensible mao 
^’ill defend his conduct for a moment. 

01^ this lamentable fracas which occurred in the Hotel Garden, 
Baynes and her parents had no knowledge for awhile. Charlotte 
jvas too much occupied with her dancing, which she pursued with aU 
^‘r iniglit- papa was at cards with some sober male and female veterans, 
mamma was looking with delight at her daughter, whom the young 
B^ntlcmen of many embassies were diarmed to choose for a partner, 
Hoadbury, Lord Estridge’s son, was presented to Miss Baynes, 
mother was so elated that she was ready to dance too. I do not en-vy 
MaeWhirter at Tours, the perusal of that immense manuscript 
^'luch lier sister recorded the events of the ball. Here was Charlotte, 
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beautiful, elegant, accompliahcd, admired everywhere^ with young men, 
young nohlmen of immense property and expectations, wild about her; 
and engaged by a promise to a rude, ragged, presumptiousj ill-bred young 
man, without a penny in the world — wasn’t it provoking? Ah, poor 
Philip 1 How that little sour, yellow mother-in-law elect did scowl at 
him when he came with rather a shamefaced look to pay his duty to his 
sw'optheart on the day after the ball I Mrs. Baynes had caused her 
daughter to dress with extra smartness, had forbidden the poor child to 
go out, and coaxed her, and wheedled her, and dressed her with I know 
not what ornaments of her own, with a fond expectation that Lord Ilcad- 
bury, that the yellow young Spanish attache, that the sprightly Prussian 
secretary, and Walsingham Hcly, Charlotte’s partners at the ball, would 
certainly call ; and the only equipage that appeared at Madame Smolensk’s 
gate was a hack cab, which diove up at evening, and out of which poor 
Philip’s well-known, tattered boots came striding. Such a fond mother as 
Mrs. Baynes may well have been out of humour. 

As for Philip, he was unusually shy and modest. He did not know in 
what light his friends would regard his escapade of the previous evening. 
He had been sitting at home all the morning ki state, and in company 
with ft' Polish colonel, who lived in his hotel, and whom Philip had 
selected to be his second in case the battle of the previous night should 
have any suite. He had left that colonel in company with a bag of 
tobacco and an order for unlimited beer, whilst heJiimsolf ran up to catcli 
a glimpse of hia beloved. The Bayncses had not hoard of the battle of 
the previous night. They were lull of the ball, of Lord Estridge’s 
affability, of the Golconda amlwissador’s diamonds, of the apperrance of 
the royal piinces who honoured the lete, of the most fashionable Pans 
talk in a word. I’hilip was .scolded, snnhlxd, and coldly received by 
mamma ; but he was used to that sort of ti-eatincnt, and greatly relieved 
by finding that she was unacquainted with his own disorderly behavioui. 
He did not tell Charlotte about the quarrel : a knowledge of it might 
alarm the little maiden ; and so for once our friend was discreet, and held 
his tongue. 

But if ho had any influence with the editor of Galignanrs Messenger, 
why did he not entreat the conductors of that admirable journal to forego 
all mention of the fracas at the embassy ball 7 Two days after the ft'te> 
I am sorry to say, there appeared a paragraph in the paper narrating the 
circumstances of the figlit. And the guilty Philip found a copy of that 
paper on the table before Mrs, Baynes and the general when he came 
to the Champs Ely secs according to his wont. Behind that paper sale 
Major-General Baynes, C.B., looking confused, and beside him his laJy 
frowninu like Ehadaraanthus. But no Charlotte was in the room. 
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There is a spot within the British islands in which the rising g^aaieration 
)f Englishmen may still realize the benighted state of their ancestors in 
•egaid to locomotion, not only learning by experience what it is to exist 
or a time without telegraphs, railroatls, and steamboats, but appreciating 
!vcn the prejudices that would have laughed to scorn, half a century ago, 
my one who would be rash enough to assert that ships could be conveyed 
icroas the sea by machinery, regardless of wind and weather. In this 
singular spot the traveller who, before leaving his homo, packs his port- 
nanteau and furnishes his purse as if for a short visit, may chance to find 
limsclf locked out of the world for weeks, unable to renew his supply of 
inen and dress, and equally unable to rcplcnibb his pmse. Ilis letters and 
telegrams, however pressing and immediate, may lie in calm repose unable 
to reach him. His friends or enemies may want him, and the most official 
and officious visitors may urgently desire his presence, without the smallest 
bint of the kind, much less any friendly or obnoxious individual, being 
able to reach him. lie may long for his trusted physician or confidential 
lanycr, but he must long in vain; for they cannot know of his anxiety, 
and, if they know of it, could not reacli him. lie may find money useless 
to obtain many of his wishes, reasonable as they may seem to hiui to be ; 
and, though innocent of any crime, and having contravened no law of 
society, even to the extent of expressing a hasty opinion concerning a 
(lennaii cmplof/e, he may find himself bound (metaphorically) hand and 
foot; no assistance being obtainable from the Loid Cliancellor, and no 
appeal being able to I'cacli liis beloved Times — always, he has hitherto 
believed, an irresistible power in cases of annoyance and hardship. 

Nor is this sjiot far removed from the centres of civilization. It may 
be 1 cached, under favourable circumstances, lu some fouitccn or fifteen 
hours from London, and it is less than twenty-five miles from the coast of 
l^iancc. Prom it the weary visitor can at all limes contemplate lands 
bl( st with 1 ‘egular communication and a daily mail, to which letters aro 
conveyed without delay, aud wheuce telcgiams can be despatched at will, 
ftTid the reply received in the prescribed number of seconds. But ho may 
perhaps see this tempting land without being able to reach it. He may 
fcol lii^p Moses on the Mount looking towards tire l*lains of Goshen, or 
hko Balaam with the tents of Israel at his feet. 

The land thus circumstanced, a fief, we have already said, of the British 
Crown, but in which her Britannic Majesty’s subjects are frequently, and 

a long time, detained against their will, is the Island of Sark, only 
®’gbt miles from Quernscy— and but sixty miles from Portland Bill* li 
^ easy to reach, but often most difficult to escape from. 

VOL. IV.— NO. 23. 26. 
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Deluded by the* trcaclicrous calm of a fine September day too near the 
equinox, the Aviiter of this article lately formed one of a party who deter- 
mined to vibit Sark from Guernsey, intending to make a short trip. A 
steamboat had been adTertised to leave on a certain day, and return to 
make a second trip three days afterwards. We had heard that boats were 
"known in Saik as well as Guernsey, .and that besides the steamer there 
WHS a regular cutter, and we hardly thought of a pobsibihty which a little 
consideration might peihaps have suggested, and which actually became 
in our case a snd reality. Saik lies to the east of Guernsey, and the 
prevalent winds aie westerly. If the steamer should fail to come, and the 
wind should blow from the west, or not blow' at all, our chance of returning 
to Guernsey might be gieatly inteilcrcd with. 

The weather was not very favourable on the morning of our departure, 
and, but a small sujjply of passengeis being anticipated, tlie owners of the 
steamer declined to send her; but a Stiiling-boat soon took us across, 
treacherously promising to icturn on a day agiecd on. We reached 
Sark after two liours’sail; hut the little harbour not being vei-y Convenient 
to reach, or at least not the best for our *^utter to etasrt iiom on her return 
to Guernsey, we weie hmdtd at a place where there were no means of 
reaching the upper world of Sark without somewhat dangerous climb 
over wet rocks and up u steep chfT. This difficulty being happily over- 
come, we made our way to the little hotel, and soon began to examine the 
cuiiositiea of the place. 

Saik is not only remiuknblc for the difficulty of reaching it and escaping 
from it, but albo foi numerous objects of real interest. It may be worth 
while to dcsciibe some of these for the benefit of future travella:ii, should 
any ventuie into so dangeroua a phue. 

'llie coast of Sark is singulnily wild and bold. A lolly wall from two 
to tliiec hundred feet high, with nu^jieious ouLljiiig rocks and ishuids, is 
all that is seen fiom tin Fea. Here and thcie are small bays, where the 
sea washes over pebbles and laigc bouldois reaching rocks covered with 
seaw'ced at the foot of in.icccssibU* cliffs, and in one or two places having a 
sandy beach ; but none of these w'ould be selected ns giving access to the 
interior. So couijiletely is this tlie case, that the island might be sailed 
round in calm weather without a single place being discovered which a 
stranger would vcntuie to land at in a small boat. 

'J'he island is veiy ncaily divided into two unequal parts, called Great 
and Little Sark, and the co.'ist is not only indented with small bays, but 
surrounded by numeious locks. Wild sea-biids scream ; tlie waves are 
white as they bctiay the sharp points of rocks cpvered treacherously by a 
few feet of water; gloomy caverns gape and yawn in every direction, and 
if it were not for a few small boats moored by long ropM to rocks that 
seem equally difficult of approach by land and water, one might readily 
fancy the whole place uninhabited. 

As the extreme length measured from a point of land almost detached 
from Gi cater Saik, on the north, to the last rock that stretches to tliO south 
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in Little Sark, is barely three ttiilca and a half, and the greatest width Is 
certainly not more than a mile and a half, the tourist accustomed to do 
Switzerland in a lortnight, including the journey there and back, and per- 
form other ffeats by the aid of steamboat and railroad, naturally imagines 
til at a day, or a couple of days at the most, must be «ufficicht to ransack 
the Avhole place and leave no point unvisited. But if our little island is 
perverse in keeping against their will those Avho coUie to see bCf, sKc 
is not deficient in charms, and, small as she may seem, Drill tax the 
pv>wers even of Alpine travellers to exhaust her stBck of wonders itt a 
short time. 

Expecting to leave after a couple of days, and not ignorant of the feet 
that there really was much to see, our parly, which included some accom- 
plished clifters, cheerfully set to work very soon after auival. But first 
it IS only fair to state that this spol, small as it ii, is not without creature 
( ouiforta. It is possible to eat, drink, and sleep there, at the excellent 
iiuarters piovided by a ccrtAin widf)w, Mis Ila/lehurst (and, as we have 
licavd, by another widow within a stone’s throw), after a fashion and on 
terms which might be imitated to ad\antape in many a place of much 
gicaU'r size and pretence. If ithind mutton, w ild labbiU, excellent poultry, 
and certain combinations of blackberries and apples can secuie a traveller 
.iiaiust famine, be may be sure to find all these, and the means of washing 
them down with potations of pale ale fiom the classic souiees of Burton- 
iipon-Tiont. He may also feel secure, if experience purchased during the 
libt autumn may he regaidod us woith having, that the widow’s cruse 
will not fail, even should the means of escape from the island prove as 
difTicult, and the term of impiiaonracnt as long, as they did with u'«. 

baik is especially remaikablc for its rocky coa.st, honeycombed almost 
eveiy where by caverns, and our first object w^as to visit some of these. 
We started with great spirit, taking with us a fcmiale guide, whose principal 
u commendations were, that she understood us veiy impel feet ly and had 
'Jbiticl the caverns about eighteen }eai.s before. Passing Uic picturesque 
iMison.ige and a little plantation crow tied with magnificent hydrangeas and 
f'lihsias, opposite the extremely ugly building which serves as church, 
came to tlie grounds of the Seignourie. Nothing can be imagined 
more striking thiin the contra.st a/Torded by the high cultivation and 
'-^quibile taste observable here, compared with the wild tillage and careless 
^ogh'ct of the Sark fai’mers. Pa.s.sing by this spot, w’C soon entered an 
c( inmon, beyond which all was lot’k and furze. The ground falls in 
fins (liiection, and the rest of the island to llic north is seen stretched out 
I'cfoic the spectator; the sea, far down beneath his feet, visible on three 
and in the distance (ruernsey, Ilerm, and a number of rocks and 
to the left, the coast of France being just discernible on the right. 
The island narroAvs very rapidly from this point, and the bare granite 
Jtle out more and more frequently from the tufts of grass. We soon 
jikerwards come to a part where a narrotv gorge cuts tlie island almost in 
‘•‘k i a steep slope, covered with short grass, passing down precipitously to 

26—2 
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tlie right, while to the lefli a face of naked rock and broken stones, at first 
quite vertical, and aftemards as steep as the loose stones will stand, 
terminates in a mass of huge granite boulders, against which the sea 
dashes with great violence. Half way down the descent is an opening on 
the side of the gorge to the right, and to this our attention was diicctcd. 
poAvn the steep fiice to the left, our party accordingly soon made its way, 
holding on first to tufts of grass and then to angular blocks of granite, 
slipping over soft clay, toppling over heavy stones, and at length reaching 
the pile of rubbish fallen fiom the roof of the cave, up which we had to 
make our way to tho cavern that yawned a little above. This difficulty 
overcome, and the heap mounted and descended, we found ourselves in .a 
vast cleft in the rock, nearly twenty feet in width and certainly fifty in 
height, the whole floor covered so thickly with huge angular fragment 
and rounded blocks fallen in fiom above or lollcfl in by the sea, that tin* 
utmost care was necessary in serambling down the steep descent to the sea 
level. This singular cleft continues through the whole of the rest of the 
island, and niay be traversed for more than a quarter of amilcnorthwauls, 
till it emerges at a small terrace, generally cli-y at low water, which se])a- 
rates 3ark from a rocky islet called the Nose. At the time of our vi-^it, this 
exit was almost blocked up by great masses of rock EC\cral cubic yards in 
dimensions, with otheis of smaller size and all ■■h.ipcs jammed in bet v\ con 
them, the whole probably diivcn in duiing late storms. With soiiio 
difficulty these U’ere ])assed, and we stood at the (‘xtremity close to llif 
Nose, the sea dashing wildly over tho rocks, and lumps of foam, like snon- 
flakos, idmo't blinding us as they diifted wildly past into tbe cave. 'ih‘‘ 
long gloomy fissuie behind being almost closed by tlie locks, and inegulai 
masses of granite in fioiit and on each side cutting off all distant view, tli(‘ 
furious vehemence of the sea, .as it entered and ( scaped, seemed unaccounted 
for ; but the sctiie altogether was one larcdy equalh'd, and hardly to he 
Miiliasscd. 

On our way back, w^e visited Mwoial cross fissures, some being tumnb 
opening outwards to the sea, and others huge cavc'rns penetrating h.ilt 
across towards tho eastern side of the little promontory on which we wcie 

The colours of th(’ rocks in this groiqi of caverns are very striking 
There are blood-red jaspers, and minerals of a bright pea-green colour, 
together willi purple and gray varieties of decomposing granite, and spotted 
black porphyries, varied in some places by the rich dark brown tints of 
soft intersecting veins. All these, lighted up from time to time by the 
fitful gleams of a setting sun on a wild stormy afternoon, formed together 
a scene of the most singular grandeur and beauty. 

Such was our first experience of Sark caverns. An afternoon was 
well employed in this visit; but we found time also to examine a litdc 
more of the west coast, descending into a bay (Seignie Hay) by a zigJ'ag 
path, down an almost vertical face of cliff at least 300 feet high. The 
views in this small bay arc very different, but not at all leas striking, than 
those obtained within the cavern. A group of three detadied rocks 
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called ihe Autelets, or Little Altare, stands out in the sea at one extremism 
the hay, each rock rising in steps from a large base to a small openj u)l^ 
so many broken irregular pyramids roughly hewn by nature out or 
raw material evciywhero around. Jet black in colour, owing to the 
of which they are formed, these singular masses aje covered in 
places with highly tinted lichens, and draped in parts with seaweed. 

-white marks of the seagull are not wanting to produce an artistic e5^l^ 
and varieties of light and shade arc ensured at all times and seasons by 
the iufmito multiplication of sides and angles in the rock. 

Our first day was brought to a conclusion very pleasantly, although it 
k'rt, a distinct impression that the task wc hud ptt ourselves of seeing the 
beauties of the island was, as yet, only commenced. Next morning, 
accordingly, we started early for a complete day's work, and first descended 
a charming valley close to the hotel, \\ hich opens down into a fine bay on 
ihe east side of the island. There is sumething vciy singular ahd 
(haiacteristic about the wooded scenery of Sark. It is so small — 
Liliputian In its nature, and yet so effective. There can hardly be a tree 
thirty feet high in the island, and in most places the tops are shaved off 
\\ ilh that peculiar and ungraceful slope towards the prevalent wind (the 
south'-west) which is so common at all seaside places. But in this L’ttle 
valley, the trees arc sheltered and their form'^ more natural : still all are 
dwarfs — pretty and intei-csting, but on a small scale. Baker’s valley — the 
one now referred to, and the most ideasing of the two valleys that Sark 
lioasta — is not very wide or very long, but is remaikahly pretty, being 
Avell Avoodod on this minute scale, and ornamented Avith a picturesque 


cottage and orchard very well jdaccd. 

This valley leads, but can scarcely be said to open out, to a bay, which 
at first seems very small, but Avhich, even Avhen the Avatcr is tolerably high, 
has access to another and larger bay by a pierced rock. There is, per- 
haps, no coast so small that has so many of these piei ced rocks or natural 
arches as are found in Sark. One can hardly descend anyAvhore to the 
sea Avitljout finding them, and a score might easily be quoted, all striking 
objects, and some of them noble and even grand in their proportions. In 
this little Baie d’lxcart, as opened out at Ioav Avater, there are three such 
arches, each one penetrating a huge detached mass of rock, larger than a 
moderate-sized house. Witliin these rocks arc some half-dozen caverns 


of tolerable dimensions. But d’lxcart Bay, although very fine and well 
Worth visiting, is not one of the lions of Sark. Wc reserved our low 
Avater* for the Gouliot Caves, celebrated in the annals of natural history, 


and remarkable beyond all others of those oceanic recesses which Neptune 
has reserved to himself, and has lined with his choicest treasures of animal 
and vegetable life. To visit these Gouliot Caves there are now every year 
pilgrimages of eager naturalists armed with knives and possessed of every 
kind of pot and pan to carry aAvay the objects of their worship. It is 
only Ht extreme low water during spring and autumn spring-tideS| and 
even then only under favourable conditions of wind, that one can walk 
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4r;^BlK)d into the inner receascfl of these temples of Marine Zoology^ ttnd 
tnaAj are the occasions when even wading or trusting oneself to the 
kurdy arms of a guide, who walks the waters without fear of oonsequences, 
'i^ insuiHcient to secure a satisfactory visit. 

I'he descent to the Gouliots is not a very easy task to any one not 
tilpMistomed to cliffing, and not endowed hy nature with a steady head. In 
^8 case, however, as in many others, there is little danger when there is 
no fear; although any person, man or woman, who wants help certainly 
runs risk. A path lias been made on the rocky face of a small inlet, and 
terminates on some large rocks, covered with black Bllpjicry seaiiiped and 
little barnacles, that have been thrown by the sea in its angiy moments 
above the reach of ordinary tides. Over these one has to pick one’s 
way into the first great cave, which is a long natural tnnnel, something 
like the Boutiques, penetrating completely through a small promontoiy 
that stretches out beyond the middle of the west coast of Sark, being 
separated from the island of Breeliou and the Gouliot rock by small 
ohamiels, passable at all times of tide. Tins first cavern is t>f noble pro- 
portions, and the floor is roughly piled ^^ilh immense boulders, giving 
many a varied vicAV of a small hut iiicturosque harbour, seen through the 
opening at the farther extremity. But this cavern, though fine, is, as it 
were, a more outer court, pi epai ing us for the glories to be revealed within. 
Its walls arc partly eoveiod with those singular currant-jelly-like animals 
one sees expanded like living flowers in marine aquaria: deep blood-ied 
is the prevailing colour, but dark olive-green varieties are also common, 
and numerous yellow and hrick-red patches are seen at intervals. A f(‘w 
muscles, and tens of thousands of limpets and barnacles, cover the boulders. 
Abundance of life is seen, and some of the specimens are as rare ai they 
are beautiful. A brancli of the first cavern, in wliich is a deep pool of 
water, conducts piitwards to the sea; but it is better to wait till low water 
and creep outside. "We then enter a gloomy senes of vaults, lighted from 
the sea, and communicating with each other by natural jiassages. These 
are the Gouliot Caves of the aquarium-lover, and contain the soft 
animals with hard names on which the lips of beauty now love to linger. 
Here are the Actinia mescmbryantheinum, the Biinodes craBsicornis, the 
AlcyoQium digitatum, the Caryophyllia Smithii, the Sortularia filicula, and 
a hundred others. 

^Fortunately the visitor is not often subjected to an examination in situ 
as to his knowledge of these names, for the eye even of one most familiar 
with the aquarium could not fail to be struck by the marvellous Wealth 
and prodigality of nature in this treasure-house of life. It is chiefly on 
the walls of the caverns recently left by the sea that the animals are seen. 
They attract by colour as well as form : the brightest and richest reds, yel- 
lows, blues, and greens cover the wet rocks. Occasionally in rough weather 
the animals are swept away by the stones drifted into the cavern, so that 
large naked patches are left; but the same species reappear in the sa^ne 
e^ts, or at least would do so it left alone hy man. The mania of eollectingy 
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hiowever, afl^ctB even theee poor creatures, and tliey are cut away and 
shipped off to England as fast as they can be. procured by a certain well- 
known guide, whose fishing is, no doubt, more profitable iu this locality 
than on the best turbot banks in the Channel. 

But a short time is allowed by the tirle for this visit : too shoi’t a time, 
indeed, to do justice to its beauties; and as it is not altogcliier safe to be caught 
after the water has once begun to rise, the caverns must often be abandoned 
almost as soon as they are reached. But the lover of wild, grand, rocky 
scenery, who is also a naturalist, cannot certainly do U>tter than viait 
Saik, even at the risk of breaking his neck over the precipices, nud sprain- 
ing liis ankle among the loose stonen, and if he has also a chance of being 
drow’ned with sponges, coralliiica, and sea anemones in the Gouliot Caves. 

When we emerged to the outer day froiu onr pilgrimage to these 
temples, dripping as we were with spra} and salt water, wc found that the 
weather, which had been threatening and unconilurtable all the morning, 
"Was now worse than ever, heavy rain and blowing winds buying set in, 
with little prospect of improvement. Our ])art}, liowever, confiding in 
llie notion that they had but thrive da 5 & to spciid on tlu* island, and feeling 
that they had as }ct seen but few of the i»b)rcts of iot(>rcbt, tliougli they 
had found in each one hitherto examined abundant beauty and grandeur, 
decided to visit Little Sark iii the afternoon. Slarting, then, in the rain, 
which, though it at one time diniiiuslnd, iilli'rwards settled into a heavy 
downponi, we went towards the Cowpt’e, the mimc' given to a deep cut in 
the rocks, along which is the only road fiom (ireat to Little Sark. Owing 
to the existence of a wide tract of soft rode bciwecu the granite of Little 
Sark and the equally hard jiorphyry cro''.sjng Great Saik at a distance of 
about a quarter of u mile, the sea on both hides has made dci'p inroads, and 
cut out a wide and large open bay towards Guernsey, and a smaller bay 
towards France, leaving only a narrow neck of land between. The weather 
wearing the rock down from the top, while the sea w’us at work below, this 
neck lius been gradually scooped out ; and thougli the operation of raia 
was slower than that of the sea, the result was equally certain, and 
the rate sufficiently rapid to form a talus or sloping bank on both sides. 
Such a bank has naturally acted as a barricade against the farther advance 
of the sea, and thus the isthmus has been preserved from one cause of 
destruction by the action of another cause. The road constructed across 
the Ooup6e completely preserves the upper surface, and so long as it is 
kept in good condition the sea does not eeom likely to make any fresh 
inroads. Should the road, however, be neglected, it is likely that a very 
few years would separate Little from Great Sark. 

Not for from the Couple there is a wonderful descent through a broken 
natural ohimney, called the Pot, to the rocks on the shore of Little Sark. 
The whole of this chimney is festooned with a tangled mass of ivy and 
brambles ; but as the rain was pouring in torrents during our visit to this 
pface, we were not in a condition to do justice to its wild beauties^ The 
ooaat of l^ittle Sark is everywhere extremely fine and bold, and there are 
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Bevdral points vrhere, with good climbing, the sea may bo I'eached. There 
are also some fine caves. 

As our party, after descending the Pot, had become so completely 
soaked that they could hold no more water, it wan agreed to return to the 
hotel, and there, muffled up in such clothes as could be borrowed, wo 
eSnjoyed our dinner and hoped for better times. 

Sunday dawned upon us, and our condition began to be uncomfortable. 
Both wind and rain set in in the most determined manner, and we were 
fairly reduced to stay indoors all day. We looked for a change; but 
matters by no means improved, and night closed in with vety little 
prospect of a fine to-morrow. 

Monday was our appointed day of departure, lint the fitate of the 
weather was such that neither steamboat nor cutter would be Mkely to 
leave Guernsey, and certainly could neither safely approach or depart 
from Sark. A sevcie gale of wind, accompanied by heavy squalls of 
rain, had set in from the west, and the only thing we could do was to 
make the best of our position. This wo did effectually; arid the rain 
ceasing for a while in the afternoon, wo did not fail to take advantage of 
the lull. 

Our imprisonment commenced from this day, and from hour to hour 
and day to day wo W'crc inquiring when tlie cutter would go, or when the 
steamer Avould come. Three days and nights longer the wind continued 
to blow so fiercely, the rain was so heavy and frequent, the sky was for 
the most part so covered, and the ground so impassable, that wo were in 
very bad plight, and doj)arturc from the island was simply impossible. 
No inducement would have been sufficient to induce a boatman to pui out 
a boat; and, indeed, wdicnever we could look at the wild waste of i*ocan 
bcfoic us, not a single moving object on the waters was visible. No fish 
could be obtained: not even the crab and lobster-pots could be reached. 
During all this time also the stocks of pale ale and sherry were getting 
Jpw, and at length were all but exhausted, our excellent landlady being 
reduced to borrow from her neighbours to supply our demand. 

Dni'ing this terrible weather we took all possible opportunities of visiting 
and examining the odd comers of our prison-house, but, although we really 
worked hai-d, we found its resources inexhaustible. In the intervals of dry 
weather between the heavy squalls of rain, we managed at various times 
to climb and scramble nearly half-way along the cliff that surrounded the 
two divisions of the island ; and many hours of hat;d toil, much rough 
climbing oyer almost inaccessible rocks, innumerable partial descents and 
ascents, made frequently “ thorough bush, thorough briar,” in such a way 
A<i greatly to damage the integrity of those only garments we had brought 
with us, were the results of our attempts. But never did we feel a 
moment’s disappointment at the scenery presented. Always grand and 
large, notwithstanding the extreme smallness of the island ; never witliout 
the elements of beauty as well as wildness and stem grandeur; th® 
numerous rooky inlets eadh hod its own characteristic, and the outer net- 
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work of islands being seen from successive points of view, produced the 
never-ending variety of the kaleidoscope. 

On one occasion we braved the fierce gale, and made ottv way along a 
^ ery narrow saddle-isliaped ledge of rocks, partly covered with tufty grass 
and brambles, Icnown as the Hog’s Back. Often standing >vith difficulty 
against the wind, we crept on to the extremity of this headland. It 
out into the sea a full quarter of .a mile— a great distaace in Sarfej'-twMT'' 
fiom the farthest extremity a glorious view is obtained to the left of 
cLTlain castellated rocks known as tlic “Point T<iriblc.” 'I’his headland 
sli etches out to sea, forming one side of a narrow creek, of which the pro- 
nu>nto}y surmounted by the Hog’s Back is the other. This view of the 
Bait* d’lxcart at qur feet, and oi the Coupde Bay to the right, with the deep 
uulentation of the rocks forming the Coupte, is veiy line, and the sea dash- 
ing wildly over the nuraeitms rocks standing out m every direction exposed 
to its violence, formed a fit termination and fiame to this grand scenery. 

At another time avc made our A\.iy down a fisherman’s path, to a little 
lamliiig-place opposite the Cieiix, calk d La Loclie. A detached rock is 
here so nearly connected with the main isl.uid, that one could almost jump 
across the cliasru that separates them, and a die]> vertical gorge enters the 
land, the sea having worn for itself a path in a soft vein of red clay. The 
view from the locks at this point is exiecdingly striking. Immediately 
opposite La Lochc the clifls rise twohuiubcd ket \euically, and no human, 
loot could climb this height. One is the moie surja'ised, therefore, to see 
a small neat harbour Avith a bieakiAater of some tAventy yards, almost 
(losing the entrance, and a small cutt(*r or two, or half-a-dozen fishermen’s 
boats, riding outside the brealcAvater. A kw boats may also bo recognized 
securely chained up in small recesses at the bottom of the cliff inside the 
haibour. No means are visible by Avlncli tlie island can be entered, nor 
AA’^ouId it be easy t(» guess at tlie real aec(*ss if one did not knoAv the secret. 
A small dark aicli, not unlike the entrance to one of the caves, is, in fact, 
the opening of a tunnel penetrating a rock that immediately faces La Locheii 
and juts out to sea in the direction of a picturesque group of rocky islets 
called Les Burons. On the opposite side, at the emergence of this tunnel,- 
is a good cart road couducting into the island, and connecting Avith all the 
other roads ; for this, in fact, is the harbour of Saik ; and, although not 
now considered quite so convenient for general purposes as another landing 
a little to the north, it has been, from the time that the tunnel Avas completed 
fsome three centuries ago), the principal, and indeed the only, place at 
Avhich passengers are embarked or landed in ordinary Aveathor.* 

* So obK'uro and difficult to porccho is this curious rn trance, that the Lords of the 
Admiralty, lately intending to visit Saik dnruig one of their cruises, came to the 
breakwater and landed thcio at high-water without thoir approach being noticed in tho 
island. The entrance by tho tunnel is not irisible from this point, and the officer in 
oomnumd, with the Fii'st Lord himself, seem to have come to the conclusbn that the 
inhabitants of, and visitors to, Sark, were in the habit of climbing the precipitous cliff 
by some undibcovemhlo tra(d(. They, therefore, gave tip the idea of landing, and went 
on tlieir way in search of harbours and islands less difficult of approach. 

26—5 
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0»e of our chief excursions was to the “ Creux Terrible,” certainly 
one of the grandest natural phenomena of its kind that can be seen, and 
yet one tliat has been seldom alluded to in otlier than general terms. A 
vast natural shaft about 150 feet deep, and of a perfect oval form, opens 
in a field not far from the sea. A wild growth of brambles and furze 
surrounds the opening, the tw'o sides of which hre of very diflerent level ; 
to look down requires a steady head, for the walla of the shaft aie abso- 
lutely veitical, and only overgrown with vegetation round the outer rim. 
At the bottom is a floor of pebbles, and at high-wuLcr the sea rushes in 
by two large entrances, one wave following another with a rapidity and 
force only posinble where llie w’ater rises in a few hours thirty or forty 
ieot, and drives into funnel-shaped bays, ct^mpletLly land-locked except at 
their narrow entrance. The white fuatu of the .'ingry wMtor rises high in 
the cave, and is said in fojincr times, wdien the eiitiance was perhaj)s 
biunller, to have splashed up almost to tbs' top in severe storms. 'J'lio 
loar of the wave, and the disturbanre caused by the lolling of the pebble 
floor over and over at its bottom, reveibeiaUs m the shaft. Such is the 
(Ircux Terrible at liigli-water. Ibil it may be visited under other circum- 
stances. It is possible, though not \ try easy, to make a descent through 
a narrow winding path ovci grown witli fuize .and ivy, to the brink of u 
precipice, down which by the help of some non rings lasttnicd in the rock, 
any one with a ch'ar head and flrni, secun* foot, can re.ich the extremity 
of the bay with which tlie Creux communicates. A line wdld locky 
beach, a veitical elilf abounding with raves, vast piles of bouldcis of all 
conceivable shapes and sizls, and pvtsentiug a singular variety of 
interesting minerals and a lich haivest of sea- weeds : such are some of 
the rewards for the toil and danger, if it can be so culled, of the descci t 
After passing the mouths of several laige caverns, wo leach one neither 
larger nor more remarkable in appearance than the others, but on entering 
it the passage seems more regular. It is one of two natural tunnels or 
galleries singulaily well matched in pioportions, and syiiimctrically phiced, 
through which the sea enters the Creux. The length of the tunnels is 
about 100 feet, and there is no gloom or closeness about them. We w'alk 
along over the w'ell-iounded pebbles and enter a vast amphitheatre, 100 feet 
long, 50 feet wide, and ucuily 150 feet high, roofless, like the great amphi- 
theatres of antiquity, and with walls rough with fragments of rock jutting 
out in every direction, and coloured as nature only can colour. At the 
end, the deep rich umber tint of a large soft vein, by the rapid decay of 
which the Creux was no doubt originally produced, still reveals its origin, 
and will probably long continue to do so. The walls of this vein arc 
granites of various shades. Some parts ore of the deepest black, covered 
wilh large white streaks and patches of lichen; some W'ere originally 
whitish gray, but are now daikencd by sea water and weed ; some have 
a piuplish tint ; but all receive the partial but warm fight coming in 
above, crossed with the paler gleams entering horiaoutally through the 
tunnels. Standing at the mrthest extremity, and looking outwards toward 
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tKo Bea) the eye dwelle ou the broken ca»tellated rocks of the Point 
Terrible seen through one tunnel, and a distant glimpse of part of Jersey 
through the other. At low water the sea is fer away, and its sound 
scarcely disturbs the silence. All is rocky, and broken, and fantastic ; not 
a vestige of cultivation disturbs the wild scene around : uor, indeed, could 
any effort of man produce a permanent impre'tsfon in a position so singular 
and sublime. 

Sark contains many of these curious natural shaff**, and some of the 
caverns have originated from the surface by similar pot-holes, and not 
ironx below by the sea’s action. Tlicy are all called “ creux,” or holes, and 
there is not one that might not be visited with advantage at various times 
of tide by the geologist as well as the artist. That one in Little fclark, 
called the “ Pot,” ali-eady .alluded to, is now in the state to which the 
Creux Terrible will be reduced when a laige pait ot its wall towaids the 
sea shall have fallen in, and the sluiit oi cliimnoy has become more over- 
grown with ivy brambles and fenus. Another ciciix, without a name, 
has existed close by tlio Cicux 'I'diible; but licre the whole of tho wall 
and tunnels are swept away, and only a deep indc'utation of the const can 
be detected. There are, in tact, two well-maiked diflerences observable 
as the results of maiine and atmospheiic net ion in this island. We have 
tho coupec and the various cieux, nlitie the action has bien that of rein 
and storm, summer .'ind winter, acting from above; and the Grouliots and 
Boutiques, besides a score ol oilier cavi'nis, moio or less extensive, where 
tho sea li.aa fiist worn away lioh's at the h'vel of the water or betw'cen 
tides, and the roof, having lost its support and fallen down, luus been 
gradually swept awaiy by the tidal and storm waves, '•o tliat now there is 
little trace left of its existence. 

After a gale which had now lasted five days and nights without inter- 
niisaion, blowing sometimes so furiously that it was .scarcely possible to 
stand in exposed places, and oltcii nccoinp.’imed by ton cuts of rain, though 
occasionally for a short time there were glimpses of blight sun and blue 
sky, the weather at length moderated. I’lic fiercest blast of the gale, the 
murkiest and most threatening sky, were succeeded in a fi w hours by a 
thunder-storm, after which tlic wind dropped suddenly, and one of the 
loveliest days of early autumn succeeded. An unclouded sky, softened 
by a slight haze, a breath of air too gentlo to be called wind, a pleasant 
temperature, and a feeling of dryiio^s and tune that seems peculiar to 
islands in open water, formed a marvellous contiast to the disturbed 
atmosphere of the days just concluded. Tho embargo was taken off, and 
tlie prisoners were released. 

But as afler a storm of political exciicment has passed away, exihs 
aro invited to return, but hesitate, doubtful whether the calm is not moro 
dangerous tlian the storm, so did the puity assembled in Sark hesitate to 
advantage of the means offered thorn to leave when the prison-doors 
wers opened. Nor were they altogether wrong. For seven long weary 
hours did the little cutter that left in the morning for Guernsey, hover 
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about in the narrow channel of disturbed water ; the wind almost calm, but 
quite contrary, and the sea heaving uneasily, after the violent excitement 
it had recently undergone. Liberty is sweet, and strong was tlie desire 
to be again in a port where steamboats ply with regularity; but tlie 
dread of this long, uncomfortable transit across so short a space was yet 
stronger. 

One more day was therefore to be passed in Saik. Consultation was 
held and decision come to concerning the use to be made of this dny. 
Very much of Sark, both great and little, still remained unvisited — i.ir 
more, indeed, than could ])ossibly have been AVbrked over during the time 
at oar disposal; but all this wms left for a future visit, in favour of an 
excursion to another island adjacent. This other island bears about the 
same relation to Sark, that the tw'o divisions, Greater and Little S.ak, 
bear to each other ; only in the place of an isthmus there is a stiait 
between them. It is half a mile long and a quarter of a mile wide, or 
thereabouts, and forms a sort of excrescence from the wrstcj’n side of Sark, 
just as Little Sark does from tbc soulhern end. It is called Brcchou, and 
sometimes the Island of Merchants (lie des Marchands); but why a place 
where there is certainly no merchandise should bo thus designated, it would 
not be easy to say. 

Betueen Brcchou and Sark is a detached rock called the Gouliot Rock, 
ltll4 the celebrated Gouliot caverns alr(*ady allud(*d to open under the clifls 
that face this rock. Tho water passiige between the Gouliot Rock and 
Brechou^ls deep, d.uk, and dangerous. The current is swift, and varies 
with tUfc tide, so that at times it would be impossible to row against it. 
Theic is, liowc\«n’, depth of water sufficient to float a frigate, and daring 
sailors, in time of need, have ventured safely to sail through it. 

Tlicre is only one landing-place at Brcchou W'orthy of the name, but 
as that is not accessible at all times of tide, even in a rowing-boat, w^e 
were put ashoie on the steep weed-covered rocks on the oppositJb side, and 
thence had to scramble up the cliff to the top. A rough and somewhat 
risky scramble it proved to some of the party, but with care and % guide 
there is no great difHculty. The cliffs all round the island are high and 
exceedingly steep, but the height is inferior to that of Sark. The top ol 
the island is partly cultivated, and tlicre arc two farms ; the population of 
the place, at the last census, being seven human beings, a cow, a horse, 
and a dog, besides several sheep. Tlie whole population turned out in 
our honour, and the cow was called upen to provide a feast of new 
milk on the rare occasion of a visit from the outer world to this silent 
abode. 

It is understood that the two establishments of the Island of Merchants 
arc not always on speaking terms witli each other, but on the occasion of 
our visit they fortunately showed no symptoms of enmity. Not unfre- 
qucntly many weeks have elapsed during winter when no boat could 
communicate with Sark, and When these two families formed the whole 
wofld to each other. But this Robinson Orusoe-like existence does not 
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seem to be felt as a hardship ; although the writer of this article was told 
by the seigaeiir of Sark that on one occasion, when a fierco quarrel had 
existed for a time, and one of the men had succeeded in gaining possession 
of the only boat then available, and had crossed to lay his complaint 
before his feudal lord, the other w'as seen,* by the aid of a telescope, 
wringing his hands in despair at not being able to come over also and 
obtain a hearing. 

Like the larger island adjacent, Brccliou is almost intersected by 
caverns and surrounded by picturesque rocks. Seen ftom the soa — their 
jagged and varied forms resembling pinnacles and castles, with cormorants 
standing sentinel on the flat edges, and gulls perched on the commanding 
heights — these rocks add greatly to the effect, and contrast finely with 
tlie black overhanging precipices of the island itself. But the overfalls 
and the white foam, also seen in ili(‘ sta near them, give notice of the 
hidden dangers that lurk beneath, and reiniiul the boatman of the caution 
that is needed in threading his way tbrougli the narrow channels that 
aloirc arc safe. 

From the highest point of Brechou, w-heie a small cairn Las been 
placed, there is a noble view of Sark in its whole length, with all the 
detached and often pierced rocks and the entrances to the dark caverns 
tliat penetrate its western face. 'Hie distance is so short, the position so 
nearly central, and the level so nearly that which is best adapted for a good 
coi/j) dWil, that the view is quite panoramic. At a greater distance the 
surface looks comparatively flat, but heie all the principal undulations 
are seen, and the moat striking jiecidiaiitiea of structure are readily 
made out. 

After scrambling about among ibe caverns and seeing all that Brechou 
could afford of novelty and interest, we made our way to the, Havre 
(iosHclin, and so back to the hotel. The lu’xt day tlie term of our impri- 
sonment was at an end, and after an hour and a half’s sailing in a little 
cutter, with a stift’ but favourable breeze, we w’crc safely landed in 
Guernsey, at liberty to remove ourselves at pleasure to any otlier jiart of 
Iicr Majesty’s dominions. 

But although we had been kept at Sark much longer than we had 
contemplated, it was evident that the imprisonment had been salutary ; 
for none of the party complained tliat the time had hung heavily on his 
hands, or that he or she had exhausted all that Sark could afibrd of interest 
and amusement. A visit to Sark is, in fact, to the tiaveller accustomed 
to distant trips what a microscopic examination of a very minute animal 
is to the naturalist who has hitherto studied larger organizations. There 
is just OB much to sec and examine, just as much that is new and curious 
and interesting, in the small as in tlie large object. 

The curiosities of this little island are not at all confined to its caverns 
and clifis. In Sark alone, within the British dominions, the good old 
English black rat holds its own still; although the brown Hanoverian 
monster, who has quite destroyed his predecessor in England, has 
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approached already so near as to be actually now extirpating ^he black 
ral in the island of Brecliou. A boat may at any time bring over the 
founder of a colony, and then the black rat, like the Celt, will give way to 
the fatal tide of emigration from the north of Germany. 

Almost deprived of reptiles, Sark is rich in birds, and not poor in 
insects. Fislics, too, abound round its shores, and of the lower marine 
animals the number aud variety is beyond count. Nowhere are to be 
tieen such sea anemones, such tubulai ia?, such sponges, such madrepores. 
On land there ai'C ferns and many rare wild-flowcrs. The people them- 
selves, too, deserve a study. A small poimlation, always intermarrying, 
they have acquired a peculiar pliyriognomy, and they retain a peculiar 
costume. Half boatmen, half farmcrH, the men are a Imidy race, pleasant 
and intelligent enough to talk to, Imt not readily accepting improvements. 
They are good rifle shots, aud loyal subjects of Queen Victoria, as may 
be seen when the seigneur calls out his militia of a hundred men, 
and they respond dressed in tlnir scailet tunics to go through their 
manoeuvres. 

Saik is governed by feudal customs and peculiar laws. Its language 
retains ln#iny peculiarities ol the oldest Norman Ficucli mixed up with 
a goti^^^al of English and a spi inkling of other languages. There 
is no town or village to be seen ; no house can be built without 
consen^t the feudal lord, and no oiuj ^on live or even land on the island 
if hei, 'object. But with all thi-> ajipdtenfe tyranny, matters, both public 
and private, appear to go on very smoothly. Once there was a threat of 
serious ehatige, ^vhen a vein of wlve^^ was discoveied in Little Sark ; hut 
after some 20,000/. had been swallowed up iii rt searches with hut little 
satisfactory result, aiiU the seigneur had been totally ruined, excite- 
ment died away, and the iiihabiteiits seem to have undergone wonderfully 
little nfteration by the incursion of Cotnlsh miners. The ruil^od lord 
has departed, and the seigneur who now Jtmlds sway over this little 
Barataria finds moie delight in improvitig liis house, gardens, and 
grounds, and making the most of the beauties of his island, than in 
playing at government or interfering with the pursuits of his subjects. 
'J'hey settle their own disputes, if they have any; and the little prison 
tliat has been built recently would certainly be an uncomfortable resi- 
dence for the prisoner, since it lips haidiy ever been inhabited, and must 
be fearfully damp and unwholesome. 

Long may it continue in its deserted state, and long may .^jj^gremain 
a small happy community of hardy boatmen and farmers, reeSvJAj tlie 
stranger willingly and aiding him in his endeavours to scale the dfw and 
enter the caverns, but unspoilt by the vices and disorders that would 
inevitably follow if it should become a fashionable resort, and if villas^ 
lodging-houses, and hotels should be allowed to attract the herd of tourists 
and destroy the primitive manners of the people. 
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ilie |$truj|0t^s of irown, fotus, ani iotfinson. 

BY ONE OF TBB FIRM. 

CHAPTER X. 

Showing how the Firm invented a New Shirt. 

It has already been said that those four men in armour, on the pro- 
duction of whom Robinson had especially prided himself, were diapeniDd 
with after the first fortnight. This, no doubt, was brought about through 
the parsimony of Mr. Brown, but in doing so he was aided by a fortuitous 
circumstance. One of the horses tiamph^d on a child near the Bank, aud 
then the police and press interfered. At first the partners were very- 
unhappy about the child, for it was reported .to them that the poor little 
follow would die. Mr. Blown went to sec it, and asceitained that the 
mother kncAV how to make the most of the occurrence ; and so after a 
day or tAVo did the firm. The Jupiter daily newspaper took the matter 
up, and lashed out vigorously at Avhat it Avas pleased to call the Avickedness 
as AVell as absurdity of SAich a system of advertising; but as the little 
boy was not killed, nor indeed seriously hiirt, the firm was able to make 
capital out of the Jupiter, by sending a dully bulletin fiom Magenta 
House os to the state of the child’s hcnltli. For a Aveek the newspapers 
inserted these, and allowed the firm to explain that they supplied nourish- 
ing food, aud paid the doctor’s bill ; but nt the end of the week the editor 
declined any further correspondence. Mr. Brown then discontinued his 
visits; but the child’s foitune had been made by gifts from a generous 
public, and the Avhole thing had acted as an excellent unpaid advertise- 
ment. Now, it is well understood by all trades that any unpaid adver- 
tisement is wortli twenty that have cost money. 

In this Avay tlie men in armour Avcrc put down, but they will be long 
remembered by the Avorld of Bishopsgate Street. That they cost money 
is certain. “ Whatever avc do,” said Mr. BroAvn, “ don’t let’s have any 
more horses. You see, George, they’re always a-eating 1 ” He could not 
understand that it was nothing, though the horses had eaten gilded oats, 
so long as there Averc golden returns. 

The men in armour, hoAvever, were put doAvn, as also was the car of 
Fame. One horse only was left in the service of the firm, and this was 
an ancient creature tliat had for many years belonged to the butter esta- 
blishment in Smithfield. By this animal a light but laige wooden Irame 
Avos dragged about, painted magenta on its four sides, and bearing on ita 
various fronts difterent notices as to the business of the house. A boy 
stood uncomfortably in the centre, driving the slow brute by meaua of 
reios which were inserted through the apertures of two of the letters; 
through another letter above there was a third hole for his eyes, an^, shut 
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up iu Uiis priHon, ho was enjoined to keep moving throughout tlie day. 
This he did at the slowest possible pace, apd thus he earned five shillings 
a week. I'hc arj-angement was one made entirely by Mr. Brown, who 
himself struck tlie bargain with the boy’s father. Mr. Robinson was 
much ashamed of this affair, declaring that it would be better to abstain 
altogether fioni advertising in that line .than to do it in so ignoble a 
manner; hut Mr. Brown noiild not give way, and the magenta box was 
diagged about the streets till it nas altogether shattered and in pieces. 

Stockings was the article in which, above all others, Mr. Brown was 
desirous of placing his confidence. “ George,’' said he, “ all the world wears 
stockings; but those who icquiro African monkey muffs are in comparison 
few ill number. I know Legg and Loosefit, of the Ponltiy, and I’ll 
purchase a stock.” lie went to Lcgg and Looselit and did jiui chase a 
stock, ab.solutely laying out a hundred jiouuds of ready money lor hosiery, 
and getting a.s much more on credit. Stockings is an article on which 
considerable genius might bo displayed by any house intending -to jdp 
stockings, and nothing else ; but taken np in this small way by 
firm as th.at of 81, Bishopsgatc Stieet, it was simply cmbairnasing. 
yon cun say something tiae in yonr advertisements,” said Mr, Browrtj 
with an air of triumph, when the invoice of the goods arrived. 

“ True ! ” said Robinson. lie would not, however, sneer at his partner, 
so he reircalcd to his o^^ n loom, and W'ent to work. “ Stockings 1 ” said ho 
to himself. “ There is no room for ambition in it 1 But the word ^ Hose’ 
does not sound amiss.” And then he prepared that mnall book, with silk 
magenta covers and silvciy leaves, which be called The New Miracle! 

“The whole woild wants stoekiiig-,” he hcgati, not disdaining to take his very 
words from Mr. Brown — “and Blown, Jones, and Robinson arc pi’C|inied to ainply 
the whole ivorld with the bUickmgs which the^ want. The following is a list of sonic 
of the goods which are at jircscnt hoiiig rcinmcd fiom the nver to the piciniscs at 
Magenta House, in Bishopsgatc Sticet. B., J,nndR affix the usual tiado price of 
the article, and the price at whiM^. they ui«* able to offer them to the public. 

“ One bundled and twenty baskets of ladies’ Spanish hose — usual price, !«. 3i/. ; 
sold by B., J., a,nd R. at 

“ Baskets ! ” said Mr. Brown, when he read the little book. 

“ It’s all right,” said Robinson. “ I have been at the trouble to learn 
tbc trade language.” 

“Four hundifd do/cn white cotton hose — usual price, 1». OJrf. ; sold by B., J., 
and 11. at 7^c/. 

“Eight stack of China and pcail silk hose— usual price, 3s.; sold by B., J., and R. 
for Is. 93rf. 

“Fifteen hundred dozen of Balbriggan — ^u.snnl price, Is. ^d . ; wila by B., J., and B. 
for lOirf.” 

It may not, perhaps, be necessary to continue the whole list here ; but 
as it was read aloud to Mr. Brown, he sat aghast with astonishment. 
“ George 1” said he, at last, “ I don’t like it. It makes me quite afeard. 
It does indeed.” 

“ And why do you not like it?” said Robinson, quietly laying down 
the manuscript, and putting his hand upon it. “ Docs it want vigour ?” 
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** No ; it does not want vigour.'* 

“ Does it &il to be attractive ? Is it oommonplaoe ?’* 

“ It is not that I mean,'* said Mr, Brown. “ But — — ** 

“ Is it not simple ? The articles are merely named, with theii* prices.” 

“ But, George, we haven’t got ’em. ' Wc couldn't hold such a quan- 
tity. And if we had them, wc should be ruined to sell them at such 
prices as that. I did want to do a genuine trade in stockings.*' 

“ And so you shall, sir. But how will } ou b<‘gin unlcs'i you attract 
your customers ? ” 

You have put your prices altogether too low,’* said Jones, It 
Blands to reason you can’t sell them for the money. You shouldn’t have 
put the prices at all; — it hampers one dieadlully. You don’t know what 
it IS to stand down there among them all, anti tell them that tho cheap 
things haven’t come.” 

“ Say that they’ve all been sold,” paid Robinson. 

“ It’s just tlie same,” argued Jones. “ I declare last Saturday night 
I didn’t think my life was sale in the ciowd.” , 

“ And who brought that ciowd to the house?” demanded Kobinson. 
“ Who has filled the shop below with siicli a throng of anxious pur- 
chasers ? ” 

“ But, George,” said Mr. Brown, “ I should like to have one of these 
bills tnu‘, if only that one might show it as a sample when the people talk 
to one.” 

” Tiue 1 ” said Robinson, again. “ You wish that it should be true I 
In the first place, did you ever see an adveitiseinent that contained the 
truth? If it were as true as heaven, would any one believe it? Was 
it ever supposed that any man believed an advertisement? Sit down 
and write the tiiUh, and see w'hat it will bo I The statement will show 
ilsdf of such a nature that you will not dare to publish it. Theie is the 
paper, and there the pen. Take them, and see w hat you can make of it." 

“ I do think that somebody should be made to believe it,” wiid Jones. 

“ You do ! ” and Robinson, as he spoke, turned angrily at the other. 
“ Did you ever believe an advertisement?” Jones, in self-defence, pro- 
tested that he ne-frer had. “ And why should others be more simple than 
you? No man — no woman believes them. They are not lies; for it is 
not intended that they should obtain credit. I should despise the man 
who attempted to base his advertisements on a system of facts, as I would 
the builder who lays his foundation upon the sand. The groundw'ork of 
advertising is romance. It is poetiy in its very essence. Is Hamlet true?” 

“ I really do not know,” baid Mr. Brown. 

There is no man, to my thinking, so false,” continued Robinson, 
** ns he who in trade professes to be true. He deceives, or endeavours to 
do so. I do not. No one will believe that we have fifteen hundi-ed 
dozen of Balbriggan." 

« Nobody will," said Mr. Brown. 

“ But yet that statement will have its eflect. It will produce custom, 
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and bring grist to our mill without any dishonesty on our part. Adver- 
tisements are .profitable, not because they are believed, but because they 
arc attractive. Once understand that, and you will ccfiso to ask for 
truth,” Then he turned himself again to his work and finished his task 
without further intenuption. 

“ You shall sell your stockings, Mr. Brown,” he said to the senior 
meiiiber of the firm, about three days after that. 

“ Indeed, I hope so.” 

** Look here, sir ! ” and then he took Mr. Tirown to the window. 
There stood eight stalwart porters, divided into two parties of four each, 
and on their shoulders they bore erect, supported on painted frames, an 
enormous pair of gilded, embroidered, brocaded, begartered wooden 
stockings. On the massive ralves of these was set forth a statement of 
the usual kind, declaring tliat “Brown, Jones, and Robinson, of 81, 
Bishopsgate Street, had just received 40,000 pairs of best French silk 
ladies’ hose direct from Lyons.” 

“ And now look at the men’s logs,” said Robinson. Mr. Brown did 
look, and perceived that they were dressed in magenta-colou|ed- knee- 
breeches, with magenta-coloured stockings. They were gpTIWfff 
their attire, and at this moment they were starting from in 

difTercnt directions. “ you will tell mo that that is not 

“ I will say nothings Al^ut it for the futui e,” said Mr. Brown, 

“ It is not true,” continned Robinson ; “ bnt it is a w’ork of nctipn, 
iu which I take leave to think that elegance and originality are combined.” 

“ We ought to do something special in hhirts,” said Jones, a few days 
after this. “AVe could get a few do/:cu fioiu Hodges, iu King Street, 
and call them Eureka.” 

“ Couldn’t we have a shii t of onr own ? ” said Mr. Robinson. “ Couldn’t 
you invent a shiit, Mr. Jones?” Jones, as liobinson looked him full in 
the face, ran his fingers through his scented hair, and said that he would 
consult his wife. Before the day was over, however, the following notice 
was already in type 

“Mawtcixd in a Statb of Bliss! 

“ BaowN, JoNKS, and Rosinson have sincere pleasuvo in presenting to the 
Fashionable World their new KATAKAIRION SHIRT, in which they have thoroughly 
overcome the difficulties, hitherto found to bo insurmountable, of ailjustlng the bodiei 
of tlio Nobility and Gentry to an ai tide which shall bo at the same time elegant, com- 
fortable, lasting, and cheap. 

“ B., J., and R.*s KATAKAIRION SHIRT, and their KatokalrloU Shirt alone, 
is acknowledged to nnite these qualities. 

“ Six Shirts /or 39s. 9<f. 

The Katakairion Shirt is specially recommended to Officers going to India and 
elsewhere, wliiic it is at the same time eminently adapted for the Home consumption.’' 

“ I think I would have considered it a little more, before I committed 
myself,” said Jones. 

“Ah, yes, you would have consulted your wife; as I have not got 
one, I must depend on my own wits.” 
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“ And are not likely to have one cither," said J^ones. 

“ Young men, young men,” said Mr. Brown, raising his 
impressively, if as Christians you cannot agree, at any rate you*‘|i|e 
bound to do so as partners. What is it that the Bsajmist says; *1^ 
dogs delight, to bark and bite ’ ’’ 

The notice os to the Katakairion sliirt was printed on that day, as 
originally drawn out by llobinson, and very widely circulated on the two 
or three following luuinings. A brisk demand ensued, and it wa# foWnd 
that Hodges, the wholesale manufacturer, of King Street, waC' oblo to 
supply the firm with an article which, when sold at 6cf., hdi a 
comfortable profit. 

“I told you that ought to do something special in shirts," said 
Jones, as though the whole incut of the transaction were his owm 

Gloves was another ai tide to Avhich considtiable attention was given 

« ^^<1 lioDiNSoN imve mado special ArrongemiMitB with the glovo 

mainifaotmWIJ^rw^ and aic now enabled to oiler to the public English- 

^ \vn Woi-costcr gioVis; mado of Ficnch kid, at a piice altogether out of the reach 
ol any other house in the trade. 

“ B., J., and H. boldly defy competition.” 

When that notice was put up in fiont of the house, none of the firm 
expected that any one would believe in their arrangement with the 
Worcestershire glove-makers. They had no such hope, and no such wish. 
What gloves they sold, they got fioiii the ^^holesllle houses in Bt. Paurs 
Churchyard, quite indifferent as to the county in which they were sewn, 
or the kingdom from which they came. Nevertheless, the plan answered, 
and a trade in gloves was created. 

But perhaps the pretty little dialogues which were birculuted about 
the town, did more than anything else to make the house generally known 
to mothers and their families. 

“Mnmm.a, mamma, I haio seen sncli a beautiful sight ! ” 
one of them began. 

“ My clearest daughter, what wn*! it ? ” 

“I ^vas ssalking home thioagh the City, with my kind cousin Aiigustiis, and ho 
took me to that wonderfully handsome and extraordinarily large new shop, just opened 
by those enterprising men, Brown, Jones, and Robinson, at No 81, Bishopsgate Street. 
They call it ‘ Nine Times Niue, or Magenta House.' ” 

” My dearest daughter, you may well call it wonderful. It is the wonder of the age.' 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson sell cvexy thing; hut not only that,— they sell everything 
good ; and not only thnto^they sell everything cheap. Whenever your wants indooe 
you to make purchases, you may always bo sui-e ot i-eceivmg full value for your inoin^ 
at the house of Brown, Jones, and Robinson.” 

lu this way, by effoits such as these, which w'ere never allowed to 
Hag for a single hour, — by a continued series of original oomposition 
which, as regards variety and striking incidents, was, perhaps, never 
surpassed, — a great and stirring trade was established within six months of 
the opening day. By this time Mr. Brown had learned to be silent on 
the subject of advertising, and had been brought to confess, more than 
once, that the subject was beyond his comprehension. 
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I am nn old man, George,” ho said once, “ and all this seems to 
Wft hew.” 

“ If it be not neAv, it is nothing,” answered Robinson. 

“I don’t understand it," continued the old man ; “ I don’t pretend 
to .understand it; I only hope that it’s right." 

The conduct which Jones was disposed to pursue gave much more 
trouble. He was willing enough to allow Robinson to have his own way, 
and to advertise in any bliapc or manner, but he was desirous of Iiimself 
doing the same tiling. It need hardly be pointed out heie that this was 
a branch of trade for winch he was peculiarly unsuited, and that his 
pi eductions would be* stale, inadequate, and unattractive. Nevertheless, 
lie persevered, and it ivas only by direct intei ferciice at the printer’s, that 
the publication of documents was prevented which would have been 
latal to the interests of the firiii. 

“ Do I meddle with you in the shop?" Robinson wquld W him. 

“ You haven’t the personal advantages which are meeting 

the public," Jones w'ould answer. 

“ Nor have you the mental advantages without which original com- 
position is impossible." , 

In spite ol all these difficulties a considerable trade was csUiblished 
within six months,.jili4 the shop was usually crowded. As a drawback 
to this, the bill|*iF'tlic piiiitei’s and at tin* stationer’s had become very 
heavy, and -fi&t^nson was afiaid to disclose their amount to his senJoi: 
p.'iituete. But nevertheU ss ho persevered. “Faint heait never 
fair lady,’’ he repeated to himself, over and over again, — the fair lady for 
whom his heart 'sighed being at this time Commercial Success. 

Vestigia Nulla Retroisum, That should be the motto of tlie house. 
He hilled, however, altogethci in making it intelligible to Mr. Brown. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Johnson op Manchester. 

It was about eight months after the business had been opened that a 
circumstance took place which gave to the firm a reputation which for 
some few days was absolutely metropolitan. The affair was at first 
fortuitous, but advantage was very promptly taken of all that occurred } 
no chance was allowed to pass by unimproved ; and there was, perhaps, 
as much geauitie talent displayed in the matter as thou^ llie whole had 
been designed from the beginning. Th^'^ transaction wti^he mcft^ im- 
l)ortant as it once more brought Mr. Robini|lttnd MoryantMtote'^n together, 
and very nearly effected a u|ttion between them. It waWkot, however, 
written in the bock that ntch a marriage should efver atid; 

the renewal of Jiovo Which for a gavajsuch pleasure 'to the ytsvio^ 
lady’s father, hud no other effeoPltiNsi fAh of makhtg ahUtm hai d&mr 
subsequent quurirels mtire bittmr thi|Mf0er to each ether* 
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It was about midwinter when the circumstances now about to be 
narrated took place. Mr. Brown had gone down to the neighbourhood 
of Manchester for the purpose of making certain bond-Jide purchases of 
coloured prints, and had there come to terms with a dealer* At this time 
there was a strike among the factories, and the goods became somewhat 
more scarce in the maiket, and, llienifore, a ti-ifle dearer than was 
ordinarily the case. From this aiose the faot that the ogreemen^ made 
with Mr. Brown was not kept by the Lancashire house, and that the firm 
in Bishopsgate Avas really subjected to a cihiin amount of commercial 
ill-treatment. 

“ It is a cruel shame," suiid Mr. Brown— “ a \Q\y cruel bhame ; when 
a party in trade has imdeit.aken a transaction with another party, no 
con«iideration should hinder that party fiom being as good as his word. A 
tiadcsman’s word bhould be his bond.” This purchase down among the 
factories had been his o\\m special work, and lie had been proud of it. He 
was, moreover, a man who could ill tolerate any ill-usage from others. 
“ Can’t we do anything to them, Geoige ? Can’t we make them bankrupts? " 

“ If we could, Avliat good would that do us ? ” said Robinson. “ We 
must put up with it.” 

“ I’d biing an action against the in,” said Jones. 

“And spend thirty oi foity pounds Avilli the lawyers,” said Robinson. 
“ No ; we will not be such tools as that. But we might advertise the injury.” 

“ Adveitisc tlie injury,” said Mr. Brown, with his eyes wide open. 
By this time he had begun to undel^t.uld tliat the depth of his partner’s 
finesse ivas not to be fathomed by Ins mvn unaided intelligence. 

“ And spend as much money in that as Avith the lawytis,” said Jones. 

“ Probably more,” said Robinson, Aery calmly. “ We promised the 
public in our last Aveck’s cii cular that w^e should have these goods." 

“ Of course we did," said Mr. BroAvn ; “ and now tlie public Avill be 
deceived ! ” And ho lifled up his hands in horror at the thought. 

“ We’ll advertise it,” said Robinson again; and then for home short 
space he sat with his head resting on his hands. “ Yes, we’ll advertise it. 
Leave me for awhile, that I may compose the notices.” 

Mr. Brown, after gazing at him for a moment Avith a coimtenancc on 
which wonder and admiration were stiongly written, touched his other 
pai’tner on the arm, and led him from the room. 

The following day was Saturday, which at Magenta House was always 
the busiest day of the week. At about four o’clock in the afternoon the 
shop would become thronged, and from that hour up to ten at night 
neatly as much money was tal^en os during all the week besides. On 
that Saturday at about noon the folloAving words were to be read at each 
of the large sheets of glass in the front of the house. They 
pritjited, of course, on magenta paper, and the corners and margins 
tastefolly decorated 

Drown, Jones, «a4 BoMnson, having been greatly deceived by Jehosdttjtf 
Uanchester, are not ahis to sabmit to pnbUe the 40,000 new spedimens^ 
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English prints, as they hod engaged to do, on this day. But they beg to assure their 
enstomers and the public in general that they will shortly do so, howorer tromeadous 
may be the sacrifleo.” 

** But it was Staleybridge,’* said Mr. Brown, and the man’s name 
was Pawkins.” 

“ And you would have me put up ‘ Pawkins of Staley bridge,’ and thus 
render the firm liable to an indictment for libel 7 Are not Pawkins and 
Johnson all the same to the public ? ” 

“ But there is sure to be some Johnson at Manchester.” 

** There are probably ten, and therefore no man CiMI Bay that he U 
meant. 1 ascertained that there were three before I vcntH|jl|6 on the name.” 

On that afternoon some trifling sensation was created' iik Bishopsgato 
Street, and a few loungers were always on the pavement reading the 
notice. Robinson went out from time to time, and heard men as they passed 
talking of Johnson of Manchester. “ It will do,” said he. “ You will see 
that it will^o. By seven o'clock on next Saturday evening I will have the 
shop so crowded that women wlio are in shall be unable to get out again ” 
That notice remained up on Saturday evening, and till twelve on 
Monday, at which hour it was i eplaced by the following : — 

“Johnson of Manchester hns pio^crt himself utterlv unable to meet his engage- 
ment. The public of the mctiopolis, however, may Iccl qiiito confident that Brovm, 
Jones, and Robinson will not allow any provincial manufacturer to prnctiso such 
dishonesty on the City with impunity.” 

The concourse of peisons outside then liecame Jiitich greater, and an 
audible hum of toiccs not unficquently reached the cars of those within. 
During this trying week Mr. Jones, it must bo acknowledged, did pot 
play his pait badly. It had come home to him in some manner tha>. this 
peculiar period was of vital importance to the hou‘<e, and on each day he 
came down to business dressed in his very best. It was pleasant to see 
him as he stood at the door, shining with bear’s grease, loaded with gilt 
chains, glittering with rings, with tlic lappets of his coat thiown back so as 
to sliow Ills frilled shiit and satin waistcoat. There lie stood, rubbing his 
hands and looking out upon the people as though he seorned to notice them« 
As regards intellect, mind, apprehension, there was nothing to be found in 
the personal appearance of Jones, but he certainly possessed an amount of 
animal good looks which had its weight with weak-minded females. 

Tlic' second notice was considered sufficient to attract notice on Monday 
and Tuesday. On the latter day it became manifest that the conduct of 
Jolinson of Manchester had grown to be matter of public interest, and 
the fii-m was aware that persons from a distance were oongregating in 
Bishopsgate Street, in order that they might see with ttfeir own eyes the 
notices at Magenta House. 

Early on the Wednesday, the third of the series appeared. It was 
very short, and ran as follows : — 

“ Johnson of Manchester is off I” 

“ The police are on his track I ” 
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This exoitiog piece of news was gteedilj welcomed by the Walking 
publie, tthd a real crowd had congregated oti the |Avement by noon. A 
little after that time, while Mr. Brown was still at dliiner with hie 
daughter upstairs, a policeman called and begged to see some member 
of the firm. Jones, whose timidity was overwhelming, ininjodiately sent 
for Mr. Brown; and he, also embarrassed, knocked at the door of 
Mr. Robinson’s little room, and asked for counsel. 

“ The Peelers are here, Geoige,” he said. “ I knew tliere'd bo a row.” 

“ I hope so," said Robinson ; “ I most sinf orely hope so." 

As he stood up to answer his senior paitner he saw tliat Miss Brown 
was standing behind her father, and he resolved that, as regarded this 
occasion, he would not be taunted with want of spirit. 

** But what shall I say to the man ? ” asked Mr. Brown. 

“ Give him a shilling and a glass of spirits ; beg him to keep the 
people quiet outside, and promise him cold beef and beer at three o’clock. 
If he runs rusty, send for me.” And then, having thus instructed the head 
ot the house, he again seated himself hefore his writing materials at the table. 

“ Mr. Robinson,” said a soft voice, sjiealvmg to him through the doorway, 
as soon as the ponderous step of the old mau was heard descending the stairs. 

“ Yea; I am here," said ho. 

** 1 don’t know whether I nuy open the door,” said slic ; “ for I would 
not for worlds intrude upon your studies.” 

He knew that she was a ILirpy. lie knew that her soft words would 
only bring him to newgrief. But yet he could not help himsedf. Strong, 
in so much else, he was utterly weak in her hands. She was a Harpy 
who would claw out his heart and feed upon it, without one tender 
feeling of her own. He had learned to read her character, and to know 
her for what she was. But yet he could not help himself. 

“ There will be no intrusion,” he said. “ In half an hour from this 
time, I go with tliis copy to the printer’s. Till then I arn at rest.” 

“ At rest I " said she. “ How sweet it must be to rest after labourB 
such as yours 1 Though you and I are two, Mr. Robinson, who was onCe 
one, still I hear of you, and sometimes think of you.” 

“ I am surprised that you should turn your thoughts to anything so 
insignificant,” ho replied. 

Ah ! that is so like you. You are so scornful, and so proud, — and 
never so proud when pretendmg to be humble. 1 sometimes think 
that it is better that you and 1 are two, because you are so proud. What 
could a poor girl like me have done to satisfy you 7 ” 

False and cruel that she was I ’Tie thus that the basilisk charms the 
poor bird that ftlls a victim into its jaws. 

“ It is better that we should have parted,” said he. “ Though I still 
love you with my whole heart, I know that it is better." 

“ Oh, Mr. Robinson 1 ” 

” And I would that your nuptials with that man in Alderegate Street 
were already celebrated,” 
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“ Oh, you cruel, hcai*tless man 1 ” 

“ For then I should be able to rest. If you were once another’s, I 

should then know ’* 

“ You would know what, Mr. Robinson?” 

“ That yon could never be mine. Maryannc ! ” 

*‘SirI” 

“ If you would not have me di%race myself for ever by my folly, 
leave me now.” 

“ Disgrace yourself I I’m sure you’ll never do that. * Whatever 
happens George Robinson will always act the gentleman,’ I have said 
of you, times after times, both to father and to William Brislcet, he 

W'ill !’ father has answered. And then William Bri^t has said-75;^ ^ 
don’t know whether I ought to tell you what he said, But whft^ 
was this — ‘ If you’re so fond of the fellow, why don’t you,h^ve him) V ” 
All this was false, and Robin'^on knew that it was ^Ise. No BtuJfe con- 
versation had ever passed. N evertheless, the pulses Ms heijurt werestirred, 
“ Tell me this,” said he. “ Are you his promjsea ^vife ?” 

** Laws, Mr. Robinson 1 ” ^ ,j,„ 

“ Answer me honestly, if you can. Is that to be your husband ? 
If'it be so it will be -well for him, and well for you, but, above all, it 
will be well for me, that we should part. And if it be so, why have you 
conje hither to torment me ? ” 

“ To torment you, George 1” 

“ Yes ; to torment me 1 ” And then he rose suddenly from his feet, 
and advanced ulth raj)id st(>p and fierce gesture towards the astonished 
girl. “ Think you that love such as mine is no torment? Think you 
that I have no heart, no feeling ; that this passkm which tears me in 
pieces can exist ■without throwing a cloud upon my life ? With you, as 
I know too well, all is calm and tranquil. Your bosom boils with no 
ferment. It lias never boiled. It will never boil. It can never boil. 
It is better for you so. You will marry that man, whose liouso is good, 
and whose furniture has hecn paid for. From his shop will come to you 
your daily meals, — and you will be hajipy. Man wants but little here 
below, nor wants that little long. Adieu.” 

“ Oh, George, are you going so?” 

“ Yes ; 1 am going. Why should I stay ? Did I not with my owm 
hand in this room renounce you ? ” 

“Yes; you did, George. You did renounce me, and that’s what’s 
killing me. So it is, — killiDg..m^,” 'then threw herself into a chair 
and buried lier face in her handkerchief. 

“ Would that we could all die,” he said, “ and that everytliing should 
end. But now I go to the printer’s. Adieu, Maryanne.” 

“ But we shall sec each other occasionally — as friends?” 

“ To what purpose ? No ; certainly not as friends. To me such a 
trial would be beyond my strength.” And then he seized the copy from 
the tahl^ and taking his hat from the peg, he hurried out of the room. 
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*' Afe William ia ao stiff about the money, I don’t know whether it 
wouldn’t be best offer all,” said she, as she took herself back to her father’s 
apartments. 

Mr. Brown, when he met the policeman, found Siat that excellent 
ofHcer was open to reason, and that when 'properly addressed he did not 
actually insist on the withdrawal of the notice from the window. ** Svery 
man’s house is his castle, you know,” said Mr. Brown. To this the 
policeman demurred, suggesting that the law quoted did not refer to 
crowded thoroughfares. But when invited to a collation at thi'ec o’clook, 
he remarked that he might as well abstain from action till that hour^ 
that he would in the meantime confine his beat to the close vidnity of 
Magenta House. A friendly arrangem^t grew out of this, which for 
awhile was convenient to both parties, %nd two policemen remained in 
the front of the house, and occasionally entered the premises in search of 
refreshment. 

After breakfast on the Thursday the fomth notice was put up 

“ The public of London will bo glad to learn that Brown, Jones, and Bobinson 
have recovered the greatest part of their papei which was in the hands of Johnson of 
Manchester. Bills to the amount of fifteen thousand pounds are, however, still missing.** 

It was immediately after this that the second policeman was considered 
to be essentially necessary. The whole house, including the young men 
and women of the shop, were animated with an enthusiasm which spread 
itself even to the light porter of tlie establishment. The conduct of 
Johnson, and his probable fate, were discussed aloud among those who 
believed in him, while they who were incredulous communicated their 
want of faith to each other in whispers. Mr. Blown was smiling, affable, 
and happy ; and Jones ai’rived on the Friday morning "with a new set of 
turquoise studs in lua sliii t. Why men and women should have come to 
the house for gloves, stockings, and ribbons, because Johnson of Man- 
chester was said to have run away, it may be difficult to explain. But 
such undoubtedly was the fact, and the sales during that week were sq 
great, as to make it seem that actual comineicial prosperity was at band. 

“ If we could only keep up the ball 1 ” said Robinson. 

Couldn’t we change it to Tomkins of Leeds next week?” suggeoted 
tXones. 

I rather fear that the joke might be thought stale,” replied Eobinson, 
with a good-natured smile. There is nothing so fickle as the taste of 
tlie public. The most popular author of the day can never count on 
favour for the next six months.” And he bethought himself that, great 
as he ivas at the present moment, he also might be eclipsed, and perhaps 
forgotten, befiire the posters which he was then preparing had been torn 
down or become soiled. 

On the Friday no less than four letters appewed in the daily Jupiter, 
all dated from Manchester, all signed by men of the name of Johnson, 
and all denying that the writer of that special letter had had any dealings 
whatever with Blown, Jones, and Eobinson, of Bishopsgate Street, London. 

VOL. IV.— NO. 23. 27. 
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Tl^d \rA8 ** Johnson Brothers,*' ** Johnson and Co.," “ A^&ed Johnson 
4 ind ^on," and ** Johnson and Johnaon ; *’ and in one of those iettera a 
suggestion was made that B., J., and B., of London, should state plainly 
who was the specud Johnson that had gone off with the paper belonging 
Ifp their house. 

“ I know we shall be detected,” said Mr. Brown, upon whose feelings 
these letters did not act favourably. 

“ There is nothing to detect," said Bobinson : butt I WiU write a 
letter to the editor.” 

This he did, stating that for reasons which nuQt be (|tSileP oovious to 
tlie commercial reading public, it would he^ei:5r * unwise in the present 
state of affairs to give any detailed desciaptilbnt:SfiiMI?l&. Johnson who had 
been named ; but that B., J., ^d very hil||>py to be Able to 

certify that that Mr. Johnson who hl|jf ’ftiled in his engagements^to them 
was connected neither with Johurim-firothers, or Johnson and Co.; nor 
with Alfred Johnson and Son, or Johnsdn and Johnsom This also acted 
as an advertisement, and no^oubt brought grist to the mill. 

On the evening of that same Friday a small note in a scented envelope 
was found by Bobinson on his table when he returned upstairs from the 
shop. Well did he know the handwriting, and often in earlier days hud 
he opened such notes with mixed feelings of joy and triumph. All those 
past Ictteis had beehlt^pt by him, and were now lying under lock and 
key in his desk, tied together with green silk, ready to be returned when 
the absolute fact of that other marriage should have become a certainty. 
He half made up his mind to return the present missive unopened. He 
knew that good could not arise from a renewed cori’espondence. Never- 
theless, he tore asunder the envelope, and the words which met his eye 
were as follows : — 

** Miss Brown’s compliments to Mr. Robinson, and will Mr. Robinson tea with us 
in pai)a’8 room on Satniday, at six o’clock ? There will bo nobody else but Mr. and 
Mrs. Poppins, that used to be Miss Twizizle. Papa, perhaps, will have to go back to 
the shop when he’s done tea. Miss Blown hopes Mr. Robinson will remember old 
days, and not moke himself scornful.” 

^‘Scornful!" said he. “Hal ha I Yes; I scorn her-^I do scorn 
ter. But still I love her.” Then he sat down and accepted the invi'- 
tation. 

” Mr. Robinson presents his compliments to Miss Brown, and will do himself the 
honour of a'‘cepliug her kind invitation for to-morrow evening. Mr. Robinson begs to 
assure Miss Brown that he would have great pleasure in meeting any of Miss Brown’s 
friends whom she might 6hoosc to ask.” 

“ Psha 1 " said Maryanne, when she read it. “ It would serve him 

right to ask Bill. And I would, too, only ” Only it would hardly 

have answein^ her purpose} she might have said, had she spoken out her 
mindlroely^ 

Ia the meantime the interest as to Johnson of Manchester was reaching 
its tdimax. At ten o’clock on Saturday morning each division of the 
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windotv was nearly coTered by an enormous bill, on which in vexy large 
letters it was stated that — 

« Johnson of Manchester has been taken.” 

From that till twelve the shop was inundated by persons who were 
bent on learning what was the appearance and likeness of Johnson. 
Photographers came to inquire in what gaol he was at present held, and 
a man who costs heads in plaster of Paris was very intent upon seeing 
him. No information could, of course, bd by the men and wom^ 
behind the counters. Among them there was at present raging a viedent 
discussion as to the existence or non-existence of Johnson. It was plea- 
sant to hear Jones repeating the circumstances to the senior partner. 
“ Mr. Brown, there’s Miss Glassbrook gone over to the anti-Johnsonites. 
I think we ought to give her a mouth’s notice.” To those who inquired 
of Mr. Brown himself, he merely lifted up his hands and shook his head. 
Jones professed that he believed the man to be in the undei ground cells 
of Newgate. 

The bill respecting Johnson’s captui'e remained up for two hours, and 
then it was exchanged for another : — 

« Johnson has escaped, but no expense shall be spared in his recapture.” 

At four in the afternoon the public was informed as follows 

“ Johnson has got oif, and sailed for America.” 

And then there was one other, which closed the play late on Saturday 
evening : — 

“Brown, Jones, and Robinson heg to assure the public that they shall be put out 
of all suapenso early on Monday morning.” 

“ And what shall we really say to them on Monday ? ’* asked 
Mr. Jones. 

“ Nothing at all,” replied Mr. Robinson. “ The thing will be dead 
by that time. If they call, say that he’s in Canada.” 

“ And won’t there be any more about it ? ” 

** Nothing, I should think. We, however, have gained our object. 
The house will be remembered, and so will the name of Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson.” 

And it was so. When the Monday morning came the windows were 
without special notices, and the world walked by in silence, as though 
Johnson of Manchester had never existed. Some few eager inquireta 
called at the shop, but they were answered easily ; and before the after- 
noon the name bad almost died away behind the counters. ** I knew I 
was right,” said Miss Glassbrook, and Mr. Jones heard her say so. 

In and about the shop Johnson of Manche.^r was heard no more, 
but in Mr. Brown’s own fiimily there was still a certain intei'cst attached 
to the name* How it came about that this was sof slioll be told in the 
Iteitt ehapter. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Samson and Delilah. 

In the commercial Avorld of London there was one man who waa really 
• anxious to know what were the actufil facts of the case with^ reference 
to Johnson of Manchester. This was Mr. Wiliam Bi'^et, whose mind 
at this timfc was perplexed by grievous doubts. He, was called upon to 
act in a case of grtat emergency, and was by po means sure that he saw 
his way. It had been hinted to him by Miss Brown, on the one side, 
that it behoved her to look to herself, and take her pigs to mai'ket 
without any more shilly-shallying, — ^by which expression the fair girl 
had intended to signify that it would suit her now to name his wedding- 
day. And he had been informed by Mr. Brown, on the other side, that 
that sum of five hundred pounds should be now forthcoming ; — or, if not 
actually the money, Mr. Brown’s promissory note at six mouths should 
be handed to him, dated from the day of his marriage with Maryanne. 

Under these ciicumstances, he did not see his way. That the 
house in Bishopsgatc Street was doing a large business he did not doubt. 
He visited the place often, and usually found the shop crowded. But 
he did doubt whetlier that business was very lucrative. It might be that 
the whole thing was a bubble, and that it would be burst before that bill 
should have been honoured. In such case, he would have saddled himself 
with an empty-handed wife, and would decidedly not liave seen his way. 
In this emergency he went to Jones and asked his advice. Jones told 
him confidentially that, though the bill of the firm for five thousand 
pounds would be as good as paper from the Bank of England, the bill of 
Mr. Brown himself as an individual would be \vorth nothing. 

Althougli Mr. Brisket had gone to Jones as a friend, there had been 
some very sharp words between them before they separated. Brisket 
knew well enough that all the ready money at the command of the firm 
liad belonged to Mr. Brown, and he now took upon himself to say that 
Maryanne had a light to her share. Jone.s replied that there was no longer 
anytliing to share, and that Maryaune’s future husband must wait for her 
fortune till her father could pay it out of his income. “ I couldn’t see 
my way like that; not at all,” said Brisket. And then there hod been 
high’ words between them. 

It was at this time that the first act of Johnson of Manchester’s little 
comedy was being played, and people in Mr. Brisket’s world were begin- 
ning to talk about the matter. ** They must be doing a deal of trade,” 
said one. Believe me, it is all flash and sham,” said another. 

1 happen to know that old Brown did go down to Manchester and sec 
Johnson there,” said the first. “ There is no such person at all,” said the 
second. So this went on till Mr. Brisket resolved that his immediate 
matrimony should depend on the reality of Johnson’s existence. If it 
should apiiear that Johnson, with all his paper, was a false meteor ; that 
no one had deceived the metropolitan public; that no one had been tokeii 
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iwd had then escaped, he would tell Miss Brown that he did not we his 
way. The light of his intelligence told him that promissory notes from 
such a source, even though signed by all the firin, would be illusoiy. 
If, on the other hand, Johnson of Mandiester had been taken, then, ho 
thought, he might accept the bill o&4wife.* 

« Moryanne,” he said to the jreiai ^t4y early on that day on which 
i.hc had afterwards had her interview with Sc^kMion, “ what's aU tills about 
Johnson of Manchester?” 

“ I know nothing about your Johnsons, nor yet about your Man- 
chesters,” said Miss Brown, standing with her hack to her lover. At this 
time she was waxing wroth with him, and had learned to hate his voice, 
when he would tell her that he had not yet seen liis way. 

That's all very well, Maiyonnc; but I must know something before 
1 go on.” 

“ Who wants you to go on ? Not I, I’m sure ; nor anybody belonging 
to me. If I do hate anything, it's them mcicenary ways. There’s one 
who really loves me, who'd be above asking for a shilling, if I'd only put 
out my hand to him.” 

“ If you say that again, M€ir)anne, I’ll punch his head.” 

“ You’re always talking of punching people’s heads ; but I don’t see 
you do so much. I shouldn’t wonder if you don’t want to pun^h my 
head some of these days.” 

“ Maryanne, I never riz hand to a woman yet,” 

“ And you’d better not, as far as I’m concerned, — ^not os long as the 
pokers and tongs are about.” And then there was silence between them 
for awhile. 

“ Maryanne," he began again, “ can’t you find out about this Johnson? ” 

“ No ; I can’t,” said she. 

« You’d better.” 

“ Then I won’t,” said she. 

“ 1 11 tell you what it is, then, Marj anno. I don’t see my way the 
least in life about this money.” 

“ Drat your way I Who cares about your way ?” 

“ That’s ull very fine, Maryanne ; but I care. I’m a man as is as 
good as my woi-d, and abvays was. I defy Brown, Jones, and Bobinson 
to say that I’m off, carrying anybody’s paper. And as for paper, 
it’s a thing as I knows nothing about, and never wish. When a man 
comes to paper, it seems to me there’s a very thin wall betwixt him 
and the gutter. When I buys a score of sheep or so, I pays for them 
down ; and when I sells a leg of mutton, I expects no less myself. I 
don’t owe a shilling to no one, and don't mean ; and the less that any one 
owes me, the better I like it. But, Maryanne, when a man trades in that 
way, a man must see his way. If he goes about in the daik, or with his 
eyes diut, he’s safo to get a fall. Now about tliis five hundred pound} 
if I oould only see my way 

As to the good sense of hlr. Brisket’s remarks, there was no difference 
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ofophiion between him and his intended wife. MiseBroWn wonld at 
that time have been quite eontented to enter into partnership for life on 
those terms. And though these memoirs are written with the express 
view of advocating a theory of trade founded on quite a different basis, 
nevertheless, it may be admitted that Brisket’s view of commerce has 
its charms, presuming that a man haa*the ‘wherewithal. But such a view 
is apt to lose its charms in fomale eyes if it be insiste4 on too often, or 
too violently. Maryanne had long since given in her adhesion to 
Mr. Brisket’s theory ; but now, weary with repetition of the lesson, she 
was disposed to rebel. 

‘‘Now, William Brisket,” she said, “juEit listen to me. If you talk 
to me again about seeing your way, you may go and see it by yourself. 
I’m not so badly off that I’m going to have myself twitted at in that way. 
If you don’t like me, you can do the other thing. And this I will say, 
when a gentleman has spoken hb mind free to a lady, and a lady has 
given her answer fiee back to him, it’s a very mean thing for a gentleman 
to be saying so much about money after that. Of course, a girl has got 
herself to look to ; and if I take up with you, why, of course, I have 
to say, ‘ Stand off,’ to any other young man as may wish to keep me 
company. Now, there*s one as shaU be nameless that wouldn’t demean 
himself to say a word about money.” 

“ Because he ain’t got none himself, as I take it.” 

“ He’s a partner in a first-rate commercial firm. And I’ll tell you 
whot, William Brisket, I’ll not hear a word said against him, and I’ll not 
be put upon myself. So now I wishes you good morning.” And so she 
left him. 

Brisket, when he was alone, scratched his head, and thought Avistfully 
of his love. “ I should like to see my way,” said he. “ I always did 

like to see my way. And as for that old man’s bit of paper ” Then 

he relapsed once again into silence. 

It Was within an hour of all this tliat Maryanne had followed her 
father to George Bobinson’s rOom. She had declared her utter indifference 
as fo Johnson of Manchester ; but yet it might, perhaps, bo as well that 
she should learn the truth. From her father she had tried to' get it, but 
he had succeeded in keeping her in the dark. To Jones it would be 
impossible that she should apply ; but from Bobinson she might succeed 
in obtaining his secret. She had hoard, no doubt, of Samson and Delilah, 
and thought she knew the way to the strong man’s locks. And might 
it not be well for her to forget that other Samson, and once mote to trust 
hei self to her father’s partners ? When she weighed the two young trades- 
men one against the other, balancing their claims with such judgment as 
she possessed, she doubted much as to her choice. She thought that she 
might be hjippy with either — but then it was necessary that the otlier 
tUar charmer should be away. As to Bobinson, he would marry her, slio 
knew, at once, without any stipulations. As to Brisket-^if Brisket should 
be her ultimate dhdice — it would be necessary that she should either 
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worry iier ffaither on* of the money, or else dient her lover into the belief 
that the money wonM be iforthcoming. Hating taken ill these oircum* 
stances into consideration, she invited Mr. Robinson to toa. 

Mr. Brown was there, of course, and so ^ were Mr. an41 Mti. Pojiipins. 
When Robinson entered, they were already at the tea-table, and the great 
demerits of Johnson, of Manchester were under discussion. 

“Now Mr. RoMnaon will tell us everything," said Mrs. Popping. 
“ It’s about Johnson, you know. Where hss he gone to, Mr. Robinson 
But Robinson professed that he did not know. « 

“ He knows well enough," said Maryanne, “ only he’s so close. Now 
do tell us." 

“ IIc’Jl tell yott anything you cfnytme to ask him," said Mrs. Poppins, 

“ Tell me anything ! Not him, indeed. What does he care fdr me?" 

“ I’m sure he would if he only knew what you were saying before he 
came into the room." 

, “ Now don’t, Polly 1 

“ Oh, but I shall 1 because it’s better he should know." 

“Now, Polly, if you don’t hold your tongue. I’ll be angi'yt 
Mr. Robinson is nothing to me, and never will be, I’m sure. Only, 
if he’d do mo the favour, as a friend, to tell us about Mr. Johnson, I'd 
take it kind of him." 

In the meantime Mr. Brown and his young manied guest were 
discussing things commercial on their own side of the loom, and Poppins, 
also, was not without a hope that he might leain the secret. Poppins 
had rather despised the firm at fii*st, as not a few others had done,, 
diBtiusting all their eailier assurances as to trade baigains, and having 
been even unmoved by the men in armour. But the great affair of 
Johnson of Manchester had overcome even his doubts, and he began to 
feel that it was a privilege to be noticed by the senior partner in a house 
which could play such a game as timt. It.was not that Poppins believed 
in Johnson, or that he thought that 15,000/. of paper bad at any time 
been missing. But, nevertheless, the proceeding had affected his mind 
favourably with reference to Brown, Jones, and Robinson, and brought 
it about that he now respected them — and, perhaps, feared tltom a little, 
though he had not respected or feared them heretofore. Had hc been the 
possessor of a wholesale house of business, he would not now have dared to 
refuse them goods on credit, though he would have done so before JohniKm 
of Manchester Bad become known to the world. It may therefore be sur- 
mised that George Robinson had been right, and that he bad understood 
the ways of British trade when he composed the Johnsonian drama. 

“ Indeed, I’d rather not, Mr. Poppins," said Mr. Brown. “ SeorCfs in 
trade tlhould be secrets. And though Mr. Johnson has done us a dedd 
of mischief, we don’t want to expose him.” 

“ But you’ve been exposing him ever so Ibng," pleaded Poppins. ' 

“ Now, Poppins,” said that gentleman's wife, “ don’t you be troubling 
Mr. Brown. He’s got other things to think of than answering your ques- 
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tioDS. I should liko to know m^rsclf, I own, because all the town's talking 
about it. And it docs seem odd to me that Maryanne shouldn't know." 

I don't, tlicn,” said Moryanne. “ And 1 do think when a lady adcs 
a gentleman, th^ least tiling a gentleman can do is to tell. But 1 ^I't 
^k no more— not of Mr. Kobinson. I was thinking— But never mind, 
Polly. Perhaps it’s best as it is." 

“Would you have me betray my trust?" said Robinson. “Would 
you esteem me the more because 1 had deceived my partners ? If you 
thiijl^ that I am to earn your love in that way, you know but little of 
George Robinson." Then he got up, preparing to leave the room, for his 
feelings were too many for him. 

“ Stop, George, stop," said Mr. Bfown. 

“ Let him go," said Maryanue. 

“ If he goes away now I shall think him as hard os Adam," said 
Mrs. Poppins. 

“There’s three to one again him," said Mi;;. Poppins to himself. 
“ What chance can he have ? ” Mr. Poppins may probably have gone 
through some such phase of life himself. 

“ Let him go,” said Maryannc again. “ I wish he would, And then 
let him never show himself here again.” 

“ George Robinson, my son, my son ! ” exclaimed the old man. 

It must be understood that Robinson had heard all this, though he 
had lefl the room. Indeed, it may be surmised that had he been out of 
hearing the words would not have been spoken. He heard them, for he 
was still standing immediately beyond the door, and was irresolute whether 
he would depart or whether he would return. 

“ George Robinson, my son, my son ! " exclaimed the old man again. 

“ He shall come back 1 ” said Mrs. Poppins, following him out of the 
door. “ He shall come back, though I have to carry him myself ! ” 

“ Polly,” said Moryanne, “ if you so much as whisper a word to ask 
him. I'll never apeak to you the longest day you have to live." 

But the threat was thrown away upon Mis. Poppins, and, under her 
auspices, Robinson was brought bock into the room. “ Maryanue," said 
he, “ will you renounce William Brisket? " 

“ Laws, George 1 " said she. 

“ Of course she will," said Mrs. Poppins, “ and all the pomps and 
vanities besides." . 

‘^My son, my son I " said old Brotvn, lifting up both his hands. “ My 
daughter, my daughter! ^[y children, my children I" And then ho 
joined their hands together and blessed them. 

He blessed them, and then went down into4he shop. ' But before the 
evening was over, Delilah had shorn Bamson of his locks. . “ And so 
there wasn’t any Johnson alter aU," said she. 

But Robinson, as he returned home, walked again upon rose& 
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In the paper on Physiognomy which appeared in the last num'^jer of this 
Magazine, it was stated that the want erf tiHstworthy portraits is of 
the main causes that hare retarded the science, and that henceforth we 
may hope.to have this want adequately supplied by means of the photo- 
graph. The remark is open to two objections, which it may be Worth 
■while to consider before we go any further. It may bo said, that the 
physiognomist should be independent of portraits, seeing he has living 
laces to study ; and it may be added, that if portraits aro indeed essential 
to the. success of his studies, surely it is not to bo supposed that the 
paintings of such men as Titian, Vandyke and Reynolds are unreliable, 
and to be surpassed by tiie mechanical tricks of the laboratory. 

It cannot be difficult to explain why living feces are not enough for 
the physiognomist. For the purposes of comparison, ho needs marked 
chai'actcrs and picked specimens. More is to he learned from tlie 
head of a Shakspeare, and from the head of a Shakspeare compared 
with that of a Goethe, than fi-oni the examination of a thousand ordi- 
nary men. But how often does a Shakspeare, even of the thii'd- 
ratc order, appear in the history of the world? And how many of 
the coutemporaries of tliis third-rate Shakspeare ever have a chance 
of seeing him ? The best collection of portraits would no doubt be of 
little use to the interpreter who is not intimately acquainted with living 
feces ; but to him who has that knowledge, they, and they alone, provide 
the means of making lai'ge and safe generalisations. The scul]>tures on 
the temples of Luxor and JCarnac prove to us that the Jewish type of 
face is now what it was throe thousand years ago, and assure us of the 
stability of physiognomical signs. Again, we put together the heads of the 
chief musicians, and no one can help observing in all the greatest — ^Bach, 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven — the presence of a nervous in remarkable 
combination with a lymphatic temperament. Yet again we look at the 
three peoples who are the most famous for musical i^ill— Italians, 
Germans, and Jews ; it is to note in them generally a temperament half 
nervous, half lymphatic — in which the nervous volatility is rendered 
sufficiently passive by abundance of phlegm. To sustain and to reri^ 
such generalisations as these, portraiture is absolutely essential*, and 
nothing is more curious than to ace the straits to which the older physio- 
gnomists, who had no portraits at hand, were driven in order to satisfy the 
natural craving of the human mind for generalisation of some sort. The 
only kind of generalisation which they felt quite sure about was thfe— to 
classify men’s heads illcording to their resemblance to certain animals— 
the bull, tlie ass, the hog, the lion. In tracing tliis resemblance, they 
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were AaMteas much aided by the spirit of old poetry, vhich taught men 
the unity of life throughout the -world. In the legendary lore of their 
childhood, the races of men seemed to claim kindred with the lion, 
and to seek the friendship of the horse; a churl might any day 
be turned into a bear, and a cal might any day prove to be a princess. 
With a liu*king sense of this relationship, and with a vivid idea of the 
differences between beast and beast, the old physiognomist set to work to 
classify his fellowmen according to their bestial similarities. In one of 
his chapters, Lavater quotes fr*om a German work published in 1594 a 
statement to this effect — “ A narrow forehead announces a man indocile 
and voracious." In no small bewilderment he remarks on the oracular 
announcement — The first of these as&rtions is true, but I do not see how 
voracity can depend on the narrowness of the forehead." Perhaps, also, the 
reader will be as puzzled as Lavater to discover the connection between 
indooility, voracity, and the narrow forehead. The connection lies merely 
in the fancy that people with narrow foreheads are like pigs. They must, 
therefore, be intractable and gluttonous. The idea is repeated distinctly 
in this connection by at least half a doren of the old authors who treat of 
physiognomy. One of them, quoted afterwards by Lavater himself, says — 
“ A narrow forehead denotes a man indocile, slovenly, voracious, and a 
glutton ; he is like a hog." And so of other characteristics. People with 
large foreheads are supposed to he dull, because they are like oxen; 
people with square foreheads magnanimous, because they resemble lions. 
As far back as Aristotle it was said that those who have a neck small, 
delicate, and long, are like the stag — timid. These arc the only generalisa- 
tions which the physiognomists, before they had portraits at thoir com- 
mand, were able to afford. Not until portraits were multiplied, and by 
the art of the engraver rendered accessible to all, was tlie rise of a Lavater 
possible. 

It is equally true that with such portraits and engravings of portraits 
as we have had, it has been utteily impossible to get beyond the ncbulpus 
science of a Lavater. We required the photograph. Certainly it looks a 
hard thing to say that the great portrait-painters are not to be trusted. 
Is it to be supposed that these masters did not know their business, and 
have failed to give us correct likenesses of the persons who sat to them 1 
It must be remembered that to give a general likeness is one of the easiest 
strokes of art. With half-a-dozcn lines the image is complete, as anyone 
may see in the million wood-engravings of the day ; while ai the same 
time it would be difficult to gather from these rough sketches, where two 
dots go for the eyes and a scratch for the mouth, what is the prerise 
anatomy of any one feature. So while we can accept as in the main 
truthfiil the portraits that have come down to us, it is impossible to place 
perfect reliance on any particular lineament. Take the upper lip, for 
example. This is perhaps the feature of the face which not only the 
portrait-painters, but likewise all the copiers oftne human form, hav^ 
most trifled with. We can often accept the lower lip that they give, but 
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tihe u|^ ip a mytbi Than of this uppor hp, om aeaviptiia^s Test 
opntent with the opmers, the artist looking chiefly tc these foe tba expres- 
sion, but of the a»441e part we can never be certain, exoepit in the kncw^ 
ledge that nineteen thn^ oyt of twenty it is false. There is a form of 
this part Bomewhat like a Cupid’s bow, yrhich is considered the most 
beautiful, and which the painters are always repeating. The c^tre of its 
upper line comes down to a Bhar|) point, and the centre of its nnder Hup 
falls into a point rather less sharp, and forming a httle ball Or drop that 
sometimes delicately clasps the lower lip, Bometimes (especially in BaphaOlh 
heads) hangs loose above it, and parted from it. Prom these two poinds 
tlie lines sweep away on either side in two pairs of ogee curves, whi^ are 
now and then caricatured (very frequently by Vandyke) in the undula- 
tions of the moustache above. Such is Kaphuel's favourite lip : he hardly 
ever has a lace without it. One would fancy that all the people 
Vandyke’s acquaintance had it. Kneller is great in it ; so is Fuseli. Sh* 
Thomas Lawrence gives it with a vengeance to all his siltcrs— curling the 
curves, and making the little drop in the centre almost diip. The painters 
are never satisfied without it, and give it to all their heads alike — to 
Cortes as well as to Cervantes, to Descartes as well as to Shakspearc, to 
Aikwright not Jess than to Schiller and Goethe. What the painters do 
badly, the engravers do worse; and so this lovely hp is reudeied vulgar 
and meaningless. Belonging to a few, and that lew a defined class, it is 
represented as the common property of all. Nothing short of the photo- 
graph can correct this uncertainty, and make the physiognomist feel 
that he is on sure ground. The photographs produced by such inen os 
Mayull, Dickenson, Silvy, and Wntkin leave little to be debired. Nothing 
more trutliful, and nothing cheaper. A collection of good portraits 
is now within everybody’s means; and everybody is making a collec- 
tion. Let us hope that something will one day come ol these numerauB 
oolleotions. < 

Be our materials what they may, it must be confessed that whereas the 
first glimpse of them fills us with hope of the science, a second often leads 
us to despair of it. It is some time before we can fully grasp the first 
principle of the science, and not till we do grasp it in its entirety can we 
see anything before us but heaps of details innumerable as the sand on 
the shore-^n infinite chaos of infinitesimal facts. The moment we 
understand that principle and can follow it out, however dimly, we begU 
to feel, not indeed that we are phymognomists, not that wo have made 
much way in the science, but that at least we have a solid, base bcueekli 
our feet, that we have a clue in our hands, and thet we can go on sounds 
ing our way. That principle is expressed in the statement to whioilv last 
month, 1 made a passing reference, tbat the human form in its 
features homogeneous. To speak pa?adom^ly, the whole ia m ef^arj 
part. Everybody undemtands that if in a symmetrical oounteuance a 
veiy slight nbange be madjs in one of the ieatTUses, the bolaooe ie gone 
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and thd odltntenancc is no more. This is no doubt nrhkt Fuaeli nMttQt 
when he said, that if you take from AjwHo's nose fhe tenth part of in 
inch the god is lost. But people do not ordinarily imagine that what is 
thus true of regular features is also true of irregular. A very slight 
alteration will shatter the unity of character and render the physiCgnomy 
unmeaning. There arc painters who labour under the delusion that they 
can make up a face in 2)arts, joining this beautiful mouth to that beautiful 
nose, choosing out the fairest eyes to light them up, and crowning the 
whole with lovely brows borrowed indiflerently from Venus or from the 
Virgin. The result is a mere caricature, -and generally one remarkable 
for stupidity of expression. Upon this point an anonymous author 
quoted by Laviiter makes an ingenious remark. He calls attention to the 
fact whi(^ everybody mast have noticed, that the heads which are drawn 
by children and persons who have never learned bow to use the pencil, 
are marked not so much by malignity or any other strong feeling, as by 
an utter want of feeling — the most blessed inanity. It is because they 
fail to perceive the haimony of features. If they have the power of 
drawing one feature well, they have not the art of putting another beside 
it which shall bo in keeping ; and the result is stupidity of expression. 

What Professor Owen can make out of the single bone of an unknown 
animal is now an old story. Ilis power of constructing the entire animal 
depends upon a law in comparative anatomy, to which the first principle 
of physiognomy is the counterpart. If it be true that animal forms 
generally arc homogoiioous, so that, given but one tooth, we can describe 
every bone of the beast to the last joint of Uie tail, is there any difficulty 
in going further and declaring that the human form is homogeneous in all 
its parts ? To some extent, indeed, this homogeneousness is nniversally 
admitted. Thus, if a hand were stretched out to any of us through a 
lattice, wo could gather from it a good many facts regarding the bust to 
which it belongs. Wo might not be so clever as the Cliinese physicians, but 
at least we could make some shrewd and important guesses. In tlie first 
place, every shirtmaker knows that the circumference of the wrist is half 
that of the neck. Here is at once a decisive fact for those who can see 
in the various sizes of neck, and notably in the bull-neck, indications of 
cliaracter. Next, every artist knows that usually the length of the hand 
corresponds \vith that of the face. But if we can obtain in this way the 
measure of the face, wc can be at no loss for the height of the forehead, for 
the length of the nose, and for the distance of the chin from the. nose, 
inasmuch as mbst faces may be divided into three equal ports, embracing 
these three features. Nor is this all. The form of the hand will tell that 
of the face. The oval hand belongs to an oval face, and the oval ftwje has 
almost always plump and shapely lips. Yet again, the hand shows the 
temperament as well as any other part of the body, and knowing the 
temperament we can state with some nicety the character and colour of 
the hair, the character and colour of the eyes, the rdatioU of the lips to 
each Other, the nature of the skin, and the general appearance. Probably 
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thB thumb 901^ other hints might be obtained* . Now ali this is not 
onongh, but still it is a great deal. It is a great deal to be Able to infer so 
nmoh of the face from a surrey of tlie Imnd. But the most important of 
cmr inferences is to come, and it is that it niust he our own ^Its if we 
are unable to infer the entire face from the lumd. If we hsre been able to 
do so much, we ought to do much more. We have said nothing about the 
indications of the pulse, for instance, in which the medical man (pan detect 
ever so many distinct species of throbs. If wc Ijad the Chinese doctor here, 
who has all his life been studying hands, and who has loarued to physic 
the celestials with considerable success, he would add not a few items to 
our information. Lavater somewhere says that the same power which has 
arched the skull has also arched the nail of every toe. Can any one who 
has fairly noted the delicate sensibility and nervous vitality of our finger 
points see any want of likelihood in the supposition that there if a diiect 
relation between the form of our skulls and that of our finger nails ? Of 
course this is only a supposition, but it well enough illustrates what we 
have a right to expect. 

This Jaw of homogeneousness, which teaches us that the whole is in 
every part, and that when any one part is given we have the means of 
predicting every other, is in no respect at vaiiance with the fact that some 
members are more expressive than otheis. What it is opposed to is that 
phrenological method of rcseaich which would divide head and face into so 
many squares, and say, “ Here and here alone is the index of wit ; there 
and there alone is the organ of fiiendship.” A small volume has during the 
past month been placed in my liands, written by a Dr. lledfield, in which 
the whole face is divided into little fre^olds, very much as Gall divided 
the skull. On the nryh of the chcek-boue is the chosen liaunt of the medical 
faculty, and near it is that love of shadow which sick folk cultivate. On the 
ridge of the nose sits architectural genius, close at hand is the faculty of 
weaving, next comes the Iqve of clothing, and next again the passion for the 
sea. If the hairs of your right eyebrow at the inner extremity are turned 
upwards, I may count on your gratitude ; if those of the left eyebrow, I 
shall only get your respect. Those who have tlie front upper teeth well 
developed are republicans whom Kobespierre might trust, and those who 
have the lower canine teeth strong are reformers whom the Beform Club 
may elect. Henceforth let no one be elected a member of the Reform 
Club until a dentist pronounces upon the character of his eye-teeth. 
This is the method of a poor philosophy, which begins in a low idea of the 
human mind and ends in false knowledge of the human physiognomy. 
Tiie mind is not to be psrtod and pai’celled in this way, It moveth 
altogether if it move at oU.” When we lore, it is the whole mind 
that loves; when we perceive, it is the whole mind that perceives. 
And this totality of action displays itself in totality of expression. I 
give a &ce on tlie next page in which my meaning will be evident 
1%e most careless observer must detect in it a singular liarmony. The 
liaea repeat each other, and all lead to tlie same ooncluaion* The two 
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Bnportanb libos in &if, as in vmy &oe, are diose whioh reptesent 
of the mouth and the contour of the upper eyelid. They acra 
Mp^iionaontal, and of a similar character are a number of other lines, 
the under chin, that of the under part of the nose^ that of the 
eyebrow, and that of the margin of the hair. We need no magician to 
teU Jbhat^all through nature horizontal lines are the signs of stability 
and pemtstenoe ; and that here we hare a character in which steadfast- 
ness, v^ing on obstinacy, is the dominant feature. Now the point chiefly 
to be noticed is the unity of design in this face, so that while one part 
may be more expressive than another, they all more or less tell the same 
tale. The ruling disposition rules everywhere, and not least visibly in the 
short, wiry hair. But is it illogical to argue from the luling disposition 
to the subordinate ones ? If the man’s pertinacity is expressed more or 
less in every feature, is it unreasonable to expect that so also should his 
love, his fidelity, and his judgment ? We ean trace distinctly the repeti- 
tions of the ruling temper, just as in other faces we can in all the features 
find the loving soul, or the sarcastic bent, or the thoughtful turn; just as 
in Napoleon’s head we can detect the conquering spirit in the jaw, in the 
chin, in the upper lip, in the nose, in the cheekbone, in the brow ; and 
just as in Shakspeare's countenance we can in all the parts see his dramatic 
susceptibility. Is it not a fair inference that though we cannot so easily 
trace them in every feature, the undercurrents of emotion are every whtre 
present? 



Abaobte as is this law of homogeneoua features, there are three direo* 
tio4a fn which we must be careful bow we apply it. Th^ do no^ 
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only in)»dificationi of it^ In the first plece^ the physio^fttOlulo^^#^ very 
young «nd of the Tory old require ipeoiel treutoMait. tiie 

physif^nomist is siipjK^ to be deeUng with the Mm ib 4% bloom. 
But in watching the budding forms of youth, and the witfamdttgilrms of 
ago, we meet with signs and the want of signs whkh oixr fint ^h>uglit 
would interpret aa contradictions. They are not oontradiotkmi) howcn^, 
and our second thought Would explain them by means of the law of latency. 
In the youth, half his faculties are to come, in the old man, half the &eul- 
lies hare died down; in both they are latent. Take a photograph of the 
Prince of Wales. Looking at the fEice, we are struck with a soft, girlkli 
beauty, which reminds one chiefly of the Prinoesa Charlotte, as she appears 
in Ghalon’s portrait. When we seek for manly rigonr, we ars rather 
disappointed till we come to the hand, and lo I in some of the phetographtt 
that hand is in violent contradiction of the face. It is the large, firm, 
strong fist of a man ; and the explanation of the contradiction is that the 
hand usually arrives at its full development long before the headpiece. 
Passing to the other extremity of human life, we encounter the fact which 
Lavater points out, that rarely is a man laden with years to be seen whose 
physiognomy is frank and open, or exhibits the traits of a prepossessing 
generosity. Yet old age is not ungenerous, and notoriously it is fhtnk 
even to garrulity. Strictly speaking, this is a fact, which, if it were of 
importance, would tell against physiognomy itself rather than against its 
prime law of homogeneousness ; for the contradiction here is not between 
one feature and another, but between the ftotures as a whole, and the mind 
of which they ore supposed to be the dial plate. I select the fact, because 
it is perhaps the one most easily appreciable by a majority of readers. Who 
has not marked the parched, pinched, shut-up, self-absorbed look of age ? 
And who does not see that when the whole body foils, its power of 
expression may well fful also? Eye, ear, and tongue, cease to do their 
work ; and why should we expect that the wrinkled skin and the unstrung 
tissues should •continue to fulfil their ofiiceB? ^'I knew a man of fifty 
years, and another of seventy,” says Lavater, “ both of whom while alive 
appeared to have no manner of resemblance to their children, and who^e 
physiognomies belonged, if 1 may so express myself, to a class totally 
different. Two days after their death, the profile of the one became 
perfectly conformed to that of his eldest son, and the image of the other 
father might be diatinotly traced in the third of his sons.” Li almost all 
old peofde, as well aa in the young, there is a latency like this of hidden 
resemblance, and we have to explain the shortcomings and contrarieties ^ 
their features by constant reference to it. 

Half the perplexities of physiognomy arise firom studying the faces of 
the very young or the very old, and bringing to bear upon them un- 
modified the principles which we have reached in examining the facdii 
of adults in their prime. Or it has been the other way : we have blutl- 
dei^ed with men’s fiioes because we have been thinking of ohildren*s. tt' 
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is not generally known that the whole fabric of phrenology arose out of a 
mistake of this kind. Gall, when at school, observed that the boys who 
beat him in the class had prominent eyes. When at the University he 
observcd^tfant the youtlis distinguished in classics, and who had a talent for 
recitation, had the same prominent eye. He generalised the fact. He 
.said that a protruding eye must be the special sign for a faculty of lan- 
guage; and having made this beginning, he went on finding more faculties, 
and awarding them little plots of skull for their habitation. He watched 
tlio boys who were best at birds'-nesting, and he found the stf 

birds’ -nesting in a little lump above the eye, about the size of a 
Now the folly of this consists in the fact that the eyes and broWs 6f children 
are quite different from the eyes and brows of men. All clever children 
have fine large eyes, and the brows are often so depressed that when the 
eyelid is shut a fly might have a nice level promenade from the forehead 
on to the middle of the ball. Illothers gaze upon the lovely large eyes of 
their babes, and expect to see equally large and lovely orbi ^en the babes 
become men and women. Unhappily for their antieipoiloilV, the eye sinks, 
while the dwarfed nose and fiat brows of the child come out into the world 
and begin to a.sscrt their rights. I do not attempt to account for the fact. 
It may or may not be the result of displacement ; but of the general law 
there can be no doubt, that normally the prominence of the eye is in the 
inverse ratio to that of the eyebone : and that when in its appointed season 
the frontal sinus begins to form, the nose to rise and the eyebone to project, 
then the supposed organ of language begins to retire. What the full forward 
eye of the ])oy signifies is not the gill of tongues, but perceptive power 
— Ilia faculty of receiving impressions and acquiring knowledge. Novv the 
faculty of learning languages is part of the boy’s power of observation — 
much of his success depending on the same sort of skill as that which 
enables him to succeed in birds’-nesting — his sense of locality, how 
the verb looked upon the page. But depending on his power of 
observation, it is also the severest test to which that faculty can 
be subjected. And there $b therefore this mu<ih truth in Gall’s doc- 
ti-ine — that the boy who possesses the large, prominent eye will exhibit 
such a genius fur observation as applied to language, the most difficult of 
hi’s studies, will lead him to the top of his class. This, however, i.s very 
different from saying that the eye is the organ of language, and that it is 
so in men as well as in boys. The truth is, as above stated, that the eye 
becomes smaller with advancing years. Thought comes, droops the eye- 
lid and loads the brow. liOve comes, blinds the sight and half closes the 
eye. Action comes, frowns into work, and draws tense the lids and lashes 
of vision. Age comes with cruel crow feet, and puckers up the comers 
of the eye, so that at the period of life when the man is most apt to 
exercise his faculty of speech, and to be even garrulous, his eye is smallest. 
When Gall chose to see eloquence in die full, open eye of a man, be fell 
into a mistake similar to one committed by Lavater. The latter speakaof 
the half-open mouth, as the eloquent mouth. It is quite a mistake. 
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Lalf-open mouUi ia the listening mouth. Lavater aecms to We been led 
awoy by a word. To speak ia to open the mouth; therefpjro the speaker 
in repose ought to have an open mouth. This may be good in logic— but 
at any rate it is false in fact. The orator's mouth is a idiot mouth ; and 
the extent to which a mouth is open is merely a measure of the passiveness 
of character. The idiot, peifcctly passive, has his mouth wide open, and his 
tongue lolling out ; while, at the other extreme, the man who is intensely 
active has his lips compressed until sometimes they appear bloodless. 
Between these extremes there are infinite di*{^recs, of which all we need 
say is that the active chwraftoiirf the orator will be indicated in the closing 
of his lips in repose, and that th4 half-open mouth indicates the receptive 
character of the listener. The reason of niy dwelling upon the point is, that 
the half-open mouth goes 'with a fall staring o)^c, which means jureoisely 
the same — impressibility. It represents not faculty (or active power), but 
capacity (or passive power). If ever wc find an orator with Uic full 
largo eye, we may rest assuied that it is the index, not of his power of 
speech, but of his power of receiving and retaining impressions. 

It 'was stated tliat in three diicctious the law of homogeneousness 
had to be modified, and that the first of these was in the examination of 
very youthful or very aged cotmtenaiices. Theso present anomalies that 
demand special treatment. We now come to the second class of cases, and 
I do not think that I can exi»lain what these are belter than by taking a 
particular example, say, the late Sir Robert Peel. Mr. Disraeli, in tlie 
/a/c of Lord George Bentinck, gives the following description of Peel *. 



** Sir Robert Peel was a very good-looking man. He was tall, and Inough 
of latter years he had become portly, had to the last a comely presence. 
Thirty years ago, when he was young and lithe, with curling brown 
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he had a vexy radiant ezpreaiion of countenance. His brow was 
very distinguished ; not so much for its intellectual development, although 
that was of a high order, as for its remarkably frank expression, so dif- 
ferent &om his Character in life. The expression of the brow might even 
be said to amount to beauty. The rest of the features did not, however, 
sustain this impression. The eye was not good ; it was sly, and he had 
on awkward habit of looking askance. He had the fatal defect also of a 
long upper lip, and his mouth was compressed." To assist thj^ descrip- 
tion, 1 give a wood engraving from Lawrence’s pMtraeit cf Z^l> in 
which, to some extent, the ^radiant eiryfenjlhttvof the oeunten^ce is 
tolerably preserved. ^ 

Now in Mr. Disraeli’s account of Peel’s Ihoe, several things are to be 
noticed, but the chief is, that he insists upon a contradiction between tho 
expression of the brow and that ol the eye. The brow expressed frank- 
ness ; the eye, artifice. Supposing this to be the case, the question at 
once rises. Which reading are we to take, that of the brow or that of the 
eye, and how are we to account for the contradiction 7 It will be seen, 
that according to Mr. Disraeli’s view. Peel’s brow gave the false, and his 
eye the true, expression of his character. According to physiognomy, 
however, the very reverse of this judgment ought to be passed, and I 
hope to show that physiognomy is right. So far from its being true that 
the “remarkably frank expression’’ of Peel’s brow was “so different from 
his character in life," a deeper analysis will show that under a certain 
constraint of manner and superficial statecraft there was in him an irre- 
pressible open nature. To piovo this, we need not quote what the Duke of 
Wellington said of his perfect truthfulness — it will be enough to quote 
the testimony of Mr. Disraeli himself. In the same chapter from which 
has been taken the foregoing description he says of Peel, that “ he had a 
dangerous sympathy with the creations of others. Instead of being cold 
and wary, as was oolnmonly supposed, he was impulsive and even inclined 
to rashness. When he was ambiguous, unsatisfactory, reserved, tortuous, 
it was fibat he was perplexed, that he did not see his way, that the routine 
which he had admirably administered failed him, and that his own mind 
was not constructed to create a substitute for the custom which was 
crumbling away. Then he was ever on the lock-out for new ideas, and 
when he embraced them he did so with eagerncMy and often with precipi- 
tancy ; ’’ in a word, with a want of and with 4 remarkable frankness. 
Surely we have in this sfatettCtikt e perfect elcpl|tll|l|dli of the diaracler 
of Peel’s brow, and ah a^sMon of the foot th^ it expressed the reality of 
his nature. But if so iitt there is established truthfulness of the brow- 
expression, we have to account for the contradmtaon between that and the 
expression of the eye* “The eye was not good," says Mr. Disraeli, “it 
was sly, and he (that is. Peel) h^ an awkward habit of looking askance." 
Here it is indioated that the slyness of expression was not sO much in the 
form as in the action of the eye. No doubt, the question might fairly be 
raised whether the otixming expression was habitual or only oocasiional. 1 
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do not raise it, partly because Mr. DisraeK is a obs^trei'i but diiefly 
because the contradidiion which he has noted sometlineitr oodttrSj and is 
worthy of consideration. If Sir Eobert Feel’s eye was not cunning, Itft 
us suppose that it was. How far docs this trench upon the dtootHne that 
the features are homogeneous ? The truth is, that sometiines thei^ is a 
show of contradiction between the solid and the mobile patts of the body, 
between the bony structure and the deshy tissue. In this case, as We 
have seen in regarding Feel's brow, we are to place absolute reliance on 
the testimony of the solid and permanent Structure ; and whatever con- 
tradiction exists between tbis and other portions of the count^Uknee may 
be summed up in the statement, that an opposite characteristic, which is 
not vital, is apt to show iMf partially in the fleshy tissues. Thus if 
Peel had been esaentially a crafty inan. cr^ would have showed itself in 
all his features, hone and flesh alike. in him was, according 

to Mr. Disraeli’s own description, but the occasionally superinduced neces- 
sity of his position, it left its mark only on one of his features, and that 
one whose expression is determined by very changeable textures. The 
law of homogeneousness, therefore, is so far to be modified, that it admits 
of a contradiction between the bony and the fleshy structures, always 
provided that in this contradiction the bony structure represents the real 
and permanent character, and the fleshy part only an occasional cross 
current. The case was put to Lavater: — Is it not possible to see in a face 
a courageous nose between timid oyes*^ Lavater does not answer the 
question. Suppose wc answer it for ourstlves. The answer is, that the 
contradiction is possible, and that the expression of the nose is to be taken 
as absolutely true. In many a bold fellow’s breast, however, the lamb 
lies down with the lion, and he who never showed faint heart before, 
shows it wheie his affections are engaged and his duty runs counter to his 
desires. That timidity may well declare itself in the eyes, and be in 
seeming not real contradiction to the courage of the nose. 

Thus far, then, we have set forth the law of homogeneousness with two 
explanations or cautions attached to it. We have still to add a third ex- 
planation, from quite a different point of view, and by way of introduction 
it may be well to continue the examination of Mr. Disraeli’s remarks on 
Peel. “ He had the fatal defect of a long upper lip,” says Mr. Disraeli, 
" and his mouth was compressed.” Tliat his mouth was compressed suffi- 
ciently accords with what has been already stated, as to the character of the 
eloquent mouth, that it is a closed one. Turn to the other statement as to 
”the fatal defect.” ' If the long upper lip he, as is commonly supposed, a 
fatal defect, it is one which biriongs to all orators, and to such foremost men 
as the Shakspearcs, Walter Scotts, Goethes, and Schillers. All our best 
living orators have it, including Mr. Disraeli himself, who has most beautiful 
lips ; and in nearly all the portraits of our great orators the trait is faithfully 
rendered. It is the lip of all our parliamonlary statesmen — whether |)eers ot 
commoners. The upper lip is far more than is generally 8up|>0Bed the crea- 
ture of education. I might name ah actress, who had such a short dp|ieif Tip, 
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tbit 0be could never close her mouth, and therefore could not distinetlj 
enunciate certain words. By hard practice under Michelot, iu Paris, who 
was then at the head of his department in the Conservatoire, she managed, 
^th india-iTtbber balls in her mouth, to elongate her lip, to close her month, 
eful to pronounce every possible word, so that now no one speaks more 
dri3tiactly;.lhan she, and her whisper « may be heard at the farthest comer 
of the latest theatre. Wliat this actress did consciously, all great spc^akers 
are doing unconsciously. Their practice Avould elongate the upper lip, if 
it were not long by nature, and the appearance of the lip (which is a species 
of tlie Cupid's bow) suggests, as it fulls upon the under one, a process of 
elongation. The little central drop comes delicately down upon the lower 
lip, as if in a continual attempt at a nice pronunciation of the jj’s. Take 
up the last two volumes of Lodge' t PortraitSj and see this long 

upper lip coming down to point in Bolingbroke, Walpole, Chatham, the 
two Foxes, Lord North, Bockingham, Mansfield, Shelburne, Burke, Sheridan, 
and many more, down to Grenville, Grey, Wellington, and Sir Robert Peel. 
If, however, the reader should in his collection of portraits find exception 
to the foregoing description of the orator's lip, he is not too readily to 
conclude that the description is false. In nothing, it mutft be repeated, 
are portrait painters more unreliable than in the renderiij^ef the iq>per lip, 
which they think it necessary to work up to a certain idW. In Hoppner’s 
likeness of the younger Pitt, the orator is represented With an upper lip 
sdndiOrt that the mouth shuts with difficulty,^ Ibe painter was probably 
struck with the pride of Pitt's lip, and attesfipted to embody that above 
all else. He cannot have done it correctly, however, for earlier pictures 
represent the heaven-bom minfltcr with a much longer lip, and this feature 
usually docs not lessen withaga# As to the question whetlier a long upper 
lip be or be not a fatal defect, Mozart's ought to give a good answer to 
it — a beautiful lip in spite of its length, and, like those of the orator and 
of tlie Shokspeare «lass, a species of tlie Cupid’s bow. 

The beating of this introduction may not at first sight be obvious. It 
wifi AOlt ba obvious at all until one grasps the full meaning of the law of 
key of physiognomical science. There must be no 
in the grasp. Even Lavuter never fully understood the principle, 
f 3^ce follow in his pages interminable confusion and indecision. He 
ansderstood the principle quite well, in so fur as it meant that one feature 
Mat harmonize with another. He never clearly saw that the very nature 
of this harmony necessitated the conclusion on which he occasionally in- 
sisted, that the whole is in every part. He had a tendency to adopt the 
phrenological method, to divide the features — to give the nose to one faculty, 
the mouth to anothei’, and the eyes to a third. He did not see that on the 
supposition of there being a deep and true harmony in the features, then 
the nose must suggest everything, the eye everything, and the mouth 
everything. In his hesitating manner, he tells ns in one place that the 
nose expresses the disdain of the character ; in another, he says that it 
indicates judgment; and yet again he sees in it the sign of taste. Why» 
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tlie nose expf«88W «rer 90 many thinga. Not only oiw t^ore dis- 
dainful xioseS) jndloioas noses, and noses of refined teifte|^ttoe are 
avaucious nosesi ornol noses, inquisitive nows, pngnaeioiie iK#a, odimcal 
noses. An oigan capable so many distinct 8igAi9oati<>ii|% 
cannot in reason be confined to the eac|>rcs0ion of one or two ^iqpeei- 
tions It may and it does express all. So doee tbe mouth. It ie 
not inconsistent, however, with this view — it is not iocoitsitlsont with 
a determined opposlilson to the phrenological m^hod of 
to allow that ceitain features may, in ocxtain pmnt8> be particnWl/ 
expressive. For all that poi tains to the gilt of speech, vre nattBo^Uy Wepeot 
that the mouth should give us spcci il information. T\'‘e look to see ^ 
symptoms of work peculiarly denoted in the hand In the <^e, the freat 
oigan of observatiem, it would be stiango if we did not see moat Vividly 
a man’s habit and power of observation Only this is very difibrent frdm 
making a nng fence round any particular feature, and baying, here is to 
be found such and such a faculty, and nowhere else, and within this ring 
fence let no other faculty enter. It is but a statement of the fact, that 
while the whole is in eieiy part, it is hot equally so Sometimes for 
natural reasons, like tliose \\q have rtftired to in dealing with the lip; 
soinctimos for reasons as yet so little understood, that they seem no moie 
than the caprfi|^ of nature, the foice of exjncssion shows itself in this 
individual most vividly in the mouth, in that in llic eye If the principle 
of these inequalities has not yet been discovcied, neverthekss the fact of 
tlicir existence cannot endanger the law of liomogcncousncss 
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It is one of the favourite opinions of a certai% |||||jg^p f modern specula- 
tors upon political subjects, that di0erenoea4||Hipi^ national character 
have little to do with the history of mtdUKflf and that the principal 
feataroB of that history are determined bfn^oy^cal facts, such as differ- 
ences in olimate, in i^ie productions of Afferent countries, the aspect of 
natural objects, and circumstances independent of human control, 

and in particular independent of individual varidties lof character. Like 
most other speculations of the kind, this controversy is quite as much 
moral as intellectual. The great inducement to adopt the one view is 
that it is supposed to exalt the importance and the scope of individual 
energy, whilst it can hardly be unjust to believe that those who take the 
other are greatly influenced in their choice by the fact that it invests the 
intellect with a tyrannical supremacy over the other elements of liuman 
nature. The sentiment wliich animates those who propound such doctrines 
may be supposed to sometliing like this : — “ You, the common herd of 
men, pique yourselves on being English, French, or Germans, and boast 
of the qualities of your race and die glories of your nation ; but 1, who 
sit above you all, can see that your rcs])cctive histories really depend on 
the facts that some of you live on islands, others on a continent. In some 
cases your imaginations are affected by mountains, in others by plains. 
Part of you are bound in iron chains by the exuberant fertility with 
which Nature pours forth abundant supplies of food, readily pn 'cured; — 
others are stimulated to energy by the sternness with which she requires 
exertion, and the liberality with which she rewards it. In a word, I see 
how you were made, and know that you arc but dust, however cunningly 
the dust may be oompacted.” ^ \ 

It is genefuUy desirable to^ lAlow something of the moral relations of 
theories befons attempting |o Inquire into their truth; because, until these 
relations are expressly ascertained and adnutted, it is scarcely possible to 
avoid their influefh>e. A prepossession once explicitly stated may easily 
be dealt with reasonably, even if it is not in itself reasonable, for it may 
be' recognised os a disturbing force by the mind which entertains it, and 
it may be admitted that it diminishes the probability that thojconclusions 
reached uztder its influence will be altogether impartial. The broad state- 
ment made above leaves no doubt which would be the popular side in a 
discussion upon the existence of national cboiactfir ; but the grounds fur 
this popularity are not reasonable in themselves. 

It is one question, whether or not there is such a thing os national 
character ; it is quite another, whether history can be tieated as a science. 
It is perfectly possible to answer either question either way without pic- 
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judging the other. Thus o nuw might mther huliuire that there ia no 
such tiling as distinct national oharaoter, and that there is no posability 
of treating history in a scientifie zuanner, or he might believe that history 
may be scientifioally treated, and ^at nsetional (toact^ ia one o# the 
principal elements of the problems urhich such a sdlenoe would mvolve. 
Historical science, like all other sciences which are real, must be foanded 
on facts, and the ihots on which it is ^>tmded must be asdertaSiMMliateun]^ 
others. The clutraotoristio temptation of scientific men' to ov^mlO tiko 
simplicity of nature displays itself as much in days when the history of 
u gieat nation is ultimateJj^d^^ived from climate and earthquakes, as in 
the time when physical nature Was supposed to be composed of four 
elements. No a priori rea&on can be given why peculiarities race 
should not be ultimate phenomena as well as the conformation of the earth 
itself. If there is anything to analyse, analysis must stop somewhere ; nor 
cun anything but experience sliow wlicie that point will be found. There 
is, indeed, some inconsibtciicy in the pi&judice which the necessarian 
school of historical inquiieis aiipear to fiel against admitting the exisfemioe 
of difTciences of national charactei. Such differences would fit into thrir 
creed with perfect ease. No reasonable person doubts the existence of 
closely analogous differences amongst animals. Poodles are not bred from 
mastiffs, nor crow’sfrom pigeons; yet no one supposes that such differences 
us these offer any obstacle to philosophical theories of natural history. 
On the controry, they furnish the conditions which such theories, if they 
are to be valuable, must fulfil; and there is no reason why the same should 
not ultimately turn out to be tine of human beings. 'J'here is no more 
1 ouson why it should not be an ultimate fact that Frenchmen are made in 
one way and Englishmen in another, than that cats scratch and dogs bite ; 
and the one fact, when once ascertained, would afford just the same kind 
of foundation for further speculation as the other. 

It ought also to be observed, that there is a great difference between 
theories as to the existence and theories as to the origin of national efaa- 
1 acter. It is quite possible for those who agree upon the first point, to 
differ as to the second. Wbelher the natives of particular countries do or 
do not bring into the world with them ns such certain talents and capa- 
cities, is one question ; whether or not particular characteristics prevail ia 
a palticular nation, rather than in others, is quite another; and it is this 
second question which, for practical purposes, is important. Upon this 
lX)int it is hardly possible to conceive that any doubt should be seriously 
raised. That individuals differ is self-evident ; and that the natives ^ 
every country resemble each other in their differences from the natives of 
other countries, is a fact of which the whole current of language and obser- 
vation testifies in innumerable different ways. The eadatenoe, there$9ca, 
of national clioi’acter is a fact which ought to find its place in any sound 
theory of history, and which is not specially favourable to any; and ^ts 
nature, its origin, the influences to which it is subject, and the degree of 
precision with which its component parts <^n be ascertained, may dift^ 
VOL. IV. — NO. 23 . 28 . 
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culled, ^ritliout exposing those who enter upon the discnssloii to the oharge 
of neglecting or impugning the doctrines of historical philosoph;^. The 
fifrit question which suggests itself upon national ohaincter is the quea- 
fi(hi^ what it is ; and this is closely connected vdth the question, what is 
the sense in which we use the words ? As to what the character of a 
nation is, there can be little doubt.* It is nothing more than the aggregate 
of the characters of all its members at a given time. But it may at first 
sight appear to follow from this that every current observation about 
national character must be taken to be false, and that every one who 
makes observations on the subject must be held to do so on grchindb 
ludicrously inadequate to the conclusions which they are intended to sup- 
port. Most of us, for example, have a very vivid, if not a very definite 
and exhaustive notion of our own national character. We should all be 
ready to attest in any form, and to maintain with the highest degree ot 
conviction, the assertion that we English are a brave and energetic people; 
yet who can pretend to have known, say, five hundred individual English- 
men intimately enough to be able to say of each of them whether or no 
he was brave or energetic — if we had, what are they amongst so many I 
If we leave out of account the Scotch, the Irish, and the Welsh, there ar* 
at least eighteen millions of Englishmen in the proper senst* of the word, 
upon whose character we are passing an opinion ; and why arc we to 
argue to the characters of the seventeen million nine hundred and ninety- 
nine thousand and five hundred, with whom we are not aetjuainted, from 
our imperfect notions of the remaining five hundred, of whom wc know a 
little 7 Confining ourselves to those whom we do know, it is certain that 
there will be gi'eat differences amongst them. Of the five hundred, a con- 
siderable number would probably be cowards, and even mere would be 
sluggards, and courage and energy would be distiibuted amongst the re- 
mainder in very different degices. Nor docs the difficulty stop here. It 
extends to and infects the words which we use. For example, the word 
* enWgetic ’ — a far simpler word than ‘ brave ’ — means active, inclined to 
exertion ; but the greatest sluggard that ever lived has some inclination to 
exert himself. The feeblest and most self-indulgent invalid would prefer 
being occa.sionally driven out in a carriage, or wheeled about his house, to 
remaining all day long in the same position. On the other hand, the most 
active man that ever lived sometimes requires rest, and at times feels a 
difficulty and hesitation in setting to work. ‘ Energetic ’ is therefore u 
term of degree. It means that the person whom it denotes has a greater 
degree of energy than others with whom he is compared. Therefore, 
when a nation is described as energetic, it must, or rather it ought, to be 
meant (if national character is the aggregate of the characters of all the 
members of the nation at a given time) that the aggregate amoimt of 
energy in England is greater than the aggregate amount of miergy 
usually is in other nations in proportion to their size. Thus, without -i- 
cpmnmn standard of national energy, it would be impossible to predi- 
cate it of any nation in particular. The difficulty increase in proportion 
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to the domplictttion of the qualities ascribed to any* pottifttilai* nation. 
It would, for example, be far more difficult to aay what Wftri meant by 
predicating courage of a given nation than to say what was meant by 
ascribing energy to it. Courage is shown in a thousand fbnns, and is 
manifested in some or other of them to some extent ot other by every 
human creature. To assert, therefore, that any one nation is brave — that 
is, that it is brave comparatively speaking~wt>uld he upon the supptM&tlon 
under discussion as to the nature of national character — a proposition too 
intricate to understand, and far loo intricate to attempt to pi’ove. 

It seems to follow that if common and influential observations upon this 
subject are supposed to have any meaning and any value at all, they must be 
understood to proceed Upon a difFeient basis. The national character to 
which they refer must be something else than the aggregate of the individual 
character of the members of the nation for the time being. What is that 
something ? The answer is curious, not only on account of ffie singular facts 
on which it throws light, but also because it aflbrds an instructive specimen 
of the manner in which people aic compelled to think upon questions 
which they can neither pass over altogethei, nor subject to the minute and 
exhaustive investigations which are indispensable for some scientific pur- 
poses. What people really do mean by national character is, the character 
of an imaginary person or persons, whom they construct in their own 
minds as representatives of the nation of which they speak. They know, 
partly by books, partly by observation, and partly by report, something 
of the people whom they mean to describe. They combine their impres- 
sions with more or less skill and completeness into ideal characters, 
which they invest with the diflTerent qualities which have struck them in 
individuals ; and it is this ideal person which they really mean when they 
spccik of England, France, or America, and to which they really ascribe the 
qualities which they say are inherent in the English, French, or American 
national characters. Our own every-day experience supplies a good 
instance of this. We have performed expressly and consciously, for jocular 
purposes, an operation closely analogous to that whidi v/e, in common with 
the rest of the world, arc constantly pei forming unconsciously and incom- 
pletely with more serious objects. We have set up, half in sympathy, half in 
fun, an ideal Englishman, who, to ourselves and to a great part of the world, 
represents a considerable part of the national character. This ideal per- 
sonage 18 John Bull 1 We constantly say, John Bull will never stand this ; 
John Bull is not to be bullied ; John Bull is easily led by the nose, and is 
the greatest bahy in the world. The Fieiich have a somewhat 
way of speaking, though they characteristically prefer the stilted and 
tragic vein to burlesque. Their John Bull is “ La France.” ** La France*” 
is the soldier of God, the head of European civilisation, and several other 
things of the same sort ; just os John Bull is sometimes the shopkeeper, 
BometlmeB the yeoman, and sometimes the prizefighter of that drfuna of 
Furbpean politics which we act each in our own imagination with puppets 
^ich each person constructs for himself for the purpose. 
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If wc subtract tlie spice of fun from John Bull, and the spice of brag 
from La France, what remains of those figures of speech which serve as 
fair specimens of the way in which we arc by the nature of the case 
Gonipi‘llc(l to speak and think about national character 7 We no doubt 
both may and ought to foi-m more serious and moderate notions of nations 
than these ; but there is no other way of forming them, and we cannot 
dispense with them altogether. TT hat this is so need not surprise any one 
who reflects on the manner in which all our knowledge upon every subject 
is gained. We observe, We combine, we use the propositions suggested by 
our observation as the groundwork of inferences ; we compare those 
inferences with facts, and we then argue back to the premises from 
the difference between the facts and the conclusion. For example : from 
observing a variety of facts of various kinds, various physical philosophers 
were led to imagine that there was such a thing is an electrical fluid, the 
action of which might be classiflcd under certain rules. Prom the existence 
of this creature of their own imaginations, they inferred that certain results 
ought to folloAV : when they found that, in fact, other results more or less 
lesembliiig those which they expected did occur, they modifled their 
notions of tlic electiical fluid ; but without the first imperfect notion on 
the subject, they uould never have arrived at the more correct ones 
which tliey afterwards succeeded in reaching. This process is strictly 
au.dogous to that which we follow with respect to national character. 
We ob^i'rve Euglishuicn, Frenchmen, and Ainuiicans, as well as we can ; 
wc then persumly England, Fr.ince, and America ; and we may, if we ore 
wise, apply our pti«.()m(ication8 to the facts which occur before our eyes 
and a''k ourselves how far we ought to modify our previous conceptions in 
Older to account for their having happened. Thi^s, John Bull is our 
personification of England ; but which Icatiiie in John Bull’s character is it 
which accounts for the dejjth and nidour with which philosophical and 
scientific, subjects have at various periods in our history been studied 
nmo'ngfst tts ? It is obvious that to iiiaKe John 15ull a real i eprcseiitaiivc of 
Engli#i charactei, we must asciihc to him much deeper and more serious 
qualities than those which Are embodied in the caiicatuie ; though if the 
ideal personage is to be like the reality, the points illustrated by the 
caricature must not be passed over. 

If further justification of this mode of judging of national character be 
required, it may be found in the consideration that it is in principle 
identical, not only with the common processes by which scientific inquiries 
are conducted, but in jiaiticular with the process by which we judge of the 
characters of individuals. When wc think of a man, that of which we 
think is not the man himself, but the conception which we have formed of 
him, paitly from his appearance, partly from his manners, partly from 
what we have seen or heard of his conduct ; and this conception is con- 
stantly being modified. One of the commonplaces of amatory poetry is 
the d<?Hgbt of discovering new perfections in the object of love, and one^of 
iMthoat dtqnisite of whut Bentham described 
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lence, is thafe of seeing deeper and deeper colonrs come out in an objo<^ 
ot detestation. The difierence between our conception of mdividuahj||| 
our conception of national character, is one of evidence, have fcM M 
and in some respects less, satisfactory grounds for the opinion whiettS 
form upon the character of a multitude of men than for that vrhiohilM 
form upon a single person ; but we form e^h iii the same way. 

The general result is that the object to be aimed at in inqumes !ffl| 
national character is to ascertain the aggregate of the oharRcters of tS 
individuals of whom the nation comtists at a given time ; but that when we 
speak of the national character of a given nation, our woids rially refer to 
the cliaiiicter which we have in our own mind assigned to a ciwilure of our 
own imaginations, who represents to us the natioi^fr^ige. This character 
we ought to modify from time to time as our enlargevl, in 

Older to make it as correct as powublc , but it means of such 

personification, that we can entertain the huliject at all 

Such being tlie natuie ot tlm snbp rt-in itler ol onr inquhies, and of 
tin nufhod b} which (lie} aic emdiielKl, the next qiieslion which is, 

wli.it is the value of oui pei^.oiiiAcation ot i puticular nation con-^ideiorl os 
evidence of the aggitgate ehaiactii'i of the poisons who compose it. We 
peisonify nations m difFoieiit wa}i .iceoidiiig to the ulitions in which we 
thmk ot them. For some puiposvs we think o( .i n.itioii as .su indi\idual, 
for othcis as a coiporatioii, foi otluis as an iggiigiteol a number of 
diffcicnt persons, classes, and pioh'Sions; but inasmuch as wo usually 
attribute chaiacler only to mdividiiuK, real or ini.iginaiy, we geneialJy think 
of a nation as an individual or as a corpoiation vvlun we .isciibi' national 
chaiacter to it. What, then, are the p.iits of a nation which aio repre- 
sented in that personification of it which we invest with a distinctive 
national chaiacter ? They are those which we have the most frequent 
occasion to notice and the greatest inclination to remember. Inclination 
has much to do with the matter, for the charactci winch vve assign to a 
nation is something between a memoi’andum and a portrait , and viewed 
as a portrait it is hardly ever exempt from a certain tendeni.y b. depre- 
ciation, or at least to caricature. Apart from this bias, what are the parts 
of a nation which we have most frequent occasion to notice? This differs 
according to circumstances; but, generally speaking, we notice almost 
every part of our own nation, for there is hardly any class or district in 
it which is not brought in some way or other into close relatioiiH with all 
the rest. With regard to foreign countries this is not so. The same set 
of relations usually prevail between all independent nations. The nickst 
important of that number are politics, war, commeice, literutuie, and 
society. 

It follows from this that the character which we assign to the id^ 


being who represents to us our own nation may be expected to resemble 
the aggregate of the characters of the members of the nation more oioaely 
that! he the case with respect to foreign qountries; om 

tt to My otto, 
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Qn wbich our estimate is £)nned will be the same, We take certain parts 

f ie population as the representatives of the rest; we neglect entirely the 
actei' of the rest of the population, apd we neglect those parts of the 
acters of the representatives selected which do not appear to us to 
a^te to the purpose which we have in view in forming in our own minds 
the ideal person or persons to whom national character is to be ascribed. In 
porter and simpler language, we mean by the character of a nation an 
ideal formed out of part of the character of part of the nation. What, 
then, is the part of the nation which we thus select as representatives of 
the rest ? What are the parts of their characters which we select as repre- 
sentations of the rest of their characters ? And what relation do these 
parts bear to the whol&jto which they respectively belong ? It is obvious 
that the answer to j|||b three questions taken together would give an 
account of the degre^ff^hich national character represents the aggi egate 
of the characters of the members of a given nation. 

First, then, what part of a nation do we habitually select as a repre- 
sentative of the rest for the purpose of estimating national character 7 The 
general answer is, that part with which We are habitually brought into 
contact. Thus a sailor, a merchant, a missionary, or a diplomatist, would 
probably give very different accounts of the Chinese, according to the 
different relations in which they had seen them and the different persons 
with whom they had been brought into contact j hut after a time these 
accounts are brought together, and form a whole, which prevails in a 
more or less definite shape amongst all those who have competent informa- 
tion on the subject. Wliat, than, is tlie general nature of the elements 
out of which that whole is compounded 7 In the first place, it is obvious 
that all the observations which are made upon national character are made 
upou the most prominent members of the class wliich comr^ under con- 
sideration. A man travels from London to Paris, and on the road meets 
and has some degree of intercom se with, say, twenty Frenchmen. Piu- 
bably seventeen dr eighteen suggest to him nothing whatever. The guai d 
asko tor his ticket, the porter otufrififi his luggage, and his companionb on 
the Railway read or just li|^ ih# fcople to whom he has always been 
Jswa, perhi|f||^||N> ipr three cd' the members he hears some- 
thing UpMch him striking and characteristic. The 

aeveutoen or people pass from his mind altogether, 

and jtha or three»« who have exhibited some peculiarity make un 
impiWNaon, and contriWte something to his notion of French charactei' 
or. XDIAhers. When a wider range is taken, and the history and the 
poiui^l institutions of a nation are searched, in order to discover its 
character, the same process is always repeated, though in this case its 
lOperauon is less easily detected. All history is concerned chiefly with 
minorities. The utmost tliat the majority ever do, however vjolent and 
unanimous their action may be, is to give their consent to what a small 
minority proposes. For example, ^o more tumultuous, and few 
important incidents occurred iu Freush .hi^Qry thus ths t ftk ijPi g of the 
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Bastille : but by whom was it really taken 7 Not "fcgr the wt crowd who 
happened to be on the spot/ brought and kept ib uaoet eauea, 
by curiosity or by bix^iess or delirious eatcitamenti but by the handful 
of men who made use of the opportunity ^hich presented itself of turning 
popular passion in that direction. Y et the transaction has always been 
felt to be strong evidence of the national character of France^ because^ in 
speculating on the subject, we select as the representatives of the nation 
those who have, in point of fact, persuaded the body of the nation to follow 
their lead. This observation is easily extended to laws, to institutions, 
and, in some degree, to literature. Laws and institutions arq impose4 
upon the mass of mankind by a few persons superior to the rest in 
knowledge and activity. Books are wi itten by a minority, numencally alto- 
gether inconsiderable, and the members of it are, for the most part, divided 
from tlie mass of their fellows by wide differences of pursuits, temper, 
tah'nts. It is, howovoi , from the character of these minorities that we 
usually derive our notions of national character. We say that it is the 
character of one people to be free, and of another to be servile, and that 
their institutions prove it, when, in fact, wo adopt such a mode of judgincr 
of national character as to take those persons only into account by whonx, 
the institutions in question were made. Can any reasonable man, com* 
petently acquainted with the people of this country, affect to doubt that 
if, by any calamity, a despotism should be elected amongst us, it would 
be implicitly submitted to by a large pioportion of the population; and 
that if it were overthrown it would be by the courage and skill of a small 
minority enlisting on its side the quiet dissatisfaction of tho bulk of the 
people? Yet our institutions are universally regarded as the strongest 
evidence of our national character. The result is, that our estimate of the 
character of a nation is formed, not from its average, but, as a rule, from its 
conspicuous members, and that we therefore arc in danger of leaving out 
of account what must always be the largest, and may be the most UU" 
])oitant, part of the population. 

How far, then, does this cause a divergence between the character whidh 
we ascribe to a given nation, and tho aggregate characters of the memf^era 
of that nation at a given time ? This will depend to a great extent on 
the circumstances and character of the nation which is the subject of 
examination, for there is a great difference between the degree in 
the character, the institutions, and the literature of different natiQ)9>s 
represent the bulk of the people. In some cases there is littie syxqpwtli^ 
between a nation and its rulers. It would have been a great m^take ^ 
assume that the national character of Spain and France in the last oentitHy 
was adequately represented by the governmonts of those countries j yet l^e 
assumption was constantly, and, indt^d, unavoidably made. The dc^pnt- 
d^tion into which the wretched government of Louis XY.had brosighttim 
French institutions entailed upon the nation all sorts of disgrace and dn&at, 
and produced in our own country and dsewhere a very false notion as to the 
qualities of the mass of the iviwh people. So literature, which of 
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best of all sources of evidence as to national chai’acter, may givo a 
thoroughly false notion of it, for its authors may be thoroughly divided, 
not only by knowledge, but by sentiment, from the j^eople amongst whom 
they live. A man would be much misled who took his notion of the 
ordinary run of Germans from an acquaintance with German literature. 
Independently, however, of such special considerations, it may be observed 
generally that the necessity under which we are practically laid, of 
arguing to the character of the bulk of a nation from the notions which 
we have formed in our own minds of the oharactor of a part of it, gene- 
rally leads us to draw a mental picture more striking and impressive than 
the facts w'arrant. Bcmembering the French Kevtdution, the wars of 
Napoleon, the harmonious and extensive system of administration which 
prevails in France, the striking features of French literature, and the 
important part played by France in European politics, avc invest the 
French national character with all sorts of striking attributes. We jmt 
together heroic coinage, extreme ardour, a passion for consistency and 
system, and f»ther qualities of the same kind, and Ave are thus led to fi)rget 
jthat we are idealising some thirl) -five million hiinian creatures, the great 
mass of Avhom are perfectly tame, commonplace, and free from any par- 
ticular enthusiasm for anything whatever. In the same way Ave arc never 
tired of extolling amongst other things the extraordinary energy and 
perseverance of our own countiymen, nor can any one deny that the 
assertion has a meaning, but its meaning is not that every Englishman is, 
or that the majority of Englishmen arc, distinguished for energy or per- 
severance, but that the minority Avho have done the most noticeable 
tilings in our history w'eie men of great energy, and that tfiey gave our 
affairs a turn which created an unusual demand for energet e men, and 
gave them unusual opportunities of distinction. There is no w^ant of 
idleness in this countiy, but it gives extraordinary prizes to men of energy, 
and thus the energetic minority win for the nation at large a far higher 
character in that rc.spect than most of its members deseiwe. 

Our conceptions of national character fall short of the aggregate 
characters of members of nations, not merely in noticing only the 
characters of the active and conspicuous minority, but also in noticing 
only a part of their character. They notice that part only which is con- 
spicuously shown, and leave out of sight much that is not brought into 
activity by circumstances, or is not brought under the notice of the persons 
who form the conception. The best, or at any rate the most familiar 
illustrations of this arc afforded by the estimates which we form of ancient 
nations, the Jew's, the Greeks, the Homans. Nothing can be more distinct 
than the notion which we have of the character of each of these three 
races, nor can anything be more partial. We always invest the Jews, 
whether ancient or modern, with a few striking but most unpleasant 
attribatesi such os stubborn obstinacy, intense national and religious feeliogy 
somewhat narrow shrewdness, and an unsocial ejKolusive seal fbi* them- 
selves and llicir own modes of thought and conduct; and no doubt, if vre 
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view them in their corporate capacity we have a right to paint tlicin in 
these colours ; but we ought to remember that in doing so we paint only 
those features which the uet result of their histozy has impressed oi^eur 
minds. We think of the Jews as the recipients of the revelation on which 
Christianity was founded, and as the peo^^le amongst whom the tnmsac- 
tions recorded in the Old Testament took place. It is not only a natural 
but almost an unavoidable error, to identity them so completely with their 
.ind with our own religious belief, as to suppo-sclhat their religion coloured 
.mcl almost absorbed the whole of their lif*, and that the luirsh and solemn 
features of the portrait which we draw pixs( nt not only a faithful, but a 
complete resemblance to the otiginal. Tt lequiics little reflection to see 
how far this impression is from the truth The Jews liv(d in Palestine 
for about fiftem centuries, and wci ( during the gi catei part of that time a 
populous and prosperous nation. Hundreds ol thousands of them must 
have known little of the law or of the leligion of their nation, and have 
turned their attention almost exclusively to the common subjects of huintin 
interest. Indeed from their A\hole Iiistfiry it is obvious that they had, as 
they still have, not merely that aident lovi of material piosperity which 
IS certainly included in all our notions of their national character, but 
also strong family and personal aflectioiis, which tlic common conception ot 
their character docs not notice. 

As our conception of the Jen ish national chaiacter is fiamed princi- 
1 tally upon its religious aspect, so our conception of the Greeks relates 
mainly to their intellect, and oni conception of the Romans mainly to 
their government. Tliere arc many sides of the Gieok character which 
our current views of it do not include; for example, their great religious 
susceptibility and their want of moral principle. Our piincipal i elation 
to them is through the great writers whose works still form our best 
models of litciary excellence, and we therefore pass over the other phases 
of their character, or at least we do not habitually call them to mind when 
wc think of the Greeks. The Romans supply an even btetcr illustration 
of the gaps which generally occur in our notions of national character. 
No character is more widely diffused, or is in itself^ more definite than 
that of the ancient Roma^. The words have something like a proverbial 
familiarity, and recal at once the well-known lines— 

“Piidc in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I paw the masters of mankind go bj.” 

Yet no one can read attentively cither the literature or the histdir of* 
Rome without seeing how partial a notion this is, even of that part of iba 
nadoA to whicli it has any reference at all. The description is confined td 
the aristocracy. It leaves unnoticed the great bulk of the people, iund vt 
idso leaves unnoticed many of the features of the cbaractcahi ofi tludr 
masters. Let any one, for example, read Cicero’s orations, and oonadet 
what they imply on the part of the audience. The oonuuon tltey tik, 
^lal a Eoman senator 'was one of tl|ie p»ost fluttere, dignified, and iaii|Ni«- 

28-^5 
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wre of mem, sparing the humblot beating down tba proud, andooutomp* 
toouBly aV>aodoniDg to Greeks the priae of eloquence and art. No doubt 
reasonr r.m be given for tbis view of the matter ; but Cicero's orations 
prove beyond a doubt tliat it is not a complete one: they show that the 
Komiui notions of law, dignity, and gravity, did not exclude the most 
furious excitability and the most intense delight in turgid scolding, which 
would in the present day be altogether intolerable on this side of the 
Atlantic, and would cause bowie knives and revolvers to leap from their 
cases on the other. That the Homans, notwithstanding their graver cha- 
racteristics, had a full sliarc of the hoi blood and excitability which we 
attribute to modern Italians, is a fact which has not as yet been embodied 
in the nutional character with which we usually clothe our ideal Homans. 

Though tlie notions which we frame of national character are thus for 
the most part defective in two respects — m making a pai-t of the cbwacter 
of a part of the po2)ulatioii stand for the whole of the chai-acter of 
whole of the population — theie is one laige and most importu,pt elwueiit 
of national character to which these observations do not apply, National 
character, in the strict sense of the words, ought, as lias been already ob- 
served, to mean the aggregate of all the characters of oil the membeis ol 
the nation at a given time. No full analysis of the elements of indivi- 
dual character has obtained general recognition ; but it is probably not 
altogether inooiTect to say that it may be divided into physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral qualities on the one hand, and temperament, manners, 
tastes, and capacity on the other. It is oiisy to imagine two men equally 
strong, equally able, equally honest, equally brave, equally temperate, and 
equally benevolent, who should yet be utterly unlike in body and mind. 
Thus the one might be of a sanguine, the other of a bilious temperament, 
one might be simple and reserved in manner, the other op< u and at Ibe 
same time elaborate ; one might be lively, the other grave ; one might 
like active life, the other speculation; one might habitually direct his mind 
to great subjects, the other to trifles. Nothing is more common than to 
bear people say, ‘‘He is quite a diifereut sort of man from so and 
so,’* though they would not be able to specify any particular moral oi 
intellectual quality in which the difference resided. It is their differenceb 
of temperament, tastes, manners, and capacity which impress people must 
forcibly, which determine the degree of sympathy with which they usually 
regard each other, and which they recognise most quickly on the best 
evidence. A man must be very deficient in imagination or observation 
whp can talk with another for half an hour without obtaining a disdiict 
and vivid though an indefinite impression as to what sort of man he h- 
Even the shape of the figure, the width of the shoulders, the capacity oi 
the ohest, the way in which the head is set on the neck; give some infm- 
mation before a word is spoken ; whilst the play of the features and the 
ton® of the voice often tell more than volumes of desoi-iption. Membw*’ 
of the Bsme family will want no further evidence of displeasure or satis- 
IwtiQin then the ^nge of expression and tone^ wlndh they woul>d 
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impowable to «peoiiy. Thst these indeterminate eletnentw of cbarsoter, 
which are also in man}F feepeots the most important of all, are transmitted 
from parents to their children, and maj thus be said to nut in the blood 
and belong to the race) is proved by almost every one's exigence. An 
honest father will often have a rascally ^ •, — an able ^ber will often 
have a stupid son : but in almost every family a person who haa been ao* 
cuHtomed to look not merely at books, but at men, will see in the 
children the parents* ways of doing things, their modes of thought and 
feeling, their tastes, their manners, and most frequently their sympathies. 
A father and son may liave followed difieront professions, have lived in 
diiferont classes of society, have formed opinions upon the most important 
matters diametrically opposed to each other, and have met with very dif- 
ferent measures oi' success in their pursuits and in tlieir moral conduct ; 
and yet there may be a degree of similarity between them which would 
enable an observer to say with confidence that if the two men bad 
changed places they would also have changed lives. Indeed, it may be 
said, though it is a saying which must not be pressed too hard, that the 
(lifierencoB between parents and children are more often differences of 
quantity than of quality ; the material and the pattern are for the most 
part the same, or closely similar, though the quantity of stuff differs iu- 
dcfinitcly. 

It is to this class of qualities, recognised as they are rather by quick 
casual observation than by the deliberate examination of books, institu- 
tions, or historical events, that most, and the most popular, of our observa- 
•tions on national character refer, and they unquestionably rest on more 
substantial grounds than our obseivations on the other and, in one sense, 
the more important elements of character. It is in one sense a more 
important question whether a man or a nation is honest than whether he 
is excitable ; and the first question can be brought into a much more 
definite form, and referred to much more definite tests, than the second j 
but the evidence as to excitability is fur more abundant and trustworthy 
than the evidence as to honesty. Any man of ordinary habits of obser- 
vation might satisfy himself on the one point in a short interview ; — be 
might remain in doubt pn the other for many years. Putting together 
the facts that peculiarities of temperament, taste, nrd manner are for the 
most part easily identified by passing observation ; that they are hereditary; 
and that the boundaiies of nations nearly coincide for the most part 
with the boundaries of races, and always refer to and are influenced by 
them; — ^it will follow that such peculiarities are true national characteriatacki 
that their existence is capable of being easily ascertained upon gopfl 
evidense, and that they will apply for the most part not merely a part 
of the character of a part of the natiem, but to the whole eff the 
of the bulk of the nation. 

The general result is, that the national character wldeh we 
ascribe to any given nation is ip reality the charaoter of an idealTbafibg 
wbem ire forto in our minds as the reqpreaentative oi fhotmUokit 
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tliAt tlie moral and intelleotoal qnalitaea which we aaoiibe to this crcisf 
ture of our imagination are BUoh of the qiialities of the conspicuous 
Tttinority or minorities of the nation as we have had special reason to 
notice, and that his temperament and general turn of body, mind, and 
manner for the most part represent qualities which are common to the 
bulk of the nation of Avhich he is the representative. 

This view of the nature of national character and of the degree in 
which it represents the aggregate of the individual characters of the 
racmbcie of the nation to which it is ascribed, is capable of almost 
indefinite illustration. The examination of one or two specific instances 
Avill serve to show its application to facts. It is a common observ’ation 
that the French are a very logical people, and it is hardly less common to 
assert that they are extremely fickle. The 'first of these assertions refers 
to an intellectual quality, the second to n jveuliarity of tomperainont. 
According, therefore, to the preceding observations the assertion that tlic 
French are logical ought to ajjply to part of the intellectual character of a 
conspicuous and active niinoiity of the nation. Tlic^assertion that they arc 
fickle ought to be true, or at least to be founded upon truth, and to apply 
to the bulk of the people. First, then, whfit docs the assertion that tlic 
French are a very logical people mean, and is it true ? What it means 
is, that the political institutions and the arrangement of the administia- 
tion in France is systematic, and that their principal writcre hav(‘ always 
been fond of general speculation. This is no doubt perfectly tiuc ; but 
all these tilings are emphatically the woik of minoiities, in some cases of 
Miiull minorities. That the administration, the laws, and the government 
of France arc harmcmiously and systematically ari-angcd, is due not to the 
fact that the great mass of Fiench people are devotedly attached to 
order and syatein, but to the fact that the Revolution afforded a wonderful 
oppoitunity pf introducing order and system into a chaos to a man wjio 
had the getiitis to use it, and who was not a Frenchman, but an 
Italian. 

France 5s the oldest country in Europe, and for nearly 1,300 years 
was ’one af the least systematic in its laws and government. One of 
Voltaiite*# ’fiivouritc topics was to contrast ‘tlu; regularity of English 
institUtloMa with the confusion and obscurity of those of France, As to 
the tdidency of Fi cnch writers to general speculations, it no doubt exists, 
though not to the extent whicli the commonplaces current on the subject 
assume. It is, however, capable of being easily explained by special 
circumstances, and ^vithout resorting to the notion of any marked pecu- 
liarity in the French intellect. On many points the French writers 
resorted to general speculation because the circumstances of their time 
and country supplied them with no materials for anything else. Rous- 
seau, whose close connection with Franco entitles the French to claim 
liim as a countryman, theorized about the origin of society and the state 
of nature, bcoktiso he ibund himself opposed to and unreopgnised by 
the actual society and tho political instittttions by which be woa 
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bttrrounded. Ho traa driven to general speculation bocanse tlio s[Kcml 
and iicUuil state of things was distasteful to him. 

'1 lie inflnence of the central monarchy, of the Eoman Catholic orcedt 
and the absence of a general system of law, and of any real legislative 
authority, all had a marked influence on. the few eminent Erencdi writera 
whose woiks have cicated the impression tlmt there is something specially 
logical in the French intellect. It would be nn absurd mistake to suppose 
that ordinary Frenchmen reason either better or more syttematioally and 
neatly than other people. Th( y have a shnipnoss and dexterity of manner 
which accounts for the impression that they do so; but this is a matter not 
of understanding but of temperamont. It tlins ai>peai8 that the assertion 
that the French intellect is specially logical, means, in so far as it is true, that 
we ascribe groat logical power to the ideal FicnLlmiau who ropiescnts the 
nation at large in our minds, because a conspicuous and energetic minority 
of Flench men weie led fur various reasons to do memorable acts adopted 
by the nation at large m a systematic and what is oAen, though inac- 
curately, called a logical manner. 

Take next the nssoition that the Freni h are a fickle people. This 
relates to their temperament, and onojit, thcrcfoie, according to the prin- 
ciples stated above, to be true, oi founded on tiutli, and to rest upon strong 
and abundant evidence. The fii'^t observation that the woid suggests is, 
that it conveys one of those hall-latmt reproaches fiom which international 
ciiticisms arc hardly ever fice. iNor ought it to bo foi gotten that its 
currency was originally due in a gieat measure to a scornful misappi'C- 
hensiou of the fi equent changes of governincut which have taken place in 
Franco during the last seventy years, and which really prove, not the 
fickleness of the Fiench, but the fact that the great parties between whidi 
the nation has been divided were balanced evenly enough to gain alternate 
victoiies. Setting aside as false so much of the statement ns is due tp 
these impressions, wliat remains will be found to be equivalent to the 
statement that the French arc not fickle, but, — to use Mr. Miles’s correction 
of the statement — mobile : a people whose feelings arc easily moved, and 
readily influence their conduct. Thus qualified, the stoteraent will be found 
to be not only true, but most important, and its truth will be found to 
rest on evidence so authentic and abundant that every one might safely 
bear it in mind, and apply it to his intercourse with almost every French- 
man whom he might happen to meet. 

The assertion itself implies, not that the people for whom it is made 
are changeable, that they sometimes like one class of qualities, and some- 
times another, that they will take a liking to a mon without a reastm, 
and desert him without a cause ; — but that th^ form their judgments veiy 
quickly, act on them very promptly, and are easily moved to enthusioslio 
feeling, whether of love or hatred. That such feelings are sometimos os 
enduring as they are rapid, the history both of France and 
abundantly diows. The Athenians trusted Pericles through deleaty. pesti- 
lence, and famine with unalterable devotion, and the French soMiers 
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devoted themselves to Napoleon with an atd^t penotial attaohment, 
superior to all forms both of danger and suffering. This, no doubt, was 
due to tlio fact that these great men constantly, directly, and forcibly 
appealed to the quick feelings which were so easily excited, and so retaiued 
ihciu for many years in the same position. The importance of knowing, 
and habitually acting on the principle that this is the characteristic of 
a nation, is self-evident. It would, for example, supply an urgent 
reason to its rulers for avoiding anything which could shock the national 
sentiment, even though it might be capable of being justified and ex- 
plained ux>on careful consideration. It would enable them to adapt the 
institutions which they set up (as in the case of the Legion of Honour) 
to its peculiar tastes. It might, iii short, supply endless rules of conduct 
to every one who liud to deal -with thenj, in cither public or private affairs. 
The evidence on which it resst!!. is overwhelming, iiud applies not to any 
minority, but to the whole bulk of the nation. The whole history of 
France shows the existence of the quality in question in vast masses ol 
people, and recoids instances of the instinctive readiness and complete suc- 
cess with which it was reckoned and acted on by all those who knew most 
of the Fiencli character. It shows itself in the opinions, in the manner, 
in the looks and gestures of almost every Frenchman on every possible 
occasion ; and hence the asbortion, that the French aie fickle, which relates 
to a question of temperament, though it stands in need of correction, be- 
cause it IB not accurately expressed, nevertheless points to a quality which 
IS common to almost all Frenchmen, which it is most important for eveiy 
one who dealH with the French to b<*ar in mind, and which is establishod 
by abundant and tinistwoiiJiy evidence. 

Th’s view of the nature of national character, and of tlie negree in 
which it represents the aggregate characters of the individual members ol 
u nation, is intended only to show the moaning of the current language on 
the subject, and its relation to one or two of its most general bearings. 
Many curious questions suggest themselves us to the mode in which iiatiomil 
character is formed and changed, and as to the distinctions to bo observed 
in respect to the words in what i( is described; but these are too extensive 
to be discussed on the present occasion. 







Oh, lovo me not J my licart i«i frail and weul?, 

The hurdon of thy love it ounnot bi'ar : 

My lilb stands still to b&tcn if* thou spi'ak 
What reason whispers that I must not hear . 

Not hear thy Avords of pledged fidelity, 

Not look upon the bliss thou paint’st for mo, 

For all iny soul goes stiri owing up to see 

IIow much of gnef lli(‘ Futuie has for thee ! 

For tliec and me, il' ihese two words should be, 

II these two lives should luu iu one indeed : 

But oh ! this cannot, may not, must not be— 

Nay, turn tliinc eyes a\\ay, they shall not phad. 

See what a shadow is alioady cast 

From Love’s sad wings upon thy shining biow; — 

The darkness of his presence thickens lost; 

He comes, he comes — oh I fly him even now. 

Thy voice is faint and A\eak — it stoops to mine — 
But it must lise to fill a People’s ear. 

Fly 1 I am little, little to resign ; 

In future years how little, will appear. 

Thine eyes see nothing but two tearful stars — 

Two tearful stars are all mine eyes cuu see, 

But thine must gaze into futurity; 

Oh, lift them up and mine too will be free I 

Free, joyous, to pursue thy shining course, 

Beady to beam with thy reflected light, 

Badiont with glory from thy glorious source, 

My feebleness rejoicing in thy might. 

Wilt thou not go ? — For my sake then, dear friend, 
Depart, depart, for oh I I am so weak, 

And love so strong, — ^yet will I not descend 
To be his slAYe, despite thia bunding oh^iek* 



Love bends a rainbow o*er my cai’tlily aca, 
lie shall not stand between my God and uie ; 

1 iniist not in the gloiy that I sec. 

Forget the glories of the great “To Be” 

E’en I'or an instant; and full well I know 

Those rainbow tints would fall in misty tean, 

And leave me helpless, hopeless, here below, 

With no strength left for all the coming ycais. 

Lo\'C is not happiiiC'Js — our sofiring hopes 
Htretch out and think to grasp the Infinite; 

Tlio Mortal with the Immoital vainly cope<«, 

And in the struggle Love dies into night ! 

TIk' happiest love lies a dull aching load 

On our ])oor lieaits, Avhich heavier grow each beat; 

The fiower too freely dew-fed will be bowd, 

Will drop, may die, altho’ its load be sweet. 

And oh ! if thou shouldst change, as change thou umst, 
For love is a frail and fleeting thing — 

A smiling angel crumbling into *diut 
If but a hand be laid upon liis wing — 

I could not bear it, — oh ! I cavhl not bear 

That thou shouldst be less loving than thou art. 

Tliou “Wouldat not change? and alnays, eveiywh»ie 
I should reign queen of mind, and soul, and heart?’* 

If thou shouldst love me for ten thou sand days, 

And one day scorn me — oli ! my life would be 

Thenceforth one wildering, dreary, weary maze, 

Too dearly bought by past felicity. 

Go, and thou takest with thee my prayers, my tears, 
This kiss ujwn thy brow: I bid thee go. 

1 say it now and for all future yenvs 
Ever, for ever and for ever, “ No ! ” 


Jll. akd a. 
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The brothc'iliood whose apology I write is a sufftring and a noble one. 
Its members have not thou* iair share of tlie rewards of ginius: un- 
doseived obloquy, the sneer of the superficial, the deiision of the thought- 
less, mock their loftiest aspirations, and thwart their happiest impulses. 
And yet, by the head of Apicius ! it is a giaiid thing to be a Cook. The 
bauble and the gaud may be tlic lot of other aitista. Painters may receive 
the accolade of British knighthood. Sculptors may wear the cross of the 
Legion. Pencil and pen, chisel and graver, may win the applaine of the 
millions who grudge a jioor wreath of buys to their truest benefactors ; but 
still calm in liis conscious mci it, the Cook toils on. The science in 
Ik half of whose professois I would plead is of all lime — I'ternal as the 
lulls. Man is a cooking animal, accoiding to the v(ry strictest logical 
definition ; and it is a thing to bc.proud of. It is moie complimentary, I 
am ccitain, than definition No. 2, in which man is de&cnbed ns a biped 
without featheis. Why, ])oor Jocko the organ-G;ri;idpr’s monkey, caper- 
ing yonder in his red jacket and laced cap, is a biped too, and as Icathcrless 
as Socrates. 

The whole magic of the kitchen, the art of di’cssing into a saA'oury 
and a wholesome repast what the wolf and the locust divour law^, is older 
than history itself. The hoariest chronicles make mention of that skill, 
so necessary, so liumanizing. Even amid the mists of Grecian fables we 
catch glimpses of the ciilinaiy arti-st, metk and thoughtful, among his 
Homeric roasts, his cauldrons filled with seething flesh — the Cyclopean 
school of a rude epoch. Yes: though the jealousy or neglect of the poets 
has denied the Cook a place among the heroes and demigods of Dr. Lem- 
prieie’s Pantheon, we may be sure that there was other work done in, 
Greece than the braining of Hydras and the deodorization of Augean 
stables. Hercules would not have plied his club so lustily if Dejanim 
had been a bad fmnie de menage; and Theseus would scarcely have 
behaved so shabbily if Ariadne had kept up anything like a decent 
table at home. Glancing casually at the fact that Homer’s warriors, 
encamped before that older Sebastopol of theirs, were as fond of tlie 
banquet as of the battle morning, and feasted right royally on hecatombfi 
of roast meat, — ^wc find the Athenian, in the glow of his glory, a Cook. 
Among the skilfiil men of Greece, the Cook had his place and hifl 'plaudits. 
It was not all icsthetic, that Athenian existence ; not every one of that 
large-brained race devoted his fiery energy and his nimble fingers to 
carving Pallas in ivory, to modelling Apollo in elcctrum, or to hoaxing 
sparrows with a bunch of painted cherries blmhing ^mptation firboi the 
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canvas. The same inventive force which of a blodc of white Paros 
tnarble could mould a woman, tall, queenly, most lovely and delicate, or 
a sun-god with unshorn hair and matchless limbs, motionless, yet on the 
threshold of life, it seemed, so perfect was the mockery — that same 
inventive force gave law and order to the kitchen. Yes, your Cook — 
that so base a name should designate, in our bluflf tongue, so high an 
office I — your Cook is your true civiliser, and Greece was his birthplace. 
Aristophanes does not shoot his bitter arrows against Cooks. That keen 
poet — the Swift of his time — had an evident respect for a good dinner. 
He, who flouted the sages and bespattered the stilted tragedians of Athens, 
spoke of banquets and their providers with a decorous respect unusual to 
that gall-dipped reed of hi.s. Aristophanes belonged to the Country 
Party — the Atht'uian Conservatives: he was a fine old Grecian gentle- 
man — or, at the very least, a trencherman and hanger-on of gentlemen of 
such a kidney ; and preferred dinners to democracy. In a republic theu 
have always been two classes of republicans: the school of the platfonn, 
and the school of the kitchen. On one hand, your wordy, noisy patriot — 
jour stumii-orator — eating his turnips after groAving them a la Ciiicin- 
natu.s, making his meal of herbs, not always love-seasoned perhaps, and 
hunyiiig off' to his caucus and his speech and his huzzaing crowd: — on 
the other hand, your elegant citizen, rich, refined, and a dilettantCy living 
in Fifth Avenue, and dining bumptuously, with burnished plate and 
bnoAvy linen, every day of his life. Between these two classes you will 
bcldoin find much sympulhy. Kose-water republicans shrink away from 
the greasy, iinw.ished democrats, reeking of cheap liquor, garlic, and tobac^'o, 
Avho divide with them .the popular sovereignty. Whibkyfiod Gracchus, 
on his part, has a poor idea of his dainty compeer, sneers at his line 
clothes, carriage, and house, is jaundiced by his savoury dinners, soured 
by his old wine, and regards him as a traitor to liberty, who has aspira- 
tions after gold sticks, and hankers for a monarchy. So Ariblophanes 
and his jKirty — the upper ten thousand (or, more probably, in little 
Athens, tlie upper one hundred) — ^had aspirations after gold sticks, and 
hankered for a monarchy — a snug system where a benevolent despot 
should curb that odious brawling demos, 'that manyheaded turbulent 
vestry, whose uproar scared Athens from its quiet and ruined the 
digestion of its magnates. They gave dinners, those untitled aristocrats, 
those aldermen of Athens, and they honoured their Cooks as prudent 
Amphitryons should. True, tbe Cook was generally a slave \ but what 
of that? In old Hellas and her colonies — the Virginias and Sydneys 
she planted — many eminent men were slaves. iEsop was a slave, for 
instance, and learned the groundwork of his &blM in the poultry- 
wifll goat-pen of bis iittuster’s &rm. It was b^ 'in Athens to 
be httrsb to a well-conducted shlTe. A curled fop lilie Aloibiades tnigj^t 
plby silly tricks on the servile race; but tbe 

steady, reverend seniors of the state, tbely girey.^jeads 4* ^ 

i^stematic maltr^a^ent of their live chattels. It was the poor fteoasan, 





am 

needy member of tbe demoSf the potwalloper d Atbepe, so to i^>eak, 
who gave hard woi*da and blows to the humble 0n4rapcKkt$ aoid treated 
them as a “ Boweiy boy " of our day treats a rugger, Xbe Athenian 
who had uothiog to brag of except his freedom was omei to idavea, no 
doubt : and alas t cooks were slavea then. We are so aoouftpmed to 
associate the idea of slavery with a dark skin and a woolly head, that 
it is hard to imagine a small white town among graiy irooka and hills 
crowned with oHves, the masts of the galleys rising haughtily at the port 
hard by, the handful of shouting oitizena hustling and howling t>ut ‘ winged 
words’ in the the few rich rdueated hoaseholders keeping aloof 

with a civil sneer at the vulgar turmoil, the swarming slaves as white 
as teachable, as learned very often as their masters, lolling on those 
Olympian sofes of theirs amid works of deathlesa art. Yes: slaves 
did most of the work of Greece; they cast the bronze and chiselled 
the alabaster ; they frescoed the walls, they built the triremes : theirs 
was the true credit of the delicate mosaic ot tliose flooiw glowing with 
many-coloured inaTbles; they heA\ed in the quarry, they painted the 
canvas, tilled the lands — they spun, they wove, tiny cooked. 

The Cook was a born Cook, — ln‘ came liom Andros, or Chios, or 
other of the Isles — ^he was a Gieck, and no barbarian: his mother tongue 
was the same as his maatei’s almost, only a little softer and more liquid. 
The Cook was a chattel of pnee ; he was worth as much as a buftbon, and 
twice as much os a poetastei or a pedagogue. Sonic of the very best — 
tliose whose culinary perceptions were the most exquisite, and who were 
worth many drachmae in the maiket — were countrymen of Anacreon. 
Perhaps the wine inspired them. The vines of the Isles yield sorry stuft 
now— Ionia can furnish buta veiy small tap indeed ; — but tlie luby grape- 
juice may have been better wlicu it warmed the veins of bygope Bac- 
chanals. I believe that Greece was the cradle of Cooks. Nor are Cooks 
to be sneered at or accounted frnolous, if rigidly understood. A good 
dinner — mind, I am modest, and wy a ‘good dinner,’ not a gluttonous mast 
— is a mighty civiliser ; it brightens the faculties, which brutal excesses 
stupefy and which want weakens ; helps the health, mellows the judgment. 
Pity the prescription is so costly — needlessly so, ns 1 shall prove ancti. 
Greece kept alive all arts immoi'tal^ — ^nursed the studio and the portico 
and the kitchen— drilled her hophtesy manned her triremes, and instructed 
her Cooks; yrhile Persia wallowed in Oriental pilaffs, and King Artaxerxes 
had nothing better than kibaubs, and cucumbers stuffed with pearls, 
lambs wadded with pistachio nuts, and such like Eastern pi^oes dg rgtietginee 
to furnish forth hia royal board. The Orient baa always had quile an 
Israelite taste for greasy copkery, for fteshpots swimming in oniona and 
fat, for dripping and yhgg. I cannot gire the glorious nsfh# of 
^ pmpoovden «t Moh tnwsonw to Dib 

jfgtA «wWro»»» 1»»v« Suttosraa »tw JUiBtiefiwB wuM.Wk 

iWij(li%htliSiwg o»4«aoB dMDe4 biSk 
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flutes of A savage trilic. But when I speak of Cooks — of those whose art 
is to make food wholesome, palatable, and nutritious, of those who compete 
with the physician in cures and surpass him in prevention of disease, of 
those who soften manners and disarm brutality — I allude to practitioners 
calmly secure in their science, experts in flavour, men who have all things 
tasted, all things sipped. No : Asia has no real Cooks. Greece alone 
could supply them ; and before the Persian monarchy fell, die great king 
of that Persepolitan Versailles of his, had gathered together a profusion of 
Greeks — sculptors, jewellers, singers, cooks — all the best of venal Hellas. 
It was all very well for Plato and his white-robed disputants to saunter 
dreamily round the gardens, talking air-drawn logic on a diet of dates 
and cold water : but jollier Aristotle must dine — Alcibiades, llie D’Orsay, 
the Wharton, the Mirabeau of his day — cloved his three courses and 
dessert: no doubt Demosthene.s, that gieat parliamentary chieftain, and 
Admiral Nicias and General Parmonio, could assemble their friends at a 
pleasant banquet enough, even if, like Aeneas, their table wtis a biscuit, 
and they finished by eating the mahogany. Sparta alon^ eross^Muned 
and ascetic, kept the Cook from hei soil. Black bwflJis an^ butl^ faro 
were her selection; and for a while her men fluiglil oAiers fought. 
But if the virtue resided in the diet, it soon evapte^ftled; the hectoring 
brood were thrashed again and agjyn: they, who lived to fight, and passed 
their lives “in tiainiii'r,” according to tlio plnnso of the P.R., were 
worsted by the Tlieb.uis and Atlnmiana, who only fought to liv'', and 
foimd time to do a hiuidrcd elegant and useful things botween whiles. 
No : Athens, nurhO of Cooks, had the best of it. She never bartered away 
her biithright foi a mnsa of such horrible black potage as Spartan spoons 
were dipped in ; she fought, and colonised, and feasted, and made merry, 
pretty much as W'c in England have been doing this many a yi.u. So far 
liad Athens kept the old traditions alive, so sedulously had she kept the 
charcoal fires alight and the casseroles simmering, that when Rome 
became the bullying, blatant robber of the w^orld and queen of the nations, 
the Greeks were as much in fashion as ever were Normans in Saxon 
Westminster or Frenchmen in Stuart London. None but a * Gneculus’ — 
such was the puny diminutive to which had fallen the name of Homer’s 
countrymen — could be butler, or comptroller, or cupbearer, or cook. See 
what Oicere says about the mania for Greek servants ; read how he lashes 
VcrMlIy llil grand indictment against the oppressor of Sicily, where the 
w’ord comes up at intervals like the refrain of a drinking-song. 

Not that lliQ Greek art remained pure. I fear that the Cooks of HeUas 
contoaiBiided to pamper the gross Roman palates after a fo^ion that 
wsttild 1»ve revolted Ae dead and gone dandies of Attica. 1 am afraid 
that-thosc banquets of Vitellius, Nero, Commodus — those dreadful messes 
of nightingales' tongues, and rhinoceros’ eyes, and CoJckiSstcr 03 'Bter 8 , and 
livers of Indian peacocks, and things expensive firom every nook of earth 
— were dressed by Grecian hands for the coarse masters of the world. 
1 daresay that the Syrian chtfi who ^bamc with Heliogabalus helped to 
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vitiate the national kitchen, and brought with th^m hld^a Mes(^> 
tamion recipes and mems of enormous gormandising banquets 'held by 
Alexander and his amiable successors. In those shocking imperial feasts 
at Rome, the traditions of the past nearly died out. To glean curiosities 
from every comer of the known globe) and dien dress them together in 
monstrous maeSdoineSf to spend thousands and thcjwsands of pounds 
sterling on a single ostentatioua meal, was what a l^man ompesur too 
often loved to do. No wonder they drank Falernian by v^hole am^Kuas 
nt a time; no wonder they had feathers in their napkins and drugs in their 
Jlacons, and oultivated that ^'second hunger’* which Juvenal sings of: 
least wonder of all that there were quack doctors and patent pills in 
Rome as well as London, ami that a stamped pill-box once replenished 
ivlth antibilious globules i\aa dihcovcrcd only the other day among the 
btmes at Uricouiura. 

A few pati-icians, here and there, contiived to live well hand- 
soinel}', to feed their guests and foster their Cooks, without swallowing at 
one monstrous meal the plunder of a province. Lncullus and Mecseuas, 
bo sure, were generoi;|g, hospitable gentlemen, not wonder-loving gluttons. 
They had their faults, of course. LucuUus, like an alchemist of afler- 
tinies, consumed too many precious golden talents in the fumes of his 
liie; he dined somewhat too pompously when he w'aB the only occupant 
of his ivory triclinia — Lncullus leastiug with LucuUus; but I do not 
tbink there w'ere any rhinoceros’ eyes and peacocks’ livers among the 
hundred dishes of that bachelor meal. And though Mocoinas loved to 
play the patron, and to take Jove’s part among the wits and bards who 
fed at his table, it is scarcely piobable that the friend of Horace and 
honeyed Virgil and passionate Naso had nothing better to give them 
than the fins of rare fi&h, the tongues of Philomel and her sister warblers, 
and the ambergris of the Baltic. 

The dark, stormy innldU* ages converted cookery into a chaos: 
piinciples were ignored, theory w'^as despised. The rude Vikings, ou,r 
ancestors, were too hungry to wait until their groat masses of beef were 
roasted to a judicious brownness; — they snatched the jibs and sii'loiiis 
from the spit; they hack(‘d the meat with daggers, tore it piecemeal, 
gnawed it savagely, like hounds breaking up a fox, and concluded 
festive repast by pcldng one another, or some butt or prisoner, with 
their marrowbones and leavings. Was not an archbishop of Canterboiy 
absolutely boned to death iu this manner by- the pagan Danes whiq 
held his grace a captive in his own cathedral? That paiostak^ 
historian, Monsieur Rapin, affirms it. There is something iuestpressibly 
shocking in the idea of such an end — ^to perish by ignoble p^ting ^ 
broken victuals, to be martyred by man'owbones ! Olaus Ma^us and 
others tell us that such ill-bred proceedings were not unooxniiiou a 
Norse feast; that our forefathers of Holstein, Denmark, Norway, and so 
forth, were as boisterous and fond of Norse play as so many grf^t 
unmannerly schoolboys. Nor did they ettre how tough and undei^one 
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their joints were—joints won by tbe strong hand, and devoured by tepth 
as strong and unscrupulous as the. winners. Even the honest Saxons 
were coarse feeders, and content with fat pork and barley bread, until 
the daintiei* Norman brought in a more refined style of living. Yes ; tlic 
Cooks came, in with the Conqueror ; and if their names do not figure in 
the Battle roll, it is because they were modest men, keeping aloof from 
bloodshed and violence, and content to tickle the palates instead of 
hammering the helmets of mankind. Through all the following centuries 
we catch glimpses of the Cook, true to his mission : an in^prover, trying 
Itard to soften, to reclaim, to mellow and tame the wrathfiil human 
nature, often disappointed, but falling to rise again — a Sisyphus of the 
saucepans. The Cook has always had a perception of great truths, has 
forestalled the theories of modoi-n physicians, has ever known how much 
of human health and happiness depends on the digestion. To render food 
tender, wholesome, easy of digestion, to preserve and develop natural 
flavours, to add aroma to osmazone, to combine the choicest products of 
the vegetable imd the animal world, are the true offices of the genuine 
Cook. Cooks have been fearfully maligned and trad^&ed : made tlie victims 
of misrepresentation. They ar0 not wholly blameless ; there have been, 
there are, false brothers of their craft — ^unprincipled empirics who follow 
whore they should lead, and who paniper the appetite to the detriment of 
the liver. 

The Cook of the middle ages had not every day an opportunity of 
carrying his theories into effect. The lady of the feudal epoch, not being 
in the least accomplished or lettered, and having her own idea of woman’s 
mission, chose to be her own housekeeper. Tlie dame chatelaiue had her 
wooden gallery overlooking the kitchen with its great glpwjijg fire and 
its wide smoke-emitting chimney, its spits, and iron pots and ladles, and 
scullions smart with grease and lampblack, and its turnspits, canine or 
hiininn, toiling under fire. There, in that gallery, she stood and scolded — 
that gentle damo in miniver and wimple, whose life the novelist would 
fain have us believe to have been passed between an oratory and tilt-yard, 
u'hcre kerchiefs waved encouragement to the champions bandying thwacks 
below. Not very great could have been the skill of the lady and her 
obedient marmitom, for salted eels, horn, salt beef and stockfi^ made up 
a great part of a winter’s bill of fare. There was no grass for cattle in the 
dreary winters, no roots, no oilcake, no Thorley’s patent condiments to 
keep the herds alive. Kill and salt down 1 was the cry every autumn, af* 
surely as the woods turned to russet and red; and in summer, though there 
was a great plenty of salmon and pullets, of venison and of butcher-meat, 
of pork and of river fish, there was little art in their preparation. B 
a pasty had a crust neither tough nor doughy, if a wild fcoar were 
smothered in a sauce made of buHace plums,” little recked the hawking, 
fighting baton for ought else. But the monasteries were the nursery of 
Cooks ; they had real artists within their safe walls : jay brethren often, 
sometimes shavclimgs of the genuine order of Dominic, or actual Carthu- 
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Bians, or bond fide Benedietlaef The refectory wag not <3ie leagt valu^ 
institution of monastic communities ; even the Reverend Mr. Tuck, who 
lived alone in his irregular parsonage, hod venison and claret in a snug 
cupboard, and kept his dried peas to rattle in the ears of a censorious 
public. 

We know that so early as the Norman Conquest, Ely, and GlaMon- 
bury, and St. Neots, and lordly St. Albans, were renowned for their 
dinners and their bounty. It is even on record that humbler (hwyland 
out in the fens, like a lonely haunt of herons rather than a priory of 
monks, had a coquinarius of note. The monasteries were long &med for 
a[ood feeding and wholesome diet; although perverse John did contrive 
to kill himself at Swatfham with a villanous mixture — worthy such a 
monster — of unripe peaches and new ale Men said a monk of Bwaffham 
poisoned him ; but all sudden deaths were set down to poison then. At 
jiny rate, in the iron ages we often find a tonsured head beneath the pro- 
f( ssional tv'hite cap ; we trace the pieservation of cooking, as of classics and 
medicine, to the men of frock and cowl When a royal banquet, a civic 
ftast, a grand wedding-dinner in the house of Franklin or Knight of the 
Shire, was in progress, the Chatelaine resigned her ladle of authority, and 
Ih other Timothy, oi Rrother Tobias, was invited to leai c his Cell and 
^v^lVo the baton of the culinary orchestra. Great were the triumphs of 
Timothy and Toby, translated Icir the day to the hall-lcitchcn by the leave 
of the venerable Lord Abbot Rubieundus. Those astonishing feasts we 
lead of were their handiwork They built up those fortresses of pie-crust, 
those* gigantic pasties that used to contain whole yardsful of slaughtered 
])onltrj, whole boars, heaps of brawn, game, doe venison, pyramids of 
])lums, oichards of apples and damsons, gingerbread, jelly, live dwarfs, and 
fonr-aiid-twenty blackbirds, for anglit I know, bencatli their tremendous 
co^els : a dainty dish, indeed, to set before such kings as onr Plantagenets 
mid Tudors, big, burly, fighting, revelling kings as they were. It was 
Bi other Timothy who gilded the legs of the sacred jieacock so daintily, 
and spread out his glorious tail like a tropic sunset, and sent in the 
dish by the hands of highborn pages in white satin and cloth of gold, to 
the hall where knights swore to skewer Soldans and scale castles in 
honour of the peacock and the ladies. It was Brother Tobias who bruised 
the four fat wether*- to provide gravy for such another noble bird, tod 
who sent up to the table of the Duke of Northumberland, for instance, 
such hecatombs of sheep and cattle, such piles of birds of all sorts, from 
swans to sparrow s, that the very recital would give a vegetarian the night- 
mare. Afterwards came whitehanded Dame Juliana BemCrs, who wrote 
tod imprinted the famous Bolce of St. Albans^ the first English cookety- 
book worthy of the name ; though, indeed, it is an encyclopadia after 
kind, and treats of falcons and angling, and all the polite kncrtrledge df 
the day. 

In the seventeenth century works were written to tdach mankind to 
cook; the French, taught by the Italians, and aided by their natural 
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began to systematise and to refine upon the gross mle-of-thmnb 
of the eatlicr periods. Louis le Grand, the Begent Duke of Orleans, and 
the sybarite Louis Quinze, were the most consistent patrons of the art of 
<!0okery, Tlie Bourbons have always loved their dinner with a fond con- 
stancy of afieclion. And what great men were their cooks 1 Ude, CarCmo, 
Vatel ! names at which every scullion in Europe feels a thrill of pride. 
Where, now-a-days, shall wc find a cook capable of falling on his own 
sword rather than face the disgrace of a fishlcss royal dinner, when the 
courier is late and the dressing-bell luis rung, and nothing but death can 
rescue the artist from shame ! What a colossal nature — what a Cato in 
honntt (h coton ! England long refused to learn fi om France. The wooden 
shoe that Lord Macaulay talks of was eyed askance in the kitchen as well 
as in the Parliament. We had our orvn in.sular ways, our own authorities. 
We had Hutton, we had Dr. Kitchener, wc had honest Mrs. Glasse, who, 
when slie penned that sublime naivete of hers, “first catch ^ our hare,” 
little dreamed of tlic immortality secured to her by those four mono- 
syllables — little recked of the morals she was to point, the tales she 
was to adorn, and the Attic salt she was to fuiuisli to wittiest leading 
articles of journals yet unborn. Through all the long wai*8 that sealed 
the Continent, our British kitchens defied reform almost us steadily as 
our House of Commons. Then came the Peace, and the rush to Puiis, 
and the .swaiming of our countiyfolk over the whole of Europe, like bets 
tli.it liad lost then queen. From that time innovations ciept in. People 
could not undcrsl.'iiid why the Channel should make such a difTeienco 
at dinner-time. They asked why cooking should be \icwed as an ait 
so easy, or so indifferent, as to be left' to the most igno aut and obtuse 
females that twelve pounds a year could tempt. 'J hey asked why it ^^.ls 
th.'it the French, with stringy meat and bad supplies of fish, could dine 
so Well and wholesomely, while we could only spoil the finest viands of 
earth and sea. They quoted the old proverb, nluch avows the infinul 
Origin of Cooks, and declaimed indignantly — in vain 1 All this clamour 
did not leacli the British cookmaid ; or, if it did, that noble female put 
it by with contempt, and went on boiling meat at “ a gallop,” half roasting 
joints, burning greasy chojis, and making dumplings of awful tenacity. 
Then came Soyer, with his lectures and pamphlets, teaching how few 
were the sauces, how simple the principles of tiuc art ; winning woman- 
kind to Btew rather than boil, and getting up c]as.ses for the instruction 
of girls and matrons in the iLseful science. Much good has been done ; 
biit much remains to do. It is no light matter that our artisans, our 
workpeople, and the bulk of our lower middle dasses dine so ill and 
wasteful]}'. They might dine well — ^well and frugally. The things are 
compatible in France; why not in England? But to lead the van of 
improvement we require a new, an educated dynasty of Cooks. 
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“ The best price given for old rags — inquire at tlie of * Tbe Black Doll.* ” 

The Black Dolls,” which used to be associated in tbe minds of fifly"jrearB<« 
old boys witli the pirates hanging in chains at Blackwall, and ivith bogeyiszu 
in general : — ^what has become of those forlorn mothers of Uncle Toms ? 
TIave they been taken down and sold to the unlettered portions of our 
aristocracy for Aunt Sallies ; or have the white frocks, in which they were 
always dressed, become so precious in tlie rag niaiket that they have been 
MDld off their backs, leaving them in these days of protest against studies 
from the nude quite unpresentable. They may be of the same complexion 
as Othello, but, unlike him, their occupation is by no means gone. On 
the contrary, in the present state ot manufacturing knowledge, the best 
papers can be made iiiosl cheaply and readily from linen or cotton rags, or 
from “ waste ; ” and by the diminution of the waste which occurs in the 
manufacture of cotton and linen goods the resources of the paper-maker 
arc being curtailed. As machinery is improved the waste becomes 
smaller, and whilst the consumption of raw cotton is larger than for- 
merly in this country, the waste in working, available for paper, is* 
not only comparatively, but actually less. Again, of that class of rags 
which are rags from the first — tbe cuttings and snippings from cloth for 
new garments — there is a diminished quantity, long-cloths and shirtings 
being made of varying widths to suit the sizes wanted ; so that we no 
longer have to cut our coat according to our cloth, but the cloth is made 
to suit the cur of the coat, with as little to spare os possible. 

Nor is the advice of the French princess, tliat if you can’t get bread, 
you should cat buns, available. “ Most fibrous substances,*’ it has 
been justly said, “ are capable of being reduced to pulp, and made into 
paper ; but a peculiar and important advantage attending the employment 
of rags consists in the circumstance that in their conversion firom raw 
■’'cgctable fibre into woven fabrics they have undergone a thorough 
cleansing and separation from refuse — a result which would otherwise 
have to be attained at the paper-mill ; and the cost of such operation is 
included in the price paid for the xnanufactuxed goods when purchased aa 
articles for dress or other purposes, and no part of the expense attending 
the process is borne by the paper. Should the paper-maker, however, 
resort direct to the vegetable substances in their natural state of growth, 
the whole cost of the conversion of the raw fibre into paper would have 
to be defrayed by the paper produced.” 

Considering these things, it seems hard upon the English paper- 
maker that he should have had to start in his race of open competition 
with a restriction on him ; but such is the case. On the 1st October, 1861 
VOL. IV.— NO. 28. oo * 
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tlio cu tons duty on fon Ign pnpoT, aurl llio excise duly on tlmt manu- 
factiircd in Isnp-l ind, were alike extinguished, and the consumer lias now 
no hind I ai ice to the puidmse of pa].or fioni any one who will bring it to 
him at the Ioavc-m piicc The prindplo is* the Rime as that A\hich guided 
slato^raen to the* rciieal of the corn-laws, viz. that the largest interest — th.it 
of the consumer — should be considei*.d fiisL; but the position of the 
English manufacturer Ims beenmo peculiar. lie h.as the san>o nfltwral 
piotoctioii tlmt existH for tin* Englisli farmoi, — he is nearer to his market 
than the foreigner ; but liie trade in p-^pci i* not to be aciomjia^uwl bj 
bee tiade in rags: from some eountrits lliO'-e are only#* to be obtained 
oil payment of a heavy export duty, and fi cm olheis not at>all. How 
far it Avould have been jic^jllde to have utod the one eoiidhion as a lever 
foi obtaining the otlici (lio.u Fiance at all cAcnls), Mr. Cobdeu only 
knows. Canning once scut a rh}.ming despatcli to our ambassador at the 
Hague, the pith of aaIucIi was, that the Dutch had a habit of giMiig too 
bttk and taking loo Tnuch, upon whicb the Engbsli cabinet di ti‘ri|pp«d 
to hanipir the Dutchrmn with 2U per cent. But this is prcoisaljrir 
v.ni have not done in the recent treaty. s- 

Talcing this nation as an cntn\, and looking at tlie tieaty as a whal«, 
there is probably quite enough in it to alTord iiiattir for general c( ngra- 
tnluUon ; and whin it is considcied. hoAv impy^'tunt it is our own 
(onimorciul success that m ighlxmiiiig luition'ii should c'ndi' t their 
iporcautile ojieiritions uj'ori natuial and rationabpiinciplea, the lu.ty, as 
an inducement to biing about tins result, is worthy of alhprii^e; but 
fiom the j ipei -makci’-) point of view it muet be* conti'ssed i( has Us 
lagged edges. 

The manuf.ictnrer is ccitainly wtII ild of iiwiibus » " the exebe. 
Il is tho cunfcc' of all that class of taxation tliut the paj or pa^smnit* 
Ih.in the recci\er gets: that it is a maohiiiuiy productive of absoliife 
waste. It Avas one of the gloiies of Sii lioburt Pi el tha( he stopped it 
upon glass, and on soap a biiuilar relief soon foJloA\'<*d. We hajrpen to 
know that the collection of the duty on glass wra.s attended with such lo.s 
mad vexation to the manufacturer, that one. of the senior officials in the 
excise itself Avent into seicntiiie in\cstigations to e Avhether it Avas not 
possible for him to get the tax he Avanted without the producer paying 
it tAvice over, once in nioiu7 and onco in incoiivciiienco, di*lay, and w*astc. 
We oaimot satisfy oursclvc-s that the excise on paper had thh feature to 
any marked degree, although it has been stated in cvidiiiice bofoie a 
ccmiinittcsie of Uie House Uiut tlxe pressure of the excise raised the prioc 
of paper on^ penny a pound ovot and above the excise duty itself : but 
doubtless tnoiaQr thousands of tonaof pa{ier,*such as envelope and stationers* 
cuttings itndr»btj|»l^nders’ pa«in( jf% .haye paid duty over and over again, and 
all for the privilege of goii}g;|^ the dnatrdteap; oxid when /eveij room had 
to r bei niunbered and igone >thi;iDiQg^ < in iticon^ad to the 

d«elw( i i t Ma »< ifty de abonard^ waa* abundant •^ippoxtuaity fur anapioilia 

axidfon tliie ethetiifjlii TdxafilotoydiiaatatiaBv'^ ^ 
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sperulationp are now siiperfluous; the exei^fie aad the^ctotoms duty are 
alike gjonc for ever, and, leaving the mantifacturer to j)rofit by the loss 
of the one, let see how he con best diK^jenae with<the protection of the 
othrt*. 

We will ETtppofie that the black dollri*, not only of Whitechapel and 
St. Gil(“«, but of Hamburg and Tri4‘«!te, of Genoa Jwid lieghorn, of 
ralcniio, Syracuse, and Barcelona, ot jaunty tialway and meek Calcutta, 
liave worked hard for him, have diinoed in tlie air and iiappeid' their 
petticoat to some purj'io.sp, and tljat bi.s i.ig warehouse is full* It has 
iK'cojne ii very savoui’y jdace. Tlie author of Kothen ha.s a wonderful 
<le«ieripliou of the variet}’ of Ih^a^ that l)es(‘t him when he went to church 
in Jen^'^aleTn. The men they usually led on lind come from all parts of 
the W(jvld, to lay their bones in Jewiy ; and he bt-^uiled a dull ‘eleventhly’ 
111 the sermon l»y guessing at ilu nationalit3'- of the bite; l>ut in the 
mo<levn rag warehouse theic Ls no jirevailiiig tint of Hebraism to liarmo- 
iii/p the tortmOf be said about it is, that the ncai'vr you 

fund to tlittlfdof- the better fli|ifilHlli(i||pii|l(ii you. Still wm must liave a 
bundle or tuo undone. It appears tl#irt||Ml4l'W#MM!nrly fitly classes of 
rags, all available for sotue pui poses, and thai'nome of the best are 
lequired to be in combmafidii^ to make the highest cla'^s of papers. One 
lhiii.4 i"* 'ery curious — an expcTieiiced manufacturer can tell j>retty accu- 
rately, before a bundle is (»p<‘ned, the sort of rsig whieh will be found 
tfun'c, according to the town tVoin w’hich it oom^ijM lu other w^orda, rags 
are good social barometers, h'lom Liuidon and great cities, or from 
th(‘ plea.siire towns, such as Bath and Leamington, a great deal is of the best 
qualitj'' and unpatched. From tin* agricultural distriote the rags are clean 
but very much darned; fiora the manufacturing localities they arc both 
duty and p.'deli) , whilst it is still some parts of liehiinl that supijily the 
iilllnest r.'igh ol all. Some such thought as this must have been in the 
nmul of Fuller in 1062 , but he applied it to the paper it.'self, which he 
said partook of the character of the countrymen by whom it was made. 
“ The 'N'^enctian being neat, subtlef and courthke ; the French, light, 
slight, and slender; the Dutch, thick, corpulent, and gros.s, not to say 
sometimes also bibulous, suckiiig up the ink with the spongincos thereof.” 
Mynheer Van Dunck was evidently mad© of blotting-paper. 

But tlio foreman has spjread out four or»five little heaps upon the floor. 
TJiose white cuttings Irom the .shii tinakers’ will be wanted for bank-notes, 
^riiose new cotton ends from tlie bleaching works in ].4incashire, culled 
tabs, are valuable k>r the best writing papers. Here are some of the 
highest foreign marks': “ S. P. F. F. F.,” “ Bromens;” “ Englhdi fines;” 
“ seconds” and “ thirds,” and “ coloured goods.” In tliese last thero is a 
great deal of waste : the “ warranted fast” colours which are so desirable 
to the vraarars of magsistaior of mauve, are sixdply-objeetioiui to the 
nudsec^ implying, firsts ai probable debetioiifkwn of fibre firom 1 i}s»idy» 
wMeh huebeen fixedjii{Km.iii,.aakd«inTOlviag,A> stiU fosthsv ialjEuy 
ohMde lof lime that ia 4 o duebarga tha^eolaAr^otth 
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Amongst the foreign rags those from Germany hold a high place. 
The exportation from Hamburg is unrestricted, and Mecklenburg sup- 
plies some of first-rate quality. Much of the German underclothing is 
coarse, but it is stout, of good fibre, and it is linen : “ all meat,” as the 
makers say, complacently. From a neighbouring country the exportation 
is prohibited, but rags have been. known to cross the frontier (in obedience 
to that beautiful law under which an arbitrary restriction creates a 
smuggler), and even a coffin, screwed down and inscribed with the name 
of some imaginary dear departed, whose relations desired her to be buried in 
the neighbouring free State, has been found to contain, not fter, but only her 
worn-out petticoats and pocket-handkerchiefs. Whether the rag interest 
itself, os against that of the paper-makers, in the countries where there 
are restrictions against exportation, will ever be strong enough to demand 
a freedom of sale for its article, remains to be seen ; at present a certain 
amount of French and Belgian commercial energy has to go into directions 
that are contraband. The Italian rags froui Gqinoi^AaQonai and Leghorn, 
are good; so are those fi orrt lIung^l,^||iHeh reach us by way ol' Trieste. 
The Spanish and Sicilian Ail 0^ ; those from India are thin and 

sere, as macerated autumn leaves; whilst some much nearer home are 
occasionally so dirty that they don’t get to tlii machinery at all, but are 
tossed into the furnace to be burnt, and are written down a loss. 

The battle of cornffttition has to be fought mainly in the rag- house,” 
we are informed; that if to say, upon the quality of fibre and the judicious 
selection of the various siffts for special objects, the real goodness of the paper 
especially depends. Let ns follow a bundle of the best to the floor above. 

It is a strange thing this valuable capacity of rubbish, and it has been 
the theme of moralists since iiaiier was first made from it. I' ‘ i not only 
the old Shakspearian speculation — 

“ Imperial Ctesar, dead and turned to clay, 

May stop a hole to keep the wind away ; ” 

but it is clay turned back again into imperial Ca’sar. The rags an heiress 
shrinks from as she sweeps them with her crinoline, come back (hot 
pressed and woven-crcam, of course) to show her the story of Dives and 
Lazarus upon them; the garment only half worn out that went to tlic 
Crimean hospitals to bind up wounds, can be made, by the enchanter’s 
magic that We are about to witness, to carry the history of the good 
Samaritan into homes where the inmates have been living it all their 
lives; or, as Addison puts it, “A beau may by this means peruse his 
cravat, after it is worn out, with greater pleasure and advantage than ever 
he did in a glass; and a piece of cloth, after having officiated for some 
years as a towel, may become the most valuable piece of furniture in a 
prince’s cabinet.” 

And this is how they do it. In the long room aboye the rag-store 
the cutters and sorters, about 120 of them, are at work. They are all 
women. Men disdain this sort of thing ; it appears to be somehow asso- 
ciated in the minds of labouring men with needlework. Each woman or 
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girl sits or stands before a rough table, the top of which is made of coarse 
wire netting, so that some of the heavier dirt may drop through. On this 
table is fixed, standing up with its back towards her, a knife, which looks 
like a piece of a scythe. She cuts the rags by holding them in both 
hands, and drawing them towards her a<^oss the edge of this knife ; and 
when it gets blunt, to see an old lady take up two pieces of whetstone and 
diish away at this knife, without cutting her fingers off, is something 
edifying. By the side of the table is a box, divided into compartments, 
into which tlie rags, when sliredded info pieces (roughly, about lour inches 
square), are thrown, being partly sorted by the cutter as she works. To 
these boxes come overlookers, by whom the work is 8upervi<;ed and the 
sorting finished. The rags are weighed out to the cutters, and the weight 
of cut rag credited to them. Beginners may yjerhaps make 5s. a week ; 
but in a large wages’-book which we have seen, the better workers stand 
at l2s. or 13s. each. 

The cutting and sorting for the superior papers has to be put into 
vigilant hands. For example, dm in any shape is a great enemy, and 
rags, of course, are full of it : every scam is a harbour for dirt, and in 
outer garments, such as old corduroy trousers, the seams about the feet are 
choked with actual grit ; nor are the worn-out sails of coal-ships over 
cleanly. But the great anxiety of the sorting-house, the ghost that haunts 
the sorters night and day, is india-rubber. This is now used in such a 
variety of ways, is so insidiously inackintoslied into cotton or linen fibre, 
or BO ingeniously covered with it, that the young hands don’t always know 
it when they sec it ; but if ever so little of if should pass through the 
pulp mills, and travel along the machinery ns far as the hot cylinders, it is 
sure to declare its nature there : it spreads under the action of the heat 
like a fine film, and does a sad amount of damage. The workpeople are 
allowed 6c?. per pound for all they can find ; and in the great works where 
we have been learning our lesson, the average is more than 301b. per week. 
All metallic substances, too, that cling about old garments, pins, needles, 
hooks and eyes, gold and silver thread, &c., have to be watched for and 
rejected ; and all silk and woollen, too : though the caustic ley in which 
the rags are subsequently boiled will take a tolerable account of those. 

From the cutting and sorting house the rags go to the dusters. The 
dusting mills are wire eylinders, within which long spiky arras aie con- 
stantly revolving, and the whole apparatus is placed at an inclination 
which allows the heavier dust to escape at the bottom, the lighter coming 
through the network of the wire. 

From the dusting-house they go to be boiled. • They are pot into long 
elliptical boilers, with a strong ley, and the whole machine revolves slowly 
on an axis, so that all the rags get turned well over, and subjected to the 
chemical action in due course. Some of these revolving boilers hold a ton 
of rags. This process well done, all particles of silk and wool, and all grease, 
are supposed to be destroyed. It is an operation involving a great deal of 
waste ; as mucli as 50 per cent., it is computed, in working a low-olass xeg. 
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The rags being cooled by the introduction df i^pring- water, are now 
Fig. 1. ready for the washing-engine ; and as the 



machine for this purpose is an impor- 
tant one, and with some modifk-rttioii is 
used for boating and pulping also, rough 
sketches of it are subjoined. TJie thing 
to be done is to get -tlic rags lietwecn 
the two sets of teeth shown in tjg. 1. 


In fig. 2 tJie lower set does not app«ir, iR-ing hidden by the end of 


Its frame at C ; and iig. Jl gives a bird’s-eye view of tlic same appiratus, 




the direction in which the rags go round ond^round being indicated by the 
arrows. The cylinder can be pressed down upon ^e bottom plate, to increase 
the bruising power, and a sketch of this lower plate is given (tig. 4), in 
Fig 4 . order that it may be seen hew the ridges do wot run 

quite parallel to the teeth iii tlie cylinder, but diverge 
about five degrees, to allow of the necessary play and 
escape. It will be seen by the dotted line DD in fig. 2 
that when ’the rags are approaching the cylinder, they rise up an inclined 
plane, and after their bruhnng they go yet a little higher, and are then 
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precipitated down “ the backfall.” At first, as the raga get torn, and the dirt 
is stirred up out of thorn, the dirty water can be allowed to escape by a 
false boUoin, pierced with fine holes ; but ns the stuff Rots broken iu, os it 
is teruied, and the regular flow of waier in and out is ostablislied, it is 
necessary to provide cnrelul filtration lr)*pn!\eiit tlie wa,st< of vfidualfle 
stuff. This used to be d'one by lettinf^ the HtnfT be driven against tlio 
wire cloth divisiaiis K E in fig. the waUr ruuniri'; ttff by the pipes FF; 
blit this was found to be inefficient, and n«)w, wlieu it h wanted to get rid 
of the wahte water, it through the ]»u‘iphery of hollow cylinders 

covered w^ith fino wire cl<ith, which revolve slowly in the pulp, tlm- water 
being raised by revolving buckets inside l)ie ejlmder, and conv(‘ycd away 
hy a tube in the centre of the axis These ejlindirs are called druni- 
W'iishciN, and arc generally placed in that part of* the engine which \vc 
liave indicated by dotted linos in fig. o at I) W. 

The rair?, then, having been “ broke n in,” and become “half stuff,” 
<n) to bicaeli In some cases chlorine gas is us(>d, but lor higb-class papers 
eiilute chloi jde of lime is prof(‘rred ; and ns nia*( lial wdiioh is subjected to 
tjjr action of itroiig bleaching fluid is apt to r< turn, alter exposure to the 
.lir, to a dinpy colour, the art la to wadi w ell and npeat Aveak doses ofbleach- 
Jiig lupioriipon nniterlnls oripinally ol good toloiii. The mgs are first put 
into a laree vat railed the poailiiiig engine, and aie Lhoionghly stirred and 
incorporated Avith the hot fluid; tliey are llu n remoA e 1 into stone tanks 
with peilbiMled f,tUc‘ hottoins, and the bleaidniig Ikiuov fillers slowly 
through thenia's; llio dose ean be lentwed njaiii and again, and win ii 
the stuff is snlnoiently satuiatcd, it is siibjecK 1 to pre^siiie, and is ready 
ter another Avashing. In this depaitinent the in.iteii.d stands ab<yut a 
good deal in long, ohissical-lookiiig, double-handled tubs, som( thing the 
shape of tin oil jars that lield the “Forty thievi's and it re(piii(*s an c* 3 (’e 
trained in the various gradations of Avhite and yelloAv to sny Avhicli should 
ultimately he made into “bliiew'ove po«.t,” and Aidiicli into “sal in-lacrd 
cream-laid.” Dabs of wet blue paper .'•hreds on the top of some of them (tho 
Workmen’s private marks) help the eye amazingly, and on one snowy heop 
Ave once detected a bright crimson thread, evidently from the top of a 
slocking, Avhich had sonichoAv managed to escape tho action of tlic poucliing 
engine and hold its owu against die chlorine fluid. 

The tubs are token to the draining bins, and the sttiff Jias to bo 
ro-washed, in orderitimt aJi^the chlorine ahould'die got out of it. To those 
Avlio witness tlie nianufacteBTo for st Juuc^ fcAur things aan bo more 

notable than tlie abundaMitoyipply^ niifrfi mmr . Mostofflhe paper- 
nillla^are situated on twoiail^Aatraams, and Mare tho use of 'Otoam the 
Avatcr-poAver was neaisaatry'teitturn the machMw*^‘^ lalianM!'**'' a 
livss dainty affair thannit is jwav, the same wttteP'was itoullAM uated for 
Avashing ; but at the*l6iH which we have lately been ijiapecting, although 
it is situated ou one of the purest chalk streams in Kent, the river water 
is not good enough, and four artesian wells are worked, GOO gallons of 
washing water behig demanded of them per minute. 
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The washing process, to get rid of all trace of the chlorine, is per- 
formed in what is called the intermediate engine, with blunt tackle ; and 
the stuff is then finally delivered to the mercies of the pulping engine, 
where the cylinder and its underlying plate, both with sharper cutters, 
are fitted more closely to each other; but even here the art is to 
establish an action which will rather tear the stuff than cut it, because it 
is not a niincc of rags that is wanted, but a fibre. In this engine the mouth 
of the pipe which Hupplics the water is carefully wrapped in a fine nmslin 
hag, and the drum washer as carefully guards the exit of the water, so 
that nothing but w’ater can cither come or go. If the paper is intended to 
be blue, it is at this stage of the process the colouring matter is intro- 
duced. The artificial ulti amarine is Wgidy used, and acts as a stain; 
but srnalt, which is an impalpable, insoluble powder, can be thoroughly 
worked into the pulji, and is by many preferred. It is easy to detect 
wliich has been used, by the look of the paper : if the colour is uniform on 
both sides, it has been ulti amarine ; but smalt settles through the paper as 
it lies on the mould and ou the couching felt, and one side of the paper 
(the upper side) is lighter than tlie other. 

To tlicse processes we may add one more, that of straining the com- 
pleted pulp through a metal sieve, called a knottcr — an implement which 
prevents all knots fiom going through ; and then, up to this point, we may 
say the treatment lor all good sorts of paper is gcnerically the same. The 
rags have to be cut and sorted, boiled and washed, Weaphed and re- washed, 
beaten into jnilp and stiaiued through a knotter. Man is especially a 
m'lchine-niaking animal, and, considering the engines W'O have been 
<les(iribing, there is a sense in wliidi all paper may be said to be machine- 
made; but wliut is called liurid-niade. as distinguished froj.* diat made by 
machine, divides off at the point now i cached. 

The liand-inade pa])ers weic the caidiest, and they arc still the best. 
The problem is, having got the rags to tlie condition of fibrous pulp, to 
collect them again into smooth, flexible, tough paper. Machinery can do 
■almost anything but think, but it cannot imitate sufliciently the inde- 
scribable knack with which a skilled workman shakes about a wire tray 
of dripping pulp, and hands it to his associate to lay out as a sheet of 
paper. The subjoined is a sketch of paper-making by hand. 


Fi- 5. 



Priper-making 'b7 Hand. 

A ia tihe vatmaii ; but before we attend to him, let us see the imple- 
ments he has to use. B (fig. 7) is a tray or mould of woven wire, cm which 
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the pulp is to settle, and through which the water is to escape. D (fig. 6) is 
the deckle to frame the pulp as it were, and give the paper an edge. The 
mode in which the wire tray is made determines the character* of the 
joaper. “Cream-laid” or “blue- wove” p.aper does not moan that the 
paper itself is eitlier laid or woven, but dial the wires are disposed in a 


Fig 6. 


I) 


Fir. 7. 




way to present a uniform surface to the papcT, as at B (woven), or showing 
horizontal bars of wire strengthened at intervals by vertical ones, thus 
( fig. 8) : — which is laid. Tht i)ulp then, having been suffi- F,g. g, 
ciently made and strained, flows into the chest K, and it> 
lifted by the Persian wheel F into the vat, before ■wliieh 
the man htands. Inside the vat, at the liotlom of it, a 
ti\elve-inch wheel, called a hog, is going constantly 
round and round the whole length of it, to kc^p the 
stuff constantly stirred, and prevent tlic fibrous parts from sinking. 
The vatman, having framed the mould by placing the deckle upon it, 
dips it into the pulp, lifts it out, allows the water to run freely through 
the laid or woven wire, and whilst this is doing gives it that mysterious 
shake which, as it were, locks all the edges of the ragged particles of 
pulp into one another, and makes in fact a sheet of paper. When 
he has settled the pulp to his satisfaction (and he does his work so 
systematically that the same man will make ream after ream of paper of 
precisely the same weight, and another mim will make a ream, which shall 
vary from the first, and always vary, a ibw ounces), he handg tlic frame 
without the deckle, to his coadjutor, the eouoher C, who resta it up for a 
moment against the hnob G (called the donkey) to strain a Uttle more of 
the water off, whihu he takes a fine silky-looking felt ot the heap at H, 
and, placing it on a flat board before him, reverses the mould, and lays the 
sheet on the felt. He then slides the mould back along the edge of the 
tat, ready for the hand pf the vatman, who has been meanwhile preparing 
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a second sheet bj means of a second mould and so the game continues^ 
to the sound of dripping ivater and clatter of the empty mould, with 
a rhythmical punctuality that is very fascinating— until the pile of sheets, 
iho post, is high enough for pressing ; it is then hooked away, to be nm 
under an hydraulic press, v/hich squeezes more of the superlluous inoistniv 
out, and, the paper being out of the felts and made into .i pac'k, tlio 

felts are returned for use to the coiicher. 

Before "WC leave this ih partnit nt, notice fchould he taken of llie wuter- 
nuuk. If we watch llie vatnian at his work, we shall find that he lias 
before him on liis tray a binootli surf.icc of haiik'iiing pul]), v\lKeli, as it 
lies there, would appear lo of uniform thickness, but such need iK)t b(‘ 
the case. If, on tin* surliicc of tlie wire rutting, other wins aie fixi'd, so 
as to form raised do\iccs, the pulp must lie lliiel: enough to cover them, 
but it will not be so thick where they aie .as in other ])aits of ihc sheet; 
and this is the secret of the w.ifer-maik, which ought inoie ])io 2 )crly to he 
called the light mark, the i-lh'ct being merely 1 lie result of the ] aper Ivdng 
ihiimcr, and enabling the light to come more fro( ly tlironeh. An ordinary 
water-mark is snnjdy made l>y wiu being fastisn d on lo tin* mould; but 
as the use of special diwiccs, dilliciilt of ev.icl iiuitalmn witiiont accr.ss to 
th(‘ original mould, is iound to be a nu’st valuable pioti efioii against 
iorgery, complicated water-maiks h.vve been ingemoiidy eonvtiuctoil, 
all of them based upon the ])ijnei])le of giadalion in lliKhne''S of ])i])er 
and couaequunt transiiai enc} : llie moulds ined for some baiik-notci 
are works of ait aswi.ll a>. of commerce,,#! id aie sometimes treated like 
the M als of (Mil poiato bodies, ke])i under lock #iid key, and only given out 
wlieii pajicr is wanted Wo luave also scon bo](|io moulds to pjodiiccin 
paper a similar eti'ect to that ol’ the (lei man hietjpt-waie w'hcn hupg up 
ill the window^, or befoic a strong light. Below we have faesimiles of 
some of the earliest known w-ater mai ks. 

Figs. 9, 10, and 11, weie used by Caxton and the early pi inters, tlie 
patiLr-s being piineiiially Italian and German. 


Fig <). Fjg. 10. Fig. 11. F,;; 12. 



Fig. 12, with the fleur-de-lys, shows traces of origin,, and is the 

progenitor of “ imperial" and other murks. 
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Fig. IS, the opea liand, surmounted hy a star, must have originally 
furnished the names “ sniaJl-hond,” lumber-hand,” “royal-hand.” 

Fig. 14 IS a carduul's hat, traced fiom a slieot of paper made in 1649, there 
being at that tituc a paper oalhd “ cardinal ” 

Fig lo was the mark of John Tate, the earliest paper-mofecr in England 



Tig IG ih the post hoin al.iiosi uiuJicnd 

J"']g J 7 IS pott, altliough the ll igou li is been elianged into tlu i oyal ai ms ; and 
hjg 16 lb undoubtedly an niakti s notion ol li ojse.ip 


’ " IG I 14 17 Fr 18 



The b»*st liand-miule papci in made iiom iMinn ])ulp, that loi buJik-notc.*! 
being nearly scalding liot 

Wc Iclt it jufct dcliveitd Iroiu the Idtb, in the stage calhd “ wakr- 
U af," as jiorous as blottiug-papei ; it is, in iact, a soit ol blotting-paper, 
atidhab ne.\t to undeigo the opeiation of siaing,to fill up all tlie interstices, 
and piaont the mk Iiom being absoibcd 01 Irom running. An endless 
felt levolves slowly iliiough a trough of sue, cairying sheets of paper with it. 
They *are planed on at one end by a boy, and received ouk at the other by 
a woman ; they are again pressed to get out llie superfiuotus siae, re-mada 
into a fresh pock to prevent adhesion, and then taken to the drying 
The drying of paper which has been sized m a delicate operation. If the 
air were admitted fretdy first, the mzo would not sink through to the 
heart of the paper, hut be partly lost in evaporation; and as damp tiaed 
paper is very apt to sod or take impressions, it is necessary that tho sheets 
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fjhould be hung on rojics of considerable thickness, made in a special 
manner, and from cowhair, across which it is found they neither adhere 
nor lie too close. The drying-man is lumialied with an instrument ol 
wood in tlie shape of the letter T, and with his pack on the left hand he 
always — though working often in a darkened room — manages to take up 
the same number of sheets, three oj- four, called a spur, and hoists them 
with his T across the rope. The rc^e-full, the “ treble,” as it is called, is 
raised above his head, out of his way, and he fills another, and so on till 
the drying-loom is full. At first the shutters are close shut, and tlie 
warm-air tubes below aie only moderately heated, because, above all 
things, the drying must be gradual ; but us the process goes on the air is 
admitted more freely. 

The sheets are now ready for examinatioa as to defects, and this is 
done by women, many of tliom the wives or daughter’s of the vatmen and 
eouchers ; and at clean tables, with abundant light, and furnished with a 
litt|e knife, they stand or sit, and must be otherwise all eyes. If any 
serious blemishes arc found, the ])aper is rejected for remaking; and if the 
d( fects arc of a lighter character, it goes into a lower class and fetches a 
cheaper jiricc. Hairs or trilling knots arc removed by the knife. Each 
overlooker hfis a number, and the work given to her is numbered in 
the same way, so that, if any compl.aints from the consumer ultimately 
reach the maker, number so and so gets fined or dismissed, as the case 
may be. 

This ordeal over, the sheets are subjected to fresh pressure to get a 
surface on them. "I'lns “ lacketing,” as it is called, is done by putting 
each sheet between tw'o plates of either zinc or copper, and passing them 
between rollers, or they are pressed naked between brightly poli'h'id steel 
1 oilers, or they arc hot-pressed between smooth surfaces of heated mill- 
board. There remains but to fold into sheets, and m.ike up into quires 
and reams, ready for use. 

These, then, arc the processes by which the best papers, the hand- 
made papers, are produced. The size of this sort of pajicr is limited by 
the power of the vatman to wield his mould ; but many years ago the 
desirability of having paper huger than any man could handle was so 
great that attempts were made to produce it. For example, paper for 
rooms was originally hand-made “ elephant,” 28 inches by 23 , and 
sixteen or eighteen sheets had to be pasted together to make apiece; 
now it is furnished in twelve-feet lengths, and might be made twelve 
yards, or even twelve miles long, if necessary. But whilst machinery has 
solved the problem of greater widdi and practically indefinite length, it 
has not yet rivalled that mysterious knack of the vatman’s shake, under 
which the pulp from the highest class of rags becomes paper of the 
toughest and finest sort ; nor can it give that strong edge, equivalent to 
the selvage edge in cloth, which is such a protection against tearing in 
bank-notes ; but it can make a sheet of Ths Tixms^ and we must rectur 
to the pulping engine to see how it is done. 
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As a rule, what is done by hand on flat aurftices is done by machinery 
on curved ones. From the vat the pulp flows through a straining 
vessel (the knotter), and is delivered on to an endless wire cloth of the 
desired width. This represents the “ mould " of the hand-maker, and it 
is furnished with side straps, which supply the place of the deckle. A 
lateral motion is given to the wire just after the pulp falls on it, it 
moves slowly forward, the water flows thnnigh (into a saveall below, 
for the sake of any pulp it may bring with it), and as tbe cloth 
passes over two oblong boves from whieh the aii has been partially 
exhausted, the drying process gets suflieicntly forwarded to enable the 
pulp to receive pressure. Just before it i caches the second air-box the 
water-mark is made This is not done, ns in hand-made papers, by raising 
the device on the surface of the mould, because, if devices were fixed on 
tluse wire cloths, each fresh mark of paper would require a fresh cloth ; 
but a small roll, called “ a dandy roll,” having the name or dt'vioe in 
relief n])on its ciicuinferenee, revolv(*.s with gentle pressure on the pulp, 
generally near its edge, and makes the necessary difference in thickness. 
When the pulp is fixed enough to leave the wire cloth, it is delivered on 
to and between the couching felts : these, in the machinery, arc stretched 
on wheels of large diameter, and pass tlie paper forward for pressure, first, 
for getting rid of the remaining moisture, and then for the purpose of 
giving a facing and good hurlace. From these roils it is ready to be wound 
off upon the leel ; but before tliis is done it is drawn over a metal comb, to 
relieve it from the very considciable amount of electricity which it has 
accumulated during its growth. 

For some papers a resinous sizing is sufficient, and in such cases, the 
size is mixed wiili the pulp before it appears on the wire cloth; and then 
wlien the paper has got to the winding reel, it is all ready for cutting, 
inspecting, folding, and use ; but where a gelatinous size is required this 
cannot be done, and the paper has to be taken irom the reel to the sizing 
lank, and after jiassing through it, and over a series of skeleton drums in 
a carefully and gradually wanned chamber, or over wire drums with fans 
in them, it comes down to the cutting instrument. 

This cutting machine is a veiy beautiful and delicate affair. It receives 
the paper, holds it strained and taut, cuts off its edges, divides it in the 
middle at the same time, and then, by a peculiar little convulsion at regular 
intervals, clasps these lengths between a sort of scissor-knife, and the 
lengths are divided into sheets of the proper size. 

We had the pleasure recently of witnessing the manufaclixre of some 
of the paper for The Times. It awakens ft strange feeling, the look of a 
printless Times. On that vast blank sheet a page of the fUture histoiy of 
the world would certainly be impressed, and in its obituary might possib^^ 
be found our own. Higher up the same valley in t^ie midst of eome of 
the loveliest scenery iu England, we visited another mac'bine-nflB 
banging to the same proprietor. The still heed of water above was full 
of deep reflections ; a single swan (of paper whiteness) brooded on it, 
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“ sl^pt double, — and shadowr; ” ftom boJow came the clatter of the 
•^heel and tlic babble ol' running water, and inside— was the material for 
the CotTiJull Magazine. 

This, then, is English paper. But what is to become of tlie English 
papw-makers under the prea^dire of competition with other countries whero 
laboflr is cheaper, and of th« restriction that they arc not allow-ed to bid 
inntt ^pen luaiket for flic raw material? When one goes over a large 
miJl, a place employing ])crha]>s jOO hands, orgaui/od under the assured 
iiK^liods of caidains of l.iboni, and linds the long results of ingenuity and 
i'.ipilal all concentrated togetliei ; 1-10 tons of coal consumed per week, 
tliirteeri bteain-'Cngmes at 'woik, six or seven millwrights, and two euiwrint 
tending engineers, it is a grave question, and it is due to such good meft 
true in the community that it should be grat«jly tonridered. Tb6 cAUteC 
committee apjioinlod to inquire into it have rooentLy reported ‘‘that At the 
j)rescnt tunc the British jiaper manufacturer is paying a price for rags and 
other p:ii)(‘r-Tnaking materials enhanced by means of foreign export duties, 
wJiilc lie lo called upon at the same time to compete with ji.iper manufac- 
tured ill countries that prohibit or tax the export of rags.” 'i'liey, therefore, 
recommend that “ the British Government should continue strenuous exer- 
tions to effect the renaoval of all lestnctiona abroad upon the export of all 
li.ipev-inaking materials.” Elsewhere they say that “ they have directed 
their especial attention to^iiMjtuiing as to thepwsibility of a])plyingany new 
fibi c n« a substitute for the refuse material now m use for })aper-making 
puiqiOsos, and find tlwit gi'cat cflbits have bt'cm made to (bseover some 
niat(Mial o( this n.ituu’, but asy.l with liltlo success; and although they 
see no reason to doubt liiul stiaw, and other fibious hubslancos, uciy foim 
a siqiplcmeiitaiy jiart of the material for j)aper-riiakiiig, the greai « ompara- 
ti\e, expense of chemically reducing these raw fibres piesents difficulties 
to tbcir becoming a substitule ibi the refuse material now used.” 

One entluisia.st of tlio Ail are sugge'sts ‘‘ thistles 1” but the jiaper-inaker 
■who .should juekr thistles to rags can only go into the same barnes.s with 
that eeh^biated donkc}' who jireferied IhislleB to corn— because he was an 
uss. Oik* can only approacli llie (|ue8tion of thistles, or nettles, or anything 
else, witli this sort of questioning: — “ The price or value of the article in 
it.s native jiluce ; its ahundanci* or scarcity ; the cost of carriage ; the per- 
centage of loss sustained in being converted into pulp ; the expense of 
chcmieals and machinery ni'cessaiy to cflcut tliia object ; and — the quality 
ol the pa])er jn-oduced tbereficnu.” ' 

We shall not get much as.sistuiice if wc go into the. question historically, 
into tliose limes when paper had become a necessity, although there were 
(itlier no rags, or it uas not knoun that they were available. The learned 
have disputed leainedly as to how the paper made from papyrus was treated, 
and scweral reams must have been consumed in settling the* meaning of a 
]>ass()ge inflPli^iy; but it would seem that the ancient papers in classical 
lands were not made of pulp, but oi fibrous materials macerated and beaten 
together, and then filled up with flour and size. Tlie Chinese seem to 
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Iiavi bocjn in posspssiou of the metliod by pulpinp^, as they were of otlier 
Kccro's, at times when in thm country n('illit r niga nor paper were 
much wanted ; and it is (piite j^<Misn)]e tliwr mode of producing fine 
jiaper fioin the banibi'o, the mulberry, the elm, and the cotton-tree will 
rdlnnately plvc us lliC elue to a profitahh- mauufucture from many Bub- 
f^^anc^'s •whnh at present do not reiuunonilc us for tl)e cost. Indeed, it is 
Ihoup-ht b}' some that onv knowledge of the oon;tcisu)u of rng.s into pajHir 
e-. ouiiig to the (Ihinesc; that it wis intn^hued bv plloinus from the tar 
(mis! ; that silk wa.s used by the Chinese, and „!io art bi ought to Persia in 
boSi, and to ]\Ieci.a in 700; that the Auil) siil-stitulid cotton for silk; 
that the cotton pape .nianuCaeturc tia\el!('l with them into Africa and 
Spi^in ; and lli.it Ijk . igs wcvej^ist u<cd in tlic latter country, tlie most 
ancient jupei^ of this kind . bonm|||firf^ji Vahncla and Catalonia. Prom 
^pain it IS Kiid to have posted to ^*«ai>ci^b 01.1 lilGO, and was made in 
<*erni:ui} in 11112. The liist p.i^ioi -mill in Bingland -wa.s at Ilertlord, or 
‘IT all the earliest mentio*! ol liu' manujUctnro occura in a book 

j tinted by ('axton about 1170, th* jmjkt of wduch was made by John 
Tate, of St el ]\fill, llerttord, who.st: wttrks were considered aufliciently 
CUIJOU.S tf> revive a visit from Henry ; but a l.irge mill ojiened at 
DSitfoid, in l.'i^^H, by John Spiel nan, n Cermnn, jeweller to Queen 
Klualuth, and knighted by her, is oftiu called the first. 

TJu' ti.ieo of many nations 1 *^ euiioiisly Hluovn in tlie profe. slonal terms 
III IHC in till} tiad«>. Ill tin vrilJ(y ( f the Dart tlie vatman i.s ojken called 
‘‘ the f.iteniiiri,” which is niovely a (icriiaii wfi)'^ of dealing with the e, and 
of diMwlmg a Jong somolimcs it is “tlie fussman,” m downright 
Dutch. Tiio couclicr, the man who laV'. the .ditcLs on Ihmr felt couchew, 
1 - (‘vidently fioui the French eru'ciwv, autl the rumn wheie some of the 
fiiiuhiiig Ojiciatuins are performed is still the “ sallc.” 

It would M'eiii, Iherefbie, that tin pre<t‘ut (‘ondition of the art of papor- 
riuikiiig is the result of a con.seir us « t tli • gaiuul knowledge of the whole 
\.oild. How far the English mumilactmcr will maintain his present 
Fn]iTeniacy in the hoiim market lemains to be proved; but wdien we 
yonsider that seu nee and cnterjnisc Jmve already enabled hiiu to convert 
a few floating particles of ivateiy film into paper fit for priuting on, in 
the course of the two minute.'i during which tliey traverwe the niacliinery 
of a single room, we need hardly fear for liLs future ; let us ratlKT go back 
to the fifth nr sixth cenluiy, when the duty on the importation into Uoiiie, 
lieiug excessive, iva-s abolished hy Tlieodoi ic, .the Gothic king of Italy, and 
join Cas.iodfiiiis in congratulating the whole -world on the cessation of the 
impQ&ts on a mcrdiandiac “ which was (and i.s) so essentially necessary 
to matikind.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Monk’s Steuggle. 

The golden sunshine of the spring morning was deadened to a sombre 
tone in the shadowy courts of the Capuchin convent. The reddish brown 
of the walls was flecked with gold and orange spots* of lichen ; and here 
and there, in crevices, tufls of grass, or even a little bunch of gold-bloom- 
ing flowers, looked hardily forth into tirtr shadowy air. A covered wtilk» 
with stone arches, inclosed a square 'filled with dusky shrubbery. Th«re 
were tall funereal cypresses, Whbse immense height and scraggy profusion 
of decaying branches showed their extreme old age There were gaunt, 
gnarled olives, with trunks twisted in immense serpent folds, and boughs 
wreathed and knotted into wild, unnatural contractions, as if tiieir growth 
had been a series of spasmodic convulsions, instead of a calm and gentle 
development of Nature. There were overgrown clumps of aloes, with 
the bare skeletons of former flower-stalks standing erect among their 
dusky horns or lying rotting on the ground beside them. The place had 
evidently been intended for the cidture of shrubbery and flowers, but the 
growth of the tioes had long since so intercepted the sunlight and fresh air 
that not even grass could find root beneath their branches. The ground 
was covered with a damp green mould, strewn here and there with dead 
boughs, or patched with tufts of fern and lycopodium, throwing out their 
green liairy roots into the midst soil. A few half-dead roses and jasmines, 
remnants of former days of flowers, still maintained a struggling existence, 
but looked wan and discouraged in the effort, and seemed to stretch and 
pine vaguely for a freer air. In fact, the whole garden might be looked 
upon as a sort of symbol of the life by which it was surrounded, — a life 
stagnant, unnatural, and unhealthy, cut off from all those thousand stimu- 
lants to wholesome development which are afforded by the open plain of 
human existence, where strong natures grow distorted in unnatural efforts, 
though weaker ones find in its lowly shadows a congenial refuge. 

Wc have given the brighter side of conventual life in the days we 
are. describing : we have shown it as often a needed shelter of woman’s 
helplessness during ages of political uncertainty and revolution ; we have 
shown it as the congenial retreat where the artist, the poet, the student, 
and the man devoted to ideas found leisure undisturbed to develope them- 
selves under the consecrating protection of religion. The picture would 
be unjust to truth, did we not recognize, what, from our knowledge of 
human nature, we must expect — a conventual life of far less elevated and 
refined order. We should expect that institutions which guaranteed to 
each individual a livelihood, withaut the necessity of physical labour or 
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the ropponsiibility of supporting a family, miglit in time come to be 
incumbered ■with many votaries in whom iudolencp and improvidence 
were the only impelling motives. In all ages of the -world unspiritual are 
the mnjoiity, the sj^iiitual the cxceplioim. It was to the multitude that 
Jet us siiid, “ Yc seek me, not because ye sijw the miracles, but because ye 
did cat and were tilled;” and the multitude has been much of the same 
mind fron^ that day to this. 

The convent of which we speak had been lor some 3 ’ cars under the 
lenient rule of tlic jolly brother Girolanm; it was an easy, wide-spread, 
loosely organized body, whose views of tin' purpose of human existence 
Avcjc decidedly Amicieontic. Fasts he abominated, night -prayers he 
found unfavourable to his constitution ; but he was a judge <»f olives and 
ffood wine, and often in his pastoral visits thiew out valuable hints on the 
tookitig of maccaioTii, for which he had hmise'f elaborated a savory 
recii>e : indeed the cellar and larder of the convent, during his pastorate, 
presented so many urgent solicitiitioriM to conventual repo‘vC, as to threaten 
Ml inconvenient increase' in the number of biothcrs. The monks in his 
lime lounged in all tlie sunny places of the convent like so many loose 
sacks of meal, enjoying to the full the dolce far vicnte which boems to be 
the univcrbal rule of houtliern climates. They ate and diank and slept 
and snored; tlicy made pastoral visits through the surrounding com- 
munity which were far from edifying; they gambled, and tippled, and 
bung most unspiritual songs; and, keeping all the while their own private 
jiass-key to paradise tucked under llieir girdles, were about as jolly a set 
of sailors to Eteinit}' as the world had to show. In fact, the climate of 
•Southern Italy and its gorgeous scenery ai-c moic favourable to voluptuous 
ecstasy than to the severe and giave warfare of the true Christian soldier. 
The sunny plains of Capua demoralized the soldiers of Hannibal, and it 
was not without a reason that ancient poets made those lovely regions the 
abode of Sirens whose song maddened by its sweetness, and of a Ciroo 
who made men drimk with her sensual fascinations, till they became sunk 
to the form of brutes. Hero, if anywhere, is tl»e lotos-eater’s paradise ; 
the purple skies, the enchanted shores, the soothing gales, the dreamy 
mists, all conspire to melt the energy of tlie will, and to make existence 
either a half-doze of dreamy apathy or an awaking of mad delirium. 

It was not from dreamy, voluptuous Southern Italy that the religious 
progress of tlic Italian race received any vigorous impulses. These came 
Ironi more northern and more mountainous regions : from the severe, clear 
lieights of Florence, Perugia, and Assisi, where the intellectual and tho 
moral both had somewhat of the old Etruscan earnestness and gloom. 

One may easily imagiiit; the stujad alarm and helpless confusion of 
these easy-going monks, when their new superior came down among them 
glowing with a white heat from the very hottest furnaco-fircs of a new 
religious experience — burning and quivering with the terrors of the world 
to come ; — pale, thin, eager, tremulous, and yet witli all the marthd vigour 
of the former warrior, and all tlie habits of command of a former princely 
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station. Ilis reforms gave no quarter ; sleepy monies were dragged out to 
midnight-prayers, and their devotions enlivened with vivid pictures of 
licll-fire anti ingenuitica of eternal torment enough to stir the blood of the 
moat torpid. There was' to be no more gormandizing, no more wine- 
bibbing ; the choice old wines were placed under lock and key for the use 
of the Hick and poor in the vicinity ; and every fast of the Church, and 
every ob.Sf)lele i-ule of the order, were revived with unsparing rigour. It is 
true, they hated iheir new superior with all the energy which laziness and 
good living hud left thorn ; but every soul of tliem shook in their .sandals 
before him : for there is a true and established order of mastery among 
human beings, and when a mini of enkindled energy and intense will 
comes among a flock of irresolute commonplace individuals, he subjects 
them to liini.self by a sort of moral paralysis similar to what a great, 
vigorous gymuotus diatributos among a fry of inferior fishes. The bolder 
ones, who made motions of rebellion, were so energetically swooped upon, 
and consigned to the discipline of dungeon and bread and water, that Icks 
couragc'oiia natures made a merit of sidmg with the more powerful party ; 
mentally resolving to carry by fraud the poiuta whioh tliey despaired of 
accomplishing by force. 

On the morning wc speak of, two monks might have been soen lounging 
on a stone bench by one of the ai'ches, looking listlessly into the sombre 
garden patch we have described. Tlie first of these, Father Anselmo, was 
a corpulent fellow, wilh an easy swing of gait, lieavy animal features, and 
nil eye of shrewd and stealthy cunning : the whole air of the man 
expressed the cautious, careful voluptuary. The other, Father eJollanne‘^, 
was thin, wiry, and elastic, with hands like birds’ claw's, and eye that 
leininded one of the crafty cunning of a serpent. TIis smile w a curious 
blending of shrewdness and maliguity. lie regarded his companion fiom 
time to time obli(|Ucly fbom the corners of his eyes, to see wliat impression 
Ills words were making, and hod a habit of jerking himself up in the 
middle of a .sentence and looking warily round to see if any one was 
liatcniug, which indicated habitual distrust. 

“ Our holy superior is out a good while this morning,” he observed, in 
the smoothest and isost silken tones ; which, however, carried witli them 
such a singular suggestion of doubt and inquiry that they seemed like an 
acousation. ' 

“Ah 1” was tihc-Mly reply of the other, who, perceiving some intended 
uudertpQC of suspicion lurking in the words, apparently resolved not to 
coQunit himself to his companion. 

“ Yes,’’ continued the first speaker ; “the zeal of the house of the Lord 
consumes him, the blessed man 1 ” 

“ Blessed man ! ” echoed the second, rolling up his eyes, and giving a 
deep sighy which shook his portly ibrm, so that it quivered like jelly. 

“ If he goes on in this way much longer,” said Father Johannesy 
“ there will soon be very little of the mortal left ; the saints will claim 
hhn.” 
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Father AnBelmo gave something reRembling a pious groan, but darted 
meanwhile a shrewd observant glance at the speaker. 

“ What would become of the convent, were he gone ? ” resumed Father 
Johannes. “ All these blessed reforms wliich ho lias brought about would 
fall back; for our nature is fearfully corrupt, and ever tends to wallow in 
the mire of sin and pollution. Wlrat changes hath ho wrought in us all ! 
To be sure, the means were sometiineH severe I remember, brother, 
when he had 3'ou under ground for more than ten days. My heart was 
jiained for you ; but 1 suppose you know lliat it was necessary, in order 
to bring 3’ou to that eminent state of sanctity where you now stand/’ 

The heavy, sensual features of Father Ansel mo flushed up with some 
emotion, whether of angei or 01 fear it was liard to tell ; but he gave ohe 
hasty glance at hia companion, which, if a glance could kill, would have 
struck him dead: then there fell o\er his countenance, like a veil, on 
< xpressM)ii of sanctimonious as he ri'jilied, — 

“ Thank 3*ou for your sympathy, dearest brother. I remember, too, 
Ik'W I ielt for you that week A\lien you were fed only on bread and water, 
.'111(1 had to take it on 3'our knees off the floor, Avliile the rest of us sat at 
table. ITow blessed it must be to have one’s prnle brought down in that 
way ! When our dear, blessed supeiior first came, brother, you were aa 
ii Iiullock unaccustomed to the yoke; but now, what a blessed change 1 It 
iiiUrtt give 3'ou so much peace! Ilow you mu.«!t love him 1” 

J think w'e love hun about iMiuaily,” retorted Father Joliannes, hia 
<lark, thill features expressing the concentration of malignity. “Ilia labours 
have been blessed among us. Nut ofieu does a faithful shepherd meet bo 
1o\ iiig a flock. I have been told (hat the gi’cat Peter Abelard found far 
less gratitude : tliey tried to poison him in the most holy Avine.” 

“ Ilow absurd ! " interrupted Fatlicr Anselmo, hastily ; “ as if the 
blood of the Lord — as if onr Lord huimclt, could be made poison! ” 

“ Bi other, it is a fact,” insisted the former, in tones silvery with 
liuiiulity and sweetness. 

“ A fact that the most holy blood can be poisoned ? ” rcjilied the 
other, with horror, evidently genuine. 

“ I grieve to say, brother,” affirmed Father Johannes, “ that in my 
profane and worldly days I tried that cxjieriinent on a dog, and the poor 
brute died in five minutes. Ah, brother,” he added, observing that hU 
obese companion was now thoroughly roused, “ 3’ou see before you the 
chief of sinners I Judas was nothing to me; and yet, such are the 
tiiumphs of gi-ace, I am an umvorthy member of this most blessed and 
jiiouB brotherhood : but I do penance daily in sackcloth and ashes for my 
offence.” 

“But, Brother Johannes, was it really so? did it really happen?” 
inquired Father Anselmo, looking puzzled. “Where, then, is our faitli ? " 
“ Doth our faith rest on human reason, or on the evidence of our 
senses, Brother Anselmo ? I bless God that I have arrived at that state 
where I can adoringly say, ‘ I believe, because it is impossible.’ Yea, 

30— a 
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IjTothcr, I know it to be a fiict that the ungodly hare eometimes destroyed 
holy men, like our superior, who could not be induced to taste wine for 
any worldly purpose, by drugging the blessed cup; so dreadful arc the 
rngings of bill an in our corrujit nature ! ” 

“1 can’t see into that,” Father Ansclmo protested, still looking confused. 
“ B) other,” answered Father Johannes, “ permit an unworthy sinner 
to remind yon that you must not try to sec into anything ; all that is 
wanted of yon in our mn^t holy leligion is to shut your eyes and believe ; 
all things are possible to the eye of faith. Now, humanly speaking,” he 
added, with a jieeuliar meaning look, “ who would believe tliat you kept 
all tlie fasts of our order, and all the extraordmiary ones which it hath 
ideascd our blessed superior to lay upon us, ns you surely do? A 
worldling might think, to look at yon, that such flesh and colour must 
eonie in some way from good meat and good wine ; hut vre rcraemher 
how the three ohilureri throve on the fiilse and rejected the meat from 
the king’s table.” 

I'he countenance of Father Anselmo c.xpressed both anger and alarm 
at this h(»Tiie-thrust. 'Phe change did not escape the keen eye of Father 
Johannes, who went on. 

“ I chieoted the eyes of our holy father upon you as a striking example 
r)f the benefits of abstemious living, showing that the days of miiaeles are 
not }et past in the Church, ns some sceptics would have us believe. He 
seemed to study you attentively. I have no doubt he will honour you 
■with some more particttlar inquiries, — the blessed seiiit ! ” 

Father Anselmo turned uru^asily on his seat and stealthily eyed his 
companion, to see, if possible, how much ri'al knowledge wa‘ "xpressed 
by his words ! he then turned to quite anofhiT topic. 

“How tliis ganlen has fallen to docay! We miss old Father Angelo 
sore!}', who was alwa^’s tnmining and cleansing it. Our prior is too 
heuvcnly-mintlcd to have inueh thou'dit for earthly things, and so it goes.” 

Father Johamies watched this attempt at diversion wjtli a glittering 
look of stonltliy malice, and, seeming to he absorbed in contemplation, 
bit)ke out again where he liad left off on the unwelcome subject. 

I mind me now, Brother An‘«elrao, that when you came out of your 
cell to prayers the other night, your utterance was thick, your eyes 
JieftVy and watery, and your gait uncertain. One might suppose that you 
liAil been dninken with new wine ; but we knew it was all the effect of 
fasting and devout contemplation, which inebriate the soul with holy 
ruptures. I remarked the same to our holy father, and he seemed to give 
It earnest heed, for I saw him watching you* through all the services. 
How blessed is sudi watchfulness 1 ” 

“Tlio devil take him 1” cried Father Anselmo, suddenly thrown off 
liis guard ; but, cheeking himwlfi he added, confusedly, — “ 1 mean - — 

“ I understand you, brother,” said Father Johannes; “it is a motion of 
the old nature not yet entirely subdued. A little more of the discipline of 
th* lower vaults^ which you have found so precious, will set all that right” 
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*• You would not inform against me ? " pleaded Father Ansolmo, with 
an expression of alarm. 

“ It would be my duty, I suppose,” replied Father Johannes, with a 
.sigh : “ but, sinner that 1 am, 1 ne-ver could bring my mind to such 
proceedings with t!ie vigour of cur blessed Jiilher. Had I boon superior 
of the cjonvent, as avjis talked of, how diflferently might tliinga have pro- 
oteded! 1 should have erred by n sinful 1 ixity. How Ibitunuto thit 
it was he, instead of such u nnscriible siimai' .is myst It ! " i 

“Well, tell me, then, lather Johan lit —lor your eyes are shrewd 
jis a lynx’s, — zs our good superior sti pm tt'ct as lie seems ? or does he 
have lna little private comforts Honietiincs, like the rest of us/ Nobody^ 
you know, can stand always «)u tlin top round of the ladder to paradise. 
For my jiart, between you and me, I nevtr believed all that story tliey 
ri'ad to US so olton about Saint Simon Stylites, who passed so many yeais 
tm the top of a pillar and never came down.” 

“ 1 am told to believe, and 1 do believe,” said Father Johannes, 
<*asting down his eyes jdoiisly. “ Dear brother, it ill bclits a sinner like 
me to repiove; but it secnieth to me if you make too much use of the 
<yes of carnal inquiiy. Touching the hie of our holy lather, I cannot 
believe the im st scrupulous watch can detect anything in liia walk or 
convrrsation other than appear m his prote.ssion. llis food is next to 
nothing, — a little chopped sjuniich, or some bitter herb cooked without 
salt for ordinary days, and on fast da}s he mingles this with ashes, 
according to a saintly rule. A^ for sleep, I believe he does witliout it; 
for at no time of the night, when 1 have knocked at the door of his cell, 
liave I found him sleeping. lie is always at liis puiyeis or breviary. 
His cell hath only a rough, hard buaid for a bed, with a log of rough 
wood for a pillow; yet he coiuplains of that as tempting to indolence.” 

Father Anselrao shrugged his fat shoulders nictully. 

“ It’s well,” lie urged, “ for those who want to take this hard road to 
paradise; but why need they diive die flock up witli tliem /” 

“True, Brother Ansclino,” returned Father Johannes; “ but the flock 
will rejoice in it in the end. I understand he purposes to diaw tighter 
the reins of discipline. We ought to bo thankful.” 

“ Thankful ? We can’t wink but six times a week now,” murtuurod 
Father Anselmo ; “ and by-and-by he won’t let us wink at all.” 

“ Hist ! hush 1 here he comes,” said Father Johannes. ** What ails 
him ? he looks wild, like a man distraught.” 

In a moment more, Father Fiancesoo strode hastily through the oar- 
ridor, with his deep<set eyes dilated and glittering, and a vivid 
flush on his hollow cheeks. He paid no r^ard to the salutation of the 
obsequious monks ; in faet, he seemed soarooly to see them, but hurried, 
in a disordered manner, through the passages and gained the room of his 
which he shut and locked with a violent cUng. 

) “ What has come over him now ? ” wondered Father Anselmo, 

^ Fatiter Johannes stoolthily followed at aoms and th t n stj pti d 
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inth hifl lean neck outstretched and his head turned in the direction 
where the superior had disappeared. The whole attitude of the man, 
with his acute glittering ejc, might remind one of a serpent before darting 
upon his prey. “ Something is working within him,” he muttered to 
himself; “ what may it he ? " 

Meanwhile that heavy oaken door had closed on a narrow cell, bare of 
'Everything supposed to be convenient in the abode of a human being. A 
6able, of the rudest and mosH primitive construction, was garnished with 
a skull, whose empty eyeholes and grinning teeth were the most con- 
spicuous objects in the room. Behind tliis stood a large crucifix, mani- 
festly the work of no common master, and bearing evident traces in its 
workmanship of Florentine art : it was, perhap.«!, one of the relics of the 
former wealth of the nobleman who had buried his name and worldly 
possessions in this living eepulchre. A splendid manuscript breviary, 
richly illuminated, lay open on the table; the fair fancy of its flowery 
letters, and the lustie of gold and silver on its pages, forming a singular 
contrast to tlio squalid nakedness of everything else in the room. This 
book, too, had been a family heirloom ; some lingering shred of human 
and domestic alTectlon sheltered itself under the protection of religion 
in making it the companion of his self-imposed life of pcnanco. 

Father Francesco had just returned from the scene in the eonfessionul 
we have already dcseribod. That day had brought to him one of those 
pungon# and vivid inward revelations which sometimes overset in a 
moment some delusion that has been the chorbshed growth of y(*>irs. 
Henceforth the reign of self-deception was past; there was no more sell- 
concealmcnt, no more evasion He loved Agnes — he knew ’t : lie said 
it over and over again to himself with a stormy intensity of I'ocrgy ; and 
in this hour the whole of his nature seemed to rise in rebellion against 
the awful barriers which hemmed m and threatened this passion. 
He now sa\v dearly that all wliich lie had been calling fatherly ten- 
derness, pastoral zeal, Christian unity, and a thousand other evangelical 
names, was nothing more nor less than a passion that had gone to the 
roots of his existence and absorbed into itself all that there was of him. 
Where was he to look for refuge 7 What hymn, what prayer had he not 
blent witb her image ? It was this that he had given to her as a holy 
lesson ; it was that which she had spoken of to him as ihe best expression 
of her fbelings. This prayer he had explained to her, and he just 
remembered the beautiful light in her eyes, which were fixed on his so 
trostitigly. How ^tar to him had been that unquestioning devotion, that 
tender, innooent humility V— how dear, and how dangerous 1 
‘ ' We have read of flowing rivulets wandering peacefully without ripple 
or eommotiob eo long os no barrier stayed Iheir course, but suddenly 
cAiafing Sn abgiy fury when an impassable dam was thrown across their 
waters; so, stay afibotioa, however goiial and gentle in its own nature, may 
baeoine an ungovernable, ftrocious passion, by the intervention of fiital 
^dbstades in its course. In the case of Father Francesco, the sense of 
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guilt and degradation fell like a blight over all the past, that had been so 
ignorantly happy. He thonglit he had been living on manna, but found 
it poiRon. Satan liad been fooling him — ^leading him on blindfold and 
laughing at hia simplicity — and now UK>cked at his captivity. And how 
nearly had he been hurried by a sudden and overwhelming induenco 
to the very brink of disgrace 1 He felt lumself shiver and giw cold to 
think of it. A moment more and he had blasted that pure ear with 
forbidden words of passion *, and even now he remembered, with horror, 
the look of grave and troiiblid snrjiriw' ni (lioge conliding eyes, that hud 
always looked up to him trustingly, as to Ood. A moment more and he 
I)ad betrayed the f.iitli he taught her, shattered lier trust in the holy 
ministry, and perhaps imporilled her bsilvation. lie breathed a sigh of 
relief when he recollected tliat he Lad not betrayed himself: he had not 
f.ill(*n lu her esteem : he still stood on that sacred vantage-ground where 
hi.s p( wer over her was so great, and wheie at least he possessed her 
eonfUlence and veneration. There was still time for reflection, for self- 
eontrol, for a vehement struggle • but, alas ! how shall a man struggle 
who finds his whole Jimcr nature surging lu furious rebellion against the 
dictates of his conscience — self against self? 

Tt IS tine, also, that no passions ar(* deeper in their hold, more per- 
vading and more vitol to the whole human being, than those which make 
their lirat entrance through the high(‘r nature, and, beginning with a 
religious and poetic ideality, giadiially woik their way tlirougli the whole 
fabne of the human existence. From grosser passions, whose roots lie 
in the senses, there is always a refuge in man’s loftier nature : he can 
cast them aside with contempt and leave them, as one whose lower story 
IS flofjded can lemove to a higher loll and live serenely with a purer air 
and wider prospect. But for love that is born of ideality — of intellootual 
sympathy, of harmonics of the spiritual and immortal nature, oi’ the veiy 
poetry and purity of the soul — il it be placed where reason and religion 
forbid its (‘xcrcisc and expression, what refuge but the grave — what hope 
but that wide eternity where all human barriers lull, all human relations 
end, and love ceases to be a crime ? A man of the world may struggle 
against it by change of scene, place, and employment : he may put oceans 
betw'ecn himself and the things that speak of what he desires to foiigct : 
he may fill the void in his life with the stirring excitement of the battle- 
field, or the whirl of travel from city to city, or the press of business and 
care. But what help is there for him whose life is tied down to tlie 
nari'ow sphere of the convent — to the monotony of a bore ceH, to the 
endless repetition of the same prayers, fhe same chaunts, the same pro- 
strations ; especially when all that ever redeemed it fix>m monotony hasheen 
that image and that eympalSiy which conscience now bids him foirget ? 

When Father Frauceeco precipitated himself into his cell and lock^ 
the door, it was with the desperation of a man who flies irom a mortal 
enemy, ft see&Msd to him that all eyes saw just what was boiling within 
him— that the wild thoughts which neenied to scream their turbulent 
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importunities in hia ears, were speaking so loud that all the world would 
hear. lie aliould disgrace himself before the brethren whom he had so 
long been striving to bring to order and to teach the lessons of holy self- 
control. lie saw himself pointed at, hissed at, degraded, by the very 
men who hud quailed before his own reproofs ; and scarcely wlien ho had 
bolted the door behind liim, did lie feel liiinsclf saib. Panting and broatli- 
Icss, ho fell on his kni'cs before the crucifix, and, bowing his liead in Ins 
hands, fell forward ujion tlic floor. As .a spent \vavc melts at tlie foot of 
a rock, so all hia .strength passed away, and he liiy awliile in a kind of 
insensibility — a state in wliich, though consciously existing, ho had no 
further control ov(‘r liis thoughts and feelings. In that st.ato of dreamy 
exhaustion his mind seemed like a niiiroi, wliich, without vitality or ■will 
of its own, simply lies still and refit cts the ohjects that may pass over it. 
As clouds sailing in the heavens cast tin ir ini:igos, one after another, on 
the glassy floor of tlie waveless sea, so the scenes of his former hie drifted 
in vivid jiictures alhwjirt his memory. He saw ins father’s palace — the 
wide, cool, m.arhle halls — the gardens resounding with the voices of fall- 
ing waters, lie saw the fair f.icc of his mother, and played with the 
jewels upon her hands. lie saw again tlie picture of himseJl, in all the 
dnsh of youth and health, clattciing on horseback through the Streets of 
Florence with troops of gay young hienJs, now dead to hrm as he to 
them, lie saw himself in the bowers of gay ladies, whose golden hair, 
lustrous eyes, and siren will's came liack shivering *and trembling in the 
waters of memory in a thousand undulating rclleetioiis. There were wild 
revels — orgies such as Florence remembers with shame to this day. 
There wnis intermingled the turbulent din of arms, the liaighty passion, 
the sudden provocation, the swnft revenge. And then cai i<* the awful 
hour of conviction : the face of that wonderful man whose preaching had 
stirred all souls ; and then llioae fe.aidul days of penance — that dtirkne.‘-s 
of the tomb — that dying to tin- world — those solemn vows, and the fear- 
ful struggles by which they had be^ followed. 

“ Oh, my Ood ! " he cried, “ is it ail in vain ? — so many prayers ? so 
many struggles? — and shall I fail of salvation at last ? ” 

He seemed to himself aa a swimmer, who, having exhausted his last 
gasp of breath in reaching the show, is suddenly lifted up on a cruel 
wave and drawn back into the deep. There seemed nothing for him but 
to fold his arms and sink. 

For he felt no strength now to resis!; — ho felt no wish to conquer ; ho 
only prayed that he might lie there and die. It seemed to him that the 
love which possesaed him and tymnuiaed over his very being, was a 
doom — a curse sent upon him by some malignant fate, with whose power 
it was vain to struggle. He detested bis work — ho iletested hia duties — 
he loathed bis vows : there wa$ Hot « thihg in his whole future to which 
lie looked forward otherwise than with the extreme of aversion ; except 
that one to which he clung with a bitter and defiant tenacity — the spinitual 
guidance of Agnes. Guidance I^he laughed aloud, in the bitterness 
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of his sonl, as he thought of this. He wag her guide — her confessor ; to 
him she was bound to reveal every change of feeling ; and this love that 
ho too well perceived rising in her heart for another — ^he would wring 
iioin licr own coiifesaions the means to repress and circumvent it. If she 
could not bo his, ho might at least proweut her liom belonging to any 
other; ho might at least keep her always within the sphere of his spiritual 
jiuthoiity. Had he not a right to do this ? — had he not a right to cherish 
an evident vocation — a right to ri'claim her from the embrace of an 
excommunicated infidel, and present her as a chaste bride at the altar 
of tlui Lord? Perhaps, when that was done — when an irrevoeable barrier 
.diould aejiarate her from all possibihty of earthly love, and the awful 
niiiiTiagc-ritc should liave been spokim which should seal her heart for 
heaven alone — he might recover some of the blessed calm which her 
infiiience once brought over him, and these wild desires might cease and 
tliese feveiish pulses be still. 

Such were the vague images and dreams of the past and future that 
lloated over hia mind, as ho lay in a heavy soit of lethargy on the floor 
ol' Ins cell, and hour after hour pass(‘d away. It grew alternoon, and the 
radiance of evening came on. The window of the cell overlooked the 
broad Mediterranean, all one blue glitter ol smiles and spaikles ; the white- 
winged boats were Hitting lightly to and fro, like gau^y-winged insects in 
the summer air, and the song of the fishermen drawing their nets on the 
beach flouted cheerily upward. Capri lay like a hull -dissolved opal in 
shimmeiing clouds of mist; Naples gleamed out peaily clear in the purple 
distance ; and Vesuvius, with its cloud-spotted sides, its garlanded villas 
and villages, its silvery crown of vapour, seemed a warm-hearted and 
genial old giant lying dowu in his gorgeous repose and holding all things 
on his heaving bosom, in a kindly embrace. 

So was the earth flooded with light and glory, that the tide poured 
into the cell, giving the richness of an old Venetian painting to its bare 
jmd squalid furniture. The crucifix glowed along all its sculptured linea 
with rich golden hues; the breviary, whose many-coloured leaves fluttered 
as the wind from the sea drew inward, was yet brighter in its gorgeous 
tints : it seemed a sort of devotional buttei’lly perched before the griouhig 
skull, which was bronzed by the enchanted light into warmer tones of 
colour, as if some remembrance of what once it saw and felt came back 
upon it. So also the bare, miserable board wliich served for the bed, and 
its rude pillow, were glorified. A stray sunbeam, too, fluttered down on 
the floor like a pitying spirit, to light up that pale, thin face, whose classio 
outlines had now a 8harj>, yellow setness, like that of swooning or death ; 
it seemed to linger compassionately on the sunken, wasted cheeks, on tho 
long black laslics that fell over the deep hollows beneath the eyes ^ko a 
funereal veil. Poor man ! lying crushed and tom, hkc a piece of rock- 
weed w’renchcd from its rock by a stomi and thrown up withered upon 
the beach ! 

From tlie leaves of the breviary there depends, by a fi-agment of gold 
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iDraid, a sparkling sometliing that wavers and glitters in the evening light. 
It is a ciofcs of the cheapest and simplest material, that once belonged to 
Agnes ; she lost it from her rosary at tlie confessional. Father Francesco 
saw it fall, yet would not warn her of the loss, for he longed to posses'^ 
something that had belonged to her : he made it a mark to one of hci 
favourite hymns. She never knew where it had gone : little could she 
dream, in her simplicity, what a power she held over the man who seemed 
to her an object of such awful veneration. Little did she dream that the 
poor little tinsel cross had such a mighty charm with it, and that she 
herself, in her childlike simplicity, her ignoiant innocence, her peaceful 
tenderness and trust, was raising such a turbulent stonn of jiassion 
in the heart which she supposed to be above the icach of all human 
changes. 

Now, through the golden air, flic Ave Maria is sounding from 
the convent-bells, and answered by a thousand tones and echoes iiom the 
churches of the old town ; all Clnistendom gives a ■moment’s adoring pans* 
to celebrate the moment wlien an angel addressed to a mortal maiden 
words that had been vept ajid prayed for during thousands of year‘-. 
Dimly they sounded through his ear, in that half-deadly trance; not with 
plaintive sweetness and motlieily tenderness, but like notes of doom anti 
vengeance. He felt rebellious jinpulws witliin, which tobe up in halicil 
against thom, and all that recalled to hih mind the fiiith which seemed 
a tyranny, and the vows which appeared to him such a hopeless and 
miserable failure. 

But now there came other stmnds, nearer and more earlldy. in'? 
quickened senses perceived a busy patter of sandidled feet out tide his cell, 
and a whispering of consultation; and then the silvery, snaky tones ol 
Father Johannes, which liad that oily, penetrative quality that passe*' 
througli nil sub'stancea with such distinctness. 

“Brethren,” it said, “I feel bound in conscience to knock. Our 
blessed superior carries his mortifications altogi‘thcr too far. His faithful 
sons must beset him with filial inquiries.” 

The condition in which Father Francesco was lying, like many 
abnormal states of extreme exhaustion, seemed to be attended with a 
m3r8terioii8 quickening of the magnetic forces and intuitive perceptions. 
He felt the hypocrisy of those tones, and they sounded in his car like the 
suppressed hiss of a deadly serpent. He had always suspected that this 
man hated him to the death ; and he felt now that he was come with hir? 
stealthy tread and his almost supernatural power of prying observation, to 
read the very inmost secrets of his heart. He Icnew that he longed for 
nothing so much as the power to hurl him from his place and to reign in 
his stead ; and the instinct of jkelf-defence reused him. He started up as 
one starts from a dream, traked by a whisper in the ear, and, raising 
himself on his idbow, k>ohl^ towards the door. 

A cautious rap was heard, and then a pause. Father Francesco 
anfiled wilh A jieculiar 'and bitter expression. The raps became louder 
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ana more energetic ; stormy at last, intermingled with vehement calls on 
his name. 

Father Francesco rose at length, settled his garments, passed his 
hands over his brow, and then, composing himself to an expression of 
deliberate gravity, opened the door and stood h(‘fore them. 

“ Holy father,” said Father Johannes, “ the hearts of yonr sons have 
been saddened. A whole day have you withdrawn your presence from 
our devotions. We feared you might have fainted; your pious austerities 
so often transcend the powers of Nature.” 

“I grieve to have saddened the hearts of such affectionate sous,” replied 
tlio prior, fixing his eye keenly on Father Johannes ; “ but I have been 
performing a peculiar ofiicc of prater to-day for a soul in deadly peril, and 
have been so absorbed therein that I have known nothing that passed, 
'riiere is a soul among us, bretlueu,” he added, “that stands at this 
iiioTnonl so near to damnation that even the most blessed Mother of God 
I in doubt for its talvation ; and wheLher it can he saved at all God only 
knows.” 

These words, rising up from a tremendous groundswoll of repressed 
feeling, had a fearful, almost tupernatural, earnestness that made the body 
of the monks tremble. Most of them were conscious of living but a 
shabby, shambling, dissembling life, evading in every possible way the 
efforts of their superior to biinL*- them uj) to the reijuiiements of their 
prof(^‘«siori ; and thererorc, when these words were poured out among them 
wilh such a glowing inlousity, every one of them began mentally feeling 
lor till' key of his own private and interior skeleton closet, and wondering 
which of their ghastly occupants was coming to light now. 

Father Johannes alone was unmoved, because he had long since 
cea‘*cd to have a conscience : a throb of moral j)ulsation hud for years 
been an impossibility to the diied and hardened fibre of his inner nature. 
He was one of those real, genuine, thorough unbelievers in all rdigion, 
and all faith, and all spirituality, whose unbelief grow's only more callous 
by the constant handling of sacred things. Ambition was the ruling 
motive of his lile, and every faculty w'as sharpened into such acuteness 
under its action that his penetration seemed at times almost pretematorsd. 
While he stood with downcast eyes and hands crossed upon his breast, 
listening to the burning words which remorse and despair wrung from his 
superior, he was calmly and warily studying to see what could be made of 
the evident interior conflict that convulsed him. Was there some secret 
sin ? Had that sanctity at last found the temptation that was more tbliti 
a match for it ? And what eould it be ? 

To a nature with any strong combative force there is no tonic like thfe 
presence of a secret and powerful enemy, and the stealthy glances of 
Father Johannes’ serpent eye did more towards restoring Father Francesco 
to a calm sdf-mastery than the most Conscientious struggles oouM have 
done. Ho grew calm, resolved, determined. Sclf-respeCt was dear to 
him ; and no less dear to him was that reflection of self-respect whidh a 
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reads in other eyes. lie would not forfeit his conventual honour, 
(3(jr bring a stain on his order, or, least of all, expose himself to the scoffing 
eye of a triumphant enemy. Such were the motives that now came to 
yi his aid, Avhile as yet the whole of his inner nature rebelled at tlic thought 
that he must tear up by the roots and wholly extirpate this love that 
seemed to have sent its fine fibres through every nerve of hin being. 
“ No 1 ” he said to himself, with a fierce interior rebellion, “ that I will 
not do I Right or wrong, come heaven, come hell, I irill love her 1 if 
lost I must be, lost I will be ! ” While this determination Li'=.ted, prayer 
seemed to him a moekciy. lie dared not pray alone now, ^hen most he 
needed prayer ; but he moved forward with dignity towards the eonvcnl- 
chapel to lead the vesjicr devotions of his brethren. Outwardly he vas 
calm and iigid as a statue; but as he commenced the service, his utterance 
had a terrible meaning and earnestness that were felt even by the most 
drow.sy and leaden of his flock. It is singular how the dumb, imprisoned 
^soul, locked -vvitbin the walls of the body, sometimes gives such a phnchig 
power to the tones of the voice duiing the access of a great agony. The 
effect IS entirely involuntary, and often against the most strenuous oppo- 
sition of the will ; but one sometimes hears another reading or repeating 
words with an intense vitality, a living force, which tells ot some iuwaul 
anguish or conflict of which the language itself gives no expression. 

Never were the long-drawn intonations of tlie chants and prayers of 
the Church pervaded by a more terrible, wild fervour than tlie supericr 
that night breathed into them. They seemed to wail, to BUjiplieate, to 
combat, to menace — to sink in desjmiring pauses of helpless anguish, and 
anon to rise in stormy agonies of jiassionate ipiportunity ; aua the monks 
quailed and trembled, they scarce knew why, with forebodings of coming 
wrath and judgment. 

In the evening exhortation, which it hud been the superior’s custom 
to add to the prayers of the vesper-hour, he dwelt with a terrible and 
ghastly eloquence on the loss of the soul. 

“ Brethren,” he said, “ believe me, the very first hour of a damned 
spirit in hell will outw.eigh all the prosperities of the most prosperous life. 
If' you could gain the whole world, that one hour of hell would outweigh 
it all ; how much more such miserable, pitiful scraps and fragments of the 
world as they gain, who, for the sake of a little fleshly ease, neglect the 
duties of a holy profession I There is a broad way to hell through a 
convent, rny brothew, where miserable wretches go wlio have neither the 
spirit tp serve the devil wholly, nor the patience to serve God. There 
be many shaven crowns that gnash their teeth in hell to-night ; many a 
monk’s robe is burning on its ownm* in living fire, and the dmils call him 
a fool fcKP choosing to be damned in so hard a way. ‘ Could you not come 
here by some easier road than a cloister ? ’ they ask. * If you must sell 
your soul, why did you not get something ibr it?' Brethren, there bo 
devils waiting for some of us ; they are laughing at your paltry sbiilts and 
eiVmuonH, at your efforts to nuiko things easy ; for they know how it will 
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all pncl at. i.'ist. Rouse yourselves I Awake I Salvation is no easy matter : 
nothing to l)c got between slecjnng and waking. Watch, pray, scourge 
the flesh, fast, wcqj, bow dawn in sackcloth, mingle your bread with 
ashes, if by any means ye may escape the everlasting fire ! ” 

“ Bless me ! ” cried Father Anscluio, When the services wore over, 
cast! Jig a half-scared glance after tlio retreating figure of tlie prior as 
he left the chapel, and drawing a long breath ; “ it’s enough to make 
one sweat to hear him go on. What has eomc over In in 7 Anyhow, I’ll 
give myself a hundred lashes this very niglil : .something must be done.” 

“ Wi'll,” said another, “ I confess 1 did hide a cold wing of fowl in the 
sleeve of my gown last fast-day. My old aunt gave it to me, and I was 
forced to take it for my relation’s sake ; but I’ll do so no more, os I’m a 
living feliiuer. I’ll do a penance tliis very night.” 

Father Johannes stood under one of the uichcs that looked into the 
gloomy garden, and, with his hands cro.ssed upon his brt'ast, and his cold, 
gill lei ing 0 } e fixed stealthily now on one and now on another, listened with 
an ill-disgniscd sneer to theso hasty evidence's of fear and remorse in the 
monks, as they thiongcd the corridor on the way to their cells. Suddenly, 
turning to a young brotlicr wlio had lately joined tlie convent, he asked, — 
“And what of the pretty Clarice, my brother? ” 

The blood flushed deep into the pale check of the young monk, and. 
his frame shook with some interior emotion, as he answered, — 

“ She i.s recovering.” 

“ And she sent for thee to shiive her? ” 

“My God!” exclaimed the young man, with an imploring, wild 
expro'^aioii in his dark eyes, “ she did ; but I would not go.” 

“ TIk'ii nature is still strong,” said Father Johannes, pitilessly eyeing 
tlie young man. 

“When will it ever die?” returned the stripling, with a despairing 
gv.sture; “ it heeds neither heaven nor hell.” 

“Well, patience, boy; if you have lost an earthly bride, you have 
gained a lieaveiily one. The Church is our esjjoused in white linen. 
Bless the Bord, without ceasing, for the exchange.” 

There ivas an inexpressible mocking irony in the tones in which thia 
w'as said, iliat made itself felt to tlic finely vitalized spirit of the youth; 
though, to all the rest, it sounded like the accredited average pious talk 
which is more or less the current coin of religious conversations. 

Now, no one knows through what wanton devilry Father Johannes 
broached this painful topic with the poor youth ; but lie had a peculiar 
faculty, w'itli his smooth tones and his sanctimonious smiles, of thrusting 
red-hot needles into any wounds which he either knew or suspected 
under the coarse woollen robes of his brethren. lie appeared to do it in 
all coolne«is, in a way of psychological investigation. 

lie smiled, as the youth turned awmy, and a moment after started, as 
if n thought had suddenly struck him. 

“ I have it 1 ” he muttered to himself. “ A woman may be the 
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cau«<e of this tliscomposiire of our holy father; for he is wrought upon 
by something, to the very bottom of his soul. I have not studied human 
nattire so many years for nothing. Father Francesco hath been much in 
tliG giu dance of women : his preaching hath wrought upon them, and 
perchance among them. Aha ! ” he murmured, as he paced up and 
down, “ I have it ! I’ll try an experiment upon him I ” 


CIIAPTER XV. 

The Serpent’s EypERiMENT. 

F \TnER FiiANcrsco sat leaning his head on his hand by the window of his 
cell, looking out upon the sea as it ro-«e and fell with the reflections of the 
fast coming stars glittering like so many jewels on its breast. The glow 
of evening liad almost faded, but there was a tremulous light from 
the moon, and a clearness, produced by the reflection of such an expanse 
of water, which still rendered objects in his cell quite discernible. 

In the terrible denunciations and warnings just uttered, he had been 
preaching to himself ; striving to bring a force on his o\vn boul by which he 
might reduce its interior rebellion to submission. But, alas! when was 
over love cast ont by fear ? H(‘ knew not, na y(‘t, the only remedy for 

such BorroAv, — that tli(‘re is a love celestial and divine, of which e<n thly 
lovo in it-< purest form is only tlu* sacramental symbol and embh*m, and 
that tliis divnie love can, by God’s power, so outflood human afTections as 
to bear the soul above all earthly idols to its only immortal r' st. TJiis 
great truth rises like a rock amid stonny hcas; but many tlic sailor 
stniggling’^in salt and bitter waters who cannot yet believe it is to lx* 
found. A few saintb like fSaint Augustin had reached it; but through 
■w'hat bbfTotings, w'hat anguish ! 

At this moment, however, there was in the heart of Father Francc’^eo 
one of those collapses which follow the crisis of some mortal struggle. IIo 
leaned on the window-sill, exhausted and helpless. 

Suddenly, a kind of illusion of the senses came over him, such as is 
not infrequent to sensitive natures in severe crises of mental anguish. lie 
thought lie heard Agnes singing, as he had sometimes heard her when lie 
had* called in his pastoral ministrations at the little garden and paused 
awhile outside that he might hear her finish a favourite hymn, which, like 
a shy bird, she sang all the more sweetly for thinking herself alone. Soft 
.'ind sweet and solemn was the illusion, as if some spirit breathed them 
with a breath of tenderness over hie soul ; and throwing himself with 
a burst of tears before the crucifix, he ejaculated : “ 0 Jesus, where, tlien, 
art Tliou? Wliy must I thus suffer? She is not the one altogether 
lovely ; it is Thou — Thou, her Creator and mine I Why, why cannot I 
find Tlicc? Oh, take from my heart all other love but Thine alone I ’* 

Yet even this very prayer was blent with the remembrance of Agnes ; 
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for was it not she who first had taught him the lessou of heavenly love ? 
Was not she the first one who had taught him to look upward to Jesus, 
other than as an avenging judge ? Michel Angelo has embodied in a 
fearful painting, wliich now deforms the Siatino Chapel, that image of 
stormy vengeance which a religion degenerated by force and fear had 
substituted for the tender, good shepherd of earlier Chrifitianity. It wag 
only in the heart of a lowly maiden that Christ liad been made manitest 
lo the eye of the monk, as of old he was revoaled to the w^ld through 
a A irgin. And how could he, then, forgot hes, or cease to loive her, when 
cveiy prayer and hymn, every sacred round of the ladder by which h(‘ 
must climb, was so full of memorials of her ^ While cry mg and panting 
for the buiJorioT, tlu ilivine, the invisible love, he* found his heart still 
craving the visible one ; the one so well known, revealing itself to tlie 
senses, and bringing with it the certainty of visible companionship. 

As he was thus kneeling and wrestling with himself, a sudden knock 
at bit' door startled him. Ke had made it a point, never, at any hour 
oi tlie day or night, to deny himself to a brother who sought him for 
coutisc 1, liowei or disagreeable the person and however unreasonable the 
visit. He therefore rose and unbolted the door, and saw Father Johannes 
standing with folded arms and downcast head, in an attitude of composed 
humility. 

“ What would you with me, lirother ? ” he asked, calmly. 

“My father, 1 have a wrestling of mind for one of our brctlircn whose 
case I would present to you.” 

“ Como in, my brother,” said, the superior. At the same time he 
lighted a litile iron lamp of antique form, such as ai'c still in common use 
ill that region, and, seating himself on the board which served for his 
couch, made a motion to Father Jolianncs to be seated al'so. 

The lultei sat down, eyeing, as he did so, tlie whole interior of the 
apartnieiil, so tar as it was tovealeJ by the glimmer of the taper. 

“ Well, my son,” resumed Father Francesco, “what is it?” 

“I have my doubts of the spiritual safety of Brother Bernard,” said 
Father Johannes. 

“ Wlicieiorc returned the prior, briefly. 

“ Holy iathcr, -y on arc aware of the history of the brother, and of the 
woildly affliction that drove him lo this blessed profession?” 

“ 1 am,” replied the superior, with tlie same brevity. 

“lie narrated it to me fully,” continued Father Johannes. “The 
maiden he was betrothed to was married to another during his absence 
on a long journey, she being craftily made to suppose him dead.” 

“ I tell you I know the circumstances,” reiterated the prior. 

“I merely recalled them, because — moved, doubtless, by your sermon 

ho dropped words to me to-night which Jed me to suppose iat this sinful 
earthly love was not yet extirpated from his soul. Of late the woman was 
sick, and nigh unto death, and sent for him,” 

“ But he did not go ? ” interposed Father Francesco. 
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‘‘ No, he did not* — grace tras given him thus ftir;— but he dioppnd 
Words to ni( to the effect that in secret he still cherished the love of this 
tw>iin.n The awful words your reverence has been speaking to us to-night 
hate moved me with fear for the youth’s soul; of the which I, as an ddtr 
brother, have had some charge, and I came to consult with you as to what 
help there might be for him.” 

Father Francesco turned aw'ay his head a moment, and Iheie was a 
pnu«<e , at last he ciaculated, in a tone that seemed like the thiob ol some 
deep, intenor anguish, — 

“ The Lord help him * ” 

‘‘Amen 1 ” responded Father Johannes, taking keen note of the apparent 
emotion 

“ You must have experience in these matters, my father,” he returned, 
iifter a pause ; “ so many hearts have been laid open to you 1 would 
crave to know of yt)u what you think is the safest and most certain emt 
for fills love of woman, if once it hath got possession of the heait ” 

“ Death pronounced Fatlier Francesco, after a solemn p lUbo 
“ I do not understand )ou,” said Father Johannes 
“My son,” ictorted Father Fianceaco, rising up with an air of authority, 
“you do vot understand — then is nothing in you by which you should 
understand lliis unhappy brother hath opened his case to me, and 1 
have couTiselUd him all I know of pi lyer, and lastm^s, and w i dungs 
and mortifications ; let him persevere in the same, and il all tho^c iiil, 
the good Lord will send the other in his own time Tlu rt is in e nd to 
all things in this life, and that end rfiall certainly ccine at last liid him 
ptrscveio, and hope m this. And now, brother,” added tlu jirioi, with 
dignity, “ if you have no other quer^ — time Hies, and etcnii ^ conn^ on 
— go, watdi and pray, and leave me to my pi lycrs .ilso ” 

He raised hia hand w;th a gesture of htucdiction, and Father Ji li inne , 
Awed in spite of bithsclf, fdt impelled to leave the ai)aitnicnt 

“ Is it so, or is It not 7 ” be muttered to himsdf “ 1 c mnot te 11. Ih 
did seem to wince and turn away his head when I jiroposed tlio c c, 
but then he made fight at last. I cannot tell whether I have got any 
advdzitftge or not. But patience I we shall see I ” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Infandi Dolores. 

rilLIP’S heart beat very quickly 
at seeing this giim pair, and 
the guilty newspaper before 
them, on which Mrs. Baynes* 
lean right hand w'as laid. 
“ So, sir,” she cried, “ you 
still honoui us with your 
company : after distinguishing 
yourself as you did the night 
before last. Fighting and 
boxing like a porter at his 
Excellency’s ball. It’s dis- 
gusting! 1 have no other 
word for it: disgusting 1” And 
here I suppose she nudged 
the general, or gave him some look or signal by which he knew he was 
to come into action : for Baynes straightway advanced and delivered 
his fire. 

“Faith, sir, more bub-ub-blackguard conduct I never heard of in 
my life 1 That*s the only word for it ; the only word for it,” cries 
Baynes. 

“ The general knows what blackguard conduct is, and yours is that 
conduct, Mr. Firmin 1 It is all over the town ; is talked of everywhere : 
will be in all the newspapers. When his lordship heard of it, he was 
furious. Never, never, will you be admitted into the Embassy again, after 
di^acing yourself as you have done," cries the lady. 
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“ Disgracing yourself, tLat’s the word. — And disgi-acuful your conduct 
was, begad ! ” cries llic officer second in command. 

“ You don’t know my provocation,” pleaded poor Pliilip. “As I came 
up to him TwysJen was boasting that he had struck me — and — and 
laughing at me.” 

“And a ptetty figuie you were to come to a ball. Who could help 
laughing, sir ? ’’ 

“ He bragged of having insulted me, and 1 lost my temper, and struck 
him in return. The thing is done and can’t be helped,” giowlcd Philip. 

“ Strike a little man before ladies! Veiy bui\e indeed ! ” cries the lady. 

“ Mrs. Baynes ! ” 

“ I call it cowardly. In the army wc consider it cowardly to quari el 
before ladies,” continues Mrs General B. 

“ I have waited at homo for two days to see if he wanted any more,” 
gioanod PJiiJip. 

“ Oh, yes ! After insulting and knocking a little man down, you want 
to murder him ! And you call that the conduct of a Christian — tlie con- 
duct of a gentleman 1 ” 

“ The conduct of a ruffian, by George 1 ” says General Baynes, 

“ It was ijrudcnt of you to clioosc a very little man, and to have tlie 
ladies within hearing ! ” continues Mrs. Baynes. “ Why, I wonder you 
haven’t beaten my dear children next. Don’t you> general, wonder he 
has not khocked down our poor boys ? They are qtilte small. And it is 
evident that ladies being piesent is no bindiance to Mr. Firmin’s boxiVij- 
maichesy 

“The conduct is gross, and unuorthy of a gentleman,” literates the 
General. 

“ You hear what that man says — that old man, who never says an 
unkind word ? That veteran, wlio h.as been in twenty buttleiJi and never 
struck a man before women yet ? Did you, Chailes ? has given you 
his opinion. He has called you a nftlllc which 1 Wt)h*t Soil my lips with 
repeating, but which you deserve. And do, you suppose, slr^ that I will 
give my blessed child to a man who has fluted aS httVe acted^ and been 

called a ? Charles ! General ! 1 will go to my grave lather than see 

my daughter given up to such a man I” 

“ Good heavens ! ” said Philip, his knees trembling under him. “ You 
don’t mean to say that you intend to go from your word, and ” 

“ Oil ! you threaten about money, do you ? Because your father wa.s 
a cheat, you intend to try and make us sufl’er, dd you?” shrieks the lady. 
“ A man Avho sti ikes a little man before ladies will commit any act of 
cowardice, I daresay. And if you wish to beggar my family, because your 
father was a rogue- ” 

“ My dear I” interposes tlie general. 

“ Wasn’t he a rogue, Baynes ? Is there any denying it 7 Haven't 
you said so a hundred and a hundred times 7 A nice family to tnai^ry 
into 1 No, Mr. Firmin I You may insult me as you please. You moy 
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sliilie little men before ladies. Yon may lift j'our great wicked hand 
against that poor old man, in one of y(»iir tipsy fits : but I know a mother’s 
love, a mother’s duty — and 1 desire that wr* see you no nioi-c.” 

“ Oieat Powers ! ” cries Philip, aghast, “,You don’t mean to— to sepa- 
rate me from ClurlolLe, general ! I have your wold. You encouraged 
me. 1 shall break my heart. I’ll go down on my knees to that fellow, 
ril — oh 1 — yon don't moan what you say !” And, se.nrd and sobbing, 
tlie poor fellow clasped his strong hands lugclbcr, aurl appealed to the 
peiieral. 

Haynes was under his wife’s eye. “ J tliink,” he said, “ your conduct 
Inis been confoundedly bad, disorderly, and ungentlemanliko. Yon can’t 
su])i)ort my child, if you marry her. And if you have the least spark of 
lionour in you, as you say you have, it is you, Mr. Fiimiii, who wdll break 
od'tbe match, and release the poor child fioin certain misery. By George, 
f^lr, how is a man who fights and quanols in a nobleman’s ball-room, to 
g(*t 'in 111 the world? How is a man, mIiu can’t afford a decent coat to 
Ills back, to keep a wife ? 'I'lie more 1 haA'e known you, the more 1 have 
Iclt tliat the engagement would bring m]->eiy upon my child ! Is that 

uliat you want? A man of honoui ” {^'■Honour in italics, from 

IMis. Haynes ) “Hush, my deal ' — A man of spirit would give her up, 
sir. What have you to offei but beggary, by George? Do you want my 

gill to come home to your lodgings, and mend your clothes?” “I 

think I put that point pretty well. Hunch, my boy,” said the general, 

I liking of the matter altcrwards. ‘‘ 1 hit him there, sir.” 

The old soldier did indeed strike his adversary there with a vital stab. 
J^liilip’s coat, no doubt, was ragged, and his pur.se but light. He had 
sent money to his father out of his small stock. Theic w'cre one or two 
servants in the old house in Parr Street, wlio had been left without tlieir 
•vvage.-^, and a part of these debts Philip had paid. lie knew lus own 
violence of temper, and his unruly independence. lie thought very 
humbly of his talents, and often doubted of hi.s capacity to get on in the 
world. In his less hopeful moods, he ticinblcd to think that he might be 
bringing poverty and unhappiness upon his dearest little maiden, for whom 
he would joyfully have sacrificed his blood, his life. Poor Philip sank back 
sickening and fainting almost under Baynes’s words. 

“ Y‘oti’11 let me — you’ll let me see her? ” he gasped out. 

“ Slio’s unwell, bhe is in her bed. She can’t appear to-day ! ” cried 
the mother. 

Oh, Mrs. Baynes ! I must — must see her,” Philip said; and fairly 
broke out in a sob ot pain. 

“This is the man that strikes men before women I” said Mis. Baynes. 
“ Very courageous, certainly 1 " 

“ By Geoige, Eliza 1 ” the general cried out, starting up, “ it’s loo 
bud ” 

“Infirm of purpose, give me the daggers 1” Philip yelled out, 
vihiUt describing the bccnc to his biogiapher in after days. “ Macbeth 

01—2 
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would never have done the murders but for that little quiet woman at his 
side. Wljcn tlie Indian prisoners are killed, the squaws always invent the 
worst tortures. You should have seen that fiend and her livid smile, as 
she was drilling her gimlets into my heart. I don’t know how I offended 
her. I tried to like her, air. J had humbled myself bcfoie her. I 
went on her errands. I played cards W'ith her. I sate and listened to 
her dreadful stories about Barrackpore and the governor-general. I 
wallowed in the dust before her, and she hated me. I can see her face 
now: her cruel yellow face, and her shaip teeth, and her gray eyes. It 
was the end of August, and pouring a storm that day. 1 suppose my 
poor child vras cold and suffering up-staiis, for 1 lieard the poking of a 
fire in her little room. When I hear a fire poki'd over -head now — twenty 
years after — the whole thing comes back to me ; and I suffer over again 
that infernal agony. Were I to live a thousand years, I could not forgive 
her. 1 never did her a wrong, but I can’t forgive her. Ah, my Heaven, 
how that woman tortured me. ! ” 

“ I think I know one or two similar instances,” said Mr. Firmin's 
biographer. 

“ You are always speaking ill of women ! ” said ^Ir. Firmin’ 
biographer’s wife. 

“ No, thank Heaven ! ” said the gentleman. “ I think I know some 
of whom I never thought or spoke a word of evil. My dear, will you 
give Philip some more tea ? ” and with this the gentleman’s narrative r. 
resumed. 

The rain was beating down the avenue as Phillj) w’cnt into the strod 
He looked up at Charlotte’s window' : but there W'as no sign There win 
a flicker of a fire tliere. The poor girl had tlie fever, and was shud- 
dering in her little room, weeping and sobbing on Madame Smolensk's 
shoulder. Que c'lUait pitie a voir, niadamc said. Her mother had told her 
she must break from Philip ; had invented and spoken a hundred caliun- 
nies against him; declared tliat he never cared for her; that he had loose* 
pnnciples, and was for ever haunting theatres and bad company. “ It’s 
not true, mother, it’s not true 1 ” the little girl had cried, flaming up in 
revolt for a moment : but she soon subsided in tears and misery, utterly 
broken by tlie thought of her calamity. Then her father had been brought 
to her, who had been made to believe some of the stories against poor 
Philip, and who was commanded by his wife to impress them upon the 
girl. And Baynes tried to obey orders ; but lie was scared and cruelly 
pained by the sight of his little maiden’s grief and suffering. He attempted 
a weak expostulation, and began a speech or two. But his heart failed 
him. He retreated behind his wife. She never hesitated in speech 
or resolution, and her language became more bitter as her ally faltered. 
Philip was a drunkard ; Philip was a prodigal ; Philip was a h e- 
quenter of dissolute haunts, and loose companions. She had the 
best authority for what she said. Was not a mother anxious f^^ 
the welfare of her own child? (“Begad, you don’t suppose your 
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own mother would do anything that was not for your welfare, now?" 
broke in the general, feebly.) “ Do you think if he had not been 
drunk he would have ventured to commit such an atrocious outrage as 
that at the Embassy? And do 3 ’ou suppose 1 want a drunkard and a 
beggar to marry my daughter? Y'our ingratitude, Charlotte, is hor- 
iiblc!” cries mamma. And poor Philip, charged with drunkenness, had 
dined for seventeen sous, witJi a carafon c)l“ bei‘r, and had counted on a 
Clipper that night by little Chailotfe’s side: so. while the child Jay sobbing 
on licr bed, the inothi'r stood ovei hei, and lashed her. For General 
Lajmes, — a brave man, a kind-heaitf'd man, — to liave to look on whilst 
this torture was inflicted, must have been a hard duty. He could not eat 
the boarding-house dinner, though he took his ])lace at the table at the 
Found of the dismal bell. Madame beiself was not present at the meal; 
and 3 'ou know poor CliarloHe’s place was vacant. Her father went up- 
Flaiis, and jianFed by her bed-room dooi, and listened. He heard mur- 
nuMs within, and madame’s voice, a he stumbled at the door, cried 
h.M dily, Qui cst la?" lie entered. Madame was sitting on the bed, 
with Chailotte’s head on her laji. TJic thick browni tresses were falling 
over the child’s wliite night-diC''*-, and she lay almost motionless, and 

sobbing feebl 3 n “ Ab, it is you, general 1” said madame. “You have 

done a pictty woik, sir!" “Mamina Fa 3 's, W'on’t you take something, 
Chailotte, dear? ” faltered the old man. “Will you leave hor tranquil?” 
said madame, witli her deep voice. The father retreated. When madame 
w cut out presently to get that panacea, wic tas.^c de the, for her poor little 
fiiend, she found the old gentleman seated on a portmanteau at his door. 
“ Is she — is she a little better now ? ” he sobbed out. Madame shrugged 
her shoulders, and looked down on the veteran with superb acorn. “ Vous 
n'CLcs qiCun poJtrou, general ! ” she said, and SAvept doAvnstairs. Baynes 
Avas beaten indeed. He Avas sufiermg horrible pain. He Avna quite 
unmanned, and tears were trickling down his old cheeks as he sate 

wretchedly there in the dark. His AAife did not leave the tabic as long 

as dinner and dessert lasted. She read Galignani resolutely afterwards. 
She told the children not to make a noise, as their sister was upstairs 
Avith a bad headache. But she revoked that statement as it were (as 
she revoked at cards presently), by asking the Miss BolJeros to play one 
of their duets. 

I wonder whether Pliilip walked up and down before the house that 
night? Ah I it was a dismal niglit for all of them: a racking pain, a 
cruel sense of shame, throbbed under Baynes’s cotton tassel ; and as for 
Mrs. Baynes, I hope there was not mtich rest or comfort under her old 
nightcap. Madame passed the greater part of the night in a great chair 
in Charlotte’s bed-room, where the poor child heard the hours toll one 
after the other, and found no comfort in the dreary rising of the dawn. 

At a very early hour of the dismal rainy morning, what made poor 
little Charlotte fling her arms round madame, and cry out, “ Ah, que je 
vous aimcl ah, que vmis kes bonne, madame!'^ and smile almost happily 
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through her tears ? In tlie first plare, madame went to Charlotte’s 
dressing-table, whence she took a pair of scissors. Then the little maid 
sat up on her bed, wdrli her blown hair clustering over her shoulders; 
and madame took a lock of it, and cut a thick cuil; and kissed poor 
little Charlotte’s red eyes; and -laid her pale cheek on the pillow, and 
ciu'efully covered her ; and bade her, with many tender words, to go to 
sleep. “ If you aie very good, and will go to sleep, he shall have it in 
half an hour,” madame said. “ And a.s 1 go downstairs, I will tell 
Fran^-oise to liave some tea ready for you when you i mg.” And this 
promise, and the thought of ivliat madame was going to do, comfoitecl 
Charlotte in her misery. And with many fond, fond prayers for Philij), 
and consoled by thinking, “ Now she inns' have gone the greater part of 
the way ; now .she must be with him ; now he knows I will never, never 
love any but him,” she fell ai^lecj) at length on her moistened pillow : and 
wa.s smiling in her sleep, and I daiesay dii'aming of Philip, when the 
noise of tin* fall ol a jneco of fuimluro roused her, and she awoki; out 
of her dream to see the giiiu old molhei, m her white nightcap and while 
dressing-gown, standing by her .side. 

Never mind. “ She has seen him luev Shi' ha.s told him now," was 
the child’s very first thought as her eyes f.iiily openi'd, “ He knows thar 
I never, never will think ol‘ any Imt him ” She felt a.s if she wa.- actunlly 
there in Pliilip’s room, sjieaking licr.sclf to him ; murmuring vows which 
her fond lips had whispered many and many a time to her lover. And now lu‘ 
knew she would never break them, she was consoled and felt more coinage 

“ You have had .some sleep, Charlotte?” asks Mi.s. l>aytn ^ 

“ Yc-s, I have been asleep, mamma.” As she speaks, feels under 
the pillow a little locket containing — what? Isuppo.se a scrap of J\li. 
Philip’s lank hah. 

“ I hope you are in a less wicked fiame of mind than when I left you 
last night,” continues the matron. 

“ Was I wicked for loving Philip? Tlien 1 am wicked still, mamma 1" 
cries the child, sitting up in lier bed. And she cliitclies that little lock of 
hair which nestles under her pillow. 

“ What nonsense, child 1 This is what you get out of your stupid 
novels. I tell you he does not think about you. lie is quite a reckless, 
careless libertim'.” 

“ Yes, so ri’ckless and careless that ive owe him the bread we eat. H" 
doesn’t think of me 1 Doesn’t lie? Ah — ” Ileie she paused as a clock 
ill a neighbouring chamber began to strike. “ Now," she thought, “ h« 
has got my message 1 ” A smile dawned over lier face. She sank back on 
her pillow, turning lier head fiom her mother. She kissed the locket, and 
murmured: “Not think of me 1 Don’t you, don’t you, my dear I” 
did not heed the woman by her side, hear her voice, or for a moment 
seem aware of her presence. Charlotte was away in Philip’s room ; she 
saw him talking witli her measengei- } heard his voice so deep, and so 
knew that the promisee he hud spoken he never would hretik. 
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Witli gleaming eyes and fluslung cheeks she looked at luu mother, her 
enemy. She held her talisman locket and pressed it to her heart. No, 
she would never be untrue to him ! No, he would never, never desert her ! 
And as Mis. Baynes looked at the honest indignation beaming in the 
child’s iUee, she read Charlotte’s revolt, defiance, perhaps victory. The 
meek cliild who never before had questioned an order, or formed a wisli 
which she would not sacrifice at her mother’s ordei , was now in arms 
asserting independence. But I should think maimn.i is not going to give 
up the coinmaud after a single act of revolt , and that she wiU try more 
attempts than one to cajole or coerce hei lebel. 

Meanwhile let Fancy leave the talisman locket nestling on Charlotte’s 
little lieait (in which soft shelter methinks U weie jilcasant to linger). Let 
her wrap a shawl round hei, and affut to her feet a pair of stout goloshes ; 
let hei walk rapidly lliiongh the muddy Champs Elysecs, where, in this 
inelement season, only a lew jioliceiueu and artisans are to be found 
moving. Let her pay a halfpenny at the Pont dcs luv.didcs, and so inaich 
sloutly along the quays, by the (Jliamber of Deputies, wlieie as yet deputies 
assemble : and tiudge along ihe iiv'er side, until slic leaehes Seine Street, 
into which, as you all know, the Pue Poussin debouches This was the 
ritad brave Mad.une Smolensk took on a gusty, rainy autumn morning, and 
on foot, for five-fiauc pieces weie .«'caice with the good woman. Before the 
Hotel J’ouasin qu^on y etait bien a viiigt ans .') is a little painted W'lcket 
wliicli opens, linging, and then theie is the passage, you know, with the 
stair leading to the upper regions, to l^hmsieur Philippe’s room, which is 
on the first floor, as is that of Bouchard, the pamtei , wb.o has his atelier 
ovei the way. A bad painter is Bouchaid, but a wmrthy fiiend, a cheery 
companion, a modest, amiable gentleman. And a lare good fellow is 
Laberge of tlie second flooi , the poet fiom f’ai cassonne, who pretends to 
be studying law, but whose hcait is with the INluses, and whose talk is 
of Vidor Hugo and Allied de Musset, whose verses he wiU repeat to 
all comers. Neai Labeigc (J. think 1 have heard Piiilip say) lived Escassc, 
a Southeiii inan too — a capitalist — a clerk in a bank, (jaui ! — whose apart- 
ment was decorated sumptugusly with liis own furniture, who had Spanish 
wine and sausages in cuphoaids, and a bag of dollars for a friend in 
need. Is Escasse alive still ? Philip Firmin wonders, and that old colonel, 
who lived on the same floor, and who had been a prisoner in England ? 
What wonderful descriptions that Colonel Dujarret had of les mces? 
anglaises and their singularities of dress and behaviour 1 Though con- 
quered and a prisciner, what a conqueror and enslaver he lyaa, when 
in our country ! You see, in his rough way, I’liibp used to imitate 
these people to his fi lends, and we almost fancied W'e could see the hotel 
before us. It was very clean ; it was very cheap ; it wt^s vary dark ; 
it Yffks very cheerful capital coffee and brea4-and-butter for breakfast 
for fiffeen poua \ capital bedroom au premier fpr thirty frapee a wontk-r 
dinner if you would for I forget how Uttie, au4 n merry bilk rpun4 tbe 
pipes and the grog afterwards— the grpg, pr the wodeat m ttwp 
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Colonel Diijiin-et recorded his victories over both sexes. Here Colonel 
Tymowski sighed over his enslaved Poland. Tymowski was the second 
who was to act for Philip, in case the Ringwood Twysden affair should have 
come to any violent conclusion. Heie Laberge bawled poetry to Philip, who 
no doubt in his turn confided to tlie young Frenchman his own hopes and 
passion. Deep into the night he would sit talking of his love, of her good- 
n('s.s, of her beauty, of her innocence, of her dreadful mother, of her good 
old father — que sqms-je ? Have wo not said that when this man had any- 
thing on his mind, straightway he bellowed foith his opinions to the 
universe? Philip, away from his love, would loar out her praises for hoiiis 
and hours to Laberge, until the candles burned down, until the hour for 
rest was come and could be delayed no longer. Then he would hie to bed 
with a prayer for her; and the very instant he awoke begin to think of her, 
and bless her, and thank God for her love. Poor as Mr. Philip was, yet as 
the possessor of health, content, honour, and that priceless pure jewel the 
girl’s love, 1 tliink we Avill not pity him much ; though, on the night when 
he received his di.^missal from Mrs. Haynes, he must have passed an awful 
time, to be suie. Toss, Phili]!, on your bed of pain, and doubt, and fear. 
Toll, heavy hours, from night till dawn. Ah ! ’twas a weary night through 
which two sad young hearts heard you tolling. 

At a pretty early hour the various occupants of the crib at the Rue 
Poussin used to appear in (lie dingy little salle-a-manger, and partake 
of the breakfast there provided. Monsieur Menou, in his shirt-sleeves, 
shared and distributed the meal. Madame Menou, with a Madras hand- 
kerchief round her grizzling head, laid down the smoking (otree on the 
shining oil-cloth, whilst each guest helped himself out of a iiitle museum 
of napkins to his own particular towel. The room was small : the break- 
fast was not fine : the guests who partook of it were certainly not reniaik- 
able for the luxury of clean linen ; but Philip — who is many years older 
now than when he dwelt in this hotel, and is not pinched for money at all, 
you will be pleased to hear, (and between ourselves has become rather a 
gourmand,) — declares he was a very happy youth at this humble II6tcl 
Poussin, and sighs for the days when he was sighing for Miss Charlotte. 

Well, he has passed a dreadful night of gloom and terror. I doubt 
that he has bored Laberge very much with his tears and despondency. 
And DOW’ morning has come, and, as he is having his breakfast with 
one or more of the before-named worthies, the little boy-of-all-work 
enters, grinning, his plumet under his arm, and cries “ Um dam pour 
M. Philippe 

“ Une dame,'' says the French colonel, looking up from his paper ; 
“ allez, mauvaia aujet / ” 

“ Grand Dieul what has happened?” cries Philip, running forward, as 
he recognizes madame’s tall figure in the passage. They go up to his room, 
I suppose, regardless of the grins and sneers of the little boy with the 
plumet, who aids the maid-servant to make the beds ; and who 
Monsieur Philippe has a very elderly acquaintance. 
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Philip closes the door upon his visitor, wlio looks at him with so much 
hope,, kindness, confidence in her eyes, that the poor fellow is encouraged 
almost ere she begins to speak. “ Yes, you have reason ; I come from 
the little person," Madame Smolensk said ; “ the means of resisting that 
poor dear angel! She has passed a sad night. What? You, too, have 
not been to bed, poor young man I " Indeed Philip had only thrown 
himself on his bed, and had kicked there, and had groaned there, and had 
tossed there; and had tried to read, and, I daresay, lemembered after- 
wards, with a strange interest, tliA hook he read, and that other thought 
nhieh was throbbing in his brain all the time whilst he was reading, and 
whilst the wakeful hours went wemily tolling by 

“No, in effect,” says poor Philip, idling a dismal cigarette; “the 
iMffht has not been too fine. And she has suffered too ? Heaven bless her 1 ** 
And then Madame Smolensk told hoiv the little dear angel had cried all 
lh(’ night long, and how the Smolensk had not succeeded in comforting 
her, until she piomised she would co to Philip, and tell him that hifl 
Cliarlotto would be his for ever and ever ; that she never could think of 
any man but him ; that he waa the best, and the dearest, and the bravest, 
and the truest Philip, and that she did not believe one woid of those 

w icked stories told against him by “ Hold, Monsieur Philippe, I suppose 

IMudame la Gench-alc has been talking about you, and lo/cs you no more," 
died Madame Smolensk. “ We other women are assassins — assassins, see 
you 1 But Madame la Generalc went too far with the little maid. She 
IS ail obedient little maid, the dear Miss ’ — trembling before her mother, 
and always ready to yield — only now her spirit is roused ; and she is 
3 ours and yours only. The little dear, gentle child I Ah, how pretty 
she was, leaning on my shoulder. I held her there — yes, there, my poor 
gallon, and I cut this fioin her neck, and brought it to thee. Come, 
cMiihracc me. Weep ; that does good, Philip, I love thee well. Go — 
and thy little — It is an angel 1 ” And so, in the hour of their pain, 
myriads of manly hearts have found woman’s love ready to soothe their 
anguish. 

Leaving to Philip that thick curling lock of brown hair, (from a head 
where now, mayhap, there is a line or two of matron silver,) this Sama- 
ritan plods her way back to her own house, where her own cares await 
her. But though the way is long, madame’s step is lighter now, as she 
thinks how Charlotte at tlie journey’s end is waiting for news of Philip ; 
and 1 suppose there are more ki&ses and embraces, when the good soul 
meets with the little suffering girl, and tells her how Philip will remain 
for ever true and faithful; and how true love must come to a happy 
ending; and how she, Smolensk, will do all in her power to aid, comfort, 
and console her young friends. As for the writer of Mr, Philip’s 
memoirs, you see I never try to make any concealments. I have toW 
you, all along, that Charlotte and Philip are married, and I believe they 
are happy. But it is certain that they suffered dreadfully at this time 
of their lives ; and my wife says that Charlotte, if die alludes to the 

81 — a 
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period and the trial, speaks as though they had both undergone some 
hideous oi)cration, the remembrance of which for ever causes a pang to 
the monioiy. So, my young lady, will you liavo your trial one day, to 
be borne, pray Heaven, with u meek spirit. Ah, how suiely the tinn 
conies to all of us I Look at Madame Smolensk at her lunchcori-tablo, 
this day alter her visit to Philip at his lodging, after comforting little 
Cliarlolte in her j):iin. Ilow brisk she is I How good-natured! How 
she siniles ! How she speaks to all her comjiany, and carves for hti 
guests I You do not suppose she has no griefs and cares of her own ? 
You knoAv better. 1 daresay slic is thinking of her creditors; of her 
poverty ; of that apcej)ted lull which will come due next week, and so 
forth. The Samaiilan who rescues you, most likely, has been robbed and 
has bled m his day, and it is a Avoiinded arm that bandages youis when 
bleeding. 

If Anatole, the boy who scoured the plain at the Hotel Pousbin, willi 
his pliimct in lii.s jarket -pocket, and his slipi»crs soled with scrubbing 
brushes, saw the embrace belwi'im Piiili]) and his good friend, I believe, 
in his experience at that hotel, he never witnessed a transaction moie 
honourable, generous, and blunn'less. Put what construction you will on 
tlie business, Aiiatxile, you little imp oi mischiel'l your mother never gave 
you a kiss more tender than that which Madame Smoh'iisk bestowed on 
Philip — than that which she gave Pliilij)? — than that which she earned 
back from him and faithfully placed on poor little ('hai lotto’s j)ale round 
cheek. The world is lull of love and pity, 1 say. Had there boon Jei-N 
sulTering, there w^ould ha\e been less kindness. 1, for one, a',tn<ist wish to 
be ill again, so tliat the friends who succoured me might oncv more coino 
to my rescue. 

To poor little wounded Charlotte in her bed, our friend the mistress of 
the boarding-house brought back inexpressilile comfort. Whatever might 
betide, Pliilip would never desert her I “ Think you I would ever have 
gone on such an embassy for a French girl, or interfered between her and 
her parents? ” madame asked. “ Never, neVer I But you and Monsieur 
Philippe are already betrothed before Heaven ; and I should despise you, 
Charlotte, 1 should despise him, were either to draw^ back.” This little 
point being settled in Mias Charlotte’s mind, 1 can fancy she i.s immensely 
soothed and comforted ; that hope and courage settle in her heart ; that 
the colour comes back to her young cheeks ; that she can come gnd join 
iiei‘ family us she did yesterday. “ I told you she never cared about him,” 
says Mrs. Baynes to her husband. “ Faith, no : she can’t have cared for 
him much,” says Baynes, with something of a sorrow that his girl should 
be so light-minded. But you and I, who have been behind the scenes, 
who have peeped into Philip’s bedroom end behind poor Charlotte’s 
modest curtains, know that the girl had revolted from her parents ; and so 
childi-cn will if the autliority exercised over them is too tyrannical or unjust. 
Gentle Cliarlottc, who scarce ever resisted, was aroused and in rebellion : 
honest Charlotte, who used to speak all her thoughts, now hid iheni) and 
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deceived father and mother : — yes, deceived: — what a confession to make 
regarding a young Udy, the prima donna of our oyiora ! Mra. Baynes is, 
as usual, -^vriting her lengthy scrawls to sister MaeWhirter at Tours, and 
informs the majoi’s lady that tilio lias very great satisfaction in at last 
being able to announce “that that most impnnlent and in all respects 
ineligible engagement betw'ecn her Chailutte and a ce^'tfdn young UKin^ son 
of a bankrupt London physician, ih come to an end. ]\Ir F.’s conduct has 
been so wild, so grosB^ so diaordtrUj and u)\ginth'manhkc, that the general 
(and you know, Mann, bow soil and m'eit o tonpered man Baynes is) has 
told Mr. Firmm his opinion in unmistakoabJe words, and forbidden him 
to continue his visits. After seeing him every d.iy for bix months, during 
IN Inch time she has accustomed hci.self to his peculiarities, and lii.s often 
(oarse and odious expressions and conduct, no wonder the scjiavation 
lias been a bhock to dear Char, thouirb 1 believi ibe young man feels 
iiotbing who has been iltn nause of all tJui) grief Thai lie eaies but little 
lor /icr, has been my opinion all along, Ihoiigli slie, urtlc'-s child, gave him 
lur Avhole affection, lie has been aecustoiiied to throw over women; 
and the brother of a young lady wliom Mr. F. had courted and left 
(and who has made a mo,st excidlent match since,) bhowed his iiidigiiatioii 
al Mr. F.’s conduct at the elld)a^s 3 ' ball the oilier night, on which the 
young man took advantage of Jus gicatly superior size and strength to 
begin a vulgar boxing^viatch, in which both parties were severely wounded. 
Of course you saw the paragraph in GaUgnam about the whole uflair. I 
sent our dresses, but it did not print them, though oiii names appeared 
as amongst the company. Anything more singular than the ajipearnnee 
of Mr. F. you cannot w’cll uiiagiiic. I wore my garnets ; Charlotte (who 
attracted universal admiration) was in, &c. &c. Of course, the separation 
has occasioned her a good deal of pain; for Mr. F. certainly behaved 
with much kindness and torbeaiance on a previous occasion. But the 
general will not hear of the continuance of the connection. lie says the 
young man’s conduct has been too gross and shamel'ul ; and when once 
roused, you know, I might as well attempt to chain a tiger as Baynes. 
Our poor Char will suffer no doubt m consequence of the behaviour of 
this brute, but she has ever been an obedient child, who knows how to 
honour her father and mother. She bears up leondcrfullj/, though, of 
poursc, the dear child suffeis at the parting. 1 think if &he were to go to 
you and MaeWhirter at Tours for a month or two, she would be all the 
better for change of air, too, dear Mac. Come and fetch her, and we will 
pay the dawk. She would go to certain poverty and wretchedness did she 
marry this most violent and disreputable young man. The general sends 
regards to Mac, and I am,” &c. 

That these weie the actual words of Mrs. Baynes’s letter I cannot, as 
a veracious biographer, take upon myself to say. I never saw the document, 
tliough I have had the good fortune to peruse others from the same hand. 
Charlotte saw the letter some time after, upon one of those not unfreqiient 
occasions, when a quarrel occurred betweeq the two pisters— Iifw. Major 
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and Mrs. fJcncral — and Charlotte mentioned the contents of the letter to a 
friend of mine who has talked to me about his affairs, and especially his 
love affairs, for many and many a long hour. And shrewd old woman as 
Mrs. Baynes may be, you may see how utterly she was mistaken in fancy- 
ing that her daughter’s obedience was still secure. The little maid had Icff 
father and mother, at first with their eager sanction ; her love had been 
given to Firmin ; and an inmate — a piisoncr if you w'ill — under her 
fatlier’s roof, her heart remained with Philip, however time or distance 
might separate them. 

And now, as we have the command of Philip’s desk, and arc free to 
open and read the private letters which relate to his hi.story, I take leave 
to put in a document which was penned in his place of exile by his worthy 
father, upon receiving the news of the quarrel described in the last chapter 
of these memoirs : — 

^ “ Astor HousCy New YorJe^ September 27. 

“ Dlar Philip, — I received the news in your last kind and affectionate 
letter with not unmingled pleasure : but ah, what pleasure in life does not 
carry its afnart aliquid along with it ! That you are hearty, cheerful, 
and industrious, earning a small competence, I am pleased indeed to think: 
that you talk about being married to a penniless girl I can’t say gives me 
a ^ ery sincere pleasure. With your good looks, good manners, attain- 
ments, you might have hoped for a better match than a half-pay officer’s 
daughter. But ’tis useless speculating on what might have been. We 
are puppets in the hands of fate, most of us. We are carried along by a 
jiowcr stronger than ourselves. It has diivcn me, at sixt} } ears of age, 
fiom coiuiietence, general respect, high position, to poverty and exile. So 
be it ! l((U(lo manentevi, a.s my delightful old fiiendand philosopher teaches 

me — velens quaUi pennas you know the rest. Whatever our 

fortune may be, I hope that my Philip and his father will bear it witli 
the courage of gentlemen. 

“ Our papers have announced the death of your poor mother’s uncle, 
Lord Ringwood, and I had a fond lingering hope that he might have 
left some token of remembrance to his brother’s grandson. He has not. 
You have p'oham pauperiem sine dote. Yon have courage, health, strength, 
and talent. I was in greater straits than you arc at your age. AJp father 
was not as indulgent as yours, I hope and trust, has been. From debt and 
dependence I worked myself up to a proud position by my own efforts. 
That the storm overtook me and engulphed me afterwards, is true. But 1 
am like the merchant of my favourite poet : I still hope — ay, at 63 I — to 
mend my shattered ships, indocilis pauperiem pati. I still hope to pay 
back to my dear boy that fortune which ought to have been his, and which 
went down in my own shipwreck. Something tells me I must — I will ! 

“ I agree with you that your escape from Agnes Twysden has been a 
piece of good fortune for you^ and am much diverted by your account of 
her dusky innamorato ! Between ourselves, the fondness of the Twysdeiis 
for money amounted to meanness. And though I always received Twysdeg 
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in dear old Parr Street, as I trust a gentleman should, his company was 
insufTeiabJy tedious to me, and his vulgar loquacity odious. Ilis son 
also was little to my taste. Indeed I was heartily relieved when I found 
your connection with that family was over, knowing their rapacity about 
money, and that it was your fortune, not yoft, they were anxious to secure 
for Agnes. ,, ' 

“ You will be glad to hear that I am in not inconsiderable practice 
.•'Iready. My reputation as a physician had preceded me to this country. 
IMy work on Gout was favourably noticed hoie, and m Philadelphia, 
and in Boston, by the scientific journals of tluisc great cities. People are 
more generous and compassionate towards misfortune here than in our 
told-hcarted island. I could mention several gentlemen of New York 
vho have suffered shipwreck like myself, and aie now prosperous and 
respected. I had the good fortune to he of considerable professional 
seivice to Colonel J. li. Fogle, of New York, on our voyage out; and the 
colonel, who is a leading personage here, has shown himself not at all 
ungrateful. Those who fancy that at New York people cannot appreciate 
and understand the manners of a gentleman, are not a little mistaken; 
and a man who, like myself, has lived wdth the best society in London, 
has, I flatter myself, not lived in that society quite in vain. The colonel 
is proprietor and editor of one of the most briUiaut and influential journals 
of the city. Y'ou know that arms and the toga aie often worn here by 
the same individual, and 

“I had actually written thus far when I read in the colonel’s papci’ — 
thci\^eu; York Emerald — an account of your battle with your cousin at the 
Embassy ball ! Oh, you pugnacious Philip I Well, young Twysden was 
very vulgar, very rude and ovei bearing, and, I have no doubt, deserved 
the chastisement you gave him. By the way, the correspondent of the 
Emerald makes some droll blunders regarding you in his letter. are 

all fair game for publicity in this country, where the press is free with a 
vengeance; and your private affairs, or mine, or the President’s, or our 
gracious Queen’s, for the matter of that, are discussed with a freedom 
which certainly amounts to licence. The colonel’s lady is passing the 
winter in Paris, where 1 should wish you to pay your respects to her. 
Her husband has been most kind to me. I am told that Mrs. F. lives in 
the very choicest French society, and the friendship of this family may 
be useful to you as to your afiectionate father, 

“G. B. P. 

“ Address as usual, until you hear further from me, as Dr. Brandon, 
New York. I wonder whether Lord Estridge has asked you after his old 
college frier d ? When he was Headbury and at Trinify, he and a certain 
pensioner whom men used to nickname Brummell Firmin were said to be 
the best dressed men in the university. Estridge has advanced to rank, 
to honours I You may rely on it, that he will have one of the very next 
vacant garters. What a different, what an unfortunate career, has been 
Jiis quondam friend’s ! — ^an exile, an inhabitant of a email room in a great 
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hotel, where I sit at a scran»hling public table with all sorts of coarse people ! 
The way in winch they bolt their dinner, often with a knife, shocks me 
Your remittance was most welconte, small as it was. It shows my Philip 
has a kind heart. Ah I why, why are you thinking of marriage, who are 
BO poor ? ]iy the way, your encouraging account of your circumstances has 
induced me to draw upon 3 ’^ou fyr 100 dollars. The bill will go to Europe 
by the packet which carries this letter, and has kindly been cashed for me 
by my friends, Messrs. Plaster and Shininan, of Wall Street, respected 
bankers of this city. Leave your card with Mrs. Fogle. Her husband 
himself may be useful to 3011 and youi ever attached 

“ Father. ” 

Wc take the New Yorl Kmerald at Ba}SK, and in it I had read .a 
very amusing account of our fiieiid Philip, in an ingenious correspondence 
entitled “ Letters from an Attache,” which appeared m that journal. 1 
even copied the paragraph to show to my wife, and peihnps to forward to 
our friend. 

“ I promise you,” wrote the attache, “the new country did pot dib- 
prace, the old at the British Embassy ball on Queen Vic's birthday. 
Colonel Z. B. Hogging’s lady, of Albany, and the peerless bride of Elijah 
J. Dibbs, of Twenty-ninth Street in your city, were the observed of all 
oh.«>erver 8 for splendour, for elegance, for refined native beauty. The 
Royal Dukes danced with nobody else; and at the uttontion of one of tlie 
J’*rince 8 to the lovely Miss Dibbs, 1 observed his Royal l')uehe&s looked as 
black as thunder. Supper handsome. Back Dehnonico to heat it. Cham- 
pagne bfj so. By the way, the )’ouug fellow who writes lu*re for the 
J^all Mull Gazette got too much of llie champagne on board — us usual, I 
am told. Tlie Honourable R. 'I’wysden, of London, was rude to my young 
chap’s partner, or winked at him offensively, or trod on his toe, or J don’t 
know what — but young F. followed him into the garden; liitout at him; 
sent him flying, like a spread eagle into the inid.st of an illumination, and 
left him there sprawling. Wild, rampageous fellow this young F., has 
already apent his own fortune, and ruined his poor old father, who has 
been forced to cross the water. Old Louis Philippe went away early, 
lie talked long with our minister about his travels in our country. I was 
Btonding by, but in coui'se ain’t bo ill-bred oa to say what passed between 
them.” 

In this way history is written. I daresay about others besides Philip, 
in English papers as well oa AmerioBB, have fables been nai’rated. 
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CHATTER XXVI. 

CONTATN’R A TUG OV WaR. 

HO was the Itist to spi'ead the 
report that Vhilij) was u prodigal 
who had rninorl his pf)or confiding 
fiithti I tliought 1 knew a per- 
son who might be interested in 
£>'*ttinQ: Tinclcr any shelter, and 
s.i( nhcing even his own son for 
his own advantage, I thought 
I knew a man who had done as 
much already, and surely might 
do so again ; but my wife flew 
into one of her tempests of indig- 
nation, when I hinted Bometliing 
of this, olutched her own children 
to her lioait, according to lioi nnfornal wont, asked me was there any 
power ^^ould cause me to helm fhem"^ and steinly lebukod me for daring 
to bo so wieked, lioarlless, and cynical. My dear creature, wrath is no 
answer. You call me heaitless aiid cynic, tor saying men are false and 
Avicked. ITua e you never heard to a\ li.it lengths some bankrupts will go 7 
To appease the wolves who di.ibe them in the winter forest, have you not 
read how some travellers will cast all their provisions out of the sledge? 
then, when all the jirovisions aie gone, don’t you know that they will fling 
out perhaps the sister, perhaps the mother, perhaps the baby, the little, 
dearj tender innocent ? Don’t you see him tumbling among the howling 
pack, and the avoIvgs gnashing, gnaiving, crashing, gobbling liim up in the 
snow? O horror — horror 1 My wife draws all the young ones tu her 
breast as I utter these fiendish remarks. She hugs them in her embrace, 
and says, '‘For shame 1" and that I am a monster, • and so on. Go 
to 1 Go down on your knees, woman, and acknowledge the sinfiilneia of 
our humankind. How long had our race existed ere murder and violenoe 
began ? and how old was the world ere brother slew brother ? 

Well, my wife and 1 came to a oompromise. 1 might have my 
ojniiion, but Avas there any need to communicate it to poor Philip T Ko, 
surely. Bo 1 never sent him the extract fixim the New Twrk Emn^d ; 
though, of course, some other good-natured fi’iend did, and 1 don’t tbiulf 
my magnanimous iViend cored much. As for supposing that his own 
fiither, to cover his own choraoter, would lie away bia aon's—mu^ a 
piece of artifice was quite beyond Philip’s oomprdiension, who baa been 
all his life slow in appreciating roguery, or recognising that there ia 
meanness and double-dealing in the world. When he once tu mjiw U> 
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understand tlic fact ; when he once comprehends that Tartuffe is n 
humbug and swelling Bufo is a toady; then my friend beconn's as ab- 
surdly indignant and mistrustful as before he was admiring and confidin.T. 
Ah, Philip ! Tartufle has a number of good, respectable qualities ; and 
Bufo, though an underground odious animal, may have a precious jewel iii 
his head. ’Tis you are cynical- I see the good qualities in those rascal', 
w'hom you spurn. I see. I shrug my shoulders. I smile : and you call 
me cynic. 

It -was long before Philip could comprehend why Charlotte’s mother 
turned upon him, and tried to force her daughter to forsake him. “ 1 
have offended the old woman in a hundred ways,” he would say. “ My 
tobacco annoys her ; my old clothes offend her ; the very English I speak 
is often Greek to her, and she can no more con drue iny sentences than I 
can the Hindostanee jargon she talks to her husband at dinner.” “ My 
dear fellow, if you had ten thousand a year she would try and constria 
your sentences, or accept them even if not understood,” I w’ould reply. 
And some men, whom you and I know to be mean, and to be false, and to 
be flatterers and parasites, and to be inexorably hard and cruel in their 
own private circles, will surely pull a long face to-morrow, and say, “ Oh ! 
the man’s so cynical.” 

I acquit Baynes of what ensued. I hold Mrs. B. to have been the 
criminal — the stupid criminal. The husband, like many other men 
extremely brave in active life, was at home timid and irresolute. Of two 
heads that lie side by side on the same pillow for thirty years, one must 
contain the stronger power, the more enduring resolution. Bayne 9, away 
from his wife, was shrewd, courageous, gay at times; when w.ib her he 
was fascinated, torpid under the power of this baleful superior creature. 
“ Ah, when we were subs together in camp in 1803, what a lively fellow 
Charley Baynes was !” his comrade. Colonel Bunch, would say. “That was 
before he ever saw his wife’s yellow face; and what a slave she has made 
of him I” 

After that fatal conversation which ensued on the day succeeding the 
ball, Philip did not come to dinner at madame’s according to his custom. 
Mrs. Baynes told no family stories, and Colonel Bunch, who had no special 
liking for the young gentleman, did not trouble himself to make any 
inquiries about him. One, two, three days passed, and no Philip. At 
last the colonel says to the general, with a sly look at Charlotte, “ ^ynes, 
where is our young friend with the mustachios ? We have not seen him 
these three days.” And he gives an arch look at poor Charlotte. A 
burning blush flamed up in little Charlotte’s pale face» as she looked at her 
parents and then at their old friend. “ Mr. Firmin does not come, because 
papa and mamma have forbidden him," says Charlotte. I suppose he 
only comes where he is welcome." And, having made this audaoious 
speech, I suppose the little maid tossed her little head up ; and wondered, 
in the silence which ensued, whether all the company could hear her heart 
thumping. 
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Madame, from her gcntral place, where she is carving, sees, from the 
looks of her guests, the indignant flushes on Charlotte’s face, the confusion 
on her father’s, the wrath on Mrs. Ihiyncs’s, that some dreadful words are 
passing; and in vain endeavours to turn the^ngry current of talk. “ 
petit canard delicieux, goutez~en, madameJ" she cries. Honest Colonel 
Bunch secs the little maid with t yes flashing with anger, and trembling 
in every limb. The offered duck having failed to create a diversion, he, 
too, tries a feeble commonplace. “ A little ditl tcdcc, my dear,” he says 
in an under voice. “ Theie will be such in the best regulated families. 

Canard sauvage ires bong, midumc, avei ” but he is ailowi d to speak 

no more, for 

“ What would you do. Colonel lUinch,” little Chailotte breaks out 
A\llh her poor little ringing, trembling voice — “that is, if you were a 
joung man, if another young man struck yon, and insulted you?” I 
say blie utters this in such a clear voice, that FraiiQoiso, the feimnc-de^ 
(.hainhre, that Auguste, the footman, that all the guests hear, that all the 
halves and forks stop their clatter. 

“ Faith, iny dear, I'd knock him down if I could,” says Bunch; and 
he catches hold of the little maid’s sleeve, and would stop her speaking if 
he could. 

“And that is what Philip did,” ciies Charlotte aloud; “and mamma 
has turned him out of the liousc — yes, out of the house, for acting like a 
man of honour 1” 

“ Go to your room this instant, miss!” shiieks mamma. As for old 
Baynes, his stained old uniform is not more dingy «ied than his wrinkled 
face and his throbbing temples. He blushes under Ins Avig, no doubt, 
could we see beneath that ancient artifice. 

“ Wliat is it ? madame your mother dismisses you of my t.ahle ? I will 
come with you, my dear IMiss Charlotte ! ” says madame, with much 
dignity. “ Servo the sugared plate, Auguste ! IHy ladies, you will excuso 
me I I go to attend the dear mi.ss, who seems to me ill.” And she rises 
up, and she follow’s poor little blushing, burning, weeping Charlotte : 
and again, I have no doubt, takes her in her arms, and kisses, and cheers, 
and caresses her — at the threshold of the door — there by the staircase, 
among the cold dishes of the dinner, where Moira and Maegrigor had one 
moment before been marauding. 

“ Courage, ma Jille, courage, mon enfant I Tenez ! Behold something 
to console thee I " and madame takes out of her pocket a little letter, and 
gives it to the girl, who at sight of it kisses the superscription, and then in 
an anguish of love, and joy, and grief, falls on the neck of the kind woman, 
W’ho consoles her in her misery. Whose writing is it Charlotte kisses ? 
Can you guess by any means? Upon my word, Madame Smolensk, 1 
never recommend ladies to take daughters to your boarding-house. And 
I like you so much, I would not tell of you, but you know the house 
is shut up this many a long day. Oh ! the years slip away fugacious ; 
and the grass has grown over graves; and many and many joys and 
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sorrows have been born and have died since ,thep for Charlotte and 
Philip: but that grief aches still in their bosoms at times; and that 
sorrow tlirobs at Charlotte’s heart again whenever she looks at a little 
yellow letter in her trinket-box : and she says to her children, “ Papa 
wrote that to me before we were paarried, my dears.” There are scarcely 
half-a-dozen words in the little letter, I believe ; and two of them are 
“ for ever.” 

T could draw a ground-plan of madaine’g house in the Clinmpa 
Elysees if I liked, for has not Philip shown me the place and described 
it to me many times? In front, and facing the road and gaiden, weic 
madame’s room and the salon ; to the back was the sallc-^v-manger ; and a 
blair ran np tlic house (where, the dialies used to be laid during dinnei- 
time, and where Moira and Maogrigor fingered the meats and puddings). 
Mrs. General Haynes’s rooms were on the third floor, looking on the 
Champs Elysees, and into the garden-court of the house below. And on 
this day, as tlie dinner was necessarily short (owing to unhappy oiicuni- 
staiices), and tlu' gentlemen were left alone glumly dunking their wine or 
grog, and Mrs. Haynes had gone upstairs to her own apartment, had 
slapped licr boys and was looking out of window — was it not provoking 
that of all days in the world young llely should lide up to the house on 
his capering mare, with his flower in his button-hole, with his little 
varnished toe-tips just touching his stirrups, and after performing various 
caracoladcs and gambadoes in the garden, kiss his yellow-kidded hand lo 
Mrs. General Haynes at the window, hope Miss Haynes w’us quite W'tll, 
and ask if he might come in and take u cup of tea? Charlotte, lying on 
mudanie’s bed iii the ground-floor room, heaid Mr. llcly’s weet voice 
asking after her health, and the crunching of his horse’s hoofs on the 
gravel, and she could even catch glimpses ol that little form as the hoise 
capered about in the court, though of course he could not see her where 
tlie was lying on the bed with liei letter in lier hand. Mrs. Haynes at her 
window had to wag her withered liead from the casement, to groan out, “ ]\Iy 
daughter is lying down, and lias a bad headache, 1 am sorry to say,” and 
then she must have had tlie mortification to see Hely caper off, after 
weaving her a genteel adieu. Tho ladies in the front salon, who 
assembled after dinner, witnessed tho transaction, and Mrs. Bunch, I 
daresay, had a grim pleasure at seeing Eliza Haynes’s young sprig of 
fashion, of whom Eliza was for ever bragging, come at last, and obliged 
to ride away, not bootless, certainly, for where were feet more beautifully 
ehauases ? but after a bootless errand. 

Meanwhile the gentlemen sate awhile in the dining-room, after tho 
British custom which such veterans liked too well to give up. Other 
two gentlemen boarders went away, rather alarmed by that storm and 
outbreak in which Charlotte had quitted the dinner-table, and left the old 
soldiers together, to enjoy, as was their after-dinner custom, a sober glass 
of Bomatliing hot,” as the saying is. In truth, madama’s wine was gf the 
poorest ; but what better could you expect for the money? 
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Baynes was not eager to be alone with Bunch, and I have no doubt 
began to blush again when he found himsolf iUe-a-teto with his old friend. 
But what was to be done ? The general did not dare to go np-stairs to 
his own quarters, where poor Charlotte was probably crying, and her 
mother in one of her tantrums. Then in tlic salon there were the ladies 
of the boarding-house party, and there Mis. Bunch would be sure to be 
at him. Indeed, since the Baynes’ were launched in the great world, 
Mia. Bunch was untiringly sarcastic m hei n maika about lords, ladies, 
attaches, ambassadors, and fine people in general. So Baynes sate with 
his fneiid, in the falling evening, m much silence, dipping liis old nose in 
till' brandy-aiid -water. 

Little square-faced, red-faced, whiskor-dyed Colonel Bunch sato ojipo- 
hilo Ills old companion, regarding him not without scorn. Bunch had a 
wifi-. Bunch had feelings. Do you suppose those feelings Iiud not been 
uoikcd upon by that wife in private colloquies? Do you suppose — when 
two old women have lived together in pietty much the same rank of life, 
--il' one suddenly gets piomotion, is curried off to higher spheres, and 
talks of her new fiiends, the countesses, diichcssos, ambassadresses, as of 
course she will — do you suiipo.se, 1 say, that the unsuccessful woman 
will be pleased at the successful w’omaii’s success? Your knowledge of 
your own heart, my dear lady, must tell you the truth in this, matter. I 
don’t W'ant you to acknowledge tint you are angry because your sister Ins 
been staying with the Duchess of Fitzbalth'axe, but you are, you knew. 
^ ou have made Bueering remarks to your husband on ihe subject, and 
such remaiks, I have no doubt, were made by Mrs. Colonel Bunch to her 
husband, regarding her poor fiieiid Mrs. General Baynes. 

During this parenthesis we have left tho general dqiping his nose in 
the brandy-aiid-Avater. lie can’t keep it theie for ever. lie must come 
up for air piesently. His face must come out of the drink, and sigh over 
the table. 

“Wliat’s this business, Baynes?” says the colonel. “What’s the 
mutter w’ith poor Charley.” 

“ Family allairs — differences will happen,” says the general. 

“ I do hope and trust nothing has gone wrong with her and young 
Firmiii, Baynes?” 

The general does not like those fixed eyes staring at him under those 
Imshy eyebrows, between those bushy, blackened wdiiskers. 

“Well, then, yea, Bunch, something has gone wrong; and given me 
aiitf— and Mrs. Baynes — a deiicod deal of i)ain too. The young fellow 
has acted like a blackguard, brawling and fighting .it an ambassador’s 
ball, bringing us all to ridicule. He’s not a gentleman ; that’s the long 
and short of it, Bunch ; and so let’s change the subject.” 

“ Why, consider the provocation he had 1 ” cries the other, disre- 
garding entirely his friend’s prayer. “ 1 hcaid them talking about the 
business at Galignani’s this very day. A fellow swears at Firmin ; runs at 
him ; brags that he has pitched him over ; and is knocked down for his 
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pains. By George ! I think Firmin was quite right. Were any man to 
do as much to me or you, what should we do, even at our age ?" 

“ We arc military men. I said I didn't Avish to talk about the subject. 
Bunch,” says the general in rather a lofty manner. 

“ You mean that Tom Bunch has no need to put his oar in ? ” 

“ Precisely so,” says the other, curtly. 

Mum’s the word 1 Let us talk about the dukes and duchesses at the 
ball. That's moie in your line, now,” saja the colonel, with rather a 
bneci-. 

“ What do you mean by duchc>sscs and dukes ? What do you knoiv 
about them, or Avhat the douce do I care ? ” asks the general. 

“Oh, they aie tabooed too! Hang it! theie’s no satisfying you,” 
growls the colonel. 

“ Look here. Bunch,” the general broke out; “ I must speak, since you 
Avon’t leave me alone. 1 am unhappy. You can see that avcII enough. 
For tAVO or three nights past I have had no lest. This engagement of in} 
child and Mr. Firmin can’t come to any good. You see what he is — an 
oA-erbearing, ill-conditioned, quarrelsome fellow. What chance has 
Charley of being haiipy with such a fellow ? ” 

“ I hold my tongue, Baynes. You tolcj me not to put my oar in,” 
groAA'ls the colonel. 

“ Oh, if tliat’s the way you take it, Bunch, of course there’s no need 
for me to go on any more,” cries Gencial Baynes. “ If an old liiend 
Avon’t give an old fiicnd advice, by George, or help him in a strait, or say 
ji kind Avord Avhen he’s unhappy, I have done. I have known you for 
firty ye.ars, and I am mi.stuken in you — that’s all.” 

“ There’s no contenting you. You .‘'Uy, Hold your tongue .aid I shut 
my mouth. I hold my tongue, and you say, Why don’t yon speak ? Why 
don’t I? Because you Avon’t like Avhat I say, ChaiJci; Baynes: and eo, 
Avhat’s the good of more talking ? ” 

“ Confound it!” cries Baynes, with a thump of his glass on the table, 
“ but Avhat do you say ? ” 

“ I say, then, as you Avill have it,” cries the other, clenching his fists in 
his pockets, — “ 1 say you are wanting a pretext for breaking off thi.i match, 
Baynes. I don’t say it is a good one, mind ; but your Avord is passed, 
and your honour engaged to a young fellow to whom you are under deep 
obligation,” 

“ What obligation ? Who has talked to you about my private affairs ? ” 
cries the general, reddening. “Has Philip Firmin been bragging about 
his ? ” 

“ You have yourself, Baynes. When you arrived here, you told me 
over and over again what the young fellow had done : and you certainly 
thought he acted like a gentleman then. If you choose to break your 
W’ord to him noAV ” 

“ Break my word I Great powers, do you know what you are saying. 
Bunch?” 
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** Yes, and what you are doing, Baynes.” 

“ Doing ? and what ? ’’ 

“ A damned shabby action ; that’s what j ou are doing, if you want to 
know. Don’t tell me. Why, do you supj)Ose Fanny— do you suppose 
r\crybody doesn’t see what you arc at? You think you can get a better 
match for the girl, and you and Eliza are goin^ to throAv the young fellow 
over : and the fellow who hold his hand, and might have ruined you if 
he liked. I say it is a cowardly action I ” 

“Colonel Bunch, do you dare to use such a word to me?” calls out 
the general, starting to his feet. 

“ Dare be hanged 1 I say it’s a shabby action I ” roars the other, 
rising too. 

“Hush ! unless you wish to disiuib the ladies ! Of course you know 
what your expression means. Colonel Bunch ? ” and the general drops his 
^ oicc and sinks back to his chair. 

“ I know what my words mean, and T stick to ’em, Baynes,” growls the 
other ; “ which is more than you can say of yoiiis.” 

“ I am dee’d if any man alive shall use this language to me,” says the 
general in the softest whisper, “ without accounting to me for it.” 

“ Did you ever find me backward, Baynes, at that kind of thing ? ” 
growls the colonel, with a face like a lobster and eyes starting from his 
head. 

“ Very good, sir. To-morrow, at your earliest convenience. I shall 
be at Galignani’s from eleven till one. With a fiiend if possible. — What 
is it, my love? A game at wdiist t Well, no, thank you; I think I won’t 
play cards lo-niglit.” 

It "was Mrs. Baynes who entered the room when the two gentlemen 
were quarrelling : and the bloodthirsty hypocrites instantly smoothed 
their rutiled brows and smiled on her with peifcct courtesy. 

“ Whist — no I I was thinking should we send out to meet him. He 
has never been in Paris.” 

“ Never been in Paris ? ” said the general, puzzled. 

“ He will be here to-night, you know. Madame has a room ready 
for him." 

“ The very thing, the very thing !” ciies Ceneral Baynes, with great 
glee. And Mrs. Baynes, all unsuspicious of the quarrel between the old 
fiiends, proceeds to inform Colonel Bunch tliat Major MaeWhirter was 
expected tliat evening. And then that tough old Colonel Bunch knew 
the cause of Bayncs’s delight. A second was provided for the general — the 
vejy thing Baynes wanted. 

We have seen how Mrs. Baynes, after taking counsel with her general, 
had privily sent for MaeWhirter. Her plan was that Charlotte’s uncle should 
take her for awhile to Tours, and make her hear reason. Then Charley’s 
foolish passion for Philip would pass away. Then, if he dared to follow 
her BO far, her aunt and uncle, two dragons of virtue and circumspectioni 
would watch and guard her. Then, if Mrs. Hely was still of th® same 
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niind, slie and her son might easily tahe the post to Tours, where, Philip 
being absent, young Walsinghain might plead his passion. The best part 
of the plan, perhaps, was the separation of our young couple. Charlotte 
would recover. Mrs. Baynes was sure of that. The little girl had made 
no outbreak until that sudden insurrection at dinner Avhich we have 
witnessed; and her mother, who had domineered over the child all her life, 
thought she was still in her power. She did not know that she had passed 
the bounds of authority, and that with her behaviour to Philip her child’s 
allegiance had revolted. 

Bunch then, fiom Bayncs’s look and expression, perfectly understood 
what his adversary meant, and that the geneial’s second was found. His 
own he had in his eye — a tough little old army surgeon of Peninsular and 
Indian times, who lived hard by, who would aid as second and doctor too, 
if need were — ^and so kill two birds with one stone, as they say. The 
colonel Avould go forth that very instant and seek for Dr. Martin, and be 
hanged to Baynes, and a plague on the whole transaction and the folly of 
tAvo old fiiends burning poAvder in sutli a quarrel. But he kneAv Avhat a 
bloodthirsty little fclloAv that henpecked, silent Baynes Avas when mused; 
and as for himself—- a fellow use that kind of language to me ? By George, 
Tom Bunch was not going to baulk him ’ 

Whose was that tall tigure proAvling about inad.unc's house in the 
Champs Elyscos Avlieii Colonel Bunch issued forth in quest of his fiiend ; 
who had been Avtitchod by the police and mistaken lor a suspicious cha- 
racter ; who had been looking uj) at madame’s Avindows now that the 
evening s^lnldes had fallen? Oh, you goose of a Philip ! (for of course, my 
dcaitj, you guess the spy avus P. P Esq ) you look up at thep7-''i?i7Vr, and 
tlicre is the Bedoved in madame’H room on the ground floor;- n yonder 
loom, Avlieic a lamp is burning and casting a laint light across the bars of 
l]a*yr«/w77S/e. If Philip knew she Airas there he AVould be transformed into 
a clematis, and climb iij) the bars of the Aidndow, and twine round them all 
night. But you see he thinks she is on the first floor ; and the glances of 
liis passionate eyes are taking aim at the Avrong AvindoAVs. And now Colonel 
Bunch comes forth in his stout strutting Avay, in his little military cape — 
quick march — and Philip is startled like a guilty thing surpiiscd, and 
dodges behind a tree in the avenue. 

The colonel departed on his murderous errand. Philip still coiitinurs 
to ogle the window of his heart (the wrong window)) defiant of the police- 
man, who tells him to circuler. He has not watched here many minutes 
more, ere a hackney-coach drives up with portmanteaux on the roof and 
a lady and gentleman within. 

You see Mrs. MaeWhirter thought sho as Avell as her husband might 
have a peep at Paris. Ah Mac’s coach-hire was paid, Mrs. Mac could 
afford a little outlay of money* And if they were to bi’ing Charlotte back 
— Charlotte iu grief and agitation, poor child — a matron, an aunt, would 
l>e a much fitter companion for her than a major, however gentle. So 
the pair of MacWhirtcrs journeyed from Toura— a long journey it was 
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before railways were invented — and after four-and-twenty hoiirs of squeeze 
in the diligence, presented themselves at nightfall at Madame Smolensk’s. 

The Baynes’ boys dashed into the garden at the sound of wheels. 
“Mamma — mammal it’s uncle Mac I” these innocents cried, as they ran to 
the railings. “ Uncle Mac ! what could bung him ? Oh 1 they are going 
to send me to him 1 they are going to send me to him ! ” thought 
Chailotte, starting on her bed. And on this, I daresay, a certain locket 
was kissed more vehemently than ever. 

“ 1 say, ma !” crie.s the ingenuous Moira, junkping back to the house; 
it’s uncle Mac, and aunt Mac, too !” 

“ What?" cries martilna, with anything but pleasure in her voice ; 
and then turning to the dining-room, where her husband still wile, she 
failed out, “ General 1 here’s MaeWhirter and Emily ! ” 

Mrs. Baynes gave her sister a very grim kiss. 

“ Dearest Eliza, I thought it was such a good opjiortunity of coming, 
and Ihat I might be so useful, you know !” pleads Emily. 

“ Thank you. How do you do, MacWhiiter?” says the grim gdncralc. 

“ Glad to see you, Bayne.*", my bo} !” 

“ How d’ye do, Emily ? Boys, bring your uncle’s traps. Didn’t 
know Emily was coming, IMac. Hope theie’s room for her!” siglrs the 
general, coming foith from his pailour. 

The major was struck by the sad looks and pallor of his brother- 
in-law'. “ By Geoigc ! Baynes, you look as yellow as a guinea. How’s 
Tom Bunch?” 

“ Come into this room along with me Have some brandy- and- water, 
Mac. “ Auguste 1 0 Oe vie^ 0 sho!'^ calls the general; and Auguste, who 
out of the new comer’s six packugc.s has daintily taken one very small 
mackintosh cushion, says, Comment? encore du grog, general?"' and, 
shrugging his shoulders, disappears to procure the icfieshmcnt at his 
lersiirc. 

The sisters disappear to their embraces ; the brci.he'r3-in-Iaw retreat to 
the salle-fi-mangcr, where General Baynes has been sitting, gloomy and 
lonely, for half nn hour past, thinking of his quariel with Ijis old comrade. 
Bunch. He and Bunch have been chums for more than forty years. 
They have been in action together, and honourably mentioned in the 
same report. They have had a great regard for each otlier; and each 
knows the other is an obstinate old mule, and, in a quarrel, will die 
rather than give way. They have had a dispute out of which there is 
only one issue. Words have passed which no man, however old, by 
G''3rgc! can brook from any friend, however intimate, by Jovel No 
wonder Baynes is grave. His family is large; bis means are small. 
To-morrow he may be under fire of an old friend’s pistol. In such an 
extremity he knows how each will behave. No wonder, I say, the general 
is solemn. 

“ What’s in the wind now, Baynes ? ” asks the major, after a little 
drink and a long silence. “ How is poor little Char? ” 
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“ Infernally ill — I mean behaved infernally ill," says the general, biting 
his lips. 

“ Bad bu&iness ! Bad business I Poor little child I " cries the 
major. 

“ Insubordinate little devil ! ” tyiya the pale general, grinding his teeth. 
“ We’ll see which shall be master ! " 

“What I you have had words'? ” 

“At this tal)lc, this very day. She sat here and defied her mother 
and me, by George ! and flung out of the room like a tragedy queen. She 
must be tamed, Mac, or my name’s not Baynes.” 

MaeWhirter knew his relative of old, and that this quiet, submissive 
man, when angry, worked up to a white heat as it were. “ Sad affair ; hope 
you*ll both come round, Baynes," sighs the major, trying bootless common- 
places ; and seeing this last remark had no effect, he bethought him of 
recurring to their mutual friend. “ How’s Tom Bunch ? " the major 
asked, cheerily. 

At this question Baynes grinned in such a ghastly way that 
MaeWhirter eyed him with wonder. “ Colonel Bunch is very well, ’ 
the general said, in dismal voice ; “ at least, he was, half an hour ago. 
He was sitting there;" and he pointed to an empty spoon lying in an 
empty beaker, whence the spirit and water had depaited. 

“ What has been the matter, Baynes ? " asked the major. “ lias 
anything happened between you and Tom ? ” 

“ I mean that, half an hour ago, Colonel Bunch used words to mo 
which I’ll bear from no man alive : and you have arrived just in the nick 
of time, MacWhiitcr, to take my message to him. Hush I here’s the 
drink.” 

“ Voicij ^fes^ieurs !" Auguste atlongtli has brought up a second supply 
of brandy-and- water. The veterans mingled tludr jorums; and vhiKt 
liis brother-in-law spoke, the alarmed MaeWhirter sqiped occasionally 
intentusque ora tenebat. 
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To grind or be ground — ^to torment or be toiuu-nn' i— r ilie of con* 
sidcraldy more than half of the human riico. It has hr on so < vei since 
Ihc Avorld began, nnd ia likely to bo so as Ion;;, as thal noi'lJ oaJuics. 

“ thing which has been shall be.” 

Now theie is an immense amount f 1' Imlnie ndllcrc' 1 hoi ily, yet 
without malice, by the fitrong on the weak, by the Vv’cak on the .strong, 
and by ourselves on ourselves. But ajvirt from all tins, llv lo exi.sls cvery- 
In re a separate and peculiar class of beings ^\ho are tormentors by 
nature, by custom, and by education. The individuals amio lalong lo it 
are well known, much feared, and mostly hated ; but, on tlie A\hole, pi-ople 
nioH often essay to propitiate than to oNlernunali' them. ‘‘We love a 
man that damns us,” says Selden, “ anil we run after him aeain to rave 
na,’’ We propose to chronicle a few of the eharaeteristies ol these social 
Tormentors, their jdans of operation and their weapons of offence : to 
describe, as well as may be, the meeh.am.sm of their moral lack, and the 
principle and method of its working so as to inslinet those who desire to 
make themselves ac(j[uainted, eilln'r Itir the purpose of aggit'ssion or 
defence, with what has been termed the “aii of ingeniously tormenting.” 

No Job ever yet came to grief that a Ibldad wa.s not forthcoming to cry — 

“ As the old crow .said to tin } ouiig ciow — 

‘ Did I not tell thee so? ’ ” 

And the love of tormenting, as well as the capacity for being tormented, 
are so universal, that it is to be supposed the seeds tliert'of are sown 
deep in human nature. Owing to this fact, a tonnenlor is always .siuo 
of a numerous array of victims, and, wliat is of equal imiiort.mco to him, 
a circle of attentive lookers on. Almost every one cmu toriiu'iit lii.s 
fiiend or enemy in a humble way, if he be so inclined; therefore none 
need despair: but those whom Nature destines to lise to greatness in the 
art, are distinguished by possessing that which is said to be tlie true attri- 
bute of genius, i. e. a character finely compounded of the masculine and the 
feiiiiiiine. I'he tormentor who has a true c.ill to the office, po.sses.ses cither 
a calm, cool strength and keenness, or a hard, biting, sarca.^lic humour, 
together with the selfishness also pre-eminently characteristic of the class : 
as Kngone Sue describes it — “co n’est pas chez lui uiio fonction, cost 
une sacerdoce:” combined with these he has the lynx-like attention to 
minute details, the fine instinct for discerning the blighicst sign of pain 
or suffering, the tenacity of purpose, the ingenuity of cxiiedicmt, the swift 
thought, the swifter speech, and, lastly, the elastic cruelty of a woman. 
Genius is of no sex — or, sun some say, of both sexes; therefore it is to bo 
understood that whererer we use the word Ac, the reader may at his own 
VOL. IV.— NO. 24. 32. 
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1 > 1 ( Hill),-,! iLuto for it tlic pronoun nJie, whciicvor tlic orc.iwoii fCCM-ns to 

l(‘f]UllL* it. 

The Tornimio}' appears as one who speals Jus mind . — As llfo is vlih 
hnn :i jn’obk'iu how far ho may bliok his knoos and toes ni(o his 
noij^hbour’s back without bciii^? turned out <if ibis Avoild-thi'atio, so it 
iuvuiiabiy ha]>})CiH that lus mind is a disagreeable one to h])cak. Yon 
are ashamed not to a])j)ear abh* to bear telling the tinth, and so Hubnni ; 
or poihajis you try to laugh it otf Laughter is some men’s modi' oJ‘ 
dying, and to j)ioduce a sjiaamodic laugh of this kind is dcfinili' enjoy- 
ment to the jirolessional tormentor, “ lie that hath ears to hear, lit Inni 
slii/r them AVith cotton avooI,” wiitos a pliiIosophiT too well known to 
need naming. “She Ihoiiglil it hei didy to sjieak her mind, as it is 
called,” says another wnter; “and there is in this operation, when 
jierfornii'd betAveen Avoineii, especially aa here a man is moic or les-i eoii- 
cerned, olten a ceitam enjoynieiit.” 

Tt is recorded how a certain number of pcfyle Aveatber-boimd in a 
coinitry Iioiise, and the avoiik ii laigely prejtonderatiiig oi'er the otlici si \, 
once projiosed and agrei'd by unanimous lesolution “to spe.ik the tnith, the 
Aibole truth, and nothing but the truth,” to each other. 'J'hey called tliiu 
abode the I’alace of Truth, and they did as tiny said, Avitli an nieigv 
and ingenuity Avoiideifiil to behold. Every sen.^i* was tjuicKened ; eiidi 
eye Avas shai jieiied ; daily their ob^elvatlons on each ollicr’s fuilts and 
infiimities giew inoie caustic and tienchant : they did indeed speak then 
minds, and those minds beoauu more plain and direct in acid cen-nri . 
until the state of discoid and un pleasant m ss in tins iieAV crystal p.ilaci o' 
candour AA'as .'ijipalling, and the jiructioe Avas pcilorce disconliniu'd, h' i 
the fair plulosojilnj should lot tliiii aa'ohIo bring lortli liu ' and so In 
111 danger of Ibrgetting Dr. AVatl.s’ jiutly lyinn — 

“ Yoni litilc liaiiib weie neu i nuule 
To tear each othei’s ejt 

"Without advocating vxe sorh'lJ ]ioiir Va(bnu\'<<un i.iidncUCf it would he 
a better thing than the league above described. 

It is baldly necessary to point out to the jdysically strong in how 
many mode.s he may oppress and annoy others. Such a tormeiilor aviU 
.smoke, for instance, on all occasions, but especially A\hen he knows the 
smell ruideis any unlucky indiAudiial ill; m .i ])aily t»r pleasuie he aviU 
over- walk (very one eKe, eheeimg them on as long as possible il" they 
will accommodate their jiace to liis, and tlieii, if they break down Avhea 
they can do no more, lie tiiumplis over them for being so w^eak, 'iiid Iannis 
them with reproaches, or olTeiisivc pity for not being stronger, Jf he dis- 
cerns .signs of timidity in a rider, it Avill be a great opportunily for th'’ 
exercisi' of Ills art : he will recount the most teiiible CAtuestrian disasters, 
and Avheii lie has reduced his victim to a state of ungraceful terror, ho 
will smilingly declare he was only joking. Jf it be a lady, he Avill intinialo 
that ill-hcalth only springs from eelf-indulgeiicc, or that nervousness is 
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usually j>ut on, and is siiuiily alTi'Ctation ; by wliirli means the tlion^r is 
laid on protly Hharply, and the victim ail’ords groat sport; il’ the unfor- 
tunate be a man — and men are moie often afraid than is gencially sup- 
posed can be noticed by a lady at her leisure, — ho will remark how ugly 
and mean a thing fear is in a man; and so inciea.sc the victim’s discom- 
fiture. But the physically strong cannot, thus oppress the jdiysically weak 
to tlic utmost extent, imlcwss the latter be morally weak likewise: and in 
ihi.s case there is indeed a fair field lor the varied e\eiLi<c of theii ]jeculiar 
Iji’enl. A woman is doubly powerful m this depa/ (inent, bLoause she is gre.it 
1)1 that ill which her sex aie generally d» lieu nt. Thcie are pen])le born 
With a caiiacily tor being tormented, and if thiy abide in the vicinity of one 
of the race of Tormentors, hardly anything can in.aki' Ide toleiable to lliein. 

The 2\irmentor iqqmns as one phf/^iKalh/ weak — Almost every one can 
H'luembir hoiv at one time or other .dl enjoyment was marred, a day’s 
jtliasuie spoiled, and a whal(‘ jiarty nuide uncumfoi table, by some 
toi mentor who “stood on his or her infuinily how eveiy one was bulfo- 
lalid because some one ieaiod a di...ight, oi caught cold because an 
iieliNulual threatened to taint; liow lovers w'cic sepaiated, and little jdans 
demolished ; how thobC were compelUd to walk oi drive who wdahed to do 
inllher; or to liuriy or ivait, to eat or refrain, to shiver oi be roasted, 
at the faprice of sonic one of Uriah lleep-hkc projx'nsities : one who “did 
not widi to incoiiimodc any one — oli, no: they only knew' tluit tlie doctor 
had said they would die, or faint, or never recover it;” or, “mamma 
^\ould, they felt sure, decidedly disajtjirovt Have we none of us ever 
hnown an invalid who reigned iiridispuled tyrant of the houseliold 
Tliis line is naturally a with women. 'When we say, se 

jjdfc en VK'hmej' there is nothing nioie to be urged: we may give up the 
point with a good or a bad grace; but give it up w'e niusl, under iicualty 
ol ajijiearing a biuto- Soniefiines the .stronger mx also play this game. 
Wi- knew a malignaut little cripple who was the bull) of a whole school 
ou account of the unscrupulous fashion with wdiich he dealt blows with 
his eiuteli (winch was iron-bound and a lonnidabic weapon). If any 
hid were provoked to retaliation,' the amiable youth would throw liimself 
down and liowl, exclaiming, “ What I strike a poor cripple ; and when he’s 
dmvn, too? Shame on you !’’ 

The Tormentor appears in the guise of a warning friend . — If a man be 
uhouL to undertake any work, tornieuiors will be at hand to jirophesy all 
sorts of inislortune: they will suggest a variety of unkind and injurious 
ciitieisni, and if they succeed in making one blench, they will add that 
he is -lot the right kind of stiiflf to work w'ell since ho cannot endure the 
ordeal ot hearing the probable opinion of otlierb j which tliey liave, indeed, 
at the cost of their own feeling, deemed it their duty to tell him in all 
kindness. They will artfully or ostentatiously praise a man for that in 
which he knows he is deficient ; but thi.s only if ho be of a liuniblc- 
miudcd and distrustful disposition — ^instinct telling them that it would other- 
wise be the most subtle flattery. On this account, deserved praise can 

32—2 
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rarely be addressed to women, who often prefer adiniiation for that which 
they least possess. Thus you sliall see a witty woman anxious to be thought 
a beauty, and a fair woman glad to have the reputation of being talented 
or intellectual. A tormentor will welcome instances of special depravity 
in order to point his remarks, and will fairly hug to his heart a warning of 
the kind ns an instructive type of what such a one will come to. Thus 
Palmer may be humorously brought in as a burr by which to irritate 
sinners on the turf; or Redpath be pleasantly alluded to in order to aggra- 
vate members of particular societies A tormentor will ])oi'*on a dinner with 
his cynicisms, or lender a poor gill’s first ball a purgatory by relating all 
he has evei heaid adduced against su^'h amiisenKmts. Perhaps he ivill 
describe his own shocked sensibilities at first beholding a waltz ; carelully 
adding that all this is changed now, and thus leaving it to be inferred that 
as his high tone of morals has di'teriorated, hers -will share a hk(> fate. “ I 
was present at Miss So-and-so’.s fiist ball,” In* will rimiark, compassionately. 
“ I beheld her first Avaltz ; and now see -what she i- —a fliit, a coquette !" 
Tims will he pile up his waniings and denunciatioiiS If he rides oiil, 
he questions the projiriety of equestrian exercise for females, and inveighs 
much against ma.sculinc habits. If he converses with a young lady on 
other topics, it is to examine her principles, and discover (of course) that 
they arc all wiong: “No: he cannot say she has gone wiong yet;” but 
he candidly assures her that “ she might, at any moment, for anything her 
principles were worth to save her.” And the poor thing, who np to 
that time ha.s iieen a good liapjiy girl at home, as many have been before — 
neither from a deep stern sense of religion, nor fioni a high transccndiuital 
doctrine of progressive perfection, but fiom the feiumme and laudalilc 
desire of being loved and making those around her happy — un2)erplcxcd hy 
casuistry, and not wretclicd by a morbid habit of self-anatomy, is shocked 
into believing licrsclf a mindle.ss .and unprincipled impostor : for the 
moment only, let ns hojie; for youth i.s fortunale in that, though easily tor- 
mented, it soon forgets — being more easily impressionable than impressible. 

The Tormentor will appear as a reformer^ come into the world to 
set it straight according to his own ideas. • Those arc the most trouble- 
some, inasmuch as they arc sometimes, though not always, conscientious 
in their disagreealdc ways. They have a chronic inability to distinguish 
between one person and the other, and con.sider their mission unperformed 
unless they can make all people travel on one line. Of this surt are the 
people who are for ever calling for new police legulations, who would 
allow no shaving on Sundays, and would annihilate street organs ; the 
milliners who insist on particular fashions being worn ; the Sabbatarians 
who would stop trains and shut up gardens, and who lament over the 
post-office delivery : — in short, all tliose who would comjjcl others to he 
happy in only their particular way on earth. 

The Tormentor assumes to he a philosophic critic . — Meeting with one 
who has a straightforward talc which he wishes to relate ; if he does not 
take it out of his mouth, he overwhelms him with inquiry into details ; 
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and if he finds the narrative deficient therein, he will courteously express 
much regret — asserting that these very details are essential to the matter, 
the authenticity, the point, or the moral ; or he will choke the anecdote with 
corroborative testimony of such a sort and amplitude as to make the little 
talc appear of very minor importance : either way the tale-teller will find 
himself absolutely snuffed out. He will <leclaim against anything th.at 
recommends itself by novelty or originality, ami clamour for a rigorous 
uniformity; insisting that the thing which liiis been done shall be done 
again, and done in the same fashiftn, or he will [a edict foi it all manner of 
misfortunes of the kind most likely to iiitimnlate and distiess the victim 
according to his temper and organisation Thus, to conscientious men he 
will point cut how in aiding some they must injure others (us, indeed, 
must inevitably happen in all reforms), making carefully of no account the 
laigeness of the propeution of one as compared with the smallness of the 
other. To timid people he will foretcl a storm of odium, misinterpretation 
ami ingratitude ; or, to the amhitious, he foieshadows sneers, so as, if 
possible, to tempt them to some more gigantic and perilous enterprise, in 
vhich, if lliey fail, the rum shall be complete : when, we need hardly add, 
the tormentor will be at hand to give his philanthropy an airing, and com- 
j'letc his mission by a heavy battery of recapitulated warnings and loud 
offensive pity. To the vain and susceptible be will promise certain 
lidicnlc and contempt ; and these vague generalities wil' become special 
to their affrighted vision. Variidy of torment is essential to these opera- 
tions, for the tormentor might otherwise degenerate into a bore ; life will 
add, therefore, a subtle injustice exceedingly difiienlt to oppose. He will 
call unsatisfied sympathy, mortified vanity ; interpret silence to be 
btnpidity; and stigmatize a thoughtful man as idle. And for the neglected 
(/lies of this world, Avho comfort themselves by the hidief that unacknow- 
ledged merit has always existed and always will, he hastens to dejirive 
them of this poor and liarmlcss consolation, by assuring them that there 
is no Buch thing : that real talent must rise, and that genius may be known 
by its power of conquering all men and obstacles — with other arguments 
of the like nature. So he leaves the neglected ones more sore-hearted 
and desolate than they were before; for he has taken away the content 
o! Iheir discontent. Can perverse human ingenuity go beyond tliis? 

The Turmentor ap/uars in the shape of a moving hwnan guide-post, 
which shiffs as you shilt, and is ever in advance. There is no passing it, 
or hiding from it, or pretending not to observe it : it warns, and instructs, 
fnul points, and insists, until you succumb in sheer despair ; feeling that 
you rre carrying out indeed your own plan, but not as you would like to 
do, nor hy the means you originally intended. Tliat domineering guide- 
post is like a bad dream ; but, being human, it cannot be broken and 
t-’ast into a ditch, or yet burnt for firewood, lie is also a retrospective 
gfiidc~2)ost or beacon, and will perpetually remark — “I told you so.” “I 
said how it would be.” “ Do you not remember, in such a place, or on 
Buch a day, I foretold all this 7 ” And he will recal to your mind his 
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warning with initating accuracy, iuBiating upon an audible assent to each 
proposition, lie will ropeat to you — if possible, in public, or, at any rate, 
when and where you least desire it — the observations and criticisms of 
otljer people, provided tlicy b(‘ unpleasant enough, and make a merit of 
doing it, — remarking tliat lie does so m the character of a true friimd ; 
consequently, if you happen to be of a generous disposition, you are so 
perplexed and pained, and so anxious by your good tenijier to prove how 
grateful }on can be to this good, kind man — who lias all your life been 
your true fiiend without your being aivare of it — so wishful to subdue 
original sin and a])pcar amiable, or, at any rate, so di siroiis to fume 
inwardly if fume you must, that you will aflbrd gieat spoit to your tor- 
mentor. The nioie serious, un|ust, and Jiurlfiil the charges are, the more 
he will din them into your ears; and after doing this until you arc iieaily 
driven wild, he will go forth jirofessing that he has done so exjn-essly, and 
at great personal inconvenience to liimself, for tLe purpose of contradict- 
ing the falsehoods : indeml if he bo perniill(.d, lie will surely return with 
a distressing account of the imbehef of the world in innocence, and of the 
derision with which his defence in your behalf w^as received. Even 
complimentary ciitioism may bo made an engine of torment ; for it is 
quite (me that some pcojde lareely endowed with sedf-esteem and secretive- 
iioss dislike being made the suliject of special ait ides, even though they 
he of commendatoiy tendency. The tt>rmentur will never cease vvorming 
out what the intentions and liopes of such people are, and will tlien 
suggest alterations, disasters, and trivial but vexatious misconstructions; or 
he will jiraise exactly that feature which least deserves it, and will often 
be loudest in his admiration of a defeetne ])oint, tlie weakiievs of wliirli 
wnll have soeictlj'- vexed the other man to the soul, e\eti ‘lefoic it was 
thus dragged into notici . lie will contrive to throw a shadow even 
over great success ; for as all good men are anxious about wdiat shall come 
after them — not blotting out the past, nor sacrificing the future for tlie 
present — so it will be represented to such that their theory, tlioiigli 
grcidily welcomed now, and perhaps not altogether unsuitable, is one 
■which will of necessity he a curse to posterity, and that as the authors of 
piieli a scheme they will in future ages be held up to scorn and contemiit. 
Ill this mode many a promising scheme is knocked on the head, an aspira- 
tion is quenched, a hope dies out, or a chronic abscess is set up wliicb may 
at any time be stimulati'd into an open sore; and so the game goes on. 

It 18 a curious instance of contrast betw'ccn the somatic and the 
psychical world, tliat whereas gangrene or mortification of the flesh 
absolutely painless, and is generally the harbinger of the sleep that knows 
no waking, mortification of the mind is the very reverse : it is such 
torture that most of us ivould do anything to escape from it. Ihe knoiv- 
l('dg(‘ of this fact comes to tlie tormentor by instinct; and when he singles 
out any one whose mental constitution lietrays to liis practised eye a pre- 
destined victim, he hastens, by the application of corrosive applications of 
his own to set up a train of little ulcers which in the end mortify, having 
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first cauacrl the iiaual amount of .suflrcunjr. One might aujipoao that the 
victim would generally fly the toimontor, l)iit it is Tint so: no moth buzzes 
about the flume more ])erseveru'gly than he returns to his torture, lie 
seems to be subject to the same law which Lnivenis thn relations between 
the biid and the lattlesnake, hetween the hzai.i and the fly. We have 
all seen the little exhibition, so comm.in iii our public eaulens, of a small 
ball, bound witliiu a light trellis, compelled t > fn'lle on a fountMiu of 
■wator It dancoR frantically miiud m its irci, c-t m-, bi'aliug its Ave.iry sidt's 
airamst it; then it hovers abo\'(‘ a little, and as alifhts mi the eold sjiout 
oi water it essays a faint strugah* or Ino, eimang : silvm- slmwei , an 
lustaiit after, it is elevated rapidly and uiisloadily ou a blender stream, 
and tossed about a little, seeming veiy giddy and odd, and then losing its 
balance, down it falls, to be again thiowii up, all uoary as it is. This, 
oi something very like it, is the t.iti' ol tho>c who have a cap.ieitj'’ 
lor being tormented. Tlu' rack belop'j'sl In p, ^t aee-', but the extent 
to ’uliicli mmilal toitnu' can In {)iaciK<d e a Ictliue ol the j)rcM'nt 
time; am) this arises liom many ciiisc<- as, lor in^tauee, the gieatcr 
jmblieity which is givim to a man’.*- tailuio' oi mistaki's owing to the 
ch(*ap piess and the increase of reaUei-. .M any moment an (‘noviiKais 
tire of disa])]n obatiou can bi' diroctnl on a man toi soiin tlnng in wdiiidi, 
it' he enulil only inako it known, his motives ume pine and good; but 
h(' Avakes some nioinmg and liinU biiiisell the .aibicet of tno or tlni'e 
li.iding aitieles and tin* iiiaik for all soils of scorn and mtomjierato ahiiso; 
and betoie In' can eolh'ot his faculties to delend Inmsell, he discoveis tliat 
he IS already loi gotten, and that his appoal to ] nblic ojnnion would bo 
di'oiiK'd a bore and an impel tineiice. When tins coiiAiciioii ('omi's home 
to him, he naturally feels injured and angry, or hurt and linmiliated ; and 
llien the tormentor stejis in, making tin' most ot it if the imm is utterly 
spirit broken, or urging him to another illml of angry deliance if be have 
somi' fight left in him, or as much as shall snllico to g>l him a ruinous fall. 

Tormenfuvs arc conductors or non-conductors according to circum- 
stances: they conduct lieat only when that lieat is born of Avrath : they 
aio sensitive conduclors of animosities, grudges, slanders, mistakes aud 
mortilications; but to the opposite ihiUL^s they are non-coudnetors, stolid 
as till' glass legs of a stool. Under like conditions they are radiators, 
leflectiiig gloom, discomfoit, and storms; but they aie Idaiik as a stone 
wall when it is a (|uesiio]i of genial ninth, liap[>in('ss, or chi'ap and casily- 
ohtiiined jilcasures. They ever stir the posset of Iniman atl'airs the Avrong 
way, and thus produce curds for those to swalloAV avIio prefer their ereaiu 
wnouth. 

J he Tormentor appears as a svgqester of discord. — To make people 
di-agice is not a A'ery diflicnlt task on ccitam oeci^ions, siuh a.i meetings 
td tlie members ol any paiticular eiaft, art, or seieiice — those of tlie 
iinisioal, the medical, and the miuislerial professions being jierliaps the 
most acid sensitive; at niipointmcnt.s at tlu' chambers of the hiAvyers, Avlicre, 
says a modern pliilosoplier, “ the most miHcnible and humiliating moments 
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of .a mail’s lifo aio often passed or reading the last will and testament 
to a part^ of sarviving relatives, and, in general, all family gatherings, ot 
A\luiteAer description. The toi mentor will produce at such a time some 
stoel'. subject of disjiute, toss it lightly up like a pancake, and not a few 
aie sure' to seize it as it comes down; the hotter it is the harder they set 
then tettli into it, and the burning they get does but make them so much 
till' more savage with each other: for wrath mistaken in its object is 
gdieially the most unajipea^^able. By the pancake being hot you are to 
midersland (hat the subject is generally one evolving heat ; of this natuie 
aie all [leisonal matters which threaten to affect the vanity or the puise 
in leligioiis matteis: in legard to which a zealous, one-sided, earnest mind 
has in its comjiosjlion somewhat of the natuie of a persecutor. Old sores, 
ancient (juairels, iamily feuds — all these are pancakes for the tormen tor’s 
bill of iare, jnoMded lie can collect around him a few hungry and unwaiy 
human beings, lie will suggest to tlie husband that his wile is unrcasoii- 
abli*, and to the wile lliat the husbaiul deems her incapable of logic ; by this 
mean“ the poor lady feck herself mijiellecl lortliwith to assert her foiensie 
talent and t(' assign reasons f(>r all slio does, lest she should be thought 
incompetent tc> the task. The husband has his eye sharpened — perhaps 
his tongue also; they enter on a disquisition on “pure reason,” which 
would have dnven the calm-minded Kant to distraction ; and for many a 
long clay there is no jieaoc in that household. If a man refuses to he 
torinenled in tlie ordinary way, he may still be roused by means of a 
pailieular soit even a bare -will fight in defence of her young, and a 
veiy jmtient, gentle disjiosition, that cannot be goaded into an expression 
of feelings by a peisonal attack, may be stined up by seeing injustice 
or ciuelty towards others; perhaps, thougli shrinking and ashamed, doing 
violence to a nature eoiistitutioiially averse to exhibition. Such a one fires 
up and sjuaks hurriedly and warmly; then the game is out of its cover, 
the tormentor “ is surprised, gruwed, oi amused,” he says, “ to find that lie 
is sujiposed to be in earnest, and to be so misinterpreted as to have a slight 
woid — a mcic jest, in fact, — thus taken in earnest.” He hastens to make 
the amende hnnorahle; for he never lacks the* gift of apologizing gracefully 
A\hen that apology can make one or two people uncomfortable, or put 
them, as .schoolboys say, in the wrong pair of shoes. 

21ie Tonneiitor ((pptai's as an index to the injirmities and tveakness of 
all people. — In this employment he will exercise the greatest care and 
perseverance, and, whether the knowledge be acquired under the guise of 
friendship or otherwise, the ungenerous use to which it is put is always 
the same : an exjiosure of slight personal infirmities is a trait of temper in 
which the young generally come to grief, and for this species of torture 
they have a painful aversion. If mental trouble or incidental mortification 
have made a man look pale and harassed, or a girl haggard and sonffrantej 
who so glad to step in with his impertinent pity or noisy sympathy as 
your genuine tormentor? A man may snore frightfully, or dance out 
of time, or miss his bird, or crane at his fence, or stammer in his speech ; 
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tlip tormentor will say, with an air of pleasantry : “ He is more musical 
by iii^^lit than by day ; ” or, “ Yes, he did not shoot very well to-day — 
a yoiin" hand, you know;” or, “Our eyesight begins to fail:” (this 
accordingly as it is designed to aggravate ilie young who wish to be old, 
or the old who desire to be young). “Yes, don’t hurry to speak, my dear 
fellow I think you told me once it always caused you to stammer more.” 
()i a girl shall have a shabby or unsuitable roshime, or squint a little 
when she is nervous, or ill, or cross; or sht* dreads the fold wind, or the 
sun, or the fire, for reasons which appertain to ihe eomplexion. Then it 
will be: — “Ah! do come and sit down .nuongusall; we sliall l)e very 
glad to have a long talk: you are visi*r than many here. You are 
dtrolhU'e, or not (as the case may be) No, my dear frii'ud, don’t sit there: 
let me have that place. I know that the fire scorches your face such a 
teiiible colour.” Perhaps the poor giil's lover is there, and her heart is 
wrung with mortification shamefiilly great Jbr so small a defect, lie will 
anticipate a joke, or a tale, or a honmot ; or it he does not do that, he 
vill laugh so loudly and immodeiaU ly as to take people’s attention off 
the joke, and make them think theie is something funnier 'in it than 
meets the ear; and when they pray to be enlightened, they come back 
disgusti'd by the smallness of the joki' and almost resentful towards the 
unlucky fellow who tried to amuse them, lie will occasionally smile with 
so much significance as to disconccit even well-bied pcojile, and lea<l them 
to distrust and misunderstand each other. At other times, especially 
in a party of pleasure, he will aifect supreme indifference to all that 
delights other persons; unceasingly lidiciiling any display of taste for 
scenery, antiepiities, &c., profo.ssing that the one is alfeit.ition and the 
other childishness. And if the majoiily of tho.se present be not strong- 
nimded enough to bear him down and bid him hold his peace, he will 
succeed in (lucnching a good deal of miioocnt enthusiasm, and throwing a 
damp over the party : but generally gratifying himself. 

If iJic Tonnentor have a nvfe : but no ! our heart fails us at the idea 
of laying bare the probable amount and variety of the sufferings which 
she will endure. He will sharpen his fangs upon her daily, hourly, 
inonientarily. Let that suffice. 

Lasthfy he iviU appear as a comJoler 7 and this is the most dreadful 
of all, for his condolence is always the wrong way of the grain. With 
ostentatious pity he invites 3 '’ou to the consolation of auricular confession ; 
and under the guise of sympathy, he will make your amovr propre bleed 
at every pore. In his hands you become the interesting point of a 
eo)ru,die larmoyante. lie frets about you till his tears excoriate your skin; 
he weeps over you until you are ready to weep for yourself that you 
should be thus marked out for public compassion. And the most odious 
part of the torment is, that you cannot repel it, as your spirit longs to do, 
Without laying j^ourself open to a charge of churlishness and ingratitude. 

The passion for that which is usually called sport — i, e. the love of 
liunting, pursuing, and oppressing — is so deeply inherent in man^s nature 

32—5 
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that any one who absolutely refuses to run and l)e made game of, does, 
strange to sny, draw on him a certain, though almost invisible enmity, 
even from his friends ; according to that psychological law which declares 
that “ there is in the misfortunes of our best friends something not wholly 
displeasing to us.” We stir up a bear with a long pole, and he won’t 
growl ; we send the dogs into the wood, and the Ibx refuses to break 
cover; we uncouple the greyhounds, and the hare sits in her form, and 
will neither be ])ut up nor kicked out. Judicious bear 1 wise fox ! 
sensible hare 1 If you, readi'v, know a tormentor — and we are quite 
sure you do — let no feai of discomfort prevent your defending yourself 
by tliose instruments and shelfers with which nafine has endowed you. 
Remember he is a cr.nb in its shell, and you are like — a jt'lly-fish, we were 
going to say, but a jelly-fish is not very sensitive to pain: — no, you are 
like a crab without its shell. 

There arc three ways of baffling this odious race. The first is by that 
genuine humility which, m-ver su]>]»osmg itself c:q)al>le of any ('xcelleiice, 
is never hint to find its( If (l(\‘-pised. But this is rather a lamentable 
mode, and 'only advisable where the mental constitution dt>es not admit of 
anything else; for it leaves, aff(*r ;ill, a cinisidcwable margin for torment : 
the most huinble-ininded person in exi.stence is also genei.allv the kindest 
lienited, and to such a one the iinconsidered or studiously misiiilerpreteil 
self sanifico, the unaided stiuggle, the unesteinned forbearance, are hard 
trials to carry oil checi fully; and lie is, fuither, rejiresented to otlcws, 
and almost sidf-condeiniiod as having been ollieions where he hoped tvi 
be u'^efnl, silent vlien lie should liavo beiai sjnnjiathismg, stupid wlii'ii 
eloquence was requiicd No Imnulit}^ can save that man fioni being veiy 
wretched in liis mitul niidiT these eircumstaiiees ; and, as he generally 
unskilful ill eoncealmeni, lu* betrays it all, to the great pleasuie of the 
tormentor, lb' pcrhajis mnki'S some plaint or defence: it is the best 
thing he can do; for, as tlie Ureek proverb lias it, “ Wlio does not spealv, 
him llicy bury alive.” But he roinmonly deflaids liiiiiself in small tyjx’, 
and is replied to in large. Ctn hono ^ The second mode, and a f.ir bettei 
one, is the careful cultivation of a habit of good, useful self-reliance. It 
will in time become an attitude of the mind, and will reflect itself in your 
demcanoui* ; and when you have once exchanged vanity for self-esteem, 
and have learned to prefer the ap])robation of your conscience to that of 
your audience, the tormentor will have little power over you. Hold 
your own, and slight your slights ; for your humility, as has been shown, 
cannot save you. You may call on your friend, but he may not be there; 
or, if there, he may be unable to deliver you. But easy self-assurance is 
always at hand. Lastly, there is war to the knife. You may do every- 
thing by the timely display of a frank and fearless spirit, an uncompro- 
mising hostility, and the free exercise of a ready and caustic tongue. 
But, if you possess these things, we need advise you no further, for you 
may be stire that the tormentor will not trouble you. At such a one his 
first is generally also hia parting shot. 
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ClIAPTER xni. 

The 'Wisdom ok J’oi tins. 

Ornnnc Rorin«?on amin ^vallccrl upon roso^, anrl lor a wlulo folt that lie 
lia'l ac’Cf)Uii)li‘'lu‘(l blis^. Whit ha*' tho A\oihl (o oiler ofjual to the joy of 
pr.ilitied love What triumph is there so tiiumphaiit as that achieved 
h) \alour over beauty ? 

“Take the ^’■mb tli wb pioxMp \oij 

Till’ l()\C‘' v TIkii '-Its 1 ( si(l-‘ -^ou ” 

Was not that the liappiesf ino]m*nt iu Alevimhi''^ life? Was it not the 
climax, of all hi-- ghnies, junl the swcite-l (hop which Foituiie poured into 
he <‘U])'? (leorgo lioblnsoii m w Ivlt hiinsi ll ti be .i sceoiicl Ah'xaiuler. 
Ih'suh' him the loM ly Thai - a\ is s(aUil (miuhl' alter i veiling ; and he, 
vtih no nuasured sliiit, took ihe aoods the uods jnovided. lie would 
llnak of tlu' ni'dit of that snp| m* ui Sitiitliliohl, Aihcii the big Ihiski't 
Mt next to Ills hue, hall’ hidden by Ik '•ineadn; lloumes, and would 
leineiiibei how, in his ->pleen, he had Iihi m d In ii\al to an ox prtpaied 
lor the siciifice willi gai lauds “Poor igmnaut laast of the field 1” he 
h ul ap()sliophi7ing the uncon-eii.us liriskel, “how little knowest 

lliou how ill those llowers bi come thee, o? for wli.il ])iirj)ose thou ait thus 
eiJi“s(d ! 'I'liiy will take lioni ihee thy hide, ihy t.itncss, all tliat thou 
hast, and dii Ide tliy eaiense among llimn. And yd ihiai thinkest thyself 
hijipy! Poor foolish beast (>1 the field!” Noiv that ox had escaped 
ii'oin the toils, and a, stag of the forest had been caught by his antlers, 
and was hound for the altar. lie know all this, and yet he walked upon 
loses and wius happy. “ Sufiicient for the day is the evil thereof,” he naid 
to himself. “ The lovely 'Phais sits beside me. yiiall 1 not take the 
goods the gods provide me ? ” 

The lovely Thais sat beside him evening after evening for nearly 
two months, up in IMr. Brown’s parlour, but as yet nothing had been 
decided as to the day of their marriage. Sometimes Mr. and Mrs. 
Poppins would be there smiling, happy, and confidential ; and sometimes 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones, careworn, greedy, and suspicious. On tliose latter 
tivenings the hours would nil be spent in discussing the profits of the 
shop and the fair division of the spoils. On this subject Mrs. Jones 
Mould be very bitter, and even the lovely Thais would have an opinion 
ol her own which seemed to bo anything but agreeable to her father. 
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“ Maiyannc,” hov lover said to her one evening, when words had l)een 
rtiHier liigh among them, “ if you want your days to be long in the land, 
you must hotiour your lather and mother.” 

“ T don’t want my days to be long, if we’re never to come to an 
understanding,” tdic answered. “ And I’ve got no mother, as you know 
'Well, or you wouldn’t treat me so.” 

“ You must understand, father,”* said Sarah Jane, “that things shan’t 
go on like this. Jones shall have his rights, though he don’t seem half 
man enough to stand up for theui. What’s the meaning of partncrshi}), 
ii nol)od>’h to know where the money goes to?” 

“ I’ve woikc'd like a horse,” said Jones. “ I'm never out of that place 
from moining ti* night — not so much as to get a pint of beer. And, as 
far as 1 can see, 1 was better (df wdieii I was at Serimble and Giutls. I 
did gel my salary regular.” 

Mr. Brown was at tins time in teais, and as he we])t he lifted up his 
hands. “ My cliildieii, my childien ! ’’ said ho. 

“That’s all very Avell, iiilher,” said Maryanne. “But whimpeiiiig 
Avon’t keep anybody’s ])ot a-boiling. I’m sick of tins sort of tiling, jind, 
to tell the ti Util, 1 think it quite time to see some sort of a house over 
my head.” 

“Would that I could seat yon in marble halls!” said George Robinson, 

“ Oil, bother ! ” said Mar 3 'anne. “ That sort of a thing is very good 
in a play, but business slioukl be business.” It must always be aeknoAv- 
ledged, in lavoni of i\ri. BroAvii’s youngest daughter, that her views Aver' 
practical, and not (u erstrained hy romance. 

Duiing llicse two or three months a considerahle intimacy sprang up 
IjctAveen ]\Ir. Ihippins and George Robinson It was not that tlien A\as any 
similaiity in their cliaiaeters, Itw in most respects tliey were l .-'CiiliaJly 
unlike cacli edher. But, perhaps, this very diHerence led to their friend- 
shj]). IToav often may it be obseiwed in the fields that a high-bred, quick- 
paced horse Avill choose some loAvly donkey for his close c^nipanioiiship, 
although other horses of equal birth and speed be in the same pasture ! 
Poppins was a young man of an easy nature and soil temper, who 
Avas cdiiteiit to let things pass by him unquestioned, so long as they 
passed quietly. Live and let live, were words that were often on his lips; 
by Avbieh he intended to signify that he would overlook the peccadillos 
of otlier pcfiple, as long as oilier people overlooked his oavii. Wticn the 
lady Avlio became afterAvards Mrs. Poppins had once called him a rascal, 
he had not with loud voice asserted the injustice of the appellation, but 
liad satisfied himself with explaining to her that, even were it so, he was 
still fit for her society. He possessed a practical philosophy of his own, 
]>y Avhich he was able to steer his course in life. He was not, perhaps, 
prepared to give much to others, but neither did he expect that much should 
be given to him. There was no ardent generosity in his temperament; 
hut then, also, there Avas no malice or grasping avarice. If in one respect 
he differed much from our Mr. Robinson, so also in another respect did 
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lip dllTcr equally from our Mr. Jones. lie was at this time a counting- 
liousc clerk in a lai-ge whai-finger’s cslablishmcnt, and had married on a 
salary of eighty pounds a year. 

“ 1 tell you what it is, Ivobmson,” said ho, about this time : “ I don’t 
understand this business of yours.” 

“No,” said Robinson; “perhaps not. A business like ours is not 
easily understood." 

“ You don’t seem to me to divide any profits.’' 

“In an affair of such ningnitud*- the prfjfits eaiiUot lx- adjusted every 
dnj, nor yet every month.” 

“ But .a man wants his bread and ehee'^i' evn y day. Now, therc’h C'ld 
Brown, lie’s a deal shnrj)er 111.10 1 took Imn ft'’ ’’ 

“ Mr, Blown, foi a eormuercuil man of the old sehool, possesses eon- 
fleiable iiitilligencc,” said Tiobinson. Throughout all these memoirs, 
i( in.'iy b<" oliserved that Mi. Robinson always sj)i'alcs w^h respect cf 
l\Ir Brown. 

“ Yery coii.siderablo indectl,” said ro]q)ins. “lie scerns to me to 
nobble everythin'^. Perhaps that wa.s th< old school. The young school 
ain’t .so very dilfeieiit in that re.spect. Only, peihaps, theie isn’t so much 
for them to nobble.” 

“ A regular division of our profits has been arranged for in our deed 
of partncrdiip,” said Robinson. 

“ That’s uncommon nice, and veiy judicious,” said Poppins. 

“ It was thought to be so by our law adviser.s,” said Robinson. 

“ But yet, you see, old Brown nobbles the money. Now, if ever I 
goes into parlnershii), 1 shall bargain to have the till for my share. You 
never get near the till, do you ? ” 

“ I attend to (piite another branch cf the business,” said Robinson. 

“ Then you’re wrong. There’.s no branch of the business equal to 
the money branch. Old Brown has lots of ready money always by him 
now-a-days,” 

It certainly was the case that the cash received day by day over the 
counter was taken by Mr. Brown from the drawers and deposited by him 
in the safe. The payments into the bank were made three times a week, 
and the checks were all drawn by Mr. Brown. None of these had ever 
been drawn except on behalf of the business; but then the payments 
into the bank had by no means tallied with the cash taken ; and latttuly 
— for the last month or so— the statements of the daily cash taken had 
been very promiscuous. Some payments had of course been made both 
to Jones and Robinson for their own expenses, but the payments made by 
ISIr. Brown to himself had probably greatly exceeded these. Ho had a 
vague idea that he was supreme in money matters, because he had intro- 
duced “ capital ’’ into tlie firm. George Robinson had found it absolutely 
impjpssible to join liimself in any league with Jones, so that hitherto 
Mr. Brown had been able to carry out his own theory. The motto, 
Divide et impera^ was probably unknown to Mr. Brown in those words, 
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blit he had undoubtedly been acting on the wisdom which is conveyed in 
tliat doctrine. 

Joni'H and liis wife were preparing themselves for war, and it v'as 
plain to see tliat a storm of battle would soon be raging. Rol)in<.()ii 
also was fully alive the perils of his position, and anxious as he was 
to u-niain on good terms with IMr. Brown, was aware that it would lu. 
ni'cessaiy for him to come to ‘some understanding. In his difficulty lio 
Iwid dropped some' hints to his friend Poppins, not exactly explaining tljc 
bouree of his embarrassment, but saying enough to make that gcntleinan 
umleislaud the way in uliich the firm was going on. 

“ I suppose you're iii ('aniest about that giil,” said Poppius. Pojipiiis 
had an oiriuuul, a reverent nay of sjie.ikiug, especially on subjeets wliitli 
from iJieir nature demanded delicacy, that was frequently sliockinp t.i 
Jiobiiison. 

“ If you mean IMiss Broivn,” .said Robinson, in a tone of voice that 
was intended to eom ey a lebuke, “1 e(‘rlain]y am in earnest. ]\ry 
intention is that hlu‘ sliall become Mrs. Robinson.” 

‘‘ But wlitsi f ” 

“ As s<K)n as prudence will permit and the lady will consent. 
Broun has never been used to liard.ship. For inyselJ', I should little can 
uhat privatimjs 1 might be called on to bear, but 1 could haidly endiii 
U) see hei iii uaul ’ 

“ iMy adijce to you is ibis Jf you mean to marry her, do it .ir 
(uiee. If you ami she tojreiber can’t manage the old man, you can'< he 
uoith your salt. II you can do that, then yon can throw Jones overboaid 

“ 1 am not in tlir h'ast aiiaul ol Jones.” 

“ Peihaj)s not , but still } ou’d bitter mind your P’s and Q s. Ir 
bei-ms to me that }ou and he and the ytuiiig women aie at sixes and seven , 
and lliat’h the reason uliy old Brown is able to nobble the money.” 

1 ceitainly hliould be happier,” said Robinson, “ if 1 were married, 
and tilings were settled.” 

“ As to marriage," said Poppins, my opinion is this ; if a man has 
to do it, he might as well do it at once. They’re always pecking at 
you ; and a fellow feels tliat if he’s in for it, what’s the good of his 
fighting it out ? ” 

“ I should never marry except for love,” said Robinson. 

“ Nor I neither,” said Poppins. “ That is, I couldn’t bring myself to 
put up with a hideous old hag, because she’d money. I should alwajs 
be wanting to throttle her. But as long as they’re young, and soil, and 
fresh, one can always love ’em air least 1 can.” 

“ I never loved but one,” said Robinson. 

“ There was a good many of them used to be pretty much the same 
to me. Tliey was all very well; but as to breaking my heart about 
tlicm, — why, it’s a thing that I never understood.” 

“ Do you know, Poppins, what I did twice — ay, thrice— in those dark 
days? ” 
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“ What ; when Briaket was after her ? ” 

“ Yoa ; when she used to say that she loved another. Thrice did 
I go down to tlie river bank, intending to terminate this wretclied 
existence.” 

“ Did you, now ? ” 

“ I swear to yon that T did. But Providence, who foresaw the, happi- 
ness that is in store for me, withheld me from tlie leap.” 

“ Polly once look n]> witli a sergeant, and T can’t say 1 liked it.” 

“And wlmt did you do ? ” 

“ 1 got nnconinion drnnk, and then 1 knock ('d the daylight out of him. 
We’ve been the best of frir-uds <‘\ei .,nce Bill about marrying: — if a 
man is to do it, lie’d Ix'Her do it. It dejiendi- .i good deal on the young 
woman of eonrsr, and whether sin’* eonilorlabh* ni her mind. Some 
Momen ain’t eomfortabli*, and then iheie's the d» vil to pay. You don’t 
get enoiieli to eat, and notliing to dunk; and if ever yon leave your pipe 
out of youi pocket, ‘'he, smashes it. I’m* know’d ’em of that sort, and a 
nijin liiul bottd- liaie the ihemnatism constant ” 

“ 1 don’t think INtaiyanne is bke tl.;il ” 

“ Well, T can’t say. Polly i‘-ii't. She’s not over good, by no means, 
and would a deal s(>oner sit in a nim-chair and have her victuals and 
b/'er broiieht to her, than she'd break lic'r hack by working too haid. 
She’d like to be always a-jnnketing, ai d that’s what she's best for, as is 
the ease with many of ’em.” 

“ I’ve seen her sportive as a }f'Ung fawn at the TIall of Harmony.” 

“ But she ain’t a jonng fawn any longer ; and as tlir harmony, its 
my idea that the less of harmony young wonnn has the better. It 
makes ’em give themselves an s, and ilnnk as Innv th,.ir leu fingers were 
made to put into yellow glove.s, and that a young man liinsn’t nothing to 
do but to stand tical, and wluii ’em about till he ain’t able to stand. 
A game’s all very well, but bread and cheese is a deal better.” 

“ 1 love to see beauty enjoying itself gracetully. JMy idea of a woman 
is incompatible with the hard work of the world. I would fain do that 
myself, so that she should ever be lovely.” 

“ But she won’t be lovely a bit the more. She’ll grow old all the 
same, and probably take to diink. When she’s got a red nose and a 
jiimply face, and a sharp tongue, you’d be glad enough to see her at the 
Wash-tub then. I remember an old song as my father used to sing, but 
my mother couldn’t endure to hear it : 

' Woman takes delight in abundance of pleasure, 

But a man’s life is to labour and toil.’ 

That’s about the truth of it, and that’s what comes of your Halls of 
Harmony.” 

“ You would like woman to be a household drudge.” 

“ So I would — only drudge don’t sound well. Call her a ministering 
angel instead, and it comes to the same thing. They both of ’em means 
much of a muchness *, ^getting up your linen decent, and seeing that you 
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have a bit of something hot when you come home late. Well, good-night, 
old fellow. I shall have my hair combed if 1 stay much longer. Take 
my advice, and as you do mean to do it, do it at once. And don’t let the 
old ’un nobble all the money. Live and let live. That’s fair play all 
over.” And so Mr. Poppiiia took liia leave. 

Had anybody suggested lo George Robinson that ho should go to 
Poppins for advice as to his course of life, (ieorge Robinson would liav<‘ 
scorned the suggestion. He knew very well the great diflerence betwtui 
him and his humble friend, both as regarded \vorldly position and intil- 
lectual attainments. But, nevertheless, iheie was a strain of Avisdoni m 
Popj)ius’ remarks which, though it anjierfaiiied wholly to matti'is of low 
import, lie did not disdain to use. l! was tine that Maryaiino Brown 
still frequented the Hall ol I larmony, and went there quite as often without 
her betrothed as Avith liini. ll was tiue that Mr. Blown had adopted 
a habit of using the money of tlie firm, without rendering a fair account 
of the puipose to ■which he ap]>licd it The Hall of Harmony might not 
be the best jircjiaratioii for domestic duties, nor Mr. Bi own’s inotlKcl 
of apjilying the funds the best specific lor commercial ruccess. He would 
look to both these things, and see that some reform were made. Indeed, 
he Avould reform them both entirely by insisting on a division of the 
profits, and by taking Maryanne to his own bosom. Great ideas filled Ins 
mind. If any undue opposition were made to his wishes when expressed, 
he would leave tlie firm, break up the business, and carry his noiv well- 
known genius for commercial enterprise to some other concern in winch 
he might be treated with a juster appreciation of Ids merits. 

“ Not tliat J will ever leave tliee, Maiyanue,” he said to himself, as he 
resolved these things m his mind. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Mistress Moront. 

It was about ten days after the conversation recorded in the last chapter 
bet-ween Mr. Robinson and Mr. Popping that an affair was brought about 
through the imprudence and dishonesty of Mr. Jones, which for some time 
prevented that settlement of matters on which Mr. Robinson had resolved. 
iJiiring those ten days he liad been occupied in bringing his resolution to 
a fixed jioiiit ; and then, when the day and hour bad come in wdiich be 
intended to act, that event occurred which, disgraceful as it is to the 
annals of the Firm, must now be told. 

Tliere are certain small tricks of trade, well known to the lower class 
of hou.ses in that business to which Brown, Jones, and Robinson had 
devoted themselves, wliich for a time may no doubt be profitable, but 
which are very apt to bring disgrace and ruin upon those wdio practise 
tliein. To such tricks as these Mr. Jones was wedded, and by none 
of the arguments which he used in favour of a high moral tone ot 
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commerce could Robinson prevail upon liis partner to abandon them. 
Nothing could exceed the obstinacy and blindness of Mr. Jones dining 
these discussions. When it was explained to him that the conduct he 
was pursuing was hardly removed — nay, was not irinoved — from common 
bwindling, he would reply that it was quite as .honest as Mr. Robinson’s 
advertisements, lie would ([uote especially those Katakairion shirts which 
were obtained fiom Hodges, and «)f ■which the sah' at Jl).-?. C^Z. the half- 
dozen liad by dint of a wide; circulation of notieo'^ become consideiable. 

“ If that isn’t .swindling, I don’t kiu.w what is,” s'lid Jonc"* 

“ Do you know what Kalakaiiion means *” mid Robinson. 

“N(i; I don’t,” said Jones. “And I doii’l want to know ” 

“ Katakairion means ‘fitting,’” said Robinson; “and the purchaser 
h'ls only to take care that the .shirt he bu}'s does fit, and then it ia 
Katakaiiioii.” 

“ But -ive didn’t invent th<Mn.’* 

“ Wc invented the price and the name, and th.at’s as much as anybody 
(lnc‘^' But that is not all. It's a woll luideistuod maxim in trade, that 
a man may advertise whatever lie rlioosr's AVc advertise to attract 
notice, not to state facts. But it’s a mean thing to i»ass olT a false article 
over the counter. If you will ticket your goods, you should sell them 
according to the ticket.” 

At first, the other partneis had not objected to this ticketing, as the 
practice is now common, and theic is at fir.st sight an apparent honesty 
about It which has its seducfioii. A lady seeing 21s. Id. marked on a 
iiiantlo in the window, is able to contemplate the desired piece of goods 
and to compare it, in silent leisiiie, with her finances She can use all 
her pow'or of eye, but, as a compensation to the shopkeeper, is debarred 
fiom the power of touch; and then, having .satisfied herself as to the 
value of the thing inspected, she can go in and hiiy without delay or 
trouble to the vendor. But it has been found by practice that so true 
are the eyes of ladies that it is u.seless to expose in shop-windows articles 
which are not good of their kind, and cheap at the price named. To 
attract cu-storners in this way, real bargains must be exhibited; and 
■when this is done, ladies take advantage of the unwary tradesman, and 
unintended sacrifices are made. George Robinson soon perceived this, 
and suggested that the ticketing should be abandoned. Jones, however, 
l)er.sovered, observing that he knew liow to remedy the. evil inherent in 
the system. Hence difliculties arose, and, ultimately, disgrace, which was 
very injurious to the Firm, and went near to break the heai-t of Mr. Broivn. 

A^ccording to Jones’s plan, the articles ticketed in the window were 
not, under any circumstances, to be sold. The shopmen, indeed, were 
forbidden to remove them from their positions under any entreaties or 
threats from the customers. The customer was to be at first informed, 
with all the blandishment at the sliopman’s command, that the goods 
furnished within the shop were exact counterparts of those exposed. 
Then the shopman was to argue Uiat the arrangements of the window 
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could not be disturbed. And sliould a persistent purchaser after that 
insist on a supposed legal right, to buy the very thing ticketed, Mr. Jones 
was to bo called ; in which case Mr. Jones would inform the persistent 
purchaser that she was regarded aa unreasonable, violent, and disagiee- 
abh*; and that, under such circumstances, her cu.stom was not wanted hy 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson. ^Fhe disappointed female would generally 
leave the shop with some loud remarks as to swindling, dishonesty, and 
jiettifogging, to which Mr. Jones could turn a deaf car. But soinet lines 
Avorse than this would ('n.sne ; ladies would insist on their riglits ; scranihlcs 
would occur in order ihal [lossc* sum of the article might be obtained; iIk^ 
assistants in tlic shop would not always take part with Mr. Jones; and, .h 
I ns been heiore said, serious diificulties would aiise. 

'i’lieie can be no dc.ulit that J* lies was veiy Avroiig. lie usually va: 
W'roijg. IJis uh-a.s of tr.uh' were nn-aii, limited, ami altogidlier inappro- 
priate to business on a large scale Ibit, nevertheless, we cannot pass on 
to the t^nrration of a eireunntanu* as it did occur, without expressing oui 
strong abliorrenco ot iho-e ladies vvlio are ih'siroUH of ]>urchasing ehe.i]) 
goods to tlu' inanitest iniiiiy of the tradesmen from whom tlu-y buy them 
The ticketing of goods at prices below tlieir value is not to our taste, hut 
the piircha.sing of sueli goods is ]<‘ss so. 'I'hi* lady ivho will take advan- 
tage cf a tiadesinan, that ^li** maj' fill lier house with liner, or com i 
her back with hmuy at liis C'st, and in .a ni.umer which her own nieaii 

W'ould not laiilv permit, is, m our esimuit ion, a lobber. It is olU‘ii 

necessary that tiade.smcii hliould ad\er(ise tnuueiidoUH .sacrifices. It i 
sometiine.s iiec('s-?ary lh.it they should actually make such sncrificc 
Blown, Jones, ami Robinson lu'ue duimg their career been diiveii li 
fiueli a necessity 'fliey have smded upon their female cust ' ers, nsiiu’^ 
their sweetest blandishments, while those iemale customers havi' .ibstiacted 
their goods at juices almost uoiuiiial. Blown, Joues, and Kobinsoii, iii 
ibreing such sales, have been coerced by the nec'c.ssary laws of traile ; hut 
w'hile smiling with all their bland ishments, they have known that the 
ladies on whom they have smiled have been robbers. 

Why is it that commercial honesty has ho seldom charms for women ? 
A woman who would give away the last bIuiwI from her back will insist 
on smuggling her gloves through the Custom-house ! Who can make a 
widow understand that she should not communicate with her boy in tlio 
colonies under (lie iliJ-lionest ciwer of a new.'^pajier ? Is not the passion 
for cheap purcha.scH altogether a female mani.*!? And yet every chea]> 
juirchasc — evei-y jmrehase made at a rate so cheap aa to deny the vendor 
his fair profit ia, in tnith, a dislionesty ; — a diahonesty to which the pm- 
cluiscr is indirectly a party. Would that women could be taught to hate 
hargain.s I How much Jess U8(de.sa trasli wmuJcl there be in our houses, 
and how much fewer tremendoUB sacrifices in our sliopH ! 

Brown, Jones, and Robinson, when tliey had been established some 
Hi.x or eight months, had managed to pr(»curc from a house in the silk trade 
u few black silk mantles of a very superior description. The lot had been 
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n remnant, and had been obtained with Hundry other goods at a low 
figui’e. Bill, nevertholesH, the proper price at which the house could 
aflTord to sell them would cxci'cd th(‘ mark of poneral purchasers in 
Bishopsgale Street. These came into Mr. Jones’ hands, ami ho imme- 
diately resolved to use them for the puquws of the window. Some half 
dozen of them were very tiistefully ariaui;ed iijuiii racks, and weie marked 
at jirices which were, very tenijitiucf to Jadu's rd' discernment. In the 
middle of one window there was a eojuous mantle, of silk so thick that it 
•-/lood almost alone, very full in ifs dimen^'inn^, and admirable m its 
t.isliiori. This mantle, wlneh Would not liav( tiecii deaily liought for 
o/. Itl.'i. or I/, wa.s injudiciously tickolod at ll^d, “ It will bring 
di zi'iis of women to .‘lo‘ sliop,” Mid Jono.s, “and wi' have an article of 
tlio same sha])f‘ and colour, which wi‘ can do at that price uncommonly 
well.” '\Vli(‘ 1 her or iv) tlie mantle had biouglit ilozens of women into 
the shop, C'lMiKPt now' be said, but it (■l•r!.•unly biou^iht one there whom 
JirowMi, Joue", and liohitismi w’lll loo:'- i. member. 

JMis. Moiony was an liislnvoman wlio, as she assure d tlic magistrates 
111 'Worship Street, had lived in the Auny highest cii'cle« in Limerick, and 
had come fiom a jiriiicely stoik in the iv ighbounng county of Clare. 
SIk' Ava*^' a full-sizc'd lady, not Avitlaait u certain aniount of good looks, 
though at the jauiod of her intendi'd pui chase in BisV M)‘*gate Street, she 
unisl hav(' been nearer fifty than foil}. Her face was Tiojid, if not red, 
lu r anus Avere thick and poweiful, licr eyes Avere hnght, but, as seen 
by BioAvn, Jones, and Robinson, not jilcasunt to the vievr, and she ahvays 
carried A^ith lier an air of undaunted resolution. When she entered the 
shop, she Avas accompanied by a thin, acrid, unmarried female Iriend, 
Avliose feminine channs by no nieaus equalled hej* ow n. >Shc might be of 
about the same age, but she had more of the air anil manner of advanced 
5 cars. Her nose ua.s long, iiarroAv and ri'd; her eyes Afi-'cre set very 
near together; she Avas tall, and skimpy in all her proportions; and her 
name was Miss Biles. Of the name aud station of Mrs. Morony, or of 
Miss Biles, nothing was of course known when they entered the shop ; 
but with all these circumstances, B., J., and K. Avere oilerwards made 
acquainted. 

“1 believe I’ll just look at that pelisse, if you plaze,” said Mrs. 
]\Ioroiiy, addres.sing herself to a young man Avlio stood near to the window 
in whicli the mantle was disjilayed. 

“ Certainly, ma’am,” fjaid the man. “ If you’ll step this way, I’ll 
show you the article.” 

'* I sec the article there,” said Mrs. Morony, poking at it with her 
parasol. Standing Avhere she did she was just able to touch it in this 
Avay. “That’s tlie one I main, witli the price; — how much was it, 
Miss Biles ?” 

“ One, eighteen, eleven and a halfpenny,” said Miss Biles, who had 
learned the figures by heart before she ventured to enter the shop. 

“ If you’ll do me the favour to step this way ITl show you the samo 
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article,” said the man, who was now aware that it was his first duty to 
get the ladies awjiy from that neighbourhood. 

But Mrs. Morony did not move. “ It’s the one there that I’m askinj^ 
yc for,” said she, pointing again, and pointing this time with the hooked 
end of her parasol “ I’ll tliroublc ye, young man, to show me the 
article with the ticket." 

“ The identical pelisse, if you please, sir,” said Miss Biles, “ which 
you there advertise as for sale at one, eighteen, eleven and a halfpenny.” 
And then she j)re'»aed her lips together, and looked at tlie shojimun with 
such vehemence tliat her two eyes seemed to grow into one. 

The poor man knew that he was in a dillienlty, and cast his eyes 
across the shop for assistance. Jones, who in his own branch was ever 
on the watch — and let praise for that diligence be duly given to him — 
had seen from the first what was in the wind. Trom the moment in 
which the stout lady had raise«l her parasol he felt that a battle was 
imminent ; but he had thought at prudent to abstain awhile from the 
combat himself. He hovered near, however, as personal protection 
might be needed on behalf of the favourite ornament of his window. 

“ I’ll thi ouble you, if you plaze, sir, to raich me that pelisse,” said 
Mrs. Morony. 

“ We never disturb our window,” said the man, “ but we ki-e]) tlie 
same article in the shop." 

“ Don’t you be took in by that, ^Irs. Morony,” said iMiss Biles. 

“ I don’t main,” said Mrs. Morony. “ I shall insist, sir " 

Now was the moment in which, as Jones felt, the inteiforcnee of the 
general himself was necessary. Mis. Morony w;ia in the act i<f tnrnim^ 
herself well round towards the w'lndow, so sus to make herself o‘C of her 
prey when she should resolve on grasping it. Miss Biles had aln'udy 
her purse in her hand, ready to pay the legal elaiin. It w'as clear to he 
seen that the enemy was of no mean skill and of great valour. The 
intimidation of Mrs. Morony might be regarded os a feat beyond the 
power of man. Her florid countenance had akcady become more than 
ordinarily rubicund, and her nostrils were breathing anger. 

“ Ma’am,’’ said Mr. Jones, stepping up and ineffectually attempting 
to interpose himself between her and the low barrier which protected tlie 
goods exposed to view, “ the young man has alrcaJy told you that we 
cannot disarrange tlie nviiuIow'. It is not our habit to do so. If you will 
do me the honour to walk to a chair, he sliall show you any articles which 
you may desire to inspect.” 

“ Don’t you be done," whispered Miss Biles. 

“ I don’t main, if I know it,” said Mrs. Moiony, standing her ground 
manfully. “ I don’t desire to inspect anything, — only that pelisse.” 

“ J am sorry that w'o cannot gratify you,” said Mr. Jones. 

“ But you must gratify me. It’s for sale, and the money’s on it." 

“You shall have the same article at the same price;" and Mr. 
Jones, as he spoke, endeavoured to press the lady out of her position. 
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“ But positively you cannot have that. Wc never bieak through our 
lulcs.” 

“ Chaiting the public is the chief of yrmr rulo-^, I’m thinking,” said 
Mrs. Morony ; “ but you’ll not find it so aisy to chait me. Pay them 
the money down on the counter, Miss Biles, dear.” And so saying, she 
thrust foith her para.sol, and auccoeded m her attempt to dislodge the 
])rcy Knowing well where to strike her blow and obtain a hold, she 
dragged forth the mantle, and almost got it into her hfc hand. But 
Jones could not sUind by .and soo his fnni thu lobbcd. Dreadful as 
was his foe in spirit, size, and strength, his nianlim was too gieat for 
this. So he alsr) dashed forward and was the lirat to giasp the silk. 

“Are you going to job the shop ? ” said he. 

“Is it rob/" said Mrs. Morony. “By the powers, thin, ye’re the 
l)i; 2 g(..sl blag-guard my eyes have seen sinec I’ve been in Loudon, and 
that’s saying a long word. I.s it rob to me / I’ll tell yon wliat it is, young 
man, — av you don’t let your fingers oil* this pelisse that I’ve purchased, 
ril ha\e you before the magistliratcs Ici stalling it. Have you paid the 
money down, dear / ” 

Miss Biles was busy counting out the cash, but no one was at hand 
to tak(‘ it fiom her. It was clear that the two confederates had prepared 
tliernselv^'s at all points for (he contest, having, no doubt, more than once 
inspected the article from the outside, — fi>r Miss Biles had the exact sum 
ready, done to the odd halfpenny. “ There,” said she, appealing to the 
young man who was nearest to her, “ one, eighteen, eleven, and a half- 
penny.” But the young man wa.s deaf to the charmer, even though she 
charmed with ready money. “ May I trouble you to see that the cash is 
right.” But the young man would uot be troubled. 

“You’d a deal better leave it go, ma’am,” said Jones, “or I shall 
be obliged to send for the police.” 

“ Is it the police ? Faith, thin, and I think you’d better send I Give 
me my mantilla, I say. It’s bought and paid for at your own price.” 

By this time there was a crowd in the shop, and Jones, in his anxiety 
to defend the establishment, had closed witli Mrs. Morony, and was, as it 
were, wrestling with her. Ilis effort, no doubt, had been to disengage 
her hand fiom the unfortunate mantle ; but in doing so, he was led into 
some slight personal violence towards the lady. And now Miss Biles, 
having deposited her money, attacked him from behind, declaring that 
her friend would be murdered. 

“ Come, hands off. A woman’s a woman always 1 ” said one of the 
crowd .vlio had gathered round them. 

“ What does the man mean by hauling a female about that way 7 ” 
said another. 

“ The poor cralhur’s nigh murthcred wid him intirely,” said a country- 
woman from the street. 

“ If she’s bought the thingumbob at your own price, why don’t you 
give it her ? ” asked a fourth. 
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“ I’ll bt* hanged if bLc shall have it 1 " said Jones, panting for breath, 
lie was by no means deficient in spirit on such an occasion as this. 

“And it’sniy belief you will be hanged,” said Miss Biles, who w.n 
still working away ut his back. 

The scene was one which was not creditable to the shop of Englibh 
tradesmen in the ninetecntli century. The young men and girls had 
come round from behind the counter, but they made no attempt to 
separate the combatants. Mr. Jones was not loved among them, and the 
chance of war seemed to run veiy much in favour of the lady, (tm- 
discieet youth had gone out in quest of a policeman, but lu' was not 
successful in lus seauh till he had walked half a mile fiom the do( r. 
Mr. Jones was at last nearly smothered in the enco inter, lor the gu.il 
weight and ample drapery of Mrs. Miu-ony was beginning to tell upon 
him. When she got his back against the counter, it was as though a 
feather bed was upon him. In the meantime tlu' unfoi lunate mantle had 
fared badly between them, and was now not worlli the pin ehase-money 
which, but ten minutes since, had been so eageily Icndeied foi it 

Things Aveie in this stale W'heii Mr. Biowm slowly descended into tlu 
arena, while George Robinson, standing at the distant doorway m tlio 
back, looked on with blushing cheeks Oiu- of the girls hud explamcd 
to Mr. Browm wdiat w'as tlie state ol afiairs, and he immediately attemjitcd 
to Jjirovv oil on the troubled W'ators. 

“ Wheietbre all this noise ? ” he said, raising both his hands as lie 
advanced slowly to the spot. “Mi. Jones, 1 inqiloiejou to desist!” 
But Mr. Jones was wedged down upon the counter and could not desist 

“ Madam, what can 1 do for you? ” And he adilresscd liin. edf to tlic 
back of Mrs Morony, which w'as still convulsed viidently by ’ cr efluJb 
to pummel Mr. Jones. 

“ I believe he’s well nigh killed her; I believe lie has,” said Miss Jiilcrf. 

Then, at last, the discreet youth returned with three policemen, and 
the fight was at an end. That the victory was with Mrs. Morony nobody 
could doubt. She held in her hand all but the smallest fragment of the 
mantle, — the price of which, however, Miss Biles had been careful to 
repocket, — and showed no sign of exliaustion, whereas Jones was speech- 
less. But, nevertheless, she w'as in tears, and appealed loudly to llie 
police and to the crowd as to her wrongs. 

“ I’m fairly inurthcrcd with him, then, so I am, — the baist, the villain, 
the Bwindhier. Wliat am I to do at all, and my things all desthroyed I 
Look at this, thin 1 ” and she lield up llic cause of wai*. “ Hid raorliid 
man iver see the like of that ? And I’m beaten black and blue wid him, 
— so I am.” And then she sobbed violently. 

“ So you are, Mrs Morony,” said Miss Biles. “ lie to call himself a 
man indeed, and to go to strike a woman 1 ” 

“ It’s thruc for you, dear,” continued Mrs, Morony. “ Polioenicn, 
mind, I give him in charge. You’re all witnesses, I give that man m 
charge.” 
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!Mr. Jonea, also, ^vas v('ry eager to secuvo llui intervention of the 
police, — much more so than was M» Brown, who was only anxious that 
everybody should retiie. Mr. Jones could newer be made to understand 
that he had in any way been wrong. “A firm needn't sell an article 
unless It pleases,’ he aigucd to the magistiaty. “ A firm is bound to 
make good its promises, hir," replied the genlJeman in Worship Street. 
“ And no respectable linn would for a moment he' kale to do so.” And 
then he made some remarks of a very siweie nature. 

J\li. Brown did all that he ctnild tn puicnl tl • all'.iii tium becoming 
jiublie. lie attempted to bribe Mrs. Moro^J^ b-^ j>iesentiiig her with the 
torn mantle; but she accepted the gilt, and iJi'eH-rrcd her complaint. 
He biibed the polioemeii, also ; but, iievcithelt ^s, the mailer got into the 
111 wspaper leperts. 'J’lu* <laily Jujuler, of course, took it up, — for what 
does if not take iiji iii its solicitude fir pf.or liiitish liuinan nature? — and 
tore Jhown, Jones, and h’-olni.son to pitcis in a leading article. No 
])Unis]iment could lie lulheted on the iiiin, ior, as the magistiatc said, no 
olleiu'e could be ])ro\e(l. The lady, aho, had ciwlainly been wiong to help 
lua’sell. But the wliulo aflair was damaging in the extreme to Magenta 
lluLibe, and gave a tiTnble check to tlial lapiel tiade which had already 
sprung up under the* latluc'nce ol an extended system ol advcrllbing. 


CIIATTBR XV. 

Mths Brown ka^tv..s the Day. 

George Rothnson had been in the ver^r act of comii,'> to an understanding 
with Mr. Brown as to the proceeds of the business, v/hen ho was inter- 
rupted by that terrible allair of Alls. AIe)U)ny. Tor some days ullcr that 
the whole establishment wus engaged m thinking, talking, and giving 
Gvieh>nce about the matter, and it was all tliat the firm could do to keep 
the retail trade going across the counter. Some of the young men and 
women gave notice, and went away; and others became so indifferent that 
it was necessary to get rid of them. For a week it was doubtful whether 
it would be possible to keep the liouhc open, and during that week 
Mr. Brown was so paralyzed by his feelings that he w'as unable to give 
any assistaiiee. He sal uiistairs moaning, accompanied generally by bis 
Iavo daughters; and he sent u medical certificate to Worshij) Street, testi- 
fying his inability to apiiear befoi e the magistrate. From what transpired 
afterwards we may say that the magistrate would have treated him more 
leniently than did the young women. They were aware that whatever 
money yet remained was in liib keeping; and now, as at the time of their 
mother’s death, it seemed fitting to them tliat a division should be made 
of the spoils. 

“ George,” he said one evening to his junior partner, “ I’d like to be 
laid decent in Kensal Green 1 I know it will come to that soon.” 
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Robinson hereupon reminded him that care had killed a cat ; and 
promised him all manner of commercial greatness if he could only rouse 
himself to his work. “ The career of a merchant prince is still open to 
you," said Robinson, enthusiiistically. 

“ Not along with Maryanne and Sarah Jane, George I " 

“ Sarah Jane is a married \toman, and sits at another man’s hearth. 
Why do you allow her to trouble you ?" 

“ She is my child, George. A man can’t deny himself to his child. 
At least I could not. And I don’t want to be a merchant prince. If I 
could only have a little place of my own, that was my own; and wheu* 
they wouldn’t always be nagging after money when they come to sec me." 

Poor Mr. Brown 1 He was asking from the fairies that for which we 
arc all asking, — for which men have ever asked. He merely desired the 
comforts of the world, without its cares. He wanted his small farm of a 
few acres, as Horace wanted it, and Cincinnatiis, and thousands of Rt:.te6- 
men, soldiers, and merchants, from their days down to ours ; his *• ill 
farm, on which, however, the sun must always shine, and where w ^ 
should flouri.sh. Pom Mr. Brown ! Such little farms for the comforts c f 
old age can only be attained by long and unwearied cultivation during the 
years of youth and manhood. 

It was on one occasion such as th^ not very long after the affair of 
Mrs. Morony, that Robinson pressed very eagerly upon Mr. Bi own’ the 
Slice ial necessity which demanded from the firm at the present moment 
more than ordinary efforts in the way of advertisement. 

“ Jones has given us a great blow,” said liobinson. 

“ I fear he has," said Mr. Brown. 

“ And now, if we do not jnit our best foot forward it W’M bo all np 
with us. If we flag now, people will see that we are down. But if we 
go on with audacity, all those re|)orts will die away, and we shall again 
tiick our beams, and flame once more in the morning sky." 

It may be presumed that Mr. Brown did not exactly follow the quota- 
tion, but the eloquence of Robinson had its desired effect. Mr. Brown 
did at lost produce a sum of five hundred pounds, with which printers, 
• stationers, and advertising agents were paid or partially paid, and 
Robinson again went to work. 

“ It’s the last," said Mr. Brown, with a low moan, “ and vrould Iia\e 
been Maryanne’s 1 ” 

Robinson, when he heard this, was much struck by the old man’s 
enduring courage. How had he been able to preserve this sum from the 
young woman’s hands, pressed as he had been by her and by Brisket ? Of 
this Robinson said nothing, but he did venture to allude to the fact that 
the money must, in fact, belong to the firm. 

This is here mentioned chiefly as showing the reason why Robinso” 
did not for awhile renew the business on which he; was engaged when 
Mrs. Morony’s presence in the shop was announced. '.He felt that no 
private matter should be allowed for a time to int fore wifi Lis renewed 
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cxoi'lions; and he also felt that as Mr. Brown had rcsprmdod to his 
entreaties in that matter of the live hundred ])ouiul'^, it wtaild net here me 
him to attack the old man again immediately. For three months he 
applied himself solely to business; and thin, when affliirs h.ad iiartiidly 
been restored under his guidance, he again rb.solvfd, under the furthei 
instigation of Poppins, to put things at once on a pioper looting. 

“ So you ain’t sriliced yet,” said Poiipius. 

“ No, not yet.” 

“ Nor won’t be — not to Mary .nine Brown 'J'liere was my ^\iff at 
Ibisket’s, ill Aldersgate Street, jesterday, and we all know Avbat that 
means.” 

“What does it mean'^" demanded Rulnii^on, Bcculing fearfully 
“ Would you hint to me that she is false ! ” 

“ False! No 1 she’s not false that 1 know of. She's ready enough to 
have you, if you can jiut youiself right Avith the old man. lint if‘ a on 

’ -why, of course, she’s not to Avait till her haii’s pi ay. She and 
1 1 j ire as thick as thieves, and so Po'ly h.is liccn to Alder^gale Street. 
Po’'y say.s that the Jones’s aie getting their momy regukiily out of the 
till.” 

“ Wait till her hair be gr.ay!” .‘^ald Robin^-on, Avdien he Avns left <o 
liiinsclf “ Do I Avish her to AA'ait ’ Would 1 not stand AVith hei at the 
alt.ii to-moiTOAV, though my last half-croAvn .should go to the greedy piie.st 
Avlio joined us/ And she li.as .sent her Iriend to Aldersgnte Sticet — to my 
inal ! There mint, at .any late, he an end of tins!*’ 

Laic on that evening, Avheii his Aioik aa.is oAnn-, he took a glass of hot 
hiaiidy-and-watcr at the “Four Swan.'',' and then h(' waili'd ujiun 
Mr. llroAvn. He luckily found the .•'emor puilner alone. “Mr. BroAvii,” 
said he, “ Fve come to have a little piiA'ate conversation.” 

“ Private, George ! Well, I’m all alone. Llaiyaiinc is Avilli Mrs. 
Poppins, I think.” 

With Mrs. Poppins ! Ye.s ; and where might she not be with Mrs. 
Pojipina? Robinson felt that ho had it within him at that moment to 
start off for Aldersgate Street. “ But first to hubiuc^.s,'’ said he, as he 
remembered the special object for which he had come. 

“ For the present it is well that she should he aAvay,” he said. 

“ ^Ir. BioAvn, the lime has noAv come at aaIiIcIi it is absolutely neccssai-y 
that I should know where 1 am.” 

“ Where you arc, George? ” 

“ Yes; on what ground 1 stand. Wlio I am before the world, and 
Avhat interest I represent. Is it the fact that 1 am the junior partner in 
the house of Brown, Jones, and Robinson? " 

“ Why, George, of course you are.” 

“ And is it the fact that by the deed of partner.Hhip drawn up between 
us, I am enti'.V'd to receive one quarter of the pioceeds of the business?” 

“ No, George, no j not proceeds.” 

“What then 

VdL. IV. — NO. 24. 
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“ Profits, George ; one quarter of the profits.” 

“ And what is my share for the year now over?" 

“You liave lived, George; you must always remember that. It is 
a great thing in itself even to live out of a trade in these days. You 
have lived, you must acknowledge that." 

“ Mr. Brown, 1 am not a greedy man, nor a suspicious man, nor an 
idle man, nor a man of pleasure. But I am a man in love.” 

“ And she shall be yours, George." 

“ Ay, sir, that is easily said. She shall be mine, and in order that 
she may bt‘ mine, I must request to know what is accurately the state of 
our accouni I ” 

“ Geoige,” said ]\rr. Brown in a piteous accent. “You and I hav 
alwaj^'s been friends ” 

“ But Ihorc are those who will do much for tl.eir enemies out of fiai, 
though they Avill do nothing for their friends out of love. Jones lias a 
regular income out of the business.” 

“ Only foi ly sluHuigs or so on every Satiuday night ; nothing more, on 
my honour. And then tlieyVe babbies, }oii knoAV, and they must live.” 

“ By the terms of our partnershij) I am entitled to as much us he.” 

“But then, Geoigc, suppose that nobody is entitled to nothing! 
Suppose there is no piofits. \Ye all must live, you knoAV, but then it’s 
only hand to mouth ; is it ?” 

lIoAv teiTilile Avas this statement a.s to the affairs of the firm, coming, 
as it did, from the senior partner, Avho not moi e than tAvelve montha aince 
entered the business Avith a sum of four thousand pounds in hard cash ' 
Robinson, whose natural spirit in such matters was sanguine and bi.oyant, 
felt that even he Avas depres.aed. Had four thousand pounds gone, and 
was there no pi ofit ? He kncAv Avell that the stock on hand would not oven 
pay the debts that were due. The shop had always been full, and the 
men and women at the counter had ahva} s been busy. The books had 
nominally been kept by himself ; but who can keep the books of a con- 
cern, if he be left in ignorance as to the outgoings and incomings ? 

“ That comes of attempting to do business on a basis of capital i” he 
said in a voice of anger. 

“It comes of advertising, George. It comes of little silver books, 
and big wooden stockings, and men in armour, and cata-carrion shirts; 
that’s what it’s come from, George.” 

“ Never," said Robinson, rising from his chair Avith energetic action. 
“ Never. You may as Avell tell me that the r.ecdle does not point to the 
pole, that the planets have not their appointed courses, that the SAvelling 
river does not run to the sea. There are facts as to which the world has 
ceased to dispute, and this is one of them. Advertise, advertise, advertise 1 
It may be that we have fallen short in our duty ; but the performance of 
a duty can never do an injury.” In reply to this, old Brown merely 
shook his bead. “ Do you know what Burly wig has spent on his Potion; 
Burlyw'ig’s Medean Potion ? Forty thousand u-year for the lost ten yeai'S# 
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and now Barlywig is worth, — I don't know what Barlywig is worth; but 
1 know lie is in Parliamont.” 

“ AVc haven’t rIuDT to go on like that, George” In answer to this, 
lidhinson knew not what to urge, but he did know that his system was 
righl. 

At this moment the door was opened, and ATaiyanne Brown en- 
tered the room. “Father,” [he said, a^ soon as h.er loot was over the 
threshold of the door; hut llien seting that Air Rrow'ii was not alone, 
she stoppl'd herself. There was an aiigr) sjiot on Jier cheeks, and it Ava.s 
manifest h 0111 the tone of lier -n oi<v that slu was ahouL to addruss her 
fathei in anger. “Oh, George; so jouaic there, are yon? I hupposc 
you came, because you kncAv 1 was out ” 

“ I came; Mar}annc," said he, putting out his hand to her, “ I came 
— to settle 0111 wedding day.” 

“ Aly thilJren, my children !” Kaid All llrown. 

“ That’.s all veiy line,” said Mai^'innc; “but I’ve heard so much 
about wedding days, that I’m sick of it, and don’t mean to have none." 

“ AVhat ; you vill never he a bride 

“ No ; I won’t, — 'what's the use ? ” 

“ You shall be iny bride ; — to-moirow if you will," 

“ ril tcU you what it is, George Robinson; my belief of you is, that 
you are that soft, a man might steal away your toes without your feet 
missing ’em." 

“ You have stolen away my heart, and my body is all the lighter.” 

“ It’s light enough ; there’s no doubt of that, and so is your head. 
Your heels too were, once, but you’ve given up that." 

“ Yes, Maryaime. When a man commences the stern realities of life, 
that must be abandoned. But now I am anxious to commence a reality 
which is not stern, — that reality which is for me to soften all the hard- 
ness of this hardworking world. Maryanne, when shall be our wedding 
day ? " 

For a while the fair beauty was coy, and would give no decisive 
answer ; but at length under the united pressure of her father and lover, 
a day was named. A day was named, and Air. Brown's consent to that 
day was obtained j but this arrangement was not made till he had under- 
taken to give up the rooms in which he at present lived, and to go into 
lodgings in the neighbourhood. 

“ Geoige," said she, in a confidential whisper, before the evening 
vraa rrver, “ if you don’t manage about the cash now, and have it all your 
own way, you must be soft." Under the influence of gratifled love, he 
promised her that he would manage it. 

“ Bless you, my children, bless you,” said Mr. Brown, as they parted 
for the night. “ Bless you, and may yotu* lores be lasting, and your 
ohildren obedient.” 
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(![oi«pdili«)e tomiimtions. 


Onl of tlie cliaractoristic'^ of tlie present clay is tlic’ Intioclnc'llon, mlo 
])olitical and senn-political discussiouf?, of a tone it is iiol c'.'uy In 

catch in those of eailier times. The moral relations of measure-) aie 
^^eneraJly invested with far greater prominence than vas foimerly llie 
case. Man}' of the most mipoitant movements of the day have owed Ihcu 
success to the fact, that they Averc Avhat may he called, in cumhioius 

though in tliis iiivtance not mappiopiiate slane, moial demonstration, 

Tlie E-xliilnlion of 18 .”) I, l<>r e\am]»le, Avas greatly mdehtod to the imnal 

apparatus Avith AA'hich it Avas surionnded. 'I'lie pravci^ and spc'eilies 

about universal and elernal pence, A\hich, to n^e anotliei slang plirnsp, 
inanguratc'd ten of the most Availihe yc'ars in the liistor} ol' modetn 
Km ope, Avont nearly as far towaul - securing its results as the mcrcanli'e 
advantages connected AvIth it. Like moft other things this tendency has 
Its good and lU bad side. lt.s gcnid side is obvious. Its bad side iv, th.it 
it exposes ill JSC Avho adopt it to temptations to hypocrisy, or, at best, le 
pedantiy, strong cnougli to make it liigbly desiialde that every jiolitie.il 
projKjsal Avliieb apjie.ils to jiubbc Eiipporl on the stiengtb of its good inoi.il 
tendeney, lathei tliaii on the common ground of its poblictd advantages, 
slioiild be strictly though impartially eiititised. 

Competitive examiiialion.s arc amongst the suliject.s Avliieli at preseni 
occujjy the position in Cjue.stion. They aie jml ioiAvard Avith great zeal as 
juoviding a ncAV piofcssion for modest and uiiucknoAvledged merit, as a 
stimulus to general education, as a remedy for political jobbery, and as a 
means of securing efficiency in the public servii'e. Of these, recommenda- 
tions the tAVO last arc, as a lawyer AA'ould say, good on the face of them. 
'J'liat i.s, if they arc made out, they amply justify the adoption of the system 
proposed, though it must be avoAved that their authors, like those of all 
self-denying ordiimncc.s, owe the world some explanation for their excessive 
■viitue. The other two, though not perhaps to be desciibed as bad uiioii 
till' fice of them, are nevertheless suspicious. They liaA'c about them an 
air so smooth and bland as to suggest at once harshness and pedantry 
vithin. Great questions, hoAvever, arc not to be settled by impressions. 
It Avould be the height of folly to nlloAv a good measure to be injured by 
the bad manners of those who propose it, or to miss a substantial advan- 
tage because its authors exaggerate its importance. 

ITie present popularity, therefore, of the system of competitive exami- 
nations, is a sufficient rca.son for an impartial inquiry into the whole of the 
subject. The forms of political discussion Avith Avhicli avc are familiar arc 
not favourable either to completeness or to impartiality. The great 
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cliJiniclciistic of si)Ceclie!=( and nonspapcr articles is tliat tlicy handle some 
one point of a large subject as cfTcctively asposKihle within a limited space; 
and thus, instead of showing the difl'erent jiarts ol a system in their 
idfilion to each otlu'r, hiuniner, as it were, at one nail, so that the 
iniprcsMon which they piodiice at last is sli^dif and (-nesided, instead 
of being genera], systematic, and qualified. 

C'onipetitive cxaininaliona may bo divided into tv/o great clnsso."?, 
scholastic and otiiei.d. As tlu' oiigin of tin* olhcial v'vaminations is 
dislmelly tiaceable to the juipulanly of the schobu-ilic examinations, the 
latlei may piopeily be eonhideied lir^^t, as lie) ihiow' gicsit light on the 
n^e and on the piopt'r splieie of the foimer. bcholastic competitive 
e\.'iininations are at pieaenl univi'r.^al in all places of education in this 
eoiMitry, and tire even more jiopiilar and rnoie ligorous in some parts of the 
(ouiinent ; this is cspeeitilly tin* cum* hi riance, wheie, at the Polytechnic, 
and at some of the mihtaiy schools, the iwu elapses uiii into each other, 
sdiol.i^ilc MCloiics being the be t, if not the only passpoil, to some kinds 
of odicial ( injiloyment. In Pnghind coinpeLiti\ (> ex.iniinal ions for scho- 
1.1‘lic pm jkj.sc.s aie cunipai.ilivcly niodein. At Oxfoid, the system, as 
:ij)[)lied to degiecs, i> nut }eL filt\ }eaia old. At Ctnnbndgc it is consider- 
ably older, but Avitlim (he last toity years it has taken altogether a new 
po'-ition, and at pieseiit loims the gicat motive powei by which the whole 
ol llic ediictilioii given at the umveisily is iinpaited. (’amhridge allbrds 
a niiuh iiioie pcilecl illustiatioii than t Kloid ol the woiking of the system, 
as it (allies it to its extreme coiiscjiuMices. In most of the Oxfoid 
exatiiinal lolls, especially in the examinations for degiees, the candidates 
aie ela^silled, 5 iO that the coinpetitioii is not between man and man, but 
for .idinission to a el.iss. At Cambiidge, on the other liand, (though the 
system has lately been somewhat modified,) the competition is, as a general 
1 ule, individual. The candidates aic not only anaiigeJ in classes, but they 
aie arranged in order of merit in those classes, so that each man has his 
share cif personal victory or defeat, gained at the expense of his neighbour, 
lie lias a diiect interest in his neighbour’s failure, and receives distinct 
and definite loss from his succe.ss. The Cambridge sy stem thus alTords 
the best piecedeiit for nil inquiiy into tlie piobable le.^ults of the system 
of competition proper as applied to political purposes. 

What, t]ien, is the nature, and w'hat arc the moral and intellectual 
results of the system? Whatever those icsults may be at the universities, 
and especially at the uuiveisity m wliich they strongly dcvelojied 

nnd most conspicuously displayed, they will be in tlie public officcsi 
.subjcei always to this observation, tliat they will be displayed in a much 
stronger shape, and will not be obviated by a variety of influences which 
belong to a university life. One moral efibet of competition lias been a 
familiar subject of declamation since the time, at least, of Cowper. In 
his elegant, though feeble, poem on public schools, he says, speaking of 
emulation ; — 

“ Tho spur is povvciful, and I giwut its force.” 
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And after a fanciful description of its effects, he goes on 
“ WciVh for a moinoiit clnssioal desert 
Af;aint>t a mind depraved mid IVeliiigs hurt.” 

In short, it was Cowper’s opinion, and it is htill the ojiinion of a consitler- 
ahlc number of peisons, that the consef|U('UCG of peisoiml coin] elilion is to 
pioclucc malice and ill- a\ ill between tho'^'c Avlio engnee in it. Any one 
who is at all hiiniliar Avitli the temper 11111011 prevails amongst .slucleiits at 
the niiiversilies, will see at once that whatever other ohjcelions may he 
U’’ged against the system of ci'mjie^^itivc examinations, this one, at any 
rate, is either altogether grouiidJess, or is, at least, of no sort of practieal 
importance. When it is once fttlly setfUd that the piospect of ohiainlii'i 
Buch advantages as a public body has it in it^ jimver to give, is contingisit 
upon any test impaitially applied by a iccognizcd authority, the award 
IS submitted to ivitli a degiee of good-humour which ivoiild surjui^e 
those i\ho have not liad the Oji]>oituiiity of seeing how uriifoimly it 
e.xj^ts. Tlie feelings of a man lieafim in iiliat he himself recogniizes as 
a liir examination, are just like those of a person i\ho comes off a loser m 
any other tiial of stiength and skill. It is a fee hug altogether fiee fi'oin 
Intteiricss or ill-will against the huccessliil peison ; although, no doubt, 
the loser may, and perhaps will, feel some degiec of bitterness against the 
s)ol(m winch has been imfavouralile to him. Tliis, lioivever, is u feeling 
uhich exists in tenfold force wlicic no test is applied except that of jici- 
soiial discretion. There aie, no doubt, olhoi moral considerations more 
or less c(»nn(cted with these, which allert the question of the regulation of 
piomotion in ofiiecs as distinguished from admission to them by competi- 
tive examination?*. They are ceu.sidercd below. In tin* whole, t'oweier, 
the expeuence of the univei .sities, an«l CBjiecially that of tlie University of 
Cambridge, seem to alford dceisive evidtiiee that such examinations would 
not jn-oduce ill-will between tin' succes>ful and imsueci'^sfiil candidates. 

Tiic intellectual result.s of competitive examinations aic a wider and 
more dIfTicult subject of inquiry. Tliey can liardly be fully iindci.>Lcod 
witlioiit some reference to the nature cd* ecliieation. The geneial object el 
all the processes wliieli can l»c included under that name is twofold : the 
development of the powers of the mind itself, aiid the communication of 
specific knoivledge to the pe'rscn educated; and, though lhe^e two ohjeef^ 
aic and mint alw’ays be commuiiicaled by one and the same piocess, theie 
can be no doubt that they arc essentially distinct, and that the first is 
infinitely the more important part of the two, tliough the second has bei’ii 
for many years, and to sonic extent is still, unduly neglected, especially in 
reipect to some liranchcs of knowledge of great practical importance. 
Considered as an instrument for promoting the acquisition of specific 
knowlidgc there can be little doubt that competitive examinations arc 
extremely efficient. No more effectual mode of inducing a person to 
learn a particular tiling accurately, and to be able to reproduce his Itnoiv- 
ledge of it neatly on demand, can be imagined, than that of offering a 
laige rcwaid to the person who succeeds in proving that he has done sc 
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most tliorouglily. Tliis general remark must, liowevcr, be accompanied by 
a very material observation. 

It IS of tlie essence of every exainiiiation that its subject must bo 
ilefinite and specific, and that the knowledge of that subject displayed by 
the person examined must also be speeific, and be capable of being accu- 
rately measured. It is thus the ellect of competitive examinations to 
co 2 icentiato the attention of the peisons to be ( xaniincd on a specific 
subject for a speeifie purpose. Theic can be no doubt tind for most of llie 
])ractical purposes ol life this diaciphne ii inv.'iln ible. ^flu* gieat obstacle 
AVilh Avliich teachers of all classes have v-nally to cenleud is a ebildidi 
impatience of exertion and ii'diHi'UPee to all the objects for Avhieh educa- 
tion exists. Cliildien and 1 >oas hvo .dino.st entin ly in the present, and 
nm^t be acted on, if at all, bv the ])io>.pect ot immediate rewards and 
jiunishmcnts, and by the ',lHnnlu‘, of immediate personal competition. 
'Plus slate of mind is pai lially siiccieded by om lalhtu- less immature, in 
A\Iiich the tempt, ilKjii to apathy is ofl>‘n succeefiod by a temptation to 
va'>ueiies,s and inefiiciciicy. It ib not an luieommon thing for lads to read 
and think exteiisiA'ely but difla ely and incoherently, never hiinging their 
knoAvledge to a point, or assuring themselves that it is n“al knowledge and 
not a mere slutting .set of inaeeuiato impres.Mous. For such a slate of 
mind as this compelitiA'e examinations aie an excellent cure. In a few 
Avords, they are Aery useful means foi exciting languid minds to obtain 
knuAvledge, and comp('lling dilfuse and Avaudenng minds to make llicir 
impressions accurate. 

On the other band, the cifect of ooiniictitivo examinations on the coni- 
nnuiieallon of specilic kium ledge i^, limited tc thar speeilic knoAvledge 
Avhleli is the subject of the examination. Their clTect upon the acquisition 
of other knoAvl('dg(‘ is not only not go(»d, but is distinctly bad. They are 
uselul tonics fui languid and commonj'lace mimb, but to tho.se Avhioli are 
adive and oiiginal they are — caxmi as regauls the mere acquisition of 
knowledge — of very qiie.stionable advantage, and they aie likely to become 
distinctly injurious unless tlicy are very .sparingly used. Thero is only 
one motive m the AVorlJ Avlnch Avill give a man any amount of knoAvledge 
north having for its own sake, and that is the love of knoAvlcdge, and a 
jicveeplioii c>f its beaut v and dignity. Any one Avho considers Avliat it is 
that he 11. illy knoAVs, .iiid hoiv lie c.mic to know it, amU acknoAvledgc the 
truth of this. Everyone Avho lias any claims at all to be a man of active 
mind has some favourite pursuit, his kuoAvJedgo of Avhicli is the really 
imps.rtaiit and characteristic part of his mental I'urniturc. lu every Avalk 
of life, fiom the highest to the loAvest, the successful and remarkable 
people arc tliosc Avho like their employment, and AvhoAvould enjoy no other 
occupation so much, oven if they Avere not compelled to adopt it. It is 
the liiult of all systems of education, and the especial fiiult of those which 
are Avorked by means of competitive examinations, that they entirely lose 
sight of this principle, and that they proceed on the assumption that the 
persons to be educated will learn nothing unless they are driven to do so 
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by slimulants and compulsion. The result is that they directly liampcr 
and discourage a love of Knowledge for its own sake pursued by an inde- 
jicndcnt mind. It is absolutely essential to the growth of such a fooling 
that it should be fiec, and this is incompatible with a courbc of study 
ligidly pii'scribed by otiiers and enforced fioiu stage to stage by a 
S 3 htcni of conipotilivc exainiuationR. Suppose a joung man goes to 
college with Ins head full of thoughts and speculations upon all sorts of 
subjects, and with a knowledge of Creek and Latin which would enable 
him to reach suHicienlly well, tlnnigh not willi minute accuiacy, tlie 
sense of the classics, lb* might natiiiaily enough feel the greatest euriosity 
.-ibout tljK' waitings of the great Creek and Homan aiithor.s, and be anxious 
to aeipiaint liimself with them by every means in lii.s power. In doing 
tliis he will, no doubt, if he is wi.se, obtain Irtmi those W'ho are older 
and wiser wdiat advice he can ; but if he is to get any good from such 
adiiee he must as.>,iini]atc‘ it, and act upon it from In.s own individual eou- 
viction that it l^ ('onducivc to the end which he has m view. To convert 
the leading of .such a}outh into a pieparaf mu, howiwer tliuiough and 
complete, loi a set of examinations m a sj>ecilie sctol books — in the ulmice 
of which he has no discretion whatever, and with the conUuls of winch 
lie has no motive for obl.uniug any c)thei aeipiaintanee than .such as would 
be useful in an examination — is ecjuivaleiit to de.stio) mg lus mdependent 
inteicst ill his studies, .md to i educing them to a ineie .struggle to obtain 
tlic money lewaids which aie given to proficiency. 

Mucli i.s said, andju.stly, about the evils of ciamming, but it is not 
usually oliM-rved that it is only one foim of an evil, not meidental but 
e.ssential to competitive examinations, which may be described by the 
ihaiige of a single h tier as cramping. A good examiner c ' devise 
cjue.slioiLS wlildi will elfeetually discoiieeit ciam in the common sense of 
the woid.s. Clamming will no iiiuie enable a man to woik a inallii malii'ril 
pioblem matly and corn ell}', or to eoiisliuc with accuraey a diflieuU 
]ia^%ige fioin a ( la-.sic.d author, than it will i liable him to draw a 
spiiikd shtuli, or to t<mipo.se an air. Though, liowi'ver, judiciou.s 
examination will go a long way to en.sure, on the pait of a consider- 
able number of the ptisoiis examined, an aseeitainable amount of 
.‘-outid and accuiati- kiuiu ledge on .sp»(illc .'.ubjecls; it is at lea.st equally 
clear that the eflect of a sy.''lem iT education kept at woik entirely 
or mainly by such means will la- to Huli‘'Liluti‘, in a huge number ol 
eases, the lullilmeiit ol a lest Ibi the aLtammeiit of the result which the 
was meant to seeuie. The theoi^' upmi which competitive exami- 
nations must jiroceed i.s this. The fact that a man has acquired 

specific knowlnlge on ceitain jire.scribed Miibject.s is evidence both of the 
inclination and of the power to aciiuire knowdedge in general. Couipe- 
lilive examinations test llio fact that specific knowledge in prescribed 
.subjeota has lx eu attained ; therefore they are evidence of the inclination 
and the jrower on the pait of the poisons examined to acquire knowledge 
in general. It is abo asserted that wdiatevcr encourages pcojilc to acquire 
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specific knowledge increases tlieir taste and their capacity for acquiring 
hiiowk'dge for its own sake, and that as competitive* examinations have 
tlic one efiect they have tlie other also. If “ specific ” knowledge means 
knowledge specified and prescribed by otljers, which is obviously its 
line sense in connection with compelitive e.vaininations, thf se statements 
are fallacious ; for it frequently, and peihap'. gi ncrally, happens that the 
leiy qualities which predispose a man to enter witli interi'st and success 
iiito a contest of wdiich the teims arc prcsciibcd to him by others, tviU 
indispose him to care about kiiowh'dge for it^^ oM’n sake, ^t is quite 
Inn* that a man of powi'rfiil and oiigmal mind will In a competitive 
examination beat a dunce, just as a \<‘iy go(>d horse will beat a bad one 
111 a race ; but il is equally true, and not less important, that the qualities 
s|ir(‘ially tsivoured by a competitive examination, like those specially 
tavoiired by a race, aie by no means tin most important qualities. The 
best man will beat the woist, but he is almost siiic to be beaten by many 
mtm mediate peKsons inlerior to IiiiiimIi, and that because they are 
mfeimr. The capital di feet of cn)mpeli''\e exammations, whether tiny 
aie I'oiisldered as a mode of communicalini.' knowledge, or with reference 
to tliiii efiect on the Intellectual is tl at they lewaid and tend to 

imilli])!} second-rate knowledge, .seeoinl-iate men, and seeond-iate quahtie*-; 
whilst they distmeti}' di.scouiage the hielier (jiuilitics of the mind and are 
iinfaf (Unable to tlie acqiii -itioii of deep or wide knowledge brought hi me 
to, iind assimilated hy, the inind w'hich lueiies it. 

The gieat requisites for siictoss in a compeliti\c examination arc 
accniacy, neatness, docility, and pla.sticity. A man who beats every one 
else lioitelossly in examinations — and eveiy one who kiuuvs much of uni- 
>eisity lile will lememlier at once the small class of public school heroes to 
wlu.in the description applies— has almost always the same set of qualities, 
lie is (jiiick, indu'^liious, regular, and accurate, lie goes (jiiiotly through 
the rouline pi escribed to him without turning to the light hand or the left, 
or allowing his attention to be diveited to any collateral .subject wdiatexci. 
Any definite jiiece of knoivledge can be put into liis mind as neatly as if 
it was a bandbo.x, and he can always leproduce it in as pcrfoit a state as a 
lady’s bonnet when it comes out of the bandbox. Any accomplishment 
which requires delicacy and dexterity of mind he will acquire with mar- 
vellous precision. Ju.st as the Japanese will semi back a fac-siniile of a 
lock or a pistol sent to them for repair, aceuratc enough to deceive the 
owner himself, a good specimen of this sort of man will w'nte Gicek, 
Latin, or English on demand in almost any leiiuired st}le, and Avith a 
finish end case Avhich for a long time conceals the fact, that vihut he Avritea 
has absolutely nothing in it, and is such stnlF as themes arc made of. IIo 
Avill even learn to think in a sort of Aviiyq and will ajipropriate current 
platitudes to his own u.se till he really beiievoa that he found them out 
for himself. Any definite test, measurable by marks, will be satisfied by 
a man of this kind iiifiiiitely better than by a man Avho really tliinka 
about Avhat is told him, and even about some things which are not told 

33—5 
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him; for ho will taho infinitely greater interest in the result of his exami- 
nations, and will give much more undivided attention to preparation fov 
them, whilst he Anil have far loss to contend against in his oavii mind. In 
short, a useful hack is easier to drive than a thorough-bred horse, and inoj.t 
people Avill travel Avith them both faster and farther. 

It is, hoAA’cvcr, a great mistitkc and a great niisfortunc to arrange 
systems of education on this principle. The moral, meta])h3'sical, and 
literary speculations of an undergiaduate aie often, no dniiht, crude and 
piesuniptuous enough. Heading, thinking, and talking about boid^s on 
such subjects Avill ahvays inteifeie Avofully A\ilh his success in eoinjieliln e 
examinations : Init crude, and to a mature mind, lidlculous as such tlinir"? 
may seem, they are as directly connected Arith future power and (le^dh of 
character as the restlessness and mischief of die child AA'ith the spirit and 
vnacity of the bo3\ To do one thing at a time, and to do it thorongldy, 
i-j no douht the indispen^^ablo condition of succe-^, but the que-'t-ou, In 
A\lial am I to succeed ? is fir moie imjiortanl than the qnc'lion, Hoav a-n 
I to hiiccted in my present obji'cts espetiadv if tlu) e ])ic'«iiit ol^n't 
arc nothing nioie than a high place in a A, A\ilh a prospect of a 

!«. l!oA\diip. 

Early youth i"' net the lime fur results Tt is a sort cf piufaiiatlon to 
lu(d: upon a liberal iduc.Ui'iii, Kdcly or pi iiici]iall\', a, a mcaiii, (<(' gnm* 
a I ' in a better clinnci' and a bi tttr st.ut tb.m hi'- mlglib(nir-> in a imsioi il 
fcci..’iiblc for Ave.ilili and honour. It.s tiue (dijcct is to lender him lude- 
pendent cf such things, liy opening his mind to the tnilh that they no 
but areidenta, and tliat tlie fju.ditu s A\lutb de^elve and command tin in 
arc the sulistancc : ibat it is better to be. aviso, just, and tnil'ilul, than 
to be a judge; to bo calm, brave, and read)', than to be a fh .a-inaislial ; 
that honours and success are valuable only in so far as the^' aio evidoa.' 
of the qualities by Avhich they ought to be Avon, ami that if ublained In 
other means they arc contemptible motkerics. 

The result is, that the expeiience ofeornpetitiAe examinations aflbrdul 
by the uniA'ciyitie.s, and especially by tliat luuAUTsity Avliich cariies iIk'iii 
to the highest point, proves that .success in them i.s not only not a 
complete test of that, of Avhich they AAere intended to prove the exihltnce, 
— namely, general superiorit}- — but is, to some extent, a test of the reverse. 
The best man on the whole Avill not be first in an (•xaminalioii on specific 
subject.'*. Given equal abilities, docility a\ ill carry the day; riid imlc- 
pciidcnce and originality^ and above all, interest in other jnattcis bc'-iilc^ 
the subject of examination, Avill be dead Aveights, jiositivcly injurious U) 
their possessors. ‘When a man, radically inferior to the other examinee'', 
i.s first in an examination, lie generally Avins not by superior special ability^ 
but by reason of liis not having been led aAvay from his point by originality 
or independence. Some years since, a man obtained high university di^- 
linctiun in the folloAving Avay ; ho Avas a timid, nervous lad, Avho had had 
no advantages of birth or education, and came to college Avith a taste for 
inathematic.s, Avitli absolutely no la-ste for anything else, (many ycai'S 
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ftftfrwards, his ignorance of the commowst liistoricril events was a stand- 
ing joke,) and with retired, harmless hal>hs. lie made no acquaintances; 
he never did anything cxce])t takeashoit walk, and read mathematical 
Ijooks. The consequence wa.s tliat, in tlie eoiii-^ > of upwards of three years, 
he had read and understood a great many, and he l\ad liiri reward in a 
very high degree and a lellc-Nvsliip. This v.ms, j,o dembt, an extrenn*, but 
it ivas also a typical case, and jl Ava*- C'c whn'h, Avitli variations, is 
exceedingly common. 

It is not in competitive exarnmalious only thal this principle apjdies. 

Tl applies wherever indefinlle qualities are bu light to a definite test. 
lIoi>e-raeing is an excellent illustiation. It i> efien said, that it inqnoAes 
the bleed of houses ; and this may be true, luwause i( Jireets atteuliou to 
th-* subject and causes it to be studied, aii<l beeaiue llie bleeding of racc- 
hinses foims a very siuidl jiaif of the eccujiation of breeding horses in 
fa'Uei al. li AVould, however, be a vny eu'in ab uulity to suppose that 
llu‘ ri'latn’o giMural eoodness of a numbi •• (>t young horses dejionded on 
iheii jdaces in a lacf rnii Avlieii tln-y vc'ie tin ee-year-olds. What the 
ie>rll of the Jtmby teiuN to ascdlain !«. which of a certain number of 
hordes, of the same ago, is able t"* iiin fastest f(*r a cei^nin distance. Even 
this result is not completely obtained, for a great deduction lias to be made 
foi the various ciieiiinstancca attendant eai the particular race, — such as 
the health of the liorses, the state (-f the ground and the Aveathor, the 
jiayment of the iidois, and A%aiiouR other tircuuistauccs of the same kind. 
Every test, of course, fails to this extent; but after alloAving for this, 
il still I'emaiii.s to be observed, that the .•''il).sl<nitlal icsiilt of the test is 
altogLther wide of the object AA'hich it might be Mipposed to attain. It 
decides not the relative goodness of the liorscs, but one question bearing 
Tqion their goodness ; and as the goodness either of a horse or of a man i.s 
a very eomj)lical(‘d matter, llu> detenniualion of one question more or less 
connected AA-ith it i.i of very little import-inee as evnUnci* of its exiolence. 

Tlic particular point, liow ever, upon Avhieh the parallel between horse- 
racing and compel itiv’e examinations is most instructiA''' lies in their respec- 
tive results. Each system lias n direct tendency to com ert the examination 
fiom being a test to being a substantive object. To Aviii prizes becomes a 
profession in itself, and the lioise is bied and trained for that purpose to 
the exclusion of all other purposes. A more utterly useless creature than 
a raeehorsf, except for llie single purpose of iimuing races, cannot bo 
imagined. lie is able in a giA'cn time and place, and under giAUui circum- 
stuiices, to pass over a certain distance in a imraculously short time ; and 
Bpce.1, no doubt, is evidence of strength and the other good qualities of a 
horse ; but if llie oAvner of the liorse, Avliicli, by any means and by any 
sacrifice of all other qualities, attains a rnaxiiniim of spi'cd, is enormously 
rewarded and put on a sort of pinnacle of glory, the incA’ilable consequence 
Avill be, that groat number.s of horses Avill be devoted exclusively to the 
purpose of satisfying the Icdt imposed, Avilhoiit reference to any other 
consideration whatever. 
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Witli respect to lioi-ses, sucli a consequence is not of much importance. 
We can a flu I'd to saendee a certain nuuibci*, even a certain breed of animals, 
to tlic public amusement — and a racehorse is certainly a finer animal 
than a learned pig. But even with regard to races, it may he doubted 
whether a loss artificial and professional system would not give quite as 
much amusement, exercise a much belter influence over the breed of 
liorscs, and avoid a good deal of gambling and blackguardism. With 
H'gard to men, it is quite another matter. The goodness of a system of 
edneatioii depends entirely on the goodness of the elFucts which it ])ro- 
duces on those who arc subjected to it. Now the really valuable qualities 
either of the heart or the head, arc indefinite ; nor can they, from the 
iiatuie of tlie case, be measiiicd by definite tests. Certain other qualities, 
more or less connected witli these, can be so measured by the application 
of such tests; and to give gieat lewards for the fulfilment of such tests, 
must give an aitificial valiu' to those (juabties which can be definitely 
ineasuicd, and di&eourage and diminish the cslimdtiou of those which 
cannot. Even with rosju-ct lo those qualities which are encouraged, such 
a .system has a diieet tendency to narrow them, becau.se it encourages them 
only in so far as it vew’aids the production of one specific pi oof of them. 
It lewards, not accuracy in general, but the possession of accurate 
kiiowdcdge of one p.irticul.ir tiling. This might be, and .sometimes i.s, 
attained, not by the cultivation of the habit o( accuracy in many things, 
but by fi\ing the mind upon the subject of e.Kaminalioii, to the c.^cliision 
of ev eiy other department of human knowledge. In short, conijielitive 
exam mat ion.i are subject, in llie highest degree, to the danger which be.sets 
eveiy test oi external sign, of giadually sujieisediiig and cxcJii'bng the 
tiling to be tested or signified. 

The geneial result of this account of llic nature of competitive exami- 
nations, considered as insli uinents of education, is, that they afl’ord a con- 
venient w’ay of overcoming the childish apatliy anIucIi is the first obslacle 
that teachers have to deal with ; that tliey are useful for the purpose 
of correcting tlie languor and vagueness Avhich liaiig about tlic inferior 
class of students at a more mature age; but tliat as regards the liiglier 
class of stiideulh, they aie oiieii to the objection that they not only give 
the .sccond-iatc men an advantage over their su])eriors, hut have a 
fciideiicy to enervate tlio.se avIio succeed in tliem; and that they liavc 
also a tendency to discouiage the l.iglier in comparison with tJie lower 
qualities, botli in tliose who do and tliose wlio do not succeed in tlieiii. 
On the other hand, they certainly can be made both fair and approximately 
complete te.sis of the lelatne power of the candidates to do certain 
.sjiecilie things. 

Without understanding the naliiie of the scholastic cfTecta of com- 
petitive examinations, il is hardly po.ssible to understand the bearing and 
value of the common arginiients about their u.se in reference to ajipoint- 
ments in the jmblic seivice. The arguments in favour of the adoption of 
the system in reference to all, or almost nil, appoiutmenls, are, up hu3 
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already been said, four in number, two of wliicli are properly political, 
and the other two collateral. The collateral arguments are, that the 
system would give a great stimulus to geneial education, and that they 
would provide a new profeasion Ibi oh&cure and unacknowledged njeiit. 
The political aiguments are, that they would jtrovent jobbery and promoto 
the elliciency of public servants. C’onsjdeiable light is thrown on each 
of these lour allegations by tlie vie.v just given of the efiTecls of competitive 
examinations on education. Their beailng on the eollaimal arguments is 
most diicct, and therefore they nny conveniently he eonsideied first. 

The first argument is, that the distribution ol‘ political appointments by 
comiietitivc examinations uould give a gn-il stimulus to general education. 
Theic can be no doubt that, in a ceitam sense, and subject toceitain 
observations, this is peilectly tiue. The piospect of obtaimiig Rchol.irsiiip.s 
or other prizes, gives its cliaiaetcr to the whole com so of education in our 
uiiiveisities and public schools, and th« whole frainewoik of society, as it 
IS at present constituted, reiideis parents in eveiy class of life intensely 
aiiMoiis to secuie for then childieu any sort of permanent and honourable 
eniploymeut. These two facts, taken together, leave no room for doubt 
that if the piospect of obtaining ci\il appointments as the reward of 
success in competitive examinations were held out to all the places of 
I'ducation in tlie kingdom, liigh and low, it would cxeicise a most 
pow'(M fill influence over them. Whetliei tliis is to be desired is another 
(piestion, and it can only be solved by reference to the general character 
of the institutions to be infltienci d, and tlie sort o( instruction wliich they 
pne. The elaborate Kcpoit, and the immense mass of inateiials from 
w'liich It wa.*j composed, Avliich li.ive been published by the Education 
Commissioners, show, amongst other things, that almost every one in the 
country, down to the very lowest, leceives sonic amount of instruction, 
and goes during some part of hia life to some school or other ; and they 
desciibe, with minute and elaboiatc detail, the general character and the 
nature of the instruction given in all the schools which are resorted to by 
the children of mechanics, labourers, and the jioorer class of small 
shopkocpcis. The nature of the education given in public schools and 
universities is matter of geneial notoriety, and it may be aBsumed that 
private schools intended for the education of boj s who are intended for 
the universities will be of a similar kind. Considerable light has been 
thrown on the eliaiactcr of the schools which aic intermediate between 
these classes by the Oxford middle-class examinations. It is, therefore, 
possible to make broad statements about schools of all classes, with a con- 
sidei able degree of confidence. Of the education provided for tlie more 
intelligent youths of the higher classes, it may be affirmed that it has long 
since reached, and even passed, the point at which more competition than 
exists at piescnt can possibly be useful. The remarks already made 
suggest iho question whether there is not too much already; and if 
this were the proper place to do so, much evidence might be given in 
support of this view. If, therefqre, the Government were to increase 
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largely the influence of competitive examinations in tlie education of these 
classes, they would do an injury to education instead of conferrinp; a 
benefit upon it. Tlic state of education amongst the middle classes seems 
to be worse than in any other jiart of the community. I'lie worst 
schools in the country are those which are above the national schoeds 
and below the classicdl public schools. Their defect lies, beyond all 
doubt, ill the ignorance of the teachers. Teachers for the poor are trained 
at a vast expense, and with a care which, if it errs at all, errs on the side 
of excess. Teachers for the rich have usually pone tliroiigh the piibhe 
schools and universities — a course of instruct ion which, with all its deflcls, 
is perhaps the most searching, and, ceitainly, one of the longest, nio-t 
elaborate, and most instructive in the woild. Teachers of middle-class 
schools are, for the mo<?t part, destitute of any regular training whatever 
for their profession. They take it up as a mere matter of busine.ss, and 
often as a makeshift rendered necessary by failure in other pursuits. 
Thus their charaotei istic fault, which, of conise, is reflected in the 
education which they pive, i.s that they degrade a liberal piofession into a 
mere trade. This state ol' feeling would he coufiinieJ and perpetuated if 
a large number of jirizes were offered to the juijnK of such schools, to ht' 
di.stributed by public competition. The piospect of obtaining such j)n/('s 
would be regarded as the principal use ot the education pheii in tlie 
schools, and the fact that a cortam number of pujnls had obtained them 
would furnisb their proprietors with the mo^tt seductive, and tlie mo>t 
delusive, of all po.ssilde adveiti.sements. Nothing uould be tasier thim 
to raise the character and lone of these institutions by a measuie Avhicli 
would be perfectly simple, which would cost nothing, and which would 
have many obvious collateral advantages. Let the universities aimiu* 
the teachers as well as the pupils, and give them distinctive degiees, 
according to tlu'ir merits, and they will laiso the tone of the whitlc 
profession, and greatly strenglhi'n themselves in the po.siuon -which, 
happily, they are quickly recovering in the esteem of the public at large. 

It thus appears that the education of tlie upjier and middle clas-ses 
would be injured rather than promoted by any systmn of competituc 
examinations wide enougli to afl'cet them perceptibly ; but with the lower 
classes the case is different. There can he no doubt that the education 
given in schools for the poor is still far below the point at which cf>inpe- 
titivc examinations could become injuriouf'. A very small per-centuge ol 
the children stay after they arc twelve years old. In the country, the 
great mass attend only up to ten ; and even in towns, those who stay till 
they are twelve form the exception. Up to that age, the simplest forms 
of childishness and apathy, backed by indifference on the part of ignouuit 
parents, are the great obstructions to education, and competitive exami- 
nations arc excellent remedies for these faults. On the other hand, the 
teachers are the strong point of schools for the poor. Most of them have 
been regularly educated for their business, and the Govcnmieut grants, 
especially as they will be administered under the new Minute, which has 
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L-\'cited so much attention, give a strong guarantee that the gc'neral 
Lharacter of the school ■will not be allowed to be sacrificed to the 
Intel csts of a few favourite pupils. The effect, then fore, of competition 
111 these f-elioids uoiild probably be lery *;o(>(l, and would certainly bo 
■veiy tilrong. Jn all the groat Govenmient es'labU^lmicnta, such as dock- 
yaids iind ar^’ciuils, immbeis of bfiys are employed, and such employment 
]■, Keenly sought fur. In some instances part id the « mployment is allotted 
liy ibe result of competitive cxamin;! lions, with tbe 1 est result both to the 
jiublic seivico and to the pojmlar education of tin’ i luce. An account of 
llic woiKing of tills system at Plymouth may he sein iu Mr. Patrick 
< iimin’s Ki‘porL to tlie Kdncation C'omn'is''Umei‘-, It is to be found in 
' ('1 ill p ol their Peport and Appendix. 

lilt' next point to be con<^idered is the argument that an extensive 
^'.^It inof Lom[ietitive examinations won'd jn ovule a new profession for 
iiio(h-it and uiusaiuted merit, and would enable ob.a are men of ability to 
i.iM' themselvc'-' in the woilcl. Tin* fir-r observation that suggests itself 
uji )') this IS, that there never was any vme oi country in which obscure 
nun oj‘ ability bad greater ad vantajjes than they have in England at the 
priseiil day. Excellent cleincntaFy cdueatiou is provided .at the cheapest 
p )'"'ible rate I'or eveiy one who eliocses to take it There is no child so 
jHior, .iiul no adult so iieideetcd, that if either of them feels the smallest 
wish to be ediicati'd, they will find the least difficulty in giatifying that 
'll eh A lad -wliu is able to lead, wiili', and cyi>lier well, has an almost 
b. nndle^'s held oiu'U to bini; and tbe ual leasou wliy so few people rise 
in the woild, not that thcie aie few ojienings. but tliat in reality there 
Is lillh' am billon, and tliat the gieat ni.iss of iminKind, though they may 
oceasumally gniinbU*, aio not really sufliciently dissatisfied w'lth their 
jiosilion lu life to make any coll.^ulel•abl<‘ su'-taliied effort to improve it. 
No one, of couiM‘, would contend that it is an easy thing for a friendless 
laboiiiijig Ijoy t(i become lord cliancelloL’ such an event has 

actually hajiiieiied wdthiu the last ten years) ; but it is no very difficult 
matter for bun to become, say, a fetation-master on a railway. The steps 
are as plain as iiossible. A good boy, in a national school, w^ould easily 
get employment as a telegrapli cleik ; a w'ell-condiictcd telegraph clerk 
might, as he got older, as]uje to becoming a guard; and a 'well-conducted 
guard is not an unlikely peison to become a station-master. ^J'licre are 
many coiiiitios ■where an able-bodied man ot good character and fair 
education might make sure, with .a very little tiouble, of becoming a 
Jioliceman. An active policeman has before him the prospect of becoming 
a sergeant, an inspector, a supernitendeut, and p("'--ibly the governor of a 
gaol. A saving journeyman may become a masti'r; nay, a navvy may 
take work on contract, and may, as several of them have, earn hundreds 
of thousands of pounds, before he know how to wiite his own name. In 
short, in every ■w^'dk of life whatever, those who know hoiv to take care of 
their interests and to use their opportunitie.s will find abundance of ways 
to what, in their original rank, they would have regarded as exceedingly 
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enviable positions. This being so, why should the public go out of their 
way to add one more to the many avenues to money and rank which 
already exist ? and would the avenue which it is proposed to open be a 
wholesome one ? 

Thej e are the strongest reasons for supposing that it would not. In 
the first place, what sort of cla«s> Avould such a system tend to produce 
It w'ould tend to produce a set of professional passers of examinations, 
men whose pro.specls in life would depend entirely on their success in 
reproducing, for the satisfaction of examiners, the subjects they had got 
up out of books. The obseiwations already made on the effect^ on educa- 
tion of competitive examinations show that the qualities which might be 
expected in such men would be anything but high. 

In the next place, the public service W’ould by tliese means be put 
before the w'orld in a totally false light. The public offices are places for 
woxk, tliey aic not tcmjiles of fame, entrance into w hich is to be con- 
sidered as the rcwaid of virtue. The relation between the Government 
and its clerks is the ordinary relation between master and servant. No 
doubt the Government is quite right in taking whatever may be the most 
eftectual means for getting good servants, but it would be altogether 
absurd to erect it into a sort of Lord Bountiful, rewarding humble virtue 
and patronizing the liberal ai’ts. Governments should mind tlioir own 
busiiiG.sp, and not a.spire to the honour of being national schoolmasters 
with a spice of the clergyman superadded. They will only spoil what 
they try to foster. 

The real wont at which the aiguraent in question points, and the 
way to supply it, are essentially different from those at which the argu- 
ment itself is levelled. In every society there always will be a certain 
proportion of per.sons who are fitted by natural lefincment of mind la- 
energy of intellect for a higher and laigcr training than they aie likely 
to receive in the position in which they are born. In so fai‘ as a 
great system of Government competition affected such persons at all, it 
would be a misfortune. Any one who knows w’hat tlie inside of a public 
office is like, knows that a eleikship is about the last place which a man 
of this sort ought to wdsh or w'ould wish to hold, if it wrere not invested 
wdtli aitificial splendour by being described as a reward for merit. The 
real want of such persons is a high education, not a secure provision 
for life, and the means of satisfying tliat want would be provided not only 
sufficiently but in splendid profusion if the chai-i table endowments of the 
country were jiropcrly managed. The whole of this most curious and 
interesting subject is discussed with coii.spicuous ability in the fifth pait 
of the Keport of the Education Commissioners (pp. 456-540 ; sec espe- 
cially the observations on Christ’s Hospital, pp. 496-503). 

The third argument in support of a general system of distributing 
appointments by the result of competitive examinations is, that it would 
put an end to political jobbery. This is perfectly true, and is un- 
doubtedly the btiongest recommendation of the system. No one can 
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affect to deny that the appointments to the less conspicuous offices under 
(Government, offices which almost any one can discharge respectably, were 
and are generally made from personal reasons, and are to that extent 
nibbed, if the word is restricted to appointments made with a view to 
private and not to public advantage, without implying that they aie 
positively corrupt or improper. No doubt this system is accompanied by 
disadvantages, and tends to diminish the efficiency of the public service, 
though it is of less importance than is usually supposed, as less depends 
on the elficiency of subordinate officers than many people think. No 
doubt a system of appointment by competiti\e examinations would cffec- 
tiiiilly exclude jobbery from every appointment to which it extended; and 
It must be further observed, that the effects of the measure would extend 
lar beyond the limits of its direct operation. It would be universally and 
not unjustly regarded as a pledge on the part of the Government to act 
with uprightness and iniiiartiality in the distribution of its pationage; 
this would, no doubt, be a great advantage, not merely in a political but 
also in a moral iioint of view, over and above* the positive advantages of 
tli(‘ lemoval of jobbery itself, and of the relief of official men from the 
temptations to which they are at present exposed by the importunities of 
those who have claims upon them. These, no doubt, are great advantages, 
and arc worthy of attentive consideration. 

'J'hc last, the most important, and also the most liotly disputed of the 
arguments in favour of the system, is, that it would raise the level of 
etliciency amongst public servuntp. The argument in the negative is, 
that there aie many qualities «»f gieat importance in public servants 
'which competitive examinations do not lest. And the qualities generally 
referred to in supjjort of tins assertion are those Avhicli relate to the 
maimors or morals of the candidate. On the other side this is admitted, 
but it IS answered that the piohahility is that, men who do ])Os&esa the 
qii.iliUes tested by comi)etitive examiualions will jiossess a larger share 
of the qualities not tested by them than an equal number of persons 
selected by chance. A man who has given some iMdeiice of accuracy 
and the power of sustained attentuiu is more likely, or at the ^ery least 
is not less likely, to he honourable, trustwoi thy, and gentlemanlike, than 
a man avIjo has given no eAidence Avhatcver of anytliing. No doubt this 
is true, and it disposes of the question as far as regards appointments 
made at random, or (which practically comes to the same thing) from 
purely personal considerations. But this observation must be taken 
ill connection with the remarks made above as to the qualities which 
enuhie men to succeed in competitive examinations; so that the conclusion 
will be, tliat a system of competitive examinations would secure for the 
public offices a supply of men distinguished by those iutellectual qualities 
which arc required by success iu competitive examinations ; and, to 
say the very least, on n par, in moral qualifications and gentlemanly 
manners, with persons otherwise appointed. When, however, this result is 
obtained, and we come to apply the principle to the actual state of the 
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public offices, an entirely new question arises. Are such men wanted 
in the public oflices, and for what purposes? In order to solve this 
question it is necessary to say something of the general character of the 
business which they transact. 

^lost of the public oflices are framed on niiieh the same mould. 
Some of the duties to be done require high qualities, originality, force 
of character, varied knowledge both of books and men. Au Under- 
secretary of one of the great Departments of State may have duties not 
much less various or less difficult than those of a judge; though the 
range of his duties depends in a great measure on the inclination, the 
knowledge, and the industry of the Head of the Department. This, how- 
ever, is altogether tho exception. The duties of the great mass of public 
officers involve very little discretion, and absolutely no responsibility 
beyond that which attaches to obedience to a prescribed routine. Even 
when ho rises to the very highest point Avhich li** can hope to reach, a 
Government clerk is occupied almost exclusively in collecting materials 
for the use, and preparing drafts for the approval, of ]\is superiors. lie 
is hardly ever called upon to act upon his own responsibility, or to 
think for himself. The great majority of tho oflices in the gift of the 
CroAvii have two great advantages. They relieve the holders from all 
anxiety as to tlieir future prospects, and tho duties are, as a rule, 
moderate in amount and not nniiitcrcstinfr in kind. Snn.f* u.f* iheni aic 
e\eeedmgly interesting. 

This broad division between those offices Avhich do, and those whidi 
do not involve discretion, indicates plainly tlio limit within which com- 
l»ctitive examinations Avould be useful. The sort of man whi) succeeds 
in a compelitiA e exauilnatioii is just th»' si)it of man ulio nia a good 
clerk. The pre.sumption is that lie is reunlar, clear-headed, docile, 
jdastic, and that he has the teinp<-r, and theielore the nianneis, Avhicli 
’.i-ually go A\ith such a turn of mind. On the othei hand. In'! success 
raises no presumption in favour of liis oiigmahty or independence of 
mind, and is even to some extisit evideiiee to tlio eonliary. 'I'lie le^iill 
i-, that oompelitivc exammalions might he expi^eli'd to laise th(' efficiency 
of the less important elas^ of public servants, but that it they avcic u«ed 
lor any other purpose, tlic result uoiild be lh(‘ general exclusion of 
firbL-rate men fiom the higher oflices, to which, at jircsciit, they aie 
not unfiequently apiudutcd. This Avoiild be an evil uhieh Aioiild almo ' 
infinitely ovei balance any advantage Avliieh could be derived from tho 
iriei eased cfliciciicy of tlic inferior olliceis. A piiggi.sli and timid undir- 
i^ocrelary would do more harm in a Aveek than any number of irreproach- 
ably regular cleiks Avould set to rights in ten years. 

In jiractice this is iiniver.sally admitted. !No one proposes to appoint 
any officer by competitive examination avIiohc position is conspicuous or 
important enough to afford in it.self a guarantee that tln‘ appointment aa ill 
not ho jobbed. No chancellor Avould venture to make a hrieflcss dependant 
into a judge, and no Secretary of State would ever think of jobbing tJic 
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appointiuent of Undcr-Sccretary, so long as he valued his own comfort 
and cared to discharge the duties of his office with reputation. The 
result is, that such offices as those are, in a large proportion of eases, 
filled by men of considerable talents and I’ou'ii of mind. Even for 
oilices much less conspicuous than thes-^, coiO])(?titive exjimi nations are 
larely, if ever, proposed. For example: how would the public at large, 
and the clergy in particular, like to icc inspectors ul Bclaiuls appointed 
hy such means? What seliool manager would adopt tls'in to guide 
liiin ill the selection of a Kchoolni.a.<l<'r ? Would any one listen to the 
pioposdl to extend the system to county court judgeships and police 
magistracies, even though these posts, iinpoilant as they are, are occa- 
sionally jobbed f 

These questions are generally slurred over, or left on one side, by the 
advocates of competitive examinations. 'I’lit'y s.iy that no one proposes to 
apply the system to such cases ; that it is not suited for tlioiu ; that grown 
men cannot be expected to submit to meh examinations, and that in fact 
they would not do so. All this is pel Actl^ ti no ; hut what does it prove? 
'\^dly will not grown men feuhniit to such tasks and why is not the 
system as W'ell suited to judges as to clerks ? If the best lad in West- 
imustor School can be selected l^y a eoiiqictilivc examination, why not the 
ablest man in WcstniinslcT Hall? The plain ausw’or is, that the more 
niipoilaiit qutihtus, tho''(‘ which iIi-iIulmii h eiown men fimn each otliiT, 
and on 'which happiness and iisdiilnoss jnineijially depend, are in their 
V(Tv nature incapable ol being bi ought to n di finite test. It would be as 
absurd to try to express in iiiaiks the difference bchveen a good judge and 
a bad one, as to tiv to ine.asurc a mountain Avith a lw(-foot rule. If it 
IS admitted that cimqetilive examinations a\ ill not apply le gunvn men 
fo] the joa-ou st.ited, it will fdlow that they AVill not ajjply to boys or 
}iiiiI1m, in so f.ir as the same n'a-oii hold? It will lollow lliat a boy of 
nuilure ebaracter, of iiiaidy liabits of llioughi, of oiiginal and independent 
mind, will, by reason of bis ]ioi->e''sifm of those qiialilies, be at a disjul- 
Aanlage in a competitive (.xaiui'iatK'i), for ri-asoii', y( ' y lil:o those AAlntdi 
would ensure the defeat in a slunt looM.icc of a poweifiil man of lliiity by 
a ‘Under lad of eiglitieii. 

it maybe asked avIk th<’r competitive examinations might not be so 
eoutuved as to Ust originality and ioiee of ehtiraeter. Tlic am- AVer is, 
that (hey could not, because tlm repugnaiiey hetwux’ii the (avo things lies 
m the essence of eacli. A cuiiijiotitiA e ex.amimition must be definite, and 
It must imply a course of special preiianitiou imposed externally. No 
mic 1 nows Avhat are the elinienis aaIucIi constitute oiigiiiality, poAver of 
character, and capacity of uiulerstandiiij-. We attribute those (pialities to 
pmiieular imm, dilfmng Avidely from each other in a thousand Avays, 
because avo feel that there is a deep, tliongli subtle, rescmbkmec between 
them, Avhich we can describe but cannot define, and A\hich, if avc try 
fo define it, eludes our giasp altogether, yuch qualities arc therefore 
mdefinite, and will ahvays continue to be so, unless our knoAvledge of 
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liunian nature should be inconceivably increased. It is a contradiction in 
terms to propose a definite test for indefinite qualities. 

Another leasori for the same conclusion is, that it would be impos- 
sible to find examiners whose judgment would be worth having. Men 
are easily to be found who will coniinaud perfect confidence wlien 
they say, “ I certify that the m*crit of the answers of A to the questions 
contained in this pajicr of mathematical problems, is to that of the 
answers of B as 05 to OG ; ” but who would care to know that two or 
three gentlemen sitting at Whitehall had conveiscd with A and 11, 
and set them cs.siiys to write, and that they found that A had greater 
origiiialily than B, and B greater capacity than A. The answer would 
be, that no doubt theic was some evidence for their opinion; ami so 
the fact that a man is seen walking along tlic Strand in the morning 
is some evidence that he committed a murdt-r in Smilhficld in tlic 
afternoon, for it shows that he was near the place, and might liavc 
been there. An ardent advocate of comi>otitivc examinations once 
observed that he had examined several candidates for a fellowship, am] 
that he was Svitisfied that he had exactly gauged tlu* mental pow('rs 
and calibre of eacli of them. 'I’hose wlio knew both the examiner and tlu' 
examinees could not doubt that, vivid as the gentleman’s impressions 
might be, they could not possibly ]»c complete, as theic was not room 
enough iu the one man for complete pictures of tlic others. 

These piincipK-s show how far eompetilive examinati()U.s may be uw: hilly 
employed in the public service, and suggest several observations on tli* 
subject, which aie (fftt-n forgotten, and sliould always be borne in mind 
Being favouiable to s\-coiid-i ate men, and second-rate menbe ri'.* reqiuud 
for tile suboidinato positions in tlic service, tiny will, no doubt, suppl} 
the ablest second-rate men who are to be bad; but it 'lioulil be oarefulb 
recollected that they are diildisU exJ)e(lu■Mt^, intended lor second-rale 
})CO]jle, and a door sliould be left ojieii by a\1ijc1i ublei men may be intie- 
tluct'd into tlie sci vice at a more mature age over the lieuds ol those wlie 
have come in by competition. Theic is gnat danger that if the entiaiice 
to the public oflices comes to be regal ded as a reward of dislingmshi'J 
ability — and the public at large cannot be expected to draw nice distinc- 
tions as to till* sort of ability which is so distinguished — the peihujis ivlie 
niter iqion such terms will look upon the lioiiours of that servici as tluu 
light, and will resent their being given to others. “Why,” they will 
ask, “ after choosing us fur our iiieiits, do you prefer others to us who 
Iiave proved no mn its at all ? ’ Tlie aiiswu'r ought to be, “ The merits 
for which you were rewarded were not those of a distinguished man, hut 
those of a good boy. You chose at an caily age to discount youi ])io- 
s]>eets, and to accept a quiet and secure occupation as a iclief from the 
anxieties and liiala of open professions. Y'on must not now expect to be 
treated as if you liad cliosi*ii a more adventurous course. Clerks you aie, 
and clerks you will remain ; when we want stalcsnien we sliall look else- 
tvliere," To come to maturity late is the characteristic of great and 
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enduring power of mind and body ; and to tie the public service down to 
officers who distinguished themselves at twenty, would be to exclude from 
It those very men who can least easily be spared. 

This does not apply to those branches of the public service in which 
f.peciiil definite knowledge, capable, of being accurately tested, must be 
ac(juiied at an early age, and in which, from the iiaturp of the case, every 
candidate must cuter young. The scientific branches of the army pre- 
('Ui ly fulfil the.se conditions. As pi’ornotloii is by spniority, the service 
iiiiist be entered at an eaily age. As sjiecial definite knowledge is 
iiulispcnsable, its prc.sence maybe io.sled, and superioiity in it maybe 
t.iiily rewarded by competitive exaniin.dions. To some extent, the .same 
observations apply to India. Men must go there young if tliey arc to 
loe; and there are so many unpleasant circumstances connected with life 
in InJia, that the mere wish to g j there is evidence of a certain degree of 
(piiginality and vigour of character. A mere piize getter is hardly likely 
to carry his dexteiily to so rough a market. At tlie .same time there were 
iidvantiigcs about the old system which appear to have been needlessly 
till own aw.ay by the now one. Hailey buiy gave a common object of 
Intel est, and iii some re.spects a common character, to the students who 
passed ihiough it, 'whicli no one will undervalue who knows the power of 
traditions at places of education, and the freemasonry which exists between 
men brouglit up at the same school or college. The author of the present 
sa>v much of llaileybuiy during the lasLlhiee years of its e.\isteiice ; 
mid though the system hud obvious deferls, it was impoi^.'-iblc not to 
admire the c^^prit ih corps, and the .spinted, courageou'' tunc of the place. 
'Hie names of the civilians who bitstained our emiiire through the mutiny 
uilli a de.sperate heroi.sin not exceeded by the militaiy tin nmclve.'s, were 
Imu^i hold wordb at Haile) biiiy, and their exploits produced throughout 
llie uhole place an ellort like tli.it which llie succes.') m after life ol an 
litoii man produces at Eton. No one could ^ee, the eiithusiasiu of the 
gallanl youths at the fall of Dellii without feeling that when the oppor- 
tunity arose they would fight nut t>nly for the honoui t»l England, but for 
the liouour of Huileyliury, and foi the .sake of the happy days they had 
parsed, and the kind frieii J.s they had known there. If the college had 
heeii maintained, admission to it being made by competition, ctery advan- 
b'ge (<f the new system v ould have been gained, and those of the old 
'Would not have been lost. 

A second observation is, that though competitive cxaniinatioiis may 
regulate admission to an office, they ought not to afiect promotion within 
it. Every one who cares to be well served must care for the interests 
of those who serve him, and the one great advantage which official lite 
pives ill exchange for the retirement and subjection w'hich it imposes is its 
security. A clerk anxious about bis future pro.specls is in as woful a 
condition as any innocent human being can occupy. Wbat must be the 
^kitc of an office in which some twenty or thirty men arc shut up as in a 
cockpit, with pciiodical cock-fights, the result of which determines tlieir 
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position and prospects in life ? What degree of zeal and good feeling in 
the discharge of his duty could be expcclcJ of the father of a rising and 
incroasiiig tauiily, ayIio saw that his prospect of increased comfort and 
dignity depended on his succeeding in beating in a competitive exanuna- 
tion some young man fiesh fiom college Ills whole coinfoit would U> 
destroyed by such a prosjioel, and he Avould be dejuived of that dcgivc (if 
composure and secuiity which is essential to the satisfactory trausaclKui 
of business. Here and there, no doubt, a c.\S(‘ might occur in whicdi lIk' 
} onnger members of aji otiiec* might be iisetully stimulated by a ('ompi'- 
lition for some specific purpose; but such exceptions apart, it is nnivei ull^ 
true tliat competitive examinations should be restricted to admission to 
oflices, and should have no ofTcct upon promotions -witliin them. 

Another observation which must not be evcrloohcd is, that there aia 
cases large enough to form a chass, in which competitive examination, 
would deprive the public of useful and sometimes of transceiidently nseliil 
servants. The opiionents of the sj^stem eonstantl}' point to Clive and 
Wellington as illustrations of the futility of the li'sls pioposeil. Would 
they, it is asked, have won a prize in cuinpetition ? The answer alwai 
relied upon is: — Yes, they -would; for if they had not been able to g(t 
commissions without winning them in an examination, they would liavt 
won them as they won their battles in after life. The answer dues nut 
meet the objection. The observations made above show that the qualities 
by which battles are won are very often the very qualities by which com- 
petitive examinations arc lost. An imperious, wayward, self-willed, naughty 
boy, like Clive, would never have gone to India at all if he had had to pass a 
competitive examination before he got there lie would not hav ubmilted 
to the discipline. Wellington seems to have been an illustration of the 
class of men already refeircd to — men who come to their maturity late. 
There is no evidence at all that lie was ever what would be called a clever 
boy ; even as a young man he was not distinguished, though those who 
knew him intimately saw what great qualities lay under a careless and 
trifling exterior. Competitive examinations -will not alter human nature. 
They will not make the oak grow like a poplar, nor give the bulldog the 
docility of the spaniel. It is the easiest thing in the world to deter such 
men as Clive or Wellington from entering on particular walks of lii'c; 
indeed, nothing is more singular tlian the slightness of the 'ground ^ by 
which the choice of' a profe.ssion is determined. Whilst a man i.s uncer- 
tain as to the nature and extent of his talents, the least thing will luin 
him away from a profession in which he must have succeeded if he had 
persevered. It must never be forgotten that the exclusion of a single 
Clive or Wellington is a far greater loss than the admission of almost 
any number of drones. 

There is another cla.9s of persons who, though not illustrious, would 
be very useful, and who would be excluded from the public service 
by any system of competitive examinations. This class is particularly 
numerous in the army and navy. It is commonly objected that coni- 
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pctilive examinations would be unfavourable to bodily strength and 
activity; and to this it is usually replied — fiist, that there is no oppo- 
sition between bodily and mental power, but the reverse ; and secondly, 
that Avhere bodily powers arc reipnrod, the attainment of a certain 
standard of btrciiglh may be made a condition piecedeni to the com- 
jiutition. The first of these aignments is extienielv popular for a variety 
ol‘ reasons. The coiibislency between mental and bodily excelleneics, 
and even their intimate relafiun, is asserted wiili passion by those 
nlio are in the habit of insisting on the conmefion between religion 
and eoinmon life, the essential manliness el“ C'liiistianity, and other well- 
known topics of the same kind. Tor ibvioiis reasons, such vic'kvs are 
pal tiL nlarly welcninc schooliua'^terf. and othei'i engaged in education, 
and the 'wide popularity and intJuence of snch a book as I'oin Browns 
iSchdol-uai/s IS a good illuslraiion of tinar nature and oiigin. 

An ]m])artial examination of the matter will, jirobably, suggest a con- 
Hidei.dilc muditleatioii of them ll is baldly jiu^sible to dmibt that fitness 
and inclination for study, especially amongst lads who luu e not come to 
tlaii lull maturity, is almost entirely a iiuestion ol temperament. Take 
two boys of equal menial capacit), and equal dexterity, one of whom has 
a good deal of nervous eiierg}', little mnsenlur strength, a slow circulation 
ol tlic blood, and little animal siniits; whilst the other is of sanguine 
temperament, great muscular strength, full of life to the tips of his fingers; 
and can any one doubt that in any scholastic competition the first will beat 
the second, though the second would, in all probabihty, make an infinitely 
better soldier or sailor than the first? If obiection is taken to setting the 
mind m opposition to the body, it must surely often be admitted to be true 
that, as a general rule, excellence of some bodily functions is not usually 
loiiud ill connection ith the excellence of some others. A very large and 
powcrl'ul man is seldom very active. A very quick man is seldom very 
powerl'ul. Ill the same way, as a general rule, the strength, activity, and 
hardihood which fit a man for active out-door pursuits, are not usually 
found ill connection with those peculiarities of the brain and nervous 
system wdiich incline their possessor to mental exertion. 

No doubt exceptions to this rule do occm*. There is a small class of 
men, of peculiarly vigorous make, tvlio are equally fit for bodily and 
mental labour ; and tlun-e are prufebdloiib — the bar is one of them — in 
wlucli bucli a constitution is the gieutcbt possible assistance towaids 
success, if it is not a condition of it. It is to their possession of this 
great gift that many of tho fifteen judges oivc their elevation. It is, 
however, a very rare gift indeed. As a geneiivl rule, a hardy sportsman 
Will soon be knocked up by late hours, bad air, short nights, and constant 
exertion of the eyes and the brain; and on the other hand, the man with a 
student’s constitution will be quite unequal to deer-stalking, mountaineer- 
or campaigning. No one doubts that the qualities which make a 
Imrso a very good cart-horse, unfit him for running races; or that those 
''’Inch lit him for the Derby, disqualify him for drawing an ommbus. 
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COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


The proposal to give ordinary comniissiona hy competition is just like a 
proposal to test cait-horses, not by drawing but by running. It may be 
Miid, why not examine into the qualities which you wish to reward? Tlic 
answer has been given already. It is impossible, because the qualities 
(daring, prudence, spirit, and the like,) are indefinite ; the test must l)e 
definite, and the power of satisfying such a definite test as would he 
proposed, is generally found in connection with other qualities than those 
which are requ'ml. The proposal to make a certain standard of strength 
condition of ')^*^ting, does not meet the obji'ction that the examination 
would he uiMvourahle to a whole class who ought not to be excluded. 
The object is to include those who would be excluded, not to exclude 
some of those who would otherwise be included. 

The general rc'sult of the whole is that, considered as instruments of 
education, competitive examinations are useful, but that they are useful 
in proportion to the immaturity, the languor, and the absence of tlie 
higher qualities of mind in the persons examined; and that (here a 
point, which is soon reached, at wliich they become positively iujniioiis 
to students of a higher kind. Considered as tests for the distiibuiion 
of political office.s, they arc useful as pledges of the sincerity of Govern- 
ment, and of their wish to distribute their patronage on pure principles: 
they are also useful as a lough but eflcctual cure for jobbery; they would 
raise the standard of efficiency amongst (Government officers of an iideiior 
kind, and for others of a superior kind, under certain special circumstaiu’e«. 
On the other liand, they would be unfavourable to nun of the hiL-la^t 
order, and aKo to u-elul nun of .i lowci order, who aie required iov 
rough purposes. In a word, they would favour a lather h'W level of 
mediocrity, to the txelusion of all other persons. 

These obscriations liave no reference to pass examination^^ They 
may frequently bo u.sofiil (ithei a> tests ii])ori eiitninee to an office, oi 
as ban i CVS to be passed IxTore pailicular lank nilhni an ofhee can h( 
attained. 
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)NCERT HALLS 

niul such liki* pltices 
of public cntert.iin- 
incnt lia\e late*]) bt- 
coTue BO like taveni*?, 
or ta\L‘ins Iiavc bo- 
como so like conceit 
h ills anti such bke 
places of public cntcr- 
t imnu’iit th.it it i*** not 
c.T^y to say where one 
begins and the other 
le.uts olF. A great 
want must ‘finely h.n o 
been nut when pro- 
moteia aiul numigi'is 
of the reople’s aumse- 
incnts fiist conceived 
the h.nppy thought of 
c mibining singing and tumbling, and eating and drinking, and smoking — 
tl blending, aa it nere, uiandy-and-nater iMth sentimental songs, and 
Bounding Brothers, and low pi iocs It must be ^ ciy much belter tluui 
a pla}, — if we may foi in an opinion liom the mnnbiis Aibo ciowd to 
these jil.iccs, — to be .ible to &it, Milli a little table biloie one, with, 
foi instance, a botik of bcor upon it, to h.iAc one e}e turned upon an 
acrobat, the other gazing allectionatcly at the diink^a cigir hanging 
l.i/ily fioin the mouth, fiuip whuh cuils. of smoko ctfme foith Icisuitly 
and languidly, fur one’s ears to imbibe the while the biilliant but violent 
A ocalizutioii of modern Italy, or the refiiud comic song ot our own land, 
hippy 'vvith either, and coiisuleiiiig tach feong, dance, or other perfoim- 
ance A\iih an imp.ailial look of contentment, the sense ol smoke, and of 
diiid', and of general enjoyment, producing a ha7y, sleepy, stolid, stnind 
look of peilect happiness. 

Theie tire many gentlemen present A\ho have very much the air of 
hLing at home, and ns if they did that kind of thing every night, — and 
pcihaps they do; many others who have the appuiiaiicc of ha^ing come 
kom the countiy, and who seem unloi the impicsbion that they are 
fif'eing life, — nnd no doubt they arc sieiiig it ns far as the smoke pciinits; 
find there are others whd; from vaiioiis outwaid symptoms, look as if 
^'■7 liad what is called a foicign oiigin, — uiid vciy likely they hu\c. 
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A roPuLAu entehtainment. 


They arc all, no doiiht, very fond of music; and if they arc not, it 
is very ph-asant to think that the entertainments arc so various, tliat 
there is a cliancc of everybody’s taste being satisfied — that if ptoplc 
arc not pleased with one thing they may be with another; and tluii 
if the ear is not charmed with music, astonishment may be exclkd, 
and ladies and gentlemen may ba roused to enthusiasiu by seeing the avou, 
drous feats tliat may be aocomplished on the tight-rope, and the oxtriun- 
dinary contortions of which the human acrobat is capable on the earth di* 
in the air. 

When Song, and Comic Dance, atid smoke, and eating, and diinkine, 
or Dramatic Scenes, or Nigger Serenaders, or Infant Prodigies, loho tlieu 
chanii, the public may still be drawn in thousands, and wdll ovcifii w 
nightly to witness any performance in which the personal danger to tli( 
pel former is sufTiclently great, that the feelings of spectators are likely lo 
be “arrowed np,” and a reasonable prospect exists, that, in case of aiu 
slip or accident, that serious danger to limb, if not instant death, is Jik- !\ 
lo be the result. 
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©tt a {artlwn Sititon»inictUii af Jhit gatrg. 


DiriMNO tliG gi'oat war witli Franco, in which our mo«it brilliant naval victories 
^\(]o won, Ijis Alajesty George the Thiid visitcil Portsmouth dockyartl, and 
w.is surprivSeJ to find the iua‘(tor-biiildcr of that establishment enlarging 
on(' of the docks on his own re‘ipon3ibility. “And why,” asked the king, 
“liave }ou presumed to do this without authority?’' “Please your 
y\ vi(s1) ho replied, “ I learnt that the French were building a ship too 
liKH' to come into the dock as it was:” and the king was thoroughly 
satisfied with the explanation. It is a mere matter of fact to add, that the 
rreneli ship was cajitured very soon afterwards, and brought into the dock 
so tlionghtliilly provided for her. 

It is intpfissiblo to recal this incident without contrasting the state of 
tilings in George the Tliird’a day with that "which now exists, and has 
existed for several years past. That consciousness of superioiity on the 
sea which then kept us tranquil in the midst of war, has, of late years, 
given place to apprehensions "wdiich have kept us agitated in the midst of 
peace. During the last session of Parliament, for example, the repre- 
sentative of our Admiralty in the House of Commons was continually 
leminding us of the great naval power of France; our Prime Minister 
pleaded more than once for defensive works ; and the close of the session 
was signalized by an acclamatory vote designed to secure further protection 
for us. Wo need hardly add, that this decline of confidence in ourselves 
has caused the confidence of others in us to decline, until our prestige on 
the Continent has sunk very low. When naval matters are now talked of 
there, it is no longer of England, but of “ the Emperor ” that men think 
first; and the great name of Palmerston, once so profoundly respected 
throughout Europe, is noV more prominently associated with mid-water 
firts at Spithcad than "with mighty fleets floating there. 

The sole cause of these humiliating changes is our culpable delay, 
tivicc repeated, in adopting great mechanical improvements. First, we 
alluAvcd the French to outstrip us in the aiiplication of slcara propulsion 
to Liic-of-battlc ships ; and even before "we recovered our due eminence in 
this respect, we permitted the same Government to gain a second great 
advantage over us, by plating ships with iron. Thus did we twice risk 
our icputation as the first naval power in the "world, and, on both occa- 
sions, by neglecting agencies and resources peculiarly our own. It is 
finite true that we have recovered our superiority of strength as regards 
our steam navy, and the splendid performances of the TT'^aiTjor promise so 
Well Ibr the iron- cased fleets which we are now building, that we may 
i'ope to be first in the new competition ere long. But, in both instances, 

84—2 
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Avo luive had to muko extraordinary financial and other sacrifices ; and in 
hoth instances Avc have also compromised, for a series of years, the glorious 
reputation Avhich our forefathcM-s won, and which is so essential to tlic 
permanent integrity of our wide-spread empire. 

Our fault lias not lain, be it observed, in failing to invent new me- 
chanical agencies, but in refusing to apply them promptly ivhen invented, 
and Avhen other poivers had resolved to use them. It avouM, perhaps, be 
an uiiAvisc policy for us, Avho ahvays have so much Avealth invest(’d in 
existing ships, to cast about for changes Avhich should render those shi])s 
A aluchss, or even less A’al liable. Hut when a change has become incAut- 
id)le, it is our clear duty to sink no more money in the old system, but to 
appl}’ all our resources to th<‘ development of the neAV one. Thus, althoiidi 
it may have been no part of our business to invent steam Avar-ships, it 
Avas manifestly our duty, after such ships once came into profitable use, to 
secure as many of them as possible for the sums Avhich Ave expended. 
And precisely the same thing may be said in regaid of iron-cascd ships. 

AVc impicHs these considerations carefully upon the reader, becaii.se it 
is one of our main objects in this article to sboAV that wc are at the present 
moment still pursuing a system Avhich has already cost us so much in 
money and reputation. Having alloAvcd France to show us hoAV tlie 
destructive lue of shells may be resisted, and hoAV practical invulnerability 
to shot may at the same time be secured, we are now building iinnien‘'C 
and costly ships, merely as a defence against the French veshcls, and arc 
neglecting altogether to apjily the improvement to the lernainder of our 
vast Avar navy. Any uninitiated person AA'ould suppose that, Avliile Avoodon 
hrie-of-battle ships are subject to speedy destiuetioii by .‘hells, Avoodeii 
li igates and corv'cttcs arc, for some mysterious leason, iucombu.sliblc, ‘'O 
confidently have we continued to build tlicin iij) to the present moment. 

We have here, truly, a most momentous subject. Our Triu/vei-f:, and 
lUacL J*riiiceSj and Iloynl Alfreds^ are vntually linc-of-battle sliips — tlic 
only linc-of-battlc ships, jiiobably, that Avill be thought of five or leu 
years hence. We cannot av'cII send thei.n to protect our foreign connncicc, 
or to quiet our troubles in Japan, oi New Zealand, or Mexico ; nor could 
Ave even afford to keep many of them cruising for a year or tAvo along llic 
ecasts of the United States, if our cousins should demand our hostile 
services. Thc.se are purposes for Avhich frigates, coivettes, sloops, bi ig^'j 
despatch- vessels, and gun-boats, are required ; and, unfortunately, all the 
A cssels of these classes AAdiich Ave at present possess and are building arc 
as combustible a.s those timber line-of-battio ships which A\"e have for ever 
supeiseded. Here, then, is a further reconstruction of our navy to be 
made, as great and as inevitable as any Ave have made hitherto. 

There are, Ave AA’ould observe , Ai'cighty reasons of a financial nature 
for making this ncAV change ns speedily as j)o.ssible. Hitherto the iron- 
cased ship que.stioii has been discussed, both iu and out of Parliament) 
Avith but little regard to financial economy ; so little, in fact, that we are 
alre.idy committed to an expenditure, fur ships and docks together, of not 
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loftg, probably, than ten millions sterling, without the slightest obstruction 
having been olFercd by Parliament to the proposals of the Admiralty. 
But the apprehension of a Fiench attack is now subsiding, and when the 
House of Commons assembles again the unanimity with wliich extraor- 
dinary sums of money were voted last year will* be gone, and Economy 
will lift up her voice once move. Moi cover, the country will not be 
blessed, we fear, with that abundance and contentment which prevailed a 
year ago, and the burden of taxation will be found harder to bear. With 
these prospects before us, wc ought carefully to remember that every 
month’s delay in applying the iron-cased principle to the smaller ships 
that wo build, will add to our financial diflieuUics sooner or later. Eveiy 
unprotected wooden ship that we launch is another added to a fleet already 
\iitiially condemned; and the sure result of building such vessels will 
be an extraordinary demand hereafter for millions of money to repair 
another great deficiency occasioned by neglect. 

We believe the Admiralty are mindful of the great importance of 
thisc considerations, and althougli they have not yet btgun to build 
small iron-cased ships, are anxious to do so as soon as they see how to 
give such ships the necessary qualities. We iiifer this not only from the 
(^lightened character of the gentlemen now at the Board, but also from 
Ibc lact, that the successfiil trials of Captain Coles’ cupola shields at Shoc- 
biiiyiK'SS, on board the 'Trttuft/, were succeeded by lionest endeavouis on 
the part of the Admiralty to render them available, if possible, in small 
ships of war. There are great meebanieal difliculties in the way of 
tins ; but tlu* Admiralty have ceitainly excited themselves to bring the 
shields into use. 

In view of these f.icts, avc piopose in this paper to clear away some of 
those obstructions which have, blocked up the patli of the naval designer 
m this matter of iron war ships, and to show that it is perfectly practi- 
cable to build excellent iicn-i'ased blilps of much smaller dimensions, and, 
Iherelbre, at mucli less cost, than any lierctofore constructed. In order to 
tioat the subject intelligibly, and so as to convince the judgments of all 
ihonghlful readers, Ave must make a few prelimiimry remaiks which Avill 
materially assist in the devidopmcnt of our vicAvs. 

In the first place, avc hyoav our confident belief, that the very best 
basis Ave can ha\e for our safety at home and our authority abroad, is 
a plentiful Hupj)ly of thc'ronghly eflicient and sea-going ships of Avar. 
V"e are not about to denounce fixed coast defences in the abstract, 
nor shall A\e even condemn here the outlay wliieli the Government and 
Failiameiit have undei taken to make upon permanent fortresses at Spit- 
head and elscAvliere. WehaA'^e rctolvcd to spend ten or twelA’e millions of 
money upon these Avoiks, and have commenced to spend thcmA\ilh a calm 
confidence that fidls little short of the sublime. It is quite true that recent 
experiments have shoA\ a that the TK«n-ior and simihu: ships arc practically 
impervious to the flic of artillery, even Avheii salvos of the heaviest shot 
•oc deliberately conccnlrated upon a single spot, at a distance of only 
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200 yards ; it is equally true that these ten or twelve millions of money, 
if expended upon ships, would give us the power of securely blockading 
every port in France. But in the face of these facts, the fortresses arc, 
we fear, to be built, and it would, perhaps, be unphilosophical, therefore, 
not to put some little trust in them. 

But agaiust the oft-proposed cbnstruction of costly ships, to act merely 
as coast defences, and unadapted for sea service, we must, and will protest, 
for we have seen the folly of building such vessels demonstrated, over 
and over again, in our own navy. Our harbours and dockyards are 
encumbered at the piescnt moment with one set of wooden ftoaling 
batteries and another set of iron, which never were of any but the most 
trivial service to us, and arc little likely to prove of real value. Yet 
they cost considerable sums of money, and will probably cost rnoiv, 
before the Admiralty venture to break them up. Then, again, we spent 
laige sums upon those miserable steam hlock-slups, which never yet did 
us a shilling’s worth of service, and wliich the Adnriralty so ciitiicly 
ignore that one is never able to discover them in any olficial return of our 
ivaval strength. These, also, were originally lilted as coast-defence 
vessels, but we know no one wlio has a good word to speak for them. 
The truth is, coast-defence vessels are the mo^t unsatisfactory things that 
can possibly be made. Their prime function is to be perfectly useless, 
e.xeept in most rare and extreme circumstances. If the cost of such 
vessels were small in proportion to their chance of proving scrviceablo, it 
might, wc admit, be well to build them. But they really cost nearly 
as much as sea-going shijis, and the very sight of them is tliercforc an 
intolerable offence to a people who^e commcrco extends ove ■ ( very sen, 
and whoso possessions ahouiid in every clime. Whenever v\ ^ can afford 
to spend a large sum of money upon ships unfit for sea, wc can afford to 
spend a little more in making them stawortliy, and capable of performing 
service all over the world. 

In the next place, we affirm that iron is preferable to wood as a 
material for the hulls of fust ocean steam-ships, which have necessarily to 
bear the strains of enormous engines. It is capable of more rigid combi- 
nation than wood, and is undoubtedly much more durable when subjected 
to the wear and tear of gigantic steam forces. The soundness of iheso 
opinions is acknowledged by the Admiralty designers, for they have 
adopted iron as the best material for the hulls of all their iron-cased 
ships, except in the few instances in which they have converted existing 
wooden hulls for the purpose, in order to economize time and material. 

But iron bottoms have two most serious defects, which have hitherto 
been thought to render them wholly unfit for ships of war destined for 
foreign service over Jong periods. First, they are locally very weak, and 
yield readily to the blow of a rock when they strike one (whereas wooden 
ships will sometimes thump uninjured fbr days together) ; and, secondly, 
they get rapidly foul with weeds and barnacles, especially in warm climatea 
The bottom of tlie TFwmor, like tliat of every other existing iron vessel, 
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is exposed to both these evils. It has certainly been made as strong as 
1 fames placed behind plates can make it ; and it has been covered with 
the best-known material for checking the adhesion of marine substances 
to it. But, notwitlistanding these precautions, it' jjhe should Rtiik(} upon 
a rock, she would most probably come to grief ; and if sent abroad for a 
}ear or two, she would foul so seiiously as to i educe her speed by several 
knots. 

Those difliculties, however, like many others that appall people, only 
rciiuiro to be dealt with boldly in order to IjC o\ crcomc. In fact, the 
mode of overcoming them seems to us perlectly obvious. One slniplc 
device sweeps them both away together. W(; have but to deal with the 
beltonis of iron ships us we have aheady dealt with their sides, and coat 
tlieni with a suitable resisting material. Wo have had to apply iron to 
tlieir hides to keep out shell and shot; let us similaily apply wood to their 
bottoms to keep out rocks; and let us coat this nood with copper, or 
mixed iiietal, to keep it clean, just as we coat the bottoms of wooden 
ships. Thus wo can at one stroke, and by the simplest means possible, 
remedy these two great evils perfectly. There may be — in truth, there 
are — ceitain mechanical difficulties to be dealt with; but these are 
of a trifling nature, and the scientific shipbuilders who designed the 
Warrior could remove them in a single day. Wc will tlirow out but one 
suggestion on the point, viz. tliut it would probably be well to put the 
iron plating of the bottom inside the frames, and bring the timber covciing 
immediately .against them upon the outside. Wc really hope that hence- 
forth we shall hear no more of the unfitness of iron ships for foreign 
service on this ground, seeing that they can be made fit by such a ready 
procesH as we have pointed out. 

It now becomes necessary to advert to soino of the principal 
ft alines of the iron-cased ships at prcBcnt built or building in this 
country. And first wo may remaik, that in nearly all those which have 
iion hulls it has been found impossible to protect the entire ship with 
anmmr. Those \\lio read our article on the Wai'rior and I^a Gloire. 
published in February last, will understand the causes of this, and will 
Know how it has happened that in order to completely coat the hull we 
have hi‘t>n driven, in the new {Minutaur) class of ship, to dimensions 
considerably greater than those first adopted. The Minotaurf and her 
two sister ships will, in fact, be no less than 1,000 tons displacement 
larger than the Warrior; and, notwithstanding their increased size, will 
be subject (owing to the weight of plating on tLeir extremities) to the dis- 
advantage of plunging heavily in a sea-way, and tlius becoming very “ wet 
Bliips." In addition to this, tlicy will also be necessarily much slower tlian 
the WairioVf if 1,250 horse-power engines only are put into them; and 
If; on the other hand, engines luiigo enough to secure the estimated speed 
of fourteen knots are given them, then the supply of fuel which they carry 
inust be seriously reduced. The choice of tlicse two evils must be made, 
^hat we more particularly wish to point out, however, is that in seven 
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out of ten of our iron ships, we have contented ourselves with a limited 
armour, and have left Ini-ge portions of the hulls unprotected in five 
of them. 

Again : in the Hector, Valiant, Defence and Resistance, we have been 
unable, even with this limited avniour, to secure a speed of more than 
about 12 knots, although none of them is of much less than G,000 tons 
displacement, and two of them are of considerably more. The Defence 
and Resistance will .scarcely attain 11 knots. The plated wooden .ships 
now in pi ogress will, we may hope, attain 12 ; but in order to do so, 
they lequirc engines of 1,000 horscb power, although they are but little 
larger than the Hector class. 

Further : if we direct our attention to the number of guns protected in 
these iron-cased ships, we find that with a displacement of 8,850 tons the 
Warrior and her sister-ship^ have each a broadside of only 13 guns, or 
one broadside protected gun to G80 tons of displacement ; the Minotaur, 
and other ships of her class, will probably have about one such gun to 
f)00 tons; the Hector class, about one to 420 tons ; the Defence class 
about one to 835; and the JiV/nZ Alfred class, say one to 420. In 
no instance arc the guns earned at a gi eater height than nine feet six 
inches above the water ; in most cases they arc no more tlian seven feet 
six inches; and in all tlie wooden ships they will be only seven feet 
high. 

We now sec, then, that in the existing lion-cased ships of her Majesty’s 
navy, the Adiiiiialty have been satisfied in most cases with “limited 
armour ; ” a comparatively small number of protected guns ; a speed of 
not more, say, than 12 knots; and a battery only 7 fef*^ d inches 
above the Avatcr. And in order to obtain even th*sc, they have had to 
resort in all cases to ships of very nearly G,000 tons displacement (or 
weight), and in most cases to ships very much larger tlian thi.'? ; and they 
have likewise had to fit engines of at least 1,000 horses power in every 
instance where a speed of 12 knots was to be obtained. 

Now, we propose to show, upon the evidence of investigations and 
calculations carried out by ourselves, that by a neAV application of the 
principle of “ limited armour,” it is possible to build iron-casi'd ships of 
about one-third the size of the Minotaur — or little more than lialf the size 
of the smallest of the existing sliips — ^and which shall steam at from 12 
to 12J knots ; shall have a goodly number of the largest naval guns pro- 
tected; shall carry tlicir ports 10 feet abov'e the water; fchall be ivholly 
invulnerable at and below the waterline; and shall be fit for service all 
over the world, being fully manned, rigged, and eejuipped for sea, and, at 
the same time, lighter and less encumbered with their armour than any 
one of all the fifteen irou-cased ships which we have built or arc building. 

The manner in which this may be done will be best explained afier 
considering first what degree of protection fi-om shot wo really require m 
an iron-cased ship. In our belief, all that can be wisely demanded (in 
view of the great desirability of keeping the weights as small as po 3 si]jh')» 
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is, that the immersed portion of the ship shall be invulnerable throughout; 
that the men at the guns shall be Hurroiinclcd by an invulnerable wall or 
shield ; and that the battery thus defended shall be in safe communication 
with the magazines, &c. below. It will be vemeinbercd, that in every 
ship of war, what arc called the vital parts — such as engines, boilers, 
magazines, and shell-rooms — arc all situated below the water, so that if 
the immersed portion of the sliip is made invulnerable, all these arc secure 
fiom injury. This degree of invulnei ability — which is more than some 
of our ships i)osseRS — ue certainly consider desirabh*, and we propose to 
obtain it by plating the hull of the ship (which we would build wholly 
of iron) with a belt of thick iion, extending entirely round her in the 
legion of the water line, and by covciing a clock, placed at the height 
nt this belt at top, with iron of sufficient thickness to keep out shell and 
diot. The iron belt on the aide will require to be about six inches in 
iivcrage thickness, but that on ihc deck may bo even less than one inch 
tliiok, because it uill lie in a horizontal po'^jiion, and can only be struck 
liy shot that have first passed through the side above the water. These 
tMO masses of metal — the belt and the deck coveiing — will give us the 
Jill iilnerability which we require for the immersed part of the ship. 

The next thing to be done is to plant a battery wherever we may 
deem best, and wall it in with thick iion plates. The best position for the 
lottery will usually be near amidships, and it will be only necessary, in 
01 der to defend it, to plate the side along the range of a given number of 
ports, and then to cioss the ship at the ends of the thick plating with 
non walls, to piotect the gunners fiom a raking fire. Where it is 
desirable to economize weight to the utmost, it is advantageous to build 
these walls at the end of the battery, not directly across the ship, but 
inclined at an angle of about thirty degrees to the side, in older that they 
rn.ay be brought as close as possible to the extreme guns, and yet not 
niterfcie with the tiaiiiing of them. By forming a port lu each of these 
mcliucd walls, and fitting a moveable topside immediately in the wake of 
them, provision may be made for increasing either broadside with two 
guns brought from the opposite side of the battery. If a shot-proof 
trunk, descending from the interior of the shot-proof battery down to a 
li.atchway through the plated deck below, be now built, we thus complete 
all the protection for which we can prudently ask. We may, indeed, 
with advantage add a little thick iron in a few places — around the funnel 
at the lower part, for example ; but wc need not dwell here upon these 
minor features. 

On such a ship as this going into notion, all the officers and men not 
engaged at the battery, or in working the ship, might be kept below out of 
harm’s way, provision being made for their rushing up to repel boarders 
"hen necessary. The men at the guns would be well protected at their 
supplies of ammunition would be passed up safely through the 
hunk; and all hands would have the satisfaction of knowing, not only 
that they hud under them a hull that could not possibly be sunk, but 

84-5 
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also that no exhausting labour at the pumps would be required of them 
either during the action or ailcr it was fought out. A large part of the 
ship would, of course, be exposed to all the injury that shot or shell can 
do to an oi dinary iron hull; but this vulnerable part would be entirely 
above the water, instead of being partly below it, as in the Warrior^ 
Defence, and Hector classes of ship, and any damage which it might 
sustain would therefore be of compiratively little importance. The 
ofEcers and men on the upper deck would be no more exposed tliuii 
they arc in any other ship of war. 

It would be of little avail, however, to make these general statements, 
if wo were not prepared to put them to the lest of actual calculation. 
Thousands of people conceive plausible notions uj)on questions of this 
kind every year, but no sooner aio their schemes tested by an appeal to 
figures than they vanish at once into thin air. In tliis instance, however, 
wc have .ijiitlied the test. By aid of the invaluable set of tables which 
Mr. Lloyd, the able supeiintondeiit of the steam department of the navy, 
has had compiled from rcsuU.s of trials made in her Majesty's screw 
vessels, wc have been able to determine with accuracy the dimensions cl 
a ship Avhich, with GOO hoisc-power engines, shall sleam at from twelve 
to twelve and a half knots per hour. By detailed calculations, we IhiJ 
that an iron corvette about 210 feet long, forty-live broad, and Avilh 
twenty feet nuau diaught of water, will do this; and with a diHplac«anont 
of but little nioic than 0,500 tons will carry a protected battery ol six oi 
eight of the lieavicht 68-pouiideis, five or six of which may he fought on 
one side; and, in addition to tlic.^'C, will mount nUo either tuo or four 
pivot guns at the bow and stern, to whicli protection can be .'ipnlicd in a 
simple way if desired. This ship, as we have before intimated, may be 
ligged, manned, provisioned, and otherwise equipped for sea service with us 
complete efficiency as any corvette now in the navy. She would cany 
her guiLS ton feet above the water, and would, tlicrelbre, he able to engage 
an enemy in weather rough enough to compel every iron-cased ship yet in 
existence to close her ports. With eleven protected guns in her broad- 
side, she would liavc one guii to about 300 tims* of displacement. 

It is not desirable, we thiuk, to speak at greater length, or in mote 
detail, of this system of construction at present. It will, no doubt, receive 
due attention from the Board of Admiralty, and from their professional 
advisers ; and no one who i.s cognisant of the distinguished ability witli 
which the construction branch of the navy is now managed could dcsiu' 
anything better than this for an improvement in naval architecture. Our 
high opinion of the naval architects at Whitehall was expressed in 
February last, when we had the satisliiction of predicting (in oi^position 
to popular suspicions) the great successes which the Warrior has since so 
fully accomplished ; and we are glad to know that that opinion has since 
been officially confirmed by tlie bestowal of a Companionsliip of t jc 
Bath upon Mr. Isaac Watts, the chief constructor of the navy, an t 

lesponsible designer of the ship. Wc mention the official recognition o 
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the scientific skill displayed in the Warrior with the more pleasure, inas- 
much as it is a mark of respect for a profession -which has been too much 
slighted in times past. 

But although we are perfectly willing to leave these suggestions in the 
hands of the proper authorities, it is our duty to* say here— because the 
fact is essential to our main argument— tliat the system of construction 
under consideration is by no means limited to any particular size or class 
of ship. It is applicable, if we mistake not, to vessels of all classes, down 
c'ven to gunboats, and at least opens the way to the necessary recon- 
struction of all our smaller descriptions of sliips. It is scarcely possible, 
wc believe, to overrate its value even in this respect. But it may have 
another effect of still greater importance; it may relievo us from the 
necessity of adding any further to the number of immense and very costly 
vessels which the iron-cased principle has hitherto imposed upon us. No 
one can doubt that two or three such ships as the iron-cased corvette 
which wc have described, and which would bo lit for service in any 
quarter of the globe, would also give even a better account of the Gloire 
than the Warnor itself — unless, indeed, actions are for the future to be 
fought by boarding only ; and even in that case the smaller vessels would 
not necessarily lose their advantage. The economy of building vessels 
thus adapted for all kinds of services, instead of for one special service 
only, need not be pointed out. 

We will not, however, further divert the reader from the great argument 
which we arc anxious above all things to enforce, viz., that since all the 
ships which we are now building, from fi igates down to gunboats, are as 
combuHtiblc as our abandoned line-of-battlc ships, wc are undoubtedly 
exposing ourselves to the certainty of having to replace them nil with iron 
ships, at an immense cost in money, if not in reputation. It ivould be 
vain to blink the obvious considerations -which enforce this conclusion. 
If this change be not imperative, then was not the introduction of iron- 
cased ships of any kind imperative ; for if shell-fire will not burn small 
ships, it will not burn large ones. 

It is quite true that ,wo are not at present threatened with fleets of 
foreign iron-cased ships of the smaller sort (although both the French 
and the Americans have made beginnings in this respect) ; but our duty 
in the matter is not tho less clear or immediate on this account. When 
the necessity of building such ships is once established, every thousand 
pounds spent upon new ships of the condemned kind is a thousand pounds 
all but thrown away, and a thousand pounds that will probably have to be 
replaced by tho nation. It is on this ground that wc suggest the instant 
adoption of the iron-cosed principle in our sniallor ships, if the mode of 
construction which -we have described be practicably available, as we think 
it is, or if any better mode of accomplishing tlio object can be devised. 
No extraordinary rotes of money are refpiircd to give effect to our sugges- 
tion ; on the contrary, our prime object is to avoid the neccs-sity for such 
Votes, by beginning at once what wc know must be done. It is in order 
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that llic money wlucli the House of Commons Avill, ere long, bo called 
upon to vote for new ships, may not be expended upon ship 4 built of a 
material already condemned, that we uigc the immediate commencement 
of this fui thcr reconstruction of the navy. 

Nor is it on financial grounds only that wc advocate the great change 
from wood to iron throughout alhclasses of her Majesty’s ships. It is at 
the fuitlicr peril of our reputation that we daie neglect it. How can we 
retain the character which is yet left us, or recover tliat which we li:i\o 
lost, if we persist in building combustible ships, when we know perfectly 
■well how to build incombustible ones, and know also that, while the 
material for tlie former has to lie hi ought fiom afar, that for the latter 
lies in abundance at our feet ? On the other hand, how great a stimulus 
will be given to that icspeet which tlie world still feels for us, il the 
announcement goes Ibith that henceforward the fieets of England, fiom tlie 
largest ship to the smallest, will be made impervious to that teriible shell- 
fire which has justly caused sucli terror since the burning of the Turkisli 
fiect at Sinope, and before wdiich our own ships of the line lecoiled at 
Sehastojiol ! Nothing short of this complete reconst ruction of our navy 
can do justice to us, either as a scientific, a iminufacturing, or a coni- 
ineicial people ; nor can anything less preserve us fiom aiiotlier national 
humiliation, should the Erench Emperor be pleased to inflict it upon us. 

It would be a great mi.sa])|)reheiision to suppose th.iL wc put forward 
these representations with the view of mtlueiicing the measures of tlie 
Admiralty, rather than of convincing the public judgment. On the con- 
tiary, the new Controller of the Navy is a highly cntcrpriBing officer, and 
tlicrc arc other officers at the Board of Admiialty C(|ualJ> alive, we 
believe, to the necessities of the times. In truth, we are fiist .ipproacliing 
a period wdien the Admiralty are likely to he in advance of public opinion 
on questions of this kind. Already it is both an unquestionable and a 
painful fact, that some of the wisest and most eiiligliteucd mea.sures adopted 
in reference to the navy, are made the occasion of most ernbarrassmg 
criticisms on the part of men who iniglit be expected to gladly suppoit 
them. Even the Wairior herself — at once the most gigantic and most 
successful step ever taken in naval aichilccture — has, by .some persons of 
influence, been made a subject of bitter reproach, both to the Boiird ol 
Admiralty who ordered her, and to the naval architects who exhibited 
UDiivallcd skill in her design, her distinguishing merits being in almost 
every instance the most offensive parts of her. This is an evil which it 
is incumbent 'upon all who wish well to the State to guard against j and 
we know of no better method of doing this than that of enlightening the 
public as fully as possible. It is with this view that we put forward the 
facts and arguments contained in this article, and it is with this view also 
that we commend them to the most serious attention of our readers. 
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IWediferrane^ttRi, 


A i.TNr of ! Il i« tli^i iulaiid soa, 

Tlio Jca'5L in compass, and tlio first in fame; 

Tlio gleaming of its waves n cals to me 

Full many an ancient name. 

As llirongli my di*(‘aniland float tlic days of old, 

TliC furin*^ and featuics of llicir lioiocs slune ; 

J sca‘ J^hanician sailois bearing gold 

From llie Tartessian mine. 

Seebing now worlds, 4>torm-to-b’d Ulysses ploughs 
liemoter surges of the winding main; 

And Uieciau captums come to pay their vows, 

Or gather up ihe slain. 

I sec the temples of the “ violet crown ” 

Bum iqnvaid in the hour of glorious flight; 

And maiincrs of uneclip&cd renown, 

AVho won the great sea-fight. 

I hoar the dashing of a thousand oars, 

The angry waters take a ciiiiison dye, 

A thousand echoes viliratc from the shores 

With Athens* battle cry. 

Again the Carthaginian rovers sweep 

With sword and commerce on from shore to shore ; 

In visionary storms the breakers leap 

Round Syrtes, as of yore. 
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Victory, sitting on the seven hills, 

Had gain’d the -world Avlien she had master’d thco ; 
"[Hiy l)oauni -with the Koiiian ■\v:ir-nole thrills, 

'Waves of the inland sea 1 

Next, Mnging ns they sail, in shining ships, 

I .see the monarch nrin->trcl,‘3 of romance; 

And hear their piaises nmnimrd thioiigh the lips 

Of the fair inaids of T ranee. 


Acio.ss the deep another music swells, 

On Admin Lays a later Piilendoiir .smiles, 

Power liaiL the marble city where she duelL"-, 

t^nein of a hniidied i.s''c'3. 


But the light fade*^, the vision wears away ; 

I sec the mi.^l above the dreary wave ; 

Blow', W'inds of rreedom, pive another day 

Oi glory to thi brave. 

J. N. 


CerxE, 

Inhl, ]8C1. 
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©he (Kxctirswit Strain, 


TiOM tluj moment when 
n'c tuin our kicl^'? on 
the li:ilf-wny lirnise, toil 
over tho LiJl, end clo- 
Bccnd into the valley of 
old a^'e, -we aie aslon- 
ibhed to find how space 
and bulk Bccm Ici have 
dinunished. Tlie ‘■treet 
which we remember in 
our youth so broad and 
imposing haa shrunk ini o 
a close alley ; the river 
has become a ditch, the 
square a hen-walk, and 
tho stately mansion 
which we once look(>d 
upon with awe, n dwarfed 
hut wdiich we now feel 
bound to despise. 

Our view's seem to 
^grow wider as we grow' 
older, our desires less ample, and we wonder how we could ever have been 
happy while so cabined, cribbed, and conhaed. We laugh at tho humble 
phasuics of our grandfathers, and arc ready to welcome any toy that ia 
startling and new. We throw ourselves into the arms of oomy>eting railway 
companies, because they can give us excitement, novelty, and change. As 
the rocking-horse is to the infant, as tins pony or the flying swing is to the 
}'outh, so is lliG excursion train to the man. He enters it for a few pence, 
and swdftcr than tlie penii bore Aladdin from city to city, he ia carried 
from town to country, or from country to town. Clcik, shojnnan, servant, 
coatermonger or sweep, can cling to the long tall of tho fiery steed, and 
ride rough-shod over the laws of time and si)ace. What kings have 
sighed for, what poets have dreamed of, what martyrs may have been 
burnt for predicting the coming of, is now aa common na blackberries and 
threepenny ale. The magic Bronze Horse is now snoi'ting at every man’s 
door. Ho is a fine animal, if only properly managed, and may be driven 
by a child; but w'oe upon you, if }ou let liim break the rcina. He has 
battered down stone walls ; hurled hundreds over precipices ; devoured 
thousands of slage-coachca, stage-cooclinicn, Tliamcb’ w’atermen, whistling 
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vaggoncra, coiintiy caiiieis, and Giavcsend lioya. This is one aide of the 
account. On the other aide he has loined mother to son, hushand to 
wife, Inothn to sistiM, fneiul to fiieiid. He has chenpened food, and 
lire, and clothing ior iich and poor; he has made many a death-bed 
Inppy, and many a wedding- party glad; he has inipioved Richard 
Tuij)in, and all his followeit., off the face of the earth, and has oven 
taught the slouching gipiy that theic is a chcapei way of travelling than 
going on the tianip. 



A lijilo an Huur 


Wc aio now nllj’ond of excursion trains, moie or less. At first, wo 
regarded them with aversion; we tlien approached them timidly; wc 
were lifted on to them by fi lends and teachcis; we trotted them out 
slowly, holding our bieath, and by degiecs we saw that wo could koop 
our seat, and yet glide past mountains, hedges, and trees. We then 
applied the spur, and were shot through dark tunnels on to the sea-shore, 
in a whirlwind of thunder and white steam. Familial ity breeds contempt 
Wo learned to despise abort distances, and twenty miles an hour. Wo 
asked for moic. Our tastes grew artificial, na our palate was destroyed 
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by bigbly-s^easonod food. We deserted oiiv old plcasuict! and our old 
friends. Our withered tea-gaidens on the boideis of the city beckoned 
to us in vain, and looked at us reproachfully as wo hurried past on our 
mad steed. Our old taverns pined for our prusenee ; our fishing-punts, 
on the London livers, rotted s^ith neglect; the buckwoods of Hornsey 
were no longer haunted by our footsteps, and the hlope^, uf Hampstead 
became a de.seit. We pushed forwaid, faither and faitlnr still, into the 
boiveks of the eailh. Like the wuld huntsman, in the German ballad, we 



I' li. j. Lliuuto 


glared upon pa'-^ei^-by, and straightway they became infected with the 
same icstless activity. The whole town '\\ as on the move, barbers, pot- 
boys, and milkmen disa])pcared for a few hours, and came back with 
strange stories of mountains, lakes, and caverns. Our hoys w'cre no 
longer content to load of inland wonders; they saved up their stray 
money, and went to the “ Devil’.s Hole,” and the “ Dropping Well of 
Knavcsboroiigh.” Children taunted each other in the street with the 
distances they bad tiavelled, sitting upon the laps of their mothers, as if 
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in a dicam. Surly cathedral cities were hustled by cockney crowds 
and Stonehenge was turned into a cool summer-hoiisc for Bethnal Green 
gipsy parties. All this, and more, has been done within the last twenty 
yo.u's, and in an age which is too wise to believe in miracles 1 

Let us peep inside one of these excursion trains, going to Dover and 
back for lialf-a- crown, and take a few portraits of the travellers as they 
dt in a row. 

The magic bronze horse has slackened his speed, and the long tail of 
caniages is dragging along at the rate of a mile an hour. The young 
commercial traveller in the corner soon grows weary of a few miuurts’ 
delay, even tliough it may save him from a damaging collision, for lie 
has been born in an age of liigh-prc'^sure speed, and has fed upon cxprcs'i 
trains almost from his cradle. He Las been spending the Sunday in town 
amongst his frienda, and ih now going down to join his samples by a cheap 
Monday'# excurskm train. His gaping has a sympathetic efilet upon 
the fcmalo a little farther up on the same side, and they both } awm in 
unison. 

The second traveller, nursing his hat witli a painful expression oi 
face, has fixed his eyes on an advertising placard stuck on the roof of 
the carriage. This placard gives a picture of a iwan suffering from 
^ iolent tic dolourcux, and tell# the passenger# where they may apply for 
an infalliblo remedy. T’his mode of advei'tising is dismal but effective, 
and as the traveller give# an ujjoonscious imitation of the picture with 
his agonized face, he inwardly resolves to become n customer for the 
icrnedy. 

The next passenger, with tlio bald head and the drawn do/i. ch(‘eks’, 
is one of those deceptive men whdm you meet with in every society. lie 
looks like a banker, a manager of an insurance company, or a leetuicr 
iijion political economy. You suppose him to bo a perlr'ct cyclopicdiii o( 
cx.'ut infurmatiou — a man who h#6 no end of sl.alibtics la hii> shiny head, 
and }OU assuiiic that his taciturnity is the icsult of deep thought on soino 
of the great problems of existence. You u ill be .snrpiiscd to learn that 
lie lives upon the severity of his appearance, and i>. notliing moie tliaii a 
lie.id-waitcr at a sea-side tavern. 

The pour-lookiiig old gentleman, twiddling his thumbs at the fiiithcr 
end of the c.uuape, who^e broad hot ne.nly rinits out our view of the 
drifting shower, has no husinc'-i in a tiam of plcasuie. lie has joined 
the company at a side station on the load, and is going to get out at 
another side station to dun some poor tenants for back rent. This may 
be .a very nccc'sary thing to do, but a holiday train is hardly the proper 
vehicle to help him to do it. 

The pace changes, and the magic bionzc horse is tearing along at the 
rale of a mile a minute. 

The old geiillernaii in another canlage leans on his umbrella, and blinks 
as he ftcls lii'i checks buffeted by the fredi air, laden as it is with iho 
fcent of new hay. The young woman next to him, who is running 
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down on a flying visit to her mother, nurses her plump boy, aud tells 
him to look out for grandma over the hills. The cheerful passenger at 
her side draws his face into a hundred wrinkles as he watches the trees, 
stations, and churches whirling past the window ; tlic fat gentleman 
Liiighs, and shakes like a jelly, as he proves the speed by his suhttantial 
■watch ; and the Je wish-looking gentleman in the corner settles down into 
a self-satisfied smirk, as he feels t^t he is getting the fullest value fur 
his half-crown ticket. 

In anotlu'r carriage we are amused by the agreeable man. He knows 
the name of every station we pass, how far it is from London, and what it 
is famous for. He has travelled a good deal on railways, and is full of 
imccdotes. lie advises some of the passengers where to go for a comfortable 
dinner when they get to Dover, and tells them all the points worth seeing 
m tliat ancient town. lie pulls up the window to C'bligethe ladies, and is 
particular in asking how high ho shall fix it. He carries a number of 
travelling appliances with him, some of the most ingenious kind, and is 
never '\vithoul a pocket ooikscrew. Ho even carries a shoehorn enclosed 
m a leathern case, a folding cap in a pouch, and a few sweet lozenges to 
please the childi'cn. lie is filwa}S ready to listen to a story or to make a 
joke, and to take advantage of anyth u* he may meet with on the journey. 

“ Eveiy body’s sauce ? ” ■'ve may hear him say, as he dra’ws attention to 
a -well-knoAvn udvcitising placard. “1 never heard of such impudence! 
We may stand some people’s sauce— p( oplc we have a respect for — but I 
don’t think we can stand everybody ’« sauce. AVhat do you say, sir? 

This last remark is purposely addressed to the disagreeable man, who 
sits with his good-humoured wife opposite, and who has been sulking 
ever since the train started. The diaogreeable is not happy in his 
mind. He objects to excursion trains, and yet he uses them. He cannot 
imagine why so many people go to Dover — he cannot see any thing in Dover 
himself, but chalk and soldiers ; certainly nothing to run after at such a pace, 
lie thinks every tow'n ranch finer than the one lie is going to; every day 
much pleasanter than the one he is travelling on; and every carriage much 
inoi e comfortable than tlift one he is sitting in. He cannot think that hard 
benches are half so Hiiug as the old stage- coaches, or that being ahut up in 
a close varnished corapartnu'nt is equal to riding on the box-seat. His 
run nd-lliced pl(‘asant wife tries to persuade him that everything is for the 
best, hut he is not open to conviction. Poor fellow ! ho merits some little 
• oinpassion as he sits in an oxcursiun train, for ho is a broken-down pro- 
prietor of a stage coach run off the road by u broach line of railway. 

As we draw near our journey’s end we peep into another carriage, and 
find there a most obtrusive traveller. Wo can give him no better title than 
the cheap sw^cll, because he is a Praukeiisteln raised by the cheap tailor. He 
looks like a living advertisement for “ popular ” dress and jewellery ; for 
colomvd shirts with Greek names ; for the latest style of cheap coat, and 
the latest extravagance in cheap trowsers. lie is like a picture taken out 
f f a certain handbook of East- end fashion, and ubually labelled “in this 
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style, forty-two and six." ITe smokes a bad, rank, cheap cigar, in prefer- 
ence to an honest pipe, and smokes it regairdless of ladies or fellow- 
pasROiigcrs. He lives for appearance, for external show, for seeming what 
lie is not, and cornea to the country chiefly to astonish villagers with 
his town manners. He firmly bcUeVea that he will marry au heiress 
of unbounded wealth, who will dote upon his turned-up nose and 
tobacco-Rcentcd hair. Under this impression he will show himself on the 
parade when he gets to Dover, with his hooked Stick in hns teeth, and his 
shoes fresh -polished by a boy at the station. He leans out of the carriage- 
window, as soon as the train arrives within sight of the sea, as if llie 
prospect was intended for him and no other passenger. 

Facing this cheap swell are tw'o females, one young and the other 
middle-aged, wdio may be disftingtiished by the title of the two bottles. 
They arc mother and daughter: but while the old lady is stout, Hushed, 
vulgar, and not above carrying the meal and beer-botllc, the youngest 
w^eais tight kid gloves, an Engouic hair front, .and n freshes herself now 
and then with a sniff of Eau-de-Colugne. The old lady has given hci 
daughter a showy education, with a view of making her a “ better woman 
than her mother," and has only produced a piece of affected gentility,— 
almost as repulsive as the cheap swell — who thinks herself toe good fui 
her company. 

These arc only a few of the commonplace passengers — amiable and 
unamiable, grateful and ungrateful — who lide on the mngic bronze hoise, 
day after day, and are so crammed with W'onders that tln'y think nothing 
of it. 
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CnAPTER XVT. 

Elsie tushes her Scheme. 

The good Fatlicr Antonio rctiuTiod from liis coiifoieucc widi tlie cavalier 
■will) many suhjecta for grave pondering. Tins man, as he conjectured, ao 
fiu- from being an enemy citlier of Churcli or State, was, in iact, in many 
respects in tlie same position with his revered niastoj-, — as iieaily so as 
tlie position of a layman was likely to nsembJe that of an ecclesiastic. 
Ilis denial of the Visible Clnucli, as lepiosentcd by the Pope and cardi- 
nals, sprang nut fiom an irieverent, but from n reverent spirit. 

Ills kind and fatherly heart was interested in the brave young 
nobleman, lie aympatlnzed fully with the situation in which he stood, 
and he even wished success to his love; but then how was he to help 
him with Agnes, and, above all, with her old grandmother, without 
entering on the awt'ul task of condemning and exposing that sacred 
authority which all the Church had so many years been taught to regard 
as infallibly inspired ? Long had all the truly spiritual members of the 
Churcli who gave ear to the teachings of Savonarola, felt that the nearer 
they followed Christ the more open was their growing antagonism to the 
Pope and the cardinals ; but still they hung back from the responsibility 
of inviting the people to an open revolt. 

Father Antonio felt his soul deeply stirred with the news of the excom- 
munication of his saintly master ; aud he marvelled, as he tossed on his 
restless bed through the night, how he was to meet the storm. He might 
liuvc known, had he been able to look into a crowded assembly in Florence 
about this time, and hear the unterrified monk thus meet the news of his 
excommunication : — 

“ There have come ^decrees from Rome, have there? They call me a 
son of perdition. Well, thus may you answer : — He to whom you give 
this name hath neither favourites nor concubines, but gives himself solely 
to preaching Christ. His spiritual sons and daughteis, those who listen 
to his doctrine, do not pass their time in infamous piacticcs : they confess, 
hey receive the communion, they live honestly. This man gives himself 
^ip to exalt the Church of Christ : you to destroy it. The time approaches 
fur opening the secret chamber j we will give but one turn of the key, and 
there will come out thence such an infection, such a stench of this city of 
Rome, that the odour shall spread through all Christendom, and all the 
Avorld shall be sickened.’' 

But Father Antonio was of himself wholly unable to come to such a 
courageous result, though capable of following to the death the master who 
t-hould do it for him. Ilia was the true ai-tist nature, as unfit to deal with 
rough human forces os a bird that flics through the air is unfitted to a 
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liaiid-to-hand grapple with tlie armed forces of the lower world. Yet 
there is strength in these artist natures. Curious computations have been 
made of the immense muscular power that is brought into exercise when a 
swallow shims so smoothly through the blue sky ; but the strength is of a 
kind unadapted to mundane uses, and needs the ether for its display. 
Father Antonio could create the beautiful; he could warm, could elevate, 
could comfoit; and when a stronger nature went before him, he could 
follow with an uncpiestioning tenderness of devotion : but he wanted the 
sharp, downright power of mind that could cut and cleave its w.ay through 
the rubbish of the past, when its institutions, instead of a commodious 
dwcdling, had come to be a loathsome prison. Besides, the true artist has 
ever an enchanted island of his own; ami wIk'U this woild perplexes and 
wearies him, he can sail far away and lay his soul down to rest, ns 
Cythcrca bore the sleeping Ascaruus far from the din of battle, to sleep on 
flowers and breathe the odour ot‘a bundled undying altars to Beauty. 

Therefore, after a restless night, the good monk arose in the first 
purple of tlic dawn, and instinctively betook him to a review of his draw- 
ings for the shrine, as a lefiigo from troubled thought. He took his Hketch 
of the IMadoiina and Child into the morning twilight and began meditating 
thereon, while the clouds that liue<l the horizon Avere gloAving rosy purple 
and violet with the approaching day. 

“ yee there!” lie said to himself, “yonder clouds have exactly the 
rosy purple of the cyclamen whieh my little Agnes loves so niucli; — yes, 
I am icsolved that this cloud on which our Mother standeth shall be of a 
cyclamen colour. And there is that star, like as it looked yesterday 
GA^ening, Avhen I musi'd upon it. ^rethought 1 could see our Lady’s cleai 
brow, and the radiance of her face, and 1 piayed that some iiitlc poAver 
might be given to shoAV forth that avIucIi tiansporls me.” 

And as the monk jilied his i>eneil, touehing heic and there, and elabo- 
rating the outlines of his dun\ing, he King, — 

“ Aic, Mails Stella, “ Viigo singnlari*-, 

Dei uintcr alnin, Inter oiiines niili'i, 

Atqne hciiipcr virgo, Xos culin& fulutfis 

Felix couli 1 Oita! Mites fac ct castos! 

“ Vitam pricsta pm am, 

It or para tiitum, 

Ut videntes Jesum 
Semper colUctemur ! ” * 


* “ Hail, thou Star of Ocean, 
Thou for ever virgin, 

]M other of the Lord I 
Blessed gate of Heaven, 
Take our heart's devotion! 


“ Vngin one and only. 
Meekest mid them all. 
From onr (bins set free, 
Lfakc us putc like thee, 
Ficed horn passion’s thiall I 


" Grant that in pure liiing, 
Through safe paths below, 
For ever seeing Jesus, 
lUgoicing Ave may got ** 
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As the monk sang, Agnea soon appeared at the door. 

“Ah ! my little bird, you are there !” ho said, looking up. 

Agnes, coming forward, looked over his shoulder at his work, and 
returning hia greeting, asked, — 

“ Did you find that young sculptor?” 

“ Thnt 1 did : he’s a brave boy, too, who will row dowu the coast and 
dig us marble from an old heathen temple, which no wdll baptize into the 
name of Christ and his Mother,” said the monk, stepping jijto his little 
aleeping-Toom ; “this lily he sent }ou; see, [ have kept it in water all 
night.” 

“ Poor Pietro, that was good of him!” sjiid Agnes. “ 1 would thank 
him if I could. But, uncle,” she added, in a hesitating voice, “ did you 
see anything of that — other one'^ ” 

“ Thiit I did, child; and talked long with liim.” 

“ Ah, uncle, is there any hoj)e for him ? ” 

“ Yes, there is hope — gieat hop«*. In faet, he has promised to reeei\e 
me again, and 1 have hopes of leading luiu to the sacrament of confession ; 
aftci that ” 

“ And then the Pope will forgive him!” paid Agne.s, joyfully. 

The face of the monk suddenly fell; he was silent, and went ou 
retonehing his drawing. 

“Do you not think he wlll'^” asked Agnes, earnestly. “You said 
the Cliuich was ever ready to rcci 've the repentant.” 

“ The True Church will receive him,” answered the monk, evasively ; 
“ yes, my little one, there is no doubt of it.” 

“And it is not true that he is cajituiu of a band of robbers in the 
mountains ? " pursued Agnes. “ May I tell Father Francesco that it is 
not so ? ” 

“ Child, this young man hath snfTered a grievous wrong and injiislieo ; 
for he is lord of an ancient and noble estate, out of which he has been 
driven by the cruel injustice of a most wicked and abominable man, the 
Duke di Valentinos,* who hath e.au.sed the death of his brothers and 
sisters, and ravaged tl\e country around with fire and sword, so that he 
hath been driven with his retaincis to a fortress in the mountains.” 

“ But,” said Agnes, wnth flushed cheeks, “ why does not our blessed 
Father excommunicate this wicked duke? Surely this knight h.ath erred; 
instead of talcing refuge in the mountains, lie ought to have fled with his 
followers to Koine, where tlic dear Father of the Church liatli a house for 
all the oppressed. It must be so lovely to be the father of all men, and to 
take in and comfort all those "nho are distressed and sorrowful, and to 
right the wrongs of all that are oppressed, as our dear Father at Kome 
dothl” 

The monk looked up at Agnes’ clear glowing face with a sort of 
wondering pity., 


• Crrsav Borgia vas created Due do Yalcntinois by Louis XII. of France. 
VOL. IV.— KO. 24. 85. 
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“ Dear little child,” he said, “ there is a Jerusalem above which is the 
mother of us all, and these things are done there. 

‘ Coelestis nrbs Jerusalem, 

Bcata pacis visio, 

Qua) cel«!a de viventibiis 
Saxis ad astra tollens, 

Sponsjeque ritu ciuf^eris 
Millc aiigelunuu niilhbus! ’ ” 

The face of the monk glowed as he repeated this ancient hymn of the 
Church,* as if the remembrance of that general assembly and church ol 
the first-born gave him comfort in his depression. 

Agnes felt perplexed, and looked earnestly at her uncle as he stooped 
over his drawing : she saw that there were deep lines of anxiety on his 
usually clear, placid face, — a look as of one who struggles mentally with 
some untold trouble. 

“Uncle,” she said, hesitatingly, “may I tell Father Francesco what 
you have been telling me of this young man ? ” 

“ No, my little one, it were not best. In fact, dear child, there he 
many things in liis case impossible to explain, even to you. But he is not 
60 altogether hopeless as you thought; in truth, I have great hopes of him. 
I have admonished him to come here no more, but I shall sec him again 
this evening.” 

Agnes wondered at the heaviness of her own little heait, as her kind 
old uncle spoke of his coming there no more. Awhile ago she dreaded 
his visits as a most fearful temptation, and thought perhaps he might 
comeat any hour; now she was sure he w'ould not, and it was astonibhmg 
what a weight fcdl upon her. 

“ Why am I not thankful ? ” she a.sked herself. “ Why am I not 
joyful? Why should 1 wish to see him again, when I should only he 
tempted to sinful thoughts, and when my dear uncle, who can do so innch 
for him, has his soul in charge ? And what is this which is so strange in 
his case ? There is some mystery, after all, — something, perhaps, which 
I ought not to wish to know. Ah, how little can we know of this great 
wicked world, and of the reasons which our superiors give for their con- 
duct 1 It is ours humbly to obey, without a question or a doubt. Holy 
Mother, may I not sin through a vain curiosity or self-will I May I ever 
say, as thou didst, ‘Behold the handmaid of the Loid 1 be it unto me 
according to His word 1 ’ ” 

And Agnes went about her morning devotions with fervent zeal, and 
did not see the monk as he dropped the pencil, and, covering his fiice with 
his robe, seemed to wrestle in some agony of prayer. 

* Tliis very ancient hymn is the fountain-head from which through various hui' 
guages have trickled the various hymns of tlic Celestial City, such as— 

“ Jerusalem, my happy home I ” 


and Qnarlcs’s — 


“ O mother dear, Jcru.salcm I ’* 
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“ Shepherd of Israel,” he said, “ why hast Thou forgotten this vine of 
Thy planting ? The boar out of the wood doth waste it, the wild beasts 
of the field doth devour it. Dogs have encompassed Thy beloved ; the 
assembly of the violent have surrounded him. How long, O Lord, holy 
and true, dost Thou not judge and avenge?” 

Now, really, brother,” said Elsie, coming towards him, and inter- 
rupting his meditations in her bustling, business fashion, yet speaking in a 
low tone that Agnes should not hf^ar, “ I want \ou to hclj) me with this 
child in a good common-sense fashion : none t'f your higli-fiying notions 
about saints and angels, but a little goo.l common talk for every-day 
j)Oople that have their Iwead and salt to look after. The fact is, brother, 
this girl must be married. I went last night to talk Avith Antonio’s 
mother, and the way is all open as well as any living giil could desire. 
Antonio is a trifle slow, and tin' high-flying hussies call him stupid, but 
his mother says a better son never breathed, ami lie is as obedient to 
all her orders now as when he was thiee years old. She lias laid up 
plenty of houseliold stufT for him, and getod hard gold pieces to boot: she 
let me count them myself, and I showed her that Avhicli I had scraped 
together, and she counted it, and we agreed that the children of such a 
marriage uoiild come into the Avo'ld with something to stand on. Now 
Agnes IS lend of you, brother, and jierliaps it would be avcII for you to 
broach the subject. The fact is, when I begin to talk she gets her arms 
round my old nock and falls to weeping and kissing me at such a rate as 
makes a fool of me. If the, child would only be rebellious, one could Jo 
something ; but this love takes all the stiiriie<!s out of one’s joints; she tells 
me she does not Avant a husband, and she will be content to live with me 
all her life. The saints know it isn’t for my happiness to put her out of 
my old arms ; but 1 can’t last for ever : my old back grows weaker every 
year; and Antonio lias strong arms to defend her from all those roysteiing 
felloAvs Avlio fear neither God nor man, and swoop up young maids as 
kites do chickens. Then he is as gentle and managenblo as a this-year 
ox ; Agnes can lead him by the horn : she will be a perfect queen over 
him; for he has been brought up to mind the women.” 

“ Well, sister,” asked the monk, “ hath our little maid any acquain- 
tance with this man ? Have they ever spoken together ? ” 

“ Not much. I h.'ivo never brought them to a very close acquaintance ; 
and that is what is to be done. Antonio is not much of a talker ; to tell 
the truth, he has not so much to say as our Agnes : but the man’s place is 
not to say fine things, but to do the hard work that shall support the 
household.” 

“ Then Agnes hath not even seen him?” 

“Yes, at different times I have bid her regard him, and said to her, 
‘ There goes a proper man and a good Christian — a man who minds his 
'Work and is obedii nt to his old mother : such a man Avill make a right 
good husband for some girl some day.’ ” 

And did you CA^er see that her eye followed him Avith pleasure?” 

35-2 
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“ No, neither him nor any other man ; for my little Agnes haih no 
thouglit of that kind ; but, once married, she will like him fast en.uigh. 
All I w'aut is to have you begin the subject, and get it into her head a 
little.” 

Father Antonio was puzzled how to meet this direct urgency of his 
sister. He could not explain to her hi.s own private reasons for knowing 
that any such attempt would be utterly vain, and only bring needless 
distress on his little favourite. lie therefore answered, — 

“ INIy good sister, all such tlumgbts lie so far out of the sphere of us 
monks, that you could not choose a worse person fur such an errand. I 
have nev(*r had any communing^ with the child than touching the bi>autilul 
things of niy art, and concerning hymns and prayers, and the lovely uorld 
of saints and angels, when; tiny neither marry nor are given in marriage ; 
and T should only spoil yom (‘nterjuise, if I should put my unskilful hand 
to it.” 

“ At any rate,” persisted Elsie, “ doift you approve of my plan ?” 

“I should ap])U)VC of anything that would make our dear little one 
safe and hajipy ; but I tvould not foicc the matter against her inclinations. 
You will alw'ays regi ot it, if you make so good a child shed one iu*edless 
tear. After all, sister, what need of haste ? ’Tis a young bird yet. Why 
push it out of the nest? When once it is gone, you w'ill never get it hack. 
Let the pietty one have her little day to play and sing and he li'i])py. 
Does she not make this garden a sort of jiaradise wdtli her little W'ays and 
her sweet woids? These all belong to you now, my sister ; hut once she 
is giv(‘n to another, theie is no saying what may come. One thing only 
may you count on with ceitainty ; Ih.it these haj)])y days, whin she is all 
day by your side and sleeps in your hos»om all night, are ovci : she will 
belong to you no more, hut to a strange mtin who liuth neitlier toiled nor 
wrought for her ; and all her pretly way.s and dutiful thoughts must be 
for him.” 

“ 1 know it, I know it,” said Elsie, with a sudden W'l oncli of that jealous 
love tv'hich is ever natural to strong, iiassionate natures. I’m sure it 
i.sn’t for my own sake I urge this. 1 grudge him.the girl. After all, ho 
is but a stupid head. What has he ever done, that such good fortune 
should hofiill him ? He ouglit to fall down and kiss the dust of my shoes 
for such a gift; but I doubt me much if he will ever tliiuk to do it. These 
men think nothing too good for them. 1 believe, if one of the crowmed 
saints in heaven w'ere oiTered them to wife, they would think it all quite 
natural, and not a whit less than their roquirings.” 

“ Well, then, .sister,” returned the monk, sootliingly, “ w'hy -press this 
matter ? why hurry ? The poor little child is young ; let her frisk like a 
lamb, and dance like a butterfly, and sing her hymns every day like a 
bright bird. Surely the Apostle saith, ‘ He that giveth his maid in marriage 
doeth well, hut he that giveth her not docth better.’ ” 

“ Rut I have opened the subject already to old Meta,” pleaded Elsie, 
“ and if I don’t pursue it, she will take it into her head that her son is 
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liglitly regarded ; and then licr Lac-E will bp up, and (-no may lose the 
clianco: on the whole, considuing the iiioncy and the fellow, I don’t know 
a safer way to Rcttle the girl.” 

“ Well, sister, as 1 have remaiked,” pursued the monk, “ I could not 
order my speech to propose anything ol this kind to a young maid ; 1 should 
so bungle that 1 might sjioil all Yun must even pTo]>ose it yourself.” 

“1 would not h.i\c nndeitakdi it,” f-aidElsit', 'Miadl u »i been friglit- 
Liied by that hook-nosed old kite o)‘ a cavalier tli.u has been sailing and 
pciching ronnd. Wc aie two lone -wonien heie, and the times arc so un- 
settled, one never knows that hath so f.ilr a prize but she may be carried 
oiF, and no redress from any quarter *’ 

“ You might lodge her in tlie coment,” suggested the monk. 

‘‘ Yeft ; and then, the iir.'^t thing I .slioul<l know, tiny would hare got 
her away fio:u me entirely, i have hei n wlH jiksised to have licr much 
witli i1h' .d.'ilei'S liltlicrto, bcentisc it kipt lu i from hearing the foolish talk 
of giilh and gallants; for such a llowt i ’ oiild h‘'ivc had evioy wasp and 
bee buzzing louiid it. Jhit now tlie lime is coming to many her, 1 imicli 
doubt these nuns There’s old Jocuik’.i is .i sensible woman, who knew 
something (jf the woild before she went there; hut the Mother Theres.a 
knows no inoie than a baly ; .thI (hey would take Inn* in, and make her 
as wlulc and a* thin aa that moon jomler Lillie good should 1 hare of 
her then, for 1 have no vocation for flic convent ; it w'oidd kill me in a 
week. No ; she has scon enough of the convent for the piesent. I wdll 
even take the risk of watching her nijsdf. Little has tliis gallant seen of 
her, though he has tiled hard enough ! But to-day 1 may venture to take 
her down with me.” 

Fulher Aiiloiiio felt a little conseioncc-.smitten in listening to these 
triumphant as.sertioiis of old Elsie; for he knew'’ that she would pour all 
her vials of wrath on his head, did she know, that, owing to his abaeuce 
from his little charge, the dreaded invadi’r had managed to have two inter- 
views wdth her grandchild, on the very spot that Elsie deemed the fortress 
of security ; but he wisely kept his owti counsel. In truth, the gentle 
monk lived ro much id the unreal and celestial world of beauty, that he 
Avas by no means a skilful guide ft>r the Ptraits of common life. Love, 
other than that ethereal kind Avhieh aspires towaids paradise, was a stranger 
to his thoughts, aud he constantly erred in attributing to other people 
natures and purposes as iiuAVorldly and spiritual as liis own. Thus had he 
fallen, in his utter simplicity, into the attitude of a gobetween, protecting 
the ad\anccs of a young lover with the shadow of Ins monk’s gown; and 
he became aAvkw’ardly conscious that, if Elsie should find out the whole 
trutli, there would be no possibility of convincing her that Avhat had been 
done in such sacred simplicity on all sides was not the basest manoeuvring. 

Elsie took Agnes down Avith her to the old stand in the gateway of the 
town. On their Avay, as had probably been arranged, Antonio met them. 
We may have introduced him to the reader before, who likely enough has 
forgotten by this time our portraiture ; so we shall say again that the man 
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was past thirty, tall, straight, and well-made, even to the tapering of hia 
well-formed limbs, as are the generality of the peasantry of that favoured 
region, llis teeth were white as sea-i^earl ; his cheelc, though swartliy, 
had a deep, licalthy flush ; and his great black eyes looked straight out 
from under their long silky lashes, just as do the eyes of the beautiful oxen 
of his country, with a languid, changeless tranquillity, betokening a good 
dige.stif)n, and a well-fed, kindly animal nature. He was evidently a 
cicature tliat had been nourished on sweet juices and developed in fair 
pastures, under kindly inllucnccs of sim and weather ; one who would 
dr.'iw patienlly in harness, if required, without troubling his handsome 
head how he came there, and, his labour being done, would strctcli his 
healthy body to ruminate, and rest with unrellecting quietude. 

He had been duly lectured by his mother, this morning, on the pro- 
priety of commencing his A\ooing, and was coming towaids them with a 
bouquet in his hand. 

“ See there,” said IJlsie ; “ there is our young neighbour Antonio 
coming toAvarcIs us. There is a youth whom 1 am A\illing you .sliould 
.speak to ; none of your luflliug gallants, but steady as an ox at his work, 
and as kind at the cub. Hajipy will the girl be that gets him for a hus- 
band !” 

Agnes w^as somewhat troubled and saddened this morulug, and absorbi J 
in cares <iuite new to her life biToie ; but her nature A\as ever kindly and 
social, and it had been laid under so many restrictions by her grandmother’s 
close method of bringing up, that it was always ready to rebound in favour 
of anybody to whom she allowed her to show kindness. 

So, when the young man .slopped and shyly reached forth her a knot 
of scarlet poppies intermingled with bright vetches and wild blue larkspurs, 
she took it graciously, and, beaming a kind smile into his face, frankly said — 

“ Thank you, my good Antonio ! ” Then fastening them in front of 
her bodice, — “ There, they are beautiful!” slie said, looking up Avith tlio 
simple satisfaction of a child. 

“ They are not half so beautiful as you are,” w'as the naive reply of the 
young peasant ; “ everybody like.s you.” 

“ You are very kind, I am sure,” returned Agnes. I like everybody, 
as far as grandmamma thinks right.” 

“I am glad of that,” said Antonio, “because then I hope you will 
like me.” 

“ Oh, yes, certainly I do; grandmamma says you are very good, and 
I like all good people.” 

“ Well, then, pretty Agnes,” said the young man, “ let me cairy your 
basket.” 

“ Oh, no ; it does not tire me.” 

“ But I should like to do something for you," insisted the young maOj 
blushing deeply, 

Agnes consented, and began to wonder at the length of time her grand- 
mother allowed this conversation to go on without interrupting it, as sbe 
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generally had done when a young man was in the case. Quite to her 
astonishment, her venerable relative, instead of sticlcing as close to her as 
her shadow, was walking forward very fast without looking behind. 

“ Now, Holy Mother,” said that excellent matron, “ do help this young 
man to bring this affair out straight, and give an old woman, who has had 
a -world of troubles, a little peace in her old age ’ ” 

Agnes found herself, therefore, (piitc unusually situated, alone in the 
comj)any of a handsome young man, and apparently w'ith the consent of her 
grandmother. Some girl.s might have felt einolions of embarrassment, or 
even alarm, at this new situation ; but the* sacred loneliness and seclusion 
in which Agnes had been educated had given her a confiding fearlessness, 
such as voyagers have found in the birds c.f bright foreign islands which 
have never been invaded by man. She looked up at Antonio with a 
pleased, admiiing smile; much such .i.s she would have given, if a great 
handsome stag, or other s\lvan eoinpani(»n, had stepped from the forest 
and looked a friendship at lier thiougli his huge liquid eyes. She seemed, 
in .111 innocent, fiiuih way, to likt to have him walking by her, and 
thought him ver}^ good to carry her b.isket , though, as she told him, it 
did not tire her iii tlio least. 

“Nor does it tue me, pretty Ague.s,” said he, with an embarrassed 
laugli. “ See what a great fellow 1 am — how strong 1 Look — T can bend 
an iron bar iii my hand.M ! I am as strong as an ox ; and I should like 
always to use my strength for you.” 

“ Should you ? How very kind of you I It is very Christian to use 
one’s strength for others, like the good Saint Christopher.” 

“ But 1 would u-^e my sti'ength for you because — I love you, gentle 
Agnes ! ” 

“ That is right, too,” replied Agnes. “ We must all love one another, 
niy good Antonio.” 

“ You must know what I mean,” said the young man. “ I mean that 
I want to marry you." 

“I am sorry for that, Antonio,” replied Agnes, gravely; “because I 
do not w’ant to marry you. I am never going to maiTy anybody.” 

“Ah, girls always talk so, my mother told me ; but nobody ever heard 
of a girl that did not want a husband,” said Antonio, with simplicity. 

“ I believe giils gciu rally do, Antonio ; but I do not : my desire is to 
go ta the convent.” 

“ To the convent, pretly Agnes? Of all tilings, what should you -want 
to go to the convent for ? You never had any trouble. You arc young, 
and handsome, and healthy, and almost any of the fellows would think 
himself fortunate to get you." 

“ I would go there to live for God and pray for souls,” said Agnes. 

“ But your grandmother will never let you ; she means you shall marry 
lae. I heard her and my mother talking about it last night ; and my mothei* 
bade me come on, for she said it was all settled.” 

I never heard anything of it,” protested Agnes, now for the first time 
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feeling troubled, “ But, iny good Antonio, if you really do like me and 
■wish me well, you will not want to distress me ? ” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Well, It will distress me very, very mucb, if you persist in wanllng 
to many me, and if you say any piuio on the subject. ’ 

Is that leally so?” inquired AnLouio, fixing his great velvet eyes 
with an lionest stare on Agnes. 

“ Yes, it is so, Antonio; you may rely upon it.” 

“But look here, Agnes, are you quite sure? IMother says girls do 
not always kiiotv their mind.” 

“ But 1 know mine, Antonio. Now you really amU distress and trouble 
me A’eiy uiueli, if you say anything nioic of* this soil.” 

“ I declare I am sorry foi it,” s.iid the young man. “ Look y(‘, Agnes 
— I did not care half as much about it this morning as I do now. Mother 
has been .'^a 3 /ing this g' eat while tliat I must have a wife/ that she was 
getting old ; and this meining .she told me to sjieak to you. 1 thought 
you Avould he all icady — indeed 1 dnl.” 

“ My good Antonio, there are a gicat many very haml-ome gills who 
would b(* glad, 1 suppose, to many \oti. I believe other girls do nut 
feel as T do. Ciulietta used to lauph and tell me ‘^o.” 

“That Giiilietla wa.s a splendid girl,” said Antonio. “She used to 
make gieat eyes at me, and tiy to make me play the fool ; hut my mother 
ANoiild imt hear of her. Now she has gone off with a fellow to the 
mountains.” 

“ Giuhetta gone ? ” 

“Yes ; haven’t you heard of it ? She’s gone with one of ‘he fellows 
of that dashing young robber-captain that has been round our town so 
Uiueli lately. All the giils areA\ild after lliese inouiitaiu fellows. A good, 
lioiie.st hoy like me, that liaiiimoiB away at his tradi>, they think nothing 
ol ; whereas one of these fellows Avith a feather in his cap has only to 
tAvinkle liis finger at them, and ihcy are off like a bird.” 

The blood rose in Agnes’ cheeks at this very unconscious remark; hut 
she walked along for some time with a countenanct of grave reflection. 

They liad now gained the street of the city, Avlierc old Elsie stood at 
a little distance w^aiting for them. 

“ Well, Agne.s,” asked Antonio, “ so you really aio in earnest ?” 

“ Certainly I am." 

“ Well, then, Jet us be good friends, at any rale,” said the young man. 

“ Oh, to bo sure I will,” replied Agnes, smiling w'ith all the biightiies'^ 
her loAcly face was capable of. “ You arc a kind, good man, and I hl-^J 
you very much. 1 Avill always rememhef you kindly.” 

“ Well, good-bye, then,” said Antonio, offering his hand. 

“ Good-bye,” returned Agnes, cheeifully giving hers. 

Elsie, beholding tlie cordiality of this parting, comforted herself that 
all was right, and ruffled all her feathers with the satisfied pride of a 
matron whose family plans arc succeeding. 
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“ Never fear, little Agnes ; I will do that. I go to him this very night 
— now even — for the daylight waxes too sciiiit for me to woik longer.” 

“ But you will come back and stay with ns to-night, uncle? " 

“Yea, 1 will; but to-morrow morning 1 inuat be up and away with 
the birds ; I hn\ e laboured hard all day to finish the drawings for the lad 
who shall carve the blirine, that he may busy luinseli' thereon in my 
absence." 

“ Then you will come back ” 

“ Certainly, dear heart, 1 will come biU'k ; (-1 that be .assured. Pray 
God it be beiore long, too." 

So saying, the eood monk drew his cowl over his head, and, putting 
his jjoi'tfolio ol drawing.s under Ins aim, began to wend his Avay towaids 
the old t(jwn. 

Agnes watched him departing, hei heart in a strange flutter of eager- 
ness and solicitude. "What were llie-=e die.ullul troubles wdiieh were 
ooiuiiig upon her good 'unele ? — who lhos(‘ enemies of the Church tliat 
best t that aainll} teacher he so much looked up to? And why was law- 
less violence allowed tto run such riot ii' Italy, as it had in the case of tlio 
imlortunate C{l^alie^ ' As she thought things over, she w’a.s burning with 
a lojuvssed diMie to do souiotluiig Inistdl’to abate these troubles. 

“ 1 am not a knight," she said to herself, “ and 1 cannot fight for the 
good cause. I am not a iiricst, and F cannot argue for it. 1 cannot preach 
and convert sinnei's. "Wliat, then, i in I do? I can pray. Suppose I 
.dumld iiuike a pilgrimage.^ Yes, that would be a good work; and I 
A\ill. 1 will walk to liome, ])r:iying at evtiy shiinc and holy' place; and 
tlien, when T come t>. the llf>ly Cily, whose very dust is made precious 
with the blood of the mai'tyrs and saints, I will seek the house of our dear 
father tin* Po])c, and entreat his foigiveness for this poor soul, lie will 
not scorn me, for he is in tlie jilace of the blessed Jesus, and the richest 
princess and tlie poorest maiden are ccjual in his siglit. Ah, that will be 
lieautiful 1 Holy Mother," she said, falling on her knees before the shrine,, 
“here 1 vow' and promise that I will go praying to the Holy City. Smile 
on me and help me ! ” • 

And by the twinkle of the flickering lamp which threw' its light upcii 
the picture, Agnes thought suiely tlie placid face brightened to u tender 
niuleriml smile, aud her enUiusiuslic miaginatiou saw in this an omen of 
success. 

Old Elsie W'as moculy aud silent this evening ; vexed at the thwarting 
of her Lchcines. It was the first time the id“a had ever gained u footliold 
in her mind, that her docile and tractable grandchild could really have for 
Jiiiy serious length of time a will «])posed to her own, and she found it 
even now diflicult to lielievc it. Hitherto she had shaped her life as easily 
as she could mould a biscuit, and it was all plain sailing before her. The 
force and decision of this young will rose as suddenly upon licr as the one 
rock in the middle of the ocean which a voyager unexpectedly discovered 
by striking on it. 
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But Elsie by no means regarded the game as lost. She mentally went 
over the field, considering here and there what was yet to be done. 

The subject had fairly been broached. Agnes had listened to it, and 
parted in friendship from Antonio. Now his old mother must be soothed 
and pacified ; and Antonio must be made to persevere. 

“ What is a girl worth that can be won at the first asking ? " quoth 
Elsie. “ Depend upon it, she will fall to thinking of him, and the next 
time she sees him she will give him a good look. The girl never knew 
what it was to have a lover; no wonder she doesn’t take to it at first: 
there’s where her bringing up comes in, so different from other girls’. 
Courage, Elsie ! Nature will speak in its own time.” 

Thus soliloquizing, she prepared to go to the cottage of Meta and 
Antonio, which was situated at no great distance. 

“Nobody will think of coming here this time o’ night,” she said; 
“ and the girl is in for a good hour at least Avith her prayers, so I think I 
may venture. I don’t really like to leave her; but it’s not a great way, 
and I shall bo back in a lew momenta. I want just to put a word into 
old IMeta’s ear, that she may teach Antonio how to demean himsell*” 

And so the old soul took her spinning and away went, leaving Agnes 
absorbed in her devotions. 

The solemn starry night looked down steadfastly on the little garden. 
The evening wind creeping with gentle stir among the orange-leaves, and 
the falling waters of the fountain dripping their distant, solitary way 
down from rock to rock through the lonely gorge, were the only sounds 
that broke the stillness. 

The monk w’as the first of the two to return; for those accu'-tomed to 
the habits of elderly cronies on a gossiping c.xpedition of any domestic 
importance will not be surprised that Elsie’s few moments of projected talk 
lengthened imperceptibly into hours. 

Agnes came forward anxiously to meet her uncle. He seemed wan 
and haggard, and trembling with some recent emotion. 

** What is the matter with you, dear uncle ? ” she asked. “ Has any- 
thing happened ? ” 

^‘Nothing, child, nothing. I have only been talking on painful 
subjects; deep perplexities, out of which I can scarcely see my way. 
Would to God this night of light were past, and 1 could see morning on 
the mountains ! ” 

“ My uncle, have you not, then, succeeded in bringing this young man 
to the bosom of the True Church 7 ” 

“ Child, the W'ay is hedged up, and made almost impassable by 
difficulties you little wot of. They cannot be told to you; they arc 
enough to destroy the faith of the very elect.” 

Agnes* heart sank within her, os the monk, sitting down on the 
wall of the garden, clasped his hands over one knee and gazed fixedly 
before him^ 

The sight of her uncle, — generally so cheerful, so elastic, so full of 
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bright thoughts and beautiful words — thus utterly cast down, was both a 
inyst**ry and a terror to Agnes. 

“ Oh, my uncle," she said, “ it is hard that I must not know, and that 
I can do nothing, when I feel ready to die for this cause 1 What is one 
little life? Ah, if I had a thousand to give, I could melt them all into it, 
like little drops of rain in tlie sea ’ Be not utter) \ cast down, good uncle ! 
Does not our dear Lord and Saviour reign in the heavens yet ? " 

Sweet little nightingale ! ’’ wud the monk, b>ln‘lohing his hand towards 
her. “ Well did niy mast-er say that he guiikd strength to his soul always 
by talking with Christ’s little cluldren !" 

“ And all the dear saints and angels, they are not dead or idle either,” 
pursued Agnes, her face kindling; *• they are busy all around us. I know 
not nhat this trouble is you speak uf , but let ns think what legions of 
bright angels and holy men and women are earing lor us." 

Well said, well said, dear child ' Tliere is, thank God, a Church 
TiiUinphant ; a crowned cpieen, a glon- ns Inide ; and tlie poor, struggling 
Church Militant shall rise to join her ! What matter, then, though our 
way lie through dungeon and cliuin«, ihroiigli lire and si\ord, if we may 
attain to that glory at last ? ” 

“ TTncle, are there such dreadful things really before you ? " 

“ There may he, child. I .siy of my muster, as did the holy Apostles : 

* Let us also go, that we may die uith hini.’ 1 feel a heavy presage. 
But I must not trouble you, child. Early in llie morning 1 will be up and 
away. I go with this youth, wlio.se pathway lies a certain distance along 
mine, and whose company 1 seek for his gt»od as well as my pleasure." 

“ You go with hltn ? " exclaimed Agnes, with a start of surprise. 

“ Yes; his lefuge in the mountaiiw lies between here and Koine, and 
he hath kindly ofleicd to bring me on my way faster than I can go on 
foot; and I would fain see our beautiful Florence as soon as may be. 
O Florence, Florence, Lily of Italy 1 wilt thou let thy prophet perish ? ” 

“ But, uncle, if he die for the faith, he will be a blessed martyr. That 
crown is worth dying for," said Agnes. 

“You say well, Iktlo one; you say well I * oril/ux parmlorum.* 
But one shrinks from that in the peisoii of a friend which one could 
cheerfully welcome for one’s self. Oh, the blessed ciossl never is it 
welcome to the flesh; and yet how joyfully the spirit may walk under itl" 

“.Dear uncle, I have made a solemn vow before our Holy Mother this 
night," said Agnes, “ to go on a pilgrimage to Koine, and at every shrine 
and holy place to pray that these great afflictions which beset all of you 
may have a happy issue.” 

“ ^[y sweet heart, what have you demo ? Have you con.sidered the 
unsettled roads, the wild, unuily men that me abroad, the robbers with 
which the mountains arc filled ? " 

“These are all Christ’s childicn and my brothers,” said Agnes; “for 
them was the most holy blood shed, as well as for me. They cannot harm 
one who prays for them.” 
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“ But, dear lioart of mine, these ungodly brawlers think little of 
prayer; and tliis beautiful, innocent little face will but move the vilest 
und most brutal thoughts and dccds.’^ 

“ Saint Agnes still lives, dear uncle ; .and ITe who kept her in worse* 
trial. I sh.all walk through them all pure as snow; I am assured I shall. 
The star winch led the wise men and stood over the young Child and his 
Mother will lead me, too.” 

“ But your grandmother ? ” 

“ The Lord will incline her heart to go with me. Dear uncle, it docs 
not beseem a child to retleut on its ciders, yet I cannot but see that grand- 
mamma lovts this world and me too well for her soul's good. This 
journey will be for her eternal repose.” 

“ Well, well, dear one, I cannot now advise. Take advice of your 
confessor, and the blessed Lord and his holy Mother be with you 1 But 
come now, I would soothe myself to sleep; for I have need of good lest 
to-night. Let us sing t<'gether our dear master s hymn of the Cioss.” 

And the monk and the maiden sang together : — 


“ .Tesu, sununo conforto, 

Tu boi tutto il lino aiiiorc, 

E ’1 mio boato ]torto, 

£ santo Rcdentoic ! 

() R'nn boiita I 
J)olcc pic til ! 

Felice quel die tcco unite sla! 

Dch I quantc volte offoso 
T’ ha r alma c ’1 tor mcsdniiol 
E tu feci in croco btceo 
Per snlvnnni rajiiiio! 

“ Jesu, fu.sbio confitto 
Sopra quel diiro ligno, 

Dove ti vedo afflitto, 

Jebu, Signor benigno ! 


“ O crocc, fammi Icco, 

Ic in 1C membro pircndi, 
Che del tuo dolcc loco 

II cor c r alma acceiidi! 

“ Tnfinmma il mio cor tanto 
Del ainoi tiu» diiino, 

C’h’ lo nnia tutto quanto 
CIic ptua un bciatino! 

“ La crocc c ’1 ciocifisso 
hia nrl mio cor srolpito, 
Ed io tiiu bcropn* afUbbo 

III glom ov' cgli 6 ito! ” • 


^ JcEiis, best comfort of my boiil. 

Be thou my only love, 

My sacred Savitnir from my sins, 

My door to heaven above 1 
O lofty poodnes.*., love divine, 

Blest is the boul made one with tliincl 

Alas, how oft this sordid heart 
Hath wounded thy puic c}c! 

Yet for this heart ui^oii the cross 
Thou gav’st thyself to die! 

Ah, would I were extended there. 

Upon that cold, haid tree, 

Where 1 have seen thee, gracious Lord, 
Breathe out thy life for me! 


Cio^ of my Loiu, jjivc room! give room! 

To thee my flesh be given ! 

Cleansed in thy fiiTs of love and pain, 

My soul, rise pure to heaven! 

Bum in my heart, celestial flame. 

With nicinoiics of him, 

TUI from earth's dross refined I rise 
To join the seraphim! 

Ah, vanish each unworthy trace 
Of earthly caro or pride, 

Leave only, graven on my hcait, 

The Cross, the Crucified I 
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“ After all,” she said to herself, “ brother was right ; best let young folks 
settle these mutters themselves. Now see the advantage of such an educa- 
tion as I have given Agnes ! Instead of being botrotlwd to a good, honest, 
forehanded fellow, she might have been losing luir poor silly heart to some 
of these lords or gallants who throw away a girl as one docs an orange 
when they have sucked it. Wlio knows what mischief this cavalier might 
have done, if I had not been so watchful? Now lot him come prying and 
spying about, she will have a husl»:ind to defend her. A smith’s hammer 
is better than an old woman’s spindle, any day.” 

Agnes took Lei* seat witli hei umuiI air of thoughtful gravity, her 
mind seeming to be intensely preoccupied ; and her grandmother, though 
secretly exulting in the supposed cause, resolved not to open the subject 
with her till tliey -were at home or alom* at night. 

“ 1 have my defence to make to Fatlier Francesco, too,” she said to 
herself, “ for hurrying on this lietrothal against his advice; but one must 
manage a little ^\ith those priests — the s.iints forgive me ! I really think 
soiiK'times, because they can’t marry themselves, they would rather see 
evciy pretty girl in a convent than Avith a Inisband. It’s natural enough, 
too. Father Fiaucesco will be like the rest of the world: when he can’t 
help a thing, he AVill see the Avill of the Lord in it.” 

Thus ju'osperoubly the world seemed to go with old Elsie. Meantime, 
Avhen her back A^as turned, as she tvas kneeling over her basket, sorting 
out lemons, Agues happened to look up, and tliere. just under the arch ol* 
the gatcAvay, Avheve she had seen him the fiist time, sat the cavalier on a 
splendid horse, with a white feather streaming backward from liis black 
riding-hat and dark curls. 

He boAved Ioav and kissed his hand to her, and before she knew it her 
eyes met his, Avhich .'■eemed to flasli light and sunshine all tlirough her; 
and then he turned his horse and Avas gone through the gate, while she, 
filled with self -reproach, Avas taking her little heart to task for the instanta- 
neous throb of happiness which had passed through her whole being at that 
sight. She had not turned away her head, nor said a prayer, as Father 
Francesco told her to ilo, because the whole thing had been sudden as a 
flash; but now it was gone, she prayed, “ My God, help me not to love 
himl — let me love Thee alone!” But many times in the course of the 
day, a.s slic tAvisted her flux, she found herself wondering whither he could 
be going. Had he really gone to tlAat enchanted cloud-land, in the old 
Jiurplo Apennines, whither he AA'auted to carry her — gone, perhaps, never 
to return? That was best. But was he reconciled with the Church? 
Was that great soul that looked out of those eyes to be for ever lost, or 
Avould the pious exhortations of her uncle avail ? And then she thought 
he had said to her, that if she would go with him, he would confess and 
take the sacrament, and be reconciled with the Church, and so Ids soul 
be saved. 

She resolved to tell this to Father Francesco. Perhaps he would 

No — she shivered as she remembered the severe, withering look with 

35—5 
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which the holy hither had spoken of him, and the awfulnesa of his manner 

— he would never consent. And then her grandmotlier No, there was 

no possibility. 

Mcanwliile Agnes’ good old uncle sat in the orange-shaded garden, 
busily perfecting his sketches ; but his mind was distracted, and his thoughts 
wandered, and often he rose, and, leaving his drawings, would pace up 
and down the little place, absorbed in earnest prayer. 

The thought of his master's position was hourly growing upon him. 
The real world with its hungry and angry tide was wasliing each hour 
higher and higher up on the airy shore of the ideal, and bearing the 
pearls and enchanted shells of fancy out into its salt and muddy waters. 

“ Oh, my master, my father !” he said, “ is the martyr’s crown of liic 
indeed ivaiting thee ? Will God desert Ills own ? But was not Christ 
crucified ? — and the disciple is not above his master, nor the servant above 
his loid. But surely Florence will not consent. The whole city will 
make a stand for him; they aie ready, if need be, to pluck out their 
eyes and give them to him. Florence will certainly 1)0 a lefuge for hini. 
But why do I put confidence in man ? In the Lord alone have I lighteous- 
ness and strength.” 

Here the old monk raised the psalm, “ Quare freinunt gentes^" and his 
voice rose and fell through the flowery recesses and dripping grottoes of 
the old gorge, sad and eamcht like the protest of the few and feible of 
Christ’s own against the rushing legions of the world. Yet, as he sang, 
coiuage and holy hope eaine into his soul from the sacred word.s; just 
such coinage as they atierwards brought to Luthei, and to the PunUiiis lu 
later times. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

The Monk’s Departure. 

The three inhabitants of the little dovecot were sitting in their garden 
after supper, enjoying the cool freshness. The p 7 ace was perfumed with 
the smell of orange-blossoms, brouglit out by gentle showers that had 
fallen during the latter part of the afternoon, and all three fdt the tran- 
quillizing effects of the sweet evening air. The monk sat bending over 
liis drawings, resting the frame on which tliey lay on the mo.ssy ggiden- 
wall, so as to get the latest advantage of the rich golden twilight which 
now glowed in the sky. Agnes sat by him on the same wall, now glanting 
over his shoulder at his work, and now leaning thoughtfully on her elbow, 
gazing pensively down into the deep shadows of the gorge, or out where 
the golden light of evening streamed under the arches of the old Koiiian 
bridge, to the wide, bright sea lioyond. 

Old Elsie bustled about with unusual content in the lines of her keen 
wrinkled face. Already her thoughts were running on household furnish- 
ing and bridal finery. She unlocked an old chest which, from its heavVf 
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quaint carvings of dark wood must have been 8orne,relic of the fortunes of 
her better days, and, taking out of a little till of tlie same a string of fine 
silvery pearls, held them up admiringly to the evening light: a splendid 
pair of pearl earrings aUo were produced from tiio same receptacle. 

She sighed at first, as she looked at these things, and then smiled with 
rather an air of triumph, and, coming to wliere Agnes reclined on the 
wall, held them up playfully befiuv her. 

“ See here, little one ! ” she said 

“ Oh, what pietty things! Avlicre did they come fiom ? ” asked Agnes, 
innocently. 

“ Where did they ? Sure enough ! Little did you or any one else 
know old Elsie had things like these ! But she meant her little Agnes 
should hold up her head with the best. No girl in Sorrento will have 
such wedding finery as this ? ” 

“ Wedding finery, grandmamma?” repeated Agnes, faintly, “what does 
that moan ? ” 

“ What does that mean, slyboots ? Ah, you know well enough ! 
What were you and Antonio talking about all the time this morning ? 
Did he not ask you to marry him ? ” 

“ Yes, grandmamma ; but I told him I was not going to marry. You 
promised me, dear grandmother, the other night, that I should not marry 
till I was willing; and I told Antonio I was not willing.” 

“ The girl says but true, sister,” put in the monk ; “ you remember 
you gave her your word that she should not be married till she gave her 
consent willingly.” 

“ But, Agnes, my pretty one, what can be the objection ? ” old Elsie 
urged, coaxingly. “ Where ■will you find a better made man, or more 
honest, or more kind? and lie is handsome, and you >\ill have a home 
that all the girls will envy.” 

“ Grandmamma, remember, you promised me, — you promised me," 
persisted Agnc.s, looking distressed, and speaking earnestly. 

“ W^ell, well, child ! but can’t I ask a civil question, if I did? What 
is your objection to Antonio?” 

“ Only that I don't want to be married." 

“ Now you know, child,” returned Elsie, “ I never will consent to your 
going to a convent. You might as well put a knife through my old heart 
as talk, to me of th.at. And if you don’t go, you must marry somebody; 
and who could be better than Antonio ? ” 

“ Oh, grandmamma, am I not a good girl ? What have I done that 
you are so anxious to get me away from you?” pleaded Agnes. “ I like 
Antonio well enough, but I like you ten thousand times better. Why 
cannot we live together Ju.st as we do now ? lam strong, and can work 
a great deal harder than 1 do. You ought to let me work more, so that 
you need not work so hard and tire yourself; but let me carry the heavy 
^ket, and dig round the trce.s." 

“ Pooh 1 a pretty atory ! " cried Elsie. ** We are two lone women, 
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and the timos arc unsettled ; there are robbers and loose fellows about, 
and we want a protector.” 

And is not the good Lord our pi-otector? has lie not always Icrjit 
us, grandmother ” returned Agues. 

“ Oh, that’s well enough to say ; but folks can’t always get along so : 
it’s far l>2tter triusting the J -ord with a good strong man about, hk( 
Antonio, for instance. I should like to see the man that would dari* 
be iiiici\il to A/ S’ AMfe. Rut go your ways; it’s no ute toiling away onf‘\ 
life for children, who, after all, won’t turn their little linger for you.” 

“Now, dear graiidniotliei,” pleaded Agnes, “ have I not said I would 
do everything for you, and work hard for you? Ask rue to do aiiylhiii.^ 
else in the vorld, graudmamma; I will do anything to make you hapji), 
excejit marry this man ; that I cannot.” 

“And that is the only thing I want you to do. Well, I Huppose T 
may as well lock iij) these lliiriGs; I ^-ee iny gifts are not eared for.” 

And the old soul turned and went in quite testily, leaving Agnes \\iUi 
a grieved Ire.-iit, sitting still by lur uncle. 

“ Never weip, little one,” said the kind old monk, -when he saw the 
silent tears lalliiig oiu after another; “your grandniotlicr loves }on, afler 
all, and will eoiue out of tliLs, if we au* quiet.” 

“ This is such a beautiful world,” said Acme'!, “ who would think it 
would be such a Laid one to live in ? — such baftUs aiul conflicts as peoph’ 
have here ! ” 

“ You say well, little heart; but great is the glory to lie revealed; s' 
let us Lave coiii.igc.” 

“Dear uncle, have you heard any ill tidings of latt ?” iced Agnts 
“T noticed thi.s iiioniing you 11010 cast down, and to-night }ou look s(* 
tired and sad.” 

“ Yes, dear child, heavy tidings ha\e indeed come. My dear master 
«'it Florence is hard beset by wicked men, and in great danger ; in danger, 
jicrhaps, of falling a martyr to his holy zeal for the blessed Jesus and his 
Church.” 

“ But cannot our holy father, the Pope, protect him ? You should go 
to Rome directly and lay the ca.se before him.” 

“It is not always pos.sible to be protected by the Pope,” replied Father 
Antonio, evasively. “ But I grieve much, dear child, that I can be with 
you no longer, I must gird up my loins and set out for Florence^ to see 
v/ith my own eyes how the battle is going for my lioly master.” 

“Ah, must I lose you, too, my dear, best friend?” asked Agnes. 
“ What shall Ido?” 

“Thou hast tlie same Lord Jesus, and the same dear Mother, when I 
am gone. Have faith in God, and cease not to pray for His Church— and 
for me too.” 

“ That I will, dear uncle i I will pray for you more than ever; for 
prayer now will be all my comfort. But,” slic added, with hesitation, 
“ oh, uncle, you promised to visit him / 
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Ab the monk sinig, his soul soomed to fuse itsolf into the senlimcnt 
uith thrit mitiiral grace peculiar to his nation. Hu walked up auJ down 
the little garden, apparently forgetful of Agnes or of any earthly presence, 
and in tlio last versoa stretched his hands towards heaven witli streaming 
eyes and a fervour of ultoraricc iriJcscribahle. 

The soft and [lassionato t( ndemess of the Itali m woids must exhale in 
an English translatifni, lull enoiiLh may icMuala to show that the hymns 
■with -whicli Savonaiola al this lime sowed the n ind of Italy ollen mingled 
the ‘Moravian quaiiilness and (lurgy with ihe Wesleyan purity and tender- 
ness. One of the great means of jx'pular refum which he proposed was 
the supplanting of the ohsecne and liei ntions songs, wlnoh at that time so 
geneially defiled the minds of the yoiin_, b}’- religious vwards and melodies. 
The ehildreu and young people brought up under Lis mllueiicc wcie 
sedulously stoied with treasmes of saeicd melody, as the safest companions 
of h ’sure houi.s, and the him si gu.ud ai>:ainst temptation. 

“(.'onic now, my little one,” said the monk, after they had ceased 
singing, as he laid his hand on Agnes’s head. “I iim Btroiig now; I 
know where 1 stand. And } on, luy little one, you are one of mj master’s 
‘Children of the Cross.’ You nix it sing the hymn^ of om* denr anaster, 
that I have taught you, when I am far away. A hymn a singing ap^elj, 
and got i walking through the earth, Bcattoiiug the devils before it. 
Tlierelore he who creates hyiiiUB imitates tfflie most exccUeiit and lov^ 
woiks of out Lord C!od, wftio mado the angels. These li 3 mms w'atch can* 
chamber-door, they sit upon our pillow, th^ aing to us when w'e awalse; 
and thcieforo our master was reaQlvsd ito sow the minds of his ycrang 
people with them, as our lovely Italy is sown with the seeds of all coloured 
llowuMS. How* lovely has it eften Lccu to me, as T sat at my work in 
Flou'uee, to hear tlie llulo children go hy, chanting of Jesus and Mary; 
and young men singing to young maidens, not vain ilatterics of their 
beauty, but the praises of the One only Beautiful, whose s.uile sows heaven 
with stars like IhiWeis! Ah, in iny day I have seen blessed times in 
Florence ! Truly was she w'orthy to be called the Lily City ! — ^for all her 
care KGcmcd to he to make -white her garments to roceive her Lord and 
Bridegroom. Yes, though she had simied like the IMagdalen, yet she loved 
much, like her. bhc w*ashod Ilis feet with her tears, and wiped them with 
the hair of her head. Oh, my beautiful Florence, be true to thy vows, 
be tniCcto thy Lord and Governor, Jesus Christ, and all shall be well I ” 

“ Amen, dear uncle ! ” said Agnes. “ I will not fail to pray day and 
night, that thus it maybe. And now, if you must travel so far, you must 
go to rest. Grandmamma has gone long ago. I saw her steal by a& wo 
' ’vvere singing.” 

“ And is there any message from my little Agnes to this young man ? ” 
asked the monk. 

“Yes. Say to him that Agnca prays daily that he may be a worthy 
son and soldier of the Lord Jesus.” 

“ Amen, sweet heart I Jesu and His sweet Mother bless thee ! ’* 
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lloiindaboitl -pagers,— XVII 

A IkllSSISSIPPI BUBBLE. 


i such hos])ilality, fi iciid4iip, kindness sliown to the humble designer, 


that his eyes do not care to look out for faults, or his pen to nole 
them. How tliey sang ; how they laughed and grinned ; how they 
scraped, bowed, and complimented you and caCh other, those negroes of 
the cities of tlie southein paits of the then United States ! My businc'’s 
kept me m the towns ; 1 was but in one negro plantation-village, and 
there were only women and little children^ the men being out a-field. 


But there was plenty of cheerfulness in the huts, under the great* trees— 
1 speak of what I saw — and amidst tlie dusky bondsmen of the cities. 
1 witnessed a curious gaiety; heard amongst the black folk endless 
singing, shouting, and laughter; and saw on holidays bkick gentlemcB 
and ladies arrayed in such sjilendour and comfort as freeborn workmen m 
our towns seldom exhibit. What a grin and bow that dark gentleman 
performed, who was the poilcr at the colonel’^, when he said, “ You write 
you name, mas’r, else I will forgot.” I am not going into the slaver/ 
question, I am not an advocate for the institution,” as I know, niadfl®» 
by that angty toss of your head, you are about to declare me to be. 
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domestic purposes, my dear lady, it seemed to me about the dearest insti- 
tution that can be devised. In a house in a Southern city you will find 
fifteen negroes doing the work which John, the cook, the housemaid, and 
the help, do perfectly in your own comfi)rtable London house. And these 
fifteen negroes are the pick of a family of some eighty or ninety. Twenty 
are too sick, or too old for work, let us say : twenty too clumsy: twenty 
are too young, and have to be nursed and wali h' d by ten more.* And 
master has to maintain the imrnenso crew to do tin* woik of half-a-dozen 
willing hands. No, no; let Mitcliel, the exile fioin poor dear rnslaied 
Ireland, wish for a gang of “fat niggers; ’’ I would as soon you should 
make me a present of a score of Bengal elei)lianta, wdu ii I need but a single 
stout horse to pull my brougham. 

ITow hospitable they weie, those SoutluTn men ! In the North 
itself the welcome was not kinder, 1, nho liav'e eaten Northern and 
Soul hem salt can testify! As for New Oi leans, in spring-time, — ^just 
wdien the orehards weie flu*-'!!!!" over \Mlh peach-blossoms, and the svreet 
Inn-bs came to llavour the juleps — it seemed to me tlu* city of the world 
where you can eat and drink the most and suffi'r the leaat. At Bordeaux 
itself, claiet is not better to drink linn at New Orleans. It was all good — 
believe an expert Robert — from tlie half-dollar Medoc of the public hotel 
table, to the jnivate gentleman’s choicest wine. Claret is, somehow, good 
in that gifted place at dinner, at si.]>per, and at breakf.ist in the morning. 
It is good : it is suj)erabundant .inJ there is nothing to pay. Find 
me speaking ill of such a country ! When I do, j 06 ^?c me pigris campis : 
smother me inadcseit, or let Missi.ssippi or Garonne drown me ! At that 
comfoitablc tavern on Pontchartraiii wc had a bouillabaisse than which 
a better was nevf'r eaten at Marseilles; and not the least headache in 
the morning, I give you my woid; on the contrary, you only wake 
with a sweet refreshing thirst for claret and water. They say there is 
fever there in the autumn: but not in the spring-time, when the pcach- 
blossonia blush over the orchaids, and the sweet herbs come to flavour 
the juleps. 

I was bound from J^w Orleans to Saint Louis ; and our walk was 
constantly on the Levee, in hence ive could sec a hundred of those huge 
white Mississippi steamers at their moorings in the river : “ Look,” said 
my friend Lochlumond to me, as we stood one day on the quay — “ look at 
that post 1 Look at that coffee-house behind it 1 Sir, last year a steamer 
blew up in the river yonder, just where you sec tliose men pulling off in 
the boat. By that post where you are standing a mule was cut in two by 
a fragment of the burst machinery, and a bit of the chimney stove in that 
first-floor window of the coffee-house killed a negro who was cleaning 
knives in the top room 1 ” I looked at the post, at the coffee-house window, 


* This was an account given by a gentleman at Richmond nf his cstablish- 
ment Six European scivaiits would have kept his house and stables well “His 
ana,” he haid, ” ban-ly suffleed to maintain the negroes residing on it.” 
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at the steamer in A\hicl» I -was going to einhavk, at my fiioiul, 'with a 
pleasing interest not divested of melancholy, yesteiiliiy, it was the 
donkey, thinks I, who vras cut in two : it may be eras inihi. Why, in the 
same little sketch-book, there is a -drawing of sin Alabama river steamer 
■which blew up on the very next \o3’age alter that in which your humbit' 
servant w’tis on boaiel ! Had I but waited another wx'ck, I might lisiv(> 
. . These incidents give a queer zest to the voyage down the 

liA' stream in America. When our huge, tall, wliitc, pasteboard csi'^tle 
of a steamer began to work up stiesnn, every limb in her crcsiked, siiul 
groaned, and (piiverud, -so that you might fsiney she ■would burst right off. 
Would she hold together, or would she split into ten million of shivers'’ 
O my home and children ! Would your humble servant’s body be cut in 
tw’o across yonder chain on the Levee, or be preeijntated into j-oiidcr 
first-floor, sei as to damage the dust of a black iii.iii eleaning boots at tlie 
window? The black man is safe for me, thank goodnc'ss’. But 3011 -ci' 
the little accident )ni//ht have happened. It has liapp^'iu d ; and if to a 
mule, wh3' not to 11 mueh more docile animal? On oui |ounie3' up the 
Mississippi, I give 3-011 1113’’ lioiiour we were on lire three time«, and hnrnca 
our cook-room down. Tlie deck at night w’as a pieat lliewoih — the 
chimney sjionted myriads of stars, wliich fell blackening on our garmtiit.', 
sparkling on to the di'ek, or gloaming into the miglity stream tj'roiif-li 
which w'c laboured — tlie mighty yellow streniu with all its >iuigs. 

How I kept uj) 1113’^ courage thiough these dangers sh.ill now he 
narrated. The exi client landlord of iJie Saint Cliailes Ilottl, w'lieii I 
W'as going away, begged me to accept tw^o bottUs of the a cry 
Cognac, with his compliments; and I tound them in my stati-room Avilli 
iny luggage. Loclilomond camo to see me ('If, and as he squeezed iny 
hand at parting, “ TloiinJahout,” sa3.'> he, “ the wine mayn’t he veiy good 
on board, so I have brought a dozcn-ca.se of the Medoe wliich you liked;" 
and we grasped together the hands of fiiondship and farewell. Whose 
boat is this pulling up to the ship ? It is our friend Cilenlivat, avIio gave 
us tlie dinner 011 Luke Pontehaitiaiii. “ ITonndabout,” says he, “Ave 
have tried to do what Ave could for 3’ou, my boy*; and it lia-s been done 
de Ion ccour" (I detect a kind tremulousiieHs in the good felloAv’s voice iis 
he speaks). “ I say, — ^hem ! — the a — the ■wine isn’t too good on boaiel, so 
I’ve brought you a dozen of Mt'doc for your voyage, 3'ou knoAv. And 
God bless 3^011 ; and Avlien I come to London in May I shall coific and 
see you. Hollo ! here’s Johnson come to see you off, too 1 ’’ 

As I am a miserable sinner, ■when Jolinson grasped my hand, he said, 
“ Mr. Roundabout, you can’t be sure of the Avine on board these Bteamer^, 
so I thought I would bring you a little case of that light claret which you 
liked at my house. Et de trois ! No wonder I could face the Mississippi 
■with BO much courage supplied to me I Wlicrc are you, honest friends, 
who gave me of your kindness and your cheer ? May I be considerahly 
boiled, blown up, and snagged, if I speak hard Avords of you. 
claret turn sour ere I do 1 
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Mounting the stream it chanced that we had very few passengers. 
IIoAv far is the famous city of Memphis from New Orleans ? I do not 
mean the Egyptian Memphis, but the American Memphis, from which to 
the American Cairo wo slowly toiled up the river — to the American Cairo 
at the confluence of the Ohio and hlississippi rivers. And at Gaiix) we 
parted company fiom the boat, and from souie famous and gifted fellow- 
passengers who joined us at Memphis, and wlw’sc luctiires -we had teen in 
many cities of the South. 1 do not give ihe n.nnts of these remarhable 
peojtle, unless, hy some wondrous chanf-e, in inv« ntuig a name I should light 
upon that real one wlilcli some of tlami luire ; hut il you please I will say 
that our fcllow-pa'^jen.ri in whom -we look ni at Mi-mphis were no less 
personages than the Vernujiit Gimit and th(‘ famous Bearded Lady of 
Kentucky and lier son. Their picturc-i I liad seen ui many cities through 
winch 1 travelled with ni 3 ’^u\vn little perff>rmau(.e. J think llic Vermont Giunt 
was a trifle taller in his picture than he ’v\:is in life (being represented in 
the J<*rmer as, at least, some two stoiie.s high): but the lady's prodigious 
beaid received no moie than justice at the hands ('f ihe painter ; that 
portion of it vhich I f aw being leal^y most black, i icli, and curly — 1 say the 
portKUi of beaid, for this modest or urudcnl woman kept I don’t knowhoAv 
much of the beaid covered u}) with a red Landkcrchicf, from which I 
suppose it only emerged when she went to bed, or when she exhibited it 
profl’Sbionally. 

Tlie Giant, I must think, was an o^ ei’rated giant. I have known gen- 
tlemen, not 111 the piofei:^ion, bctti'i made, and I ah'-'iild say^ taller, than 
the Veimont gentleman. A strange feeling 1 used to have at meals; 
when, on looking rouiul our liitlo. society, I saAV the Giant, the Bearded 
Lady of Kentucky, the little Beaided Boy of three years old, the Captain 
(this 1 think ; but .at this distance of time 1 would not like to make the 
statement on allidavit), and the three other passengers, all with their knives 
in their mouths, making play at the dinner — a strange feeling I say it was, 
and as though 1 w’as in a castle of ogres. But, after all, why so squeamish? 
A few scores of years back, the finest gentlemen and ladies of Europe did 
the like. Belinda ate with her knife ; and Saccharissa had only that weapon, 
or a two-pronged fork, or a spoon, for her pease. Have you ever looked 
at Gilray’s print of Uie Prince of Wales, a languid voluptuary, retiring 
after his meal, and noted the toothpick which ho uses? .... You 
are right, madam, I own that the subject is revolting and terrible. I will 
not pursue it. Only — allow that a gentleman, in a shaky steamboat, on a 
dangerous river, in a far-off countr), which caught fire three times during 
the voyage — (of course 1 mean tlic steamboat, not the country), seeing a 
giant, a voracious supercargo, a bearded lady, and a little boy, not three 
years of nge, with a chin already quite black and curly, all plying their 
Victuals down their throats with their knives — allow, madam, that in such 

company a man had a right to feel a little nervous. I don’t know 
jvhether you have ever rcmaiked the Indian jugglers swallowing their 
knives, or seen, as I have, a whole table of people performing tlie same 
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trick, but if you look at their eyes when they do it, I assure you there is 
a roll in them which is dreadful. 

Apart from this usage which they practise in common with many 
thousand most estimable citizens, the Vermont gentleman, and the 
Kentucky whiskered lady — or did I say the reverse ? — whichever you 
like, my dear sir — were quite quiet, modest, unassuming people. She sate 
working with her needle, if I remember right. He, I suppose, slept in the 
great cabin, Avhich was seventy feet long at the least, nor, I am bound to 
say, did 1 hear in the night any siiorcs or roars, such as you would fancy 
ought to accompany the sleep of ogi-es. Nay, this giant had quite a small 
appetite, (unless, to be sure, he went forward and ate a sheep or two in 
private with his horrid knife— oh, the dreadful thought! — but inimhlic^ I 
say, he had quite a delicate appetite,) and was also a tea-totalJer. I don’t 
remember to have heard the lady’s voice, though I might, not unnaturally, 
have been curious to hoar it. Was her voice a deep, rich, magnificent 
bass; or was it soft, fluty, and mild? I shall never know now. Even if 
she eomes to this country, 1 shall never go and see her. I have seen her, 
and for nothing. 

You would have fancied that, as after all we were only some half- 
dozen on board, she might have dispensed with her red handkerchief, and 
talked, and eaten her dinner in comfort : but in covering her chin there 
was a kind of modesty. That beard was her profession: that beard 
brought the public to sec her: out of her business slu' wished to put 
that beard aside as it were : as a barrister would wish to put off his vig. 
I know some who carry theiis into pri\atc life, and who mistake you ami 
me for jury-boxes when they address us : but these aie not yjur modest 
barristers, not your true gentlemen. 

Well, 1 own I respected the lady for the modesty with whicli, her 
public business over, she retired into privalc life. She respected her 
life, and her beard. That beard having done its day’s work, slie puts 
it away in a handkerchief ; and becomes, as far as in her lies, a private 
ordinary person. All public men and women of good sense, I should 
think, have this modesty. When, for instance, ,in my small way, poor 
Mrs. Brown comes simpering up to me, with her album in one hand, 
a pen in the other, and says, “Ho, ho, dear Mr. Roundabout, write 
us one of your amusing, &c. &c.,” my beard drops behind my hand- 
kerchief instantly. Why am I to w'ag my chin and grin foj Mrs. 
Brown’s good pleasure? My dear madam, I have been making faces 
all djiy. It is my profession. I do my comic business with the greatest 
pains, seriousness, and trouble : and with it make, I hope, a not dis- 
honest livelihood. If you ask Mens. Blondin to tea, you don’t have 
a rope stretched from your garret window to the opposite side of the 
square, and request Monsieur to take his tea out on the centre of the 
rope? I lay my hand on this waistcoat, and declare that not once ui 
the course of our voyage together did I allow the Kentucky Giant to 
suppose I was speculating on liis stature, or the Bearded Lady to surmise 
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that I wished to peep under the handkerchief which znufflcd the lower 
part of her face. 

And the more fool you, says some cynic. (Faugh, those cynics, I hate 
’em !) Don’t you know, sir, that a man of genius is pleased to have his 
genius recognized ; that a beauty likes to be admired ; that an actor like.s 
to be applauded ; that stout old Wellington himself was pleased, and 
smiled when the people cheered him as lie passed ? Suppose you had 
paid some respectlul elegant compliment to that lady? Sup])ose you had 
asked that giant, if, for once, In* would take anything at tin* liquor-bar? 
you might have learned a great deal of eiirlous knowledge regarding 
giants and bearded ladies, about whom }ou ividently iioav know very 
little. Thcie was that little boy of three years old, with a fine board 
.already, and his little legs and arms, as ston out of hi-i little frock, covered 
with a dark down. Wliat a queer little capering ^atyr ! lie was quite 
good-natured, childish, ratlier .‘^olenin. lie had a little Norval dress, I 
remember : the drollest little Ntirval. 

I have said the P» L. had another child. Now this was a little girl of 
some six years old, .a.s fail and as snionth of skin, clear madam, as your 
oivn darling cherubs. Slie wandcuvl about the great cabin quite 
melancholy. No one seemed to c^rc for her. All the family affections 
weic ccntied on Master Esau yonder. IIis little beard was beginning to 
be a little fortune already, whereas Miss Rosalba’s ivas of no good to the 
family. No one ivould pay a cent to see hr little fair face. No wonder 
the poor little maid was nielanclioly. As I looked at her, I seemed to walk 
more and more in a fairy talc, and moie and more in a c.'ivc'rn of ogres. 
Was this a little fondling whom they had picked up in some forest, 
where he the picked bones of the queen, her tender mother, and the 
tough old defunct monarch, licr fatlu'r? No. Doubtless, they wore 
quite good-natured people, these. I don’t believe they were unkind 
to the little gill williout the inustachios. It may have been only my 
fancy that she repined because she had a cheek no more bearded than 
a rose’s. 

Would you ui^h your own daughter, madam, to have a smooth check, 
a modest air, and a gentle feminine behaviour, or to be — I won’t say a 
whiskered prodigy, like this Bearded Lady of Kentucky — but a masculine 
wonder, a virago, a female personage of more than female strength, 
courage, wisdom ? Some authors, who shall be nameless, arc, I know, 
a'^cusecl of depicting the most feeble, brainless, namb 3 ’^-l)amby heroines, 
for ever wkimpering tears and prattling commonplaces. You would have 
the heroine of your novel so beautiful that she should charm the captain 
(or hero, whoever he may be,) with her appearance ; surprise and con- 
found the bishop with her learning; outride the sejuire, and get the 
brush, and, wdien he fell from his horse, whip out a lancet and bleed 
him ; rescue from fever and death the poor cottager’s family wdiom tlie 
tJoctor had given up; make 21 at the butts with the rifle, when the 
poor captain only scored 18 ; give him twenty in fifty at billiards 
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and beat him; and draw tears from the professional Italian people by her 
exquisite performance (of voice and violoncello) in the evening; — I say, if 
a novelist would be popular with ladies — the great novel readers of the 
world — this is the sort of heroine who would carry him through half-a- 
dozen editions. Suppose I had asked that Bearded Lady to sing? 
Confess, now, mi&s, you would nbt have been displensed if I had told yon 
that she had a voice like Lablache, only ever so much lower. 

My dear, you would like to be a heroine? You would like to traved 
in triumpluil caravans; to see your effigy placarded on city walls; to 
have your levies attended by admhing crowds, all crying out, “ Was there 
ever such a wonder of a woman ? ” You would like admiration ? Consider 
the tax you pay for it. You would be alone weie you eminent. Wore 
you so distinguished from your neighbours — will not say by a beard 
and whiskers, that were odious — ^but by a great and remaikable intel- 
lectual superioiity — would you, do you think, be any the happier? 
Consider envy. Consider solitude. Consider the jealousy and torture of 
mind which thi.s Kentucky lady must feel, suppose she is to lu'ar that there 
is, let us say, a Missouri prodigy, witli a beard larger than hers ? Consider 
how ir'.iQ is separated from her kind by the possession of th.at wonder of a 
beard. When that heard grows grey, how lonely site will be, the poor 
old thing ! If it falls off, the public admiration falls off too ; and how she 
will miss it — the compliments of tlic trumpeters, the admiration of the 
crotvd, the gilded progress of tlie car. I .see an old woman alone in a 
decrepit old caiavan, with cobwebs ou the knocker, with a blistered ensign 
flapping idly over the door. Would you like to be that deserted person? 
Ah, Chloe ! To be good, to be simple, to be modest, to be loved, be tliy 
lot Be thankful thou art not taller, nor stronger, nor n.her, nor wisiir 
than the rest of the wmrld I 
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